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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

• 

It  is  now  twenty-six  years  since  I  first  entered  the  area  of  the  Missis- 
sij.pi  valley,  with  the  view  of  exploring  its  then  but  imperfectly  known 
fi.itiiies,  geographical  and  geological.  Twenty-two  years  of  this  period 
h:ive  elapsed  since  I  entered  on  the  duties  of  an  Executive  Agent  for  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  higher  northern  latitudes  among  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  west  Having  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  m 
an  active  sphere,  in  which  the  intervals  of  travel  left  me  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuing  the  languages  and  history  of  this  branch  of  the 
race,  it  appears  to  be  a  just  expectation,  that,  in  sitting  down  to  give  some 
account  of  this  people,  there  should  be  some  preliminary  remarks,  to  ap- 
prise the  reader  how  and  why  it  is,  that  his  attention  is  recalled  to  a  topic 
vrhich  he  may  have  supposed  to  be  well  nigh  exhausted.  This  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  by  some  brief  personal  reminiscences,  beginning  at  the  time 
above  alluded  to. 

The  year  1814  constituted  a  crisis,  not  only  in  our  political  history, 
but  also  in  our  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  interests.     The 
treaty  of  Ghent,  which  put  a  period  to  the  war  with  England,  was  a 
blessing  to  many  individuals  and  classes  in  America :  but,  in  its  conse- 
quences, it  had  no  small  share  of  the  efiects  of  a  curse  upon  that  class  of 
citizens  who  were  engaged  in  certain  branches  of  manufactures.     It  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  crisis,  that  these  persons  had  been  stimulated  by 
double  motives,  to  invest  their  capital  and  skill  in  the  perfecting  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  manufactories  referred  to,  by  the  actual  wants  of  the 
country  and  the  high  prices  of  the  foreign  articles.     No  pains  and  no  cost 
had  been  spared,  by  many  of  them,  to  supply  this  demand  ;  and  it  was 
another  result  of  the  times,  that  no  sooner  had  they  got  well  established, 
and  were  in  the  high  road  of  prosperity  than  the  peace  came  and  plunged 
them  headlong  from  the  pinnacle  of  success.     This  blow  fell  heavier 
upon  some  branches  than  others.     It  was  most  fatal  to  those  manufacturers 
^^ho  had  undertaken  to  produce  fabrics  of  the  highest  order,  or  which 
w^longto  an  advanced  state  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  a  nation. 
fie  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  fell  with  crushing  force  upon  that  branch  in 
which  I  was  engaged.     As  soon  as  the  American  ports  were  opened  to 
these  fabrics,  the  foreign  makers  who  could  undersell  us,  poured  in  cargo 
en  cargo  ;  and  when  the  first  demands  had  been  met,  these  cari^ocs  were 
oroered  to  be  sold  at  auction  ;  the  prices  immediately  fell  to  the  lowest 
I^'nt.  and  the  men  who  had  staked  in  one  enterprise  their  zeal,  skill  and 
money,  were  ruined  at  a  blow. 
Everyman  in  such  a  crisis,  must  mentally  recoil  upon  hims»ir.    IJibits 
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of  application,  reading,  and  an  early  desire  to  be  useful,  had  sustained 
me  at  a  prior  period  of  life,  through  the  dangers  and  fascinations  of  jovial 
company.  There  was  in  this  habit  or  temper  of  room-seclusion,  a  pleas- 
ing resource  of  a  conservative  character,  which  had  filled  up  the  intervals 
of  my  busiest  hours  ;  and  when  business  itself  came  to  a  stand,  it  had 
the  eflbct  to  aid  me  in  balancing  and  poising  my  mind,  while  I  pre- 
pared to  enter  a  wider  field,  and  indeed,  to  change  my  whole  plan  of  life. 
If  it  did  not  foster  'a  spirit  of  right  thought  and  self-dependence,  it,  at 
least,  gave  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  the  intervals  of  a  marked  pause,  and, 
perhaps,  flattered  the  ability  to  act 

Luckily  I  was  still  young,  and  with  good  animal  spirits,  and  a  sound 
constitution  I  resolved  I  would  not  go  down  so.  The  result  of  seven 
years  of  strenuous  exertions,  applied  with  persevering  diligence  and  suc- 
cess, was  cast  to  the  winds,  but  it  \^^s  seven  years  of  a  young  man^s  life, 
and  I  thought  it  could  be  repaired  by  time  and  industry.  What  the  east 
withheld,  I  hoped  might  be  supplied  by  another  quarter.  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  west,  and  diligently  read  all  I  could  find  on  the  subject. 
The  result  of  the  war  of  1812,  (if  this  contest  had  brought  no  golden 
showers  on  American  manufacturers,  as  I  could  honestly  testify  in  my 
own  case,)  had  opened  to  emigration  and  enterprise  the  great  area 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  armies  sent  out  to  battle  with  Indian, 
and  other  foes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Detroit,  the 
Raisin  and  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  had  opened  to  observation  attractive 
scenes  for  settlement ;  and  the  sword  was  no  sooner  cast  aside,  than  emi- 
grants seized  hold  of  the  axe  and  the  plough.  This  result  was  worth  the 
cost  of  the  whole  contest,  honour  and  glory  included.  The  total  prostra- 
tion of  the  moneyed  system  of  the  country,  the  effects  of  city -lot  and  other 
land  speculations,  while  the  system  was  at  its  full  flow,  and  the  very 
backward  seasons  of  1816  and  1817,  attended  with  late  and  early  frosts, 
which  extensively  destroyed  the  corn  crop  in  the  Atlantic  states,  all  lent 
their  aid  in  turning  attention  towards  the  west  and  south-west,  where  seven 
new  states  have  been  peopled  and  organized,  within  the  brief  period  to 
which  these  reminiscences  apply:  namely,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  besides  the  flourishing  terri- 
tories of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  the  more  slowly  advancing  territory 
of  Florida.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  information,  geographical  and  other, 
of  such  a  wide  and  varied  region,  whose  boundaries  were  but  ill  defined, 
mast  be  interesting  at  such  a  period  ;  and  I  was  not  without  the  hope  that 
the  means  of  my  future  advancement  would  be  found  in  connexion  with 
the  share  I  might  take  in  the  exploration  of  it  With  such  views  I  resolved 
to  go  west.  This  feeling  I  find  to  be  expressed  on  the  back  of  an  old  slip 
of  an  account  of  the  period  r 

^  I  will  go  by  western  fountain, 
I  will  wander  far  and  wide ;  ^ 
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TiU  some  sunny  spot  invite  me, 
Till  some  guardian  bid  me  bid& 

"  Snow  or  tempest — plain  the  drearest 

Shall  oppose  a  feeble  bar, 
Since  I  go  from  friends  the  dearest, 
'Tis  no  matter  then  how  far. 

"  On  ! — ^'tis  useless  here  to  dally  ; 

On  1 — I  can  but  make  or  mar  ; 
Since  my  fortune  leads  to  sally, 

'Tis  no  matter  then  how  far." 

Of  the  "  seven  years"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  I  had  spent 
four  in  New  England,aland  which  is  endeared  to  me  at  this  distance  of 
time,  by  recollections  of  hospitality,  virtue,  and  manly  intelligence. 

While  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the  business  above  named,  I  had  pre* 
pared  the  notes  and  materials  for  my  first  publication,  in  which  I  aimed 
to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  Chemistry  #nd 
Mineralogy  in  the  preparation  and  fusion  of  numerous  substances  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  which  resuh  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  various 
glasses,  enamels,  6lc.     I  had,  from  early  youth,   cultivated  a  taste  for 
mineralogy,  long  indeed  it  may  be  said,  before  I  knew  that  mineralogy 
was  a  science  ;  and,  as  opportunities  increased,  had  been  led  by  my  in- 
quiries, (which  I  followed  with  ardour  but  with  very  slight  helps,)  to  add 
to  this  some  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy, and  to  supply  myself,  from  Boston  and  New  York,  with  books, 
apparatus,  and  tests.     I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  public  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  &c.  at  this  time,  say  from  1810  to  '16  ;  certainly,  there 
were  none  within  my  reach.     I  gleaned  from  the  best  sources  I  could, 
■nd  believe  that  the  late  Professor  Frederick  Hall  was  the  only  person  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  even  for  occasional  instructions  in  these  depart- 
ments.   He  was  a  man  strongly  devoted  to  some  of  the  natural  sciences, 
particularly  mineralogy  ;  and  was  erudite  in  the  old  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject, whom  he  liked  to  quote  ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  continued  to  enjoy 
liis  confidence  and  friendship  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1843.     From  such  sources,  from  the  diligent  reading  of  books,  and 
from  experiments,  conducted  with  the  advantage  of  having   under  my 
charge  extensive  works,  at  various  times,  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  I  drew  the  prindlples  which  formed  the  basis 
of  my  treatise  on  Vitreology.     With  this  work  in  hand,  I  left  Keene,  in 
New  Hampshire,  early  in  the  winter  of  1817  ;  and,  crossing  the  Con- 
necticut river  at  Brauleboro,'  proceeded  over  the  Green  Mountains,  by  the 
route  of  Bennington,  to  Albany,  and  thence  returned  to  my  father^s  house 
tt  western  New  York.     No  time  was  lost  in  issuing  proposals  for  the 
^^}  snd  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  poitions  pu\)ti&\i^)^iA 
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the  entire  plan  and  merits  of  it  were  warmly  approved  by  the  pen  of  the 
hte  Mr.  Maynard  of  Utica,  and  by  several  liberal  minded  and  intelligent 
persons.  Before  quitting  New  England,  I  had  determined  to  go  to  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  had  begun  to  study  its  geography  ;  and  I  now 
resolved  to  proceed,  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Means  constitute  the  first  object  of  solicitude  in  all  such  undertakings. 
The  ebbing  tide  of  manufacturing  prosperity  to  which  I  have  referred,  had 
left  me  very  poor.  From  the  fragments  of  former  acquisitions,  for  which, 
however,  I  was  exclusively  indebted  to  my  own  industry,  I  raised  a  small 
«um  of  money — much  smaller  I  think  than  most  men  would  be  willing 
to  start  with,  who  had  resolved  to  go  so  far.  I  had,  in  truth,  but  sixty 
dollars  in  the  world  ;  but  I  possessed  a  very  good  wardrobe,  and  some 
Other  personal  means,  such  as  it  may  be  supposed  will  adhere  to  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  abundance  for  many  years.  I  put  up  a  miniature  col- 
lection of  mineralogical  specimens,  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
in  the  west,  a  few  implements  for  analysis,  some  books  which  I  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  in  that  region,  and  some  drawing  mate- 
rials. I  had  connected  these  things  in  some  way  with  my  future  success. 
In  other  respects,  I  had  the  means,  as  above  hinted,  of  making  a  respect- 
able appearance.  Thus  prepared,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  father  and  mother, 
and  also  to  three  sisters  and  a  brother,  all  younger  than  myself,  and  set 
forward.  The  winter  of  1818  had  opened  before  I  reached  my  brother's 
house  at  Geneva,  in  western  New  YorJ^.  From  this  point  I  determined 
to  leave  the  main  track,  through  the  Genessee  county  west,  and  to  strike 
the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  so  as  to  descend  that  stream  with 
the  spring  flood. 

My  brother  drove  me  in  his  own  sleigh,  as  far  as  Angelica.  By  the 
time  we  reached  th^t  place,  being  no  traveller  and  much  fatigued  with 
the  intricacies  and  roughness  of  the  road,  he  was  fain  to  give  over  his 
undertaking,  and  I  parted  from  him,  sending  back  the  sleigh  from  Olean, 
to  take  him  home. 

The  Alleghany  river  was  locked  with  ice  when  I  reached  it  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  cross  it  on  foot,  and  to  examine  in  the  vicinity  thosa 
evidences  of  the  coal  formation  which  are  found  in  masses  of  bituminous 
shale,  slaty  coal  and  petroleum.  The  river  began  to  open  about  the  middle 
of  March.  I  left  Olean  in  the  first  ark  for  the  season,  borne  onwards  down 
(be  sweeping  Alleghany  at  the  top  of  the  flood,  often  through  winding 
channels,  and  once  in  dan^  H)f  being  precipitated  over  a  mill  dam,  by 
taking  the  wrong  channel. 

On  another  occasion,  just  as  we  were  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
channel,  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  islands,  a  tall  Seneca  Indian,  standing 
in  the  bow  of  a  very  long  pine  canoe,  cried  out,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  em- 
phasis, "  Keep  to  the  right — I  speak  it"    This  direction  we  followed,  and 
we  saved  from  another  mishap.     We  tied  the  ark  to  the  shore  at  jJKh^i 
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baik  a  fire  on  the  bank  and  cooked  a  supper.  On  possing  the  Conowonga^ 
it  was  at  the  height  of  its  flood,  and  appeared  to  bring  in  as  much  water  as 
the  Alleghany.  We  stoppe<f  at  t!ie  noted  chief  CornpLmter's  village,  and 
also  to  gratify  a  reminiscent  curiosity,  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek, 
connected  with  Washington's  perilous  adventure  in  visiting  Fort  de  Boef, 
now  Erie.  At  Kittaning,  a  great  scow  ferry  boat  was  rowed  and  man- 
aged by  two  women  or  girls  with  a  degree  of  muscular  exertion,  or  rather 
ease,  which  would  put  to  the  blush  many  a  man  east  or  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  tone,  air,  and  masculine  strength  of  these  girl-boatmen, 
reminded  me  of  nothing  this  side  of  Rollin's  description  of  the  Amazons 
— save  that  the  same  provision  was  not  apparent  for  drawing  the  bow. 
Bold  hills  line  both  banks  of  the  river  along  its  upper  parts,  and  continue, 
indeed,  at  farther  intervals  apart,  to  very  near  the  junction  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  ;  but  long  before  this  point,  the  stream  is  one  of  noble  dimensions, 
clear,  broad,  and  strong.  After  a  voyage  of  exciting  and  vivid  interest, 
I  reached  and  landed  at  Pittsburgh. 


I 
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It  is  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  who  says,  that  we  take  slight  occasions  to 
be  pleased.  At  least,  I  found  it  so,  on  the  present  occasion  ;  the  day  of 
my  arrival  was  my  birth  day,  and  it  required  but  little  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation to  convert  the  scene  upon  which  1  had  now  entered,  into  a  new 
world.  It  was  new  to  me. — I  was  now  fairly  in  the  great  geological 
valley  of  ihe  west,  the  object  of  so  many  anticipations. 

The  ark,  m  which  I  had  descended  the  Allegany,  put  ashore  near  the 
point  of  land,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  with 
this  fine  clear  stream.  The  dark  and  slowly  moving  waters  of  the  one, 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  spaikling  velocity  of  the  other.  I  felt  a 
buoyancy  of  spirits  as  I  leapt  ashore,  and  picked  up  some  of  its  clean 
pebbles  to  see  what  kind  of  geological  testimony  they  bore  to  the  actual 
character  of  their  parent  beds  in  the  Apalachian  range. 

"  What  shall  I  pny  you,  for  my  passage,  from  Olean,"  said  I,  to  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  had  descended,  and  at  whose  ark-table  I  had 
found  a  ready  seat  with  his  family.  "  Nothing,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied  . 
with  a  prompt  and  friendly  air, — "  Your  cheerful  aid  in  the  way,  taking 
the  oars  whenever  the  case  required  it,  has  more  than  compensated  for 
any  claims  on  that  score,  and  I  only  regret  that  you  are  not  going  further 
with  us." 

Committing  my  baggage  to  a  carman,  I  ascended  the  bank  of  diluvial 
earth  and  pebbles  with  all  eagerness,  and  walked  to  the  point  of  land 
where  Fort  Pitt  (old  Fort  Du  Cluesne)  had  stood.  It  is  near  this  point 
that  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  unite,  and  give  birth  to  the  noble 
Ohio.  It  is  somethinsf  to  stand  at  the  head  of  surh  a  stream.  The 
charm  of  novelty  is  beyond  all  others.  I  could  realize,  in  thought,  as  I 
stood  here,  gazing  on  the  magnificent  prospect  of  mingling  waters,  and 
their  prominent  and  varied  Mores,  the  idea,  which  is  said  to  be  embodied 
in  the  old  Mingo  substantive-exclamation  of  0-he-o!  a  term,  be  it  remem- 
bered, which  the  early  French  interpreters  at  once  rendered,  and  truly,  it 
is  believed,  by  the  name  of  La  BdU  Riviere. 

So  far,  I  said  to  myself,  all  is  well, — I  am  now  west  of  the  great, 
spinal  chain.     All  that  I  know  of  America  is  now  fairly  cast  of  mi 
'  figbi  stream!^  warm  hearts  and  all.     I  have  faiily  cast  m; 
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OB  the  wide  waters  of  the  west  I  have  already  come  as  many  hundred 
miles,  as  there  are  days  in  the  week,  but  I  begin  my  travels  here.  1 
liare,  as  it  were,  taken  my  life  in  my  hand.  Father  and  mother,  I  may 
Derer  see  more.  God  wot  the  result  I  go  to  seek  and  fulfil  an  unknown 
destiny..  Come  weal  or  woe,  I  shall  abide  the  result  All  the  streams 
ran  south,  and  I  have  laid  In,  with  "  time  and  chance"  for  a  journey  with 
them.  I  am  but  as  a  chip  on  their  surface — nothing  more  I  Whether 
my  bones  are  to  rest  in  this  great  valley,  or  west  of  the  G^rdilleras,  or  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  I  know  not  I  shall  often  think  of  the  silver  Iosco, 
the  farther  I  go  from  it  To  use  a  native  metaphor,  My  foot  is  on  the 
path,  and  the  word,  is  onward  1  *^  The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her 
hands,"  Solomon  says,  "  and  is  in  king's  palaces."  Truly,  a  man  should 
accomplish,  by  diligence,  as  much  as  a  spider. 

Pittsburgh  was,  even  then,  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  filled  with 
working  machinery,  steam  engines,  hammers,  furnaces,  and  coitl  smoke. 
I  visited  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  several  other  leading  manufacturers.  They 
made  glass,  bar  iron,  nails,  coarse  pottery,  castings,  and  many  other 
axticle^,  which  filled  its  shops  and  warehouses,  and  gave  it  a  city-like 
appearance.  Every  chimney  and  pipe,  perpendicular  or  lateral,  puflTed 
out  sooty  coal  smoke,  and  it  required  some  dexterity  to  keep  a  clean  collar 
half  a  day.  I  met  ladies  who  bore  this  impress  of  the  city,  on  their  morning 
toilet  I  took  lodgings  at  Mrs.  McCullough's,  a  respectable  hotel  on  Wood 
street,  and  visited  the  various  manufactories,  for  which  the  place  was  then, 
and  is  now  celebrated.  In  these  visits,  1  collected  accurate  data  of  the  cost 
of  raw  material,  the  place  where  obtained,  the  expense  of  manufacture,  and 
the  price  of  the  finished  fabric.  I  had  thus  a  body  of  facts,  which  enabled 
roe,  at  least  to  converse  undersiandingly  on  these  topics,  to  give  my 
friends  in  the  ea.«Jt,  suitable  data,  and  to  compare  the  advantages  of  manu- 
fecturing  here  with  those  possessed  by  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  Every 
tiling  was,  in  the  business  prospects  of  the  west,  however,  at  a  compara- 
My  low  ebb.  The  prostrating  effects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  peare^  were 
ilile  felt  We  had  conquered  England,  in  a  second  contest,  but  were 
*ell  exhausted  with  the  cfTort  The  country  had  not  recovered  from  the 
lacrifices  and  losses  of  a  series  of  military  operations,  which  fell  most 
l^vily  on  its  western  population.  Its  agricultural  industry  had  been... 
crippled.  Its  financial  affairs  were  deranged.  Its  local  baolii  were 
broken  ;  its  manufjictories  were  absolutely  ruined.  There  was  little  con- 
fidence in  business,  and  never  was  credit,  public  and  private,  at  a  lower 
ebb.  There  was  however,  one  thing,  in  w*hich  the  west  held  otft  a 
ihining  prospect  It  had  abundance  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  world, 
iod  in  fact,  it  promised  a  happy  home  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  half 
thf.  v.orU.  Ii  was  literally  the  land  of  promise,  to  the  rest  of  the  ttion, 
if  not  to  Europe.  .,  ' 

ilaTiag  seen  whatever  I  wished  in  Pittsburgh,  I  hired  a  horM  ill4 
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crossinor  the  Monongahela,  went  up  its  southern  banks,  as  high  as  Wil- 
Jamsport  I  found  the  country  people  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  city 
*  Pitt"  or  "  Fort  Pitt,"  a  term  dating  back  doubtless  to  the  lime  of  the  sur- 
render, or  rather  taking  possession  of  Fort  Du  duesne,  by  Gen.  Forbes. 
Mineral  coal  (bituminous)  characterizes  the  entire  region,  as  far  as  my 
excursion  reached.  By  a  happy  coincidence  in  its  geological  structure, 
iron  ores  are  contained  in  the  scries  of  the  coai  deposits.  On  returning 
from  this  trip,  night  set  in,  very  dark  :  on  the  evening  1  approached  the 
summit  of  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela,  called  Coal  Hill.  The  long  and 
winding  road  down  this  steep  was  one  mass  of  moving  mud,  only  varied 
in  its  consistence,  by  sloughs,  sufficient  to  mire  both  man  and  horse.  I  was 
compelled  to  let  the  animal  choose  his  own  path,  and  could  only  give 
him  aid,  when  the  flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene  with  a  momentary 
brilliance,  which,  however,  had  often  no  other  effect  but  to  remind  me  of 
my  danger.  He  brought  me,  at  length,  safely  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  across  the  ferry. 

To  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  the  great  manufacturing 
city  of  the  West,  was  an  exciting  thought,  in  itself  I  had  regarded 
Pittsburgh  as  the  alpha,  in^my  route,  and  after  I  had  made  myself  familiar 
with  its  characteristics,  and  finding  nothing  to  invite  my  further  attention, 
I  prepared  to  go  onward.  For  this  purpose,  I  went  down  to  the  bunks 
of  the  Monongahela,  one  day,  where  the  arks  of  that  stream  usually 
touch,  to  look  for  a  passage.  I  met  on  the  beach,  a  young  man  from  Massa- 
chusetts, a  Mr.  Brigham, — who  had  come  on  the  same  errand,  and  being 
pleased  with  each  other,  we  engaged  a  passage  together,  and  getting  our 
baggage  aboard  immediately,  set  off  the  same  evening.  To  float  in  an  ark, 
down  one  of  the  loveliest  rivers  in  the  world,  was,  at  least,  a  novelty,  and 
as  all  novelty  gives  pleasure,  we  went  on  charmingly.  There  were  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  passengers,  including  two  married  couples.  We  prome- 
naded the  decks,  and  scanned  the  ever  changing  scenery,  at  evei*y  bend, 
with  unalloyed  delight.  At  night  we  lay  down  across  the  boat,  with 
our  feet  towards  the  flre-place,  in  a  line,  with  very  little  diminution 
of  the  wardrobe  we  carried  by  day, — the  married  folks,  like  light 
infantry  in  an  army,  occupying  the  flanks  of  our  nocturnal  array.  The 
only  objection  I  found  to  the  night's  rest,  arose  from  the  obligation, 
each  one  was  tacitly  under,  to  repair  on  deck,  at  the  hollow  night-cry 
of  ^^  oars  I"  from  the  steersman.  This  was  a  cry  which  was  seldom 
uttered^  however,  except  when  we  were  in  danger  of  being  shoved,  by 
the  current,  on  the  head  of  some  island,  or  against  some  frowning  '<snag,*' 
80  that  we  had  a  mutual  interest  in  being  punctual  at  this  cry.  By  it, 
sleep  was  to  be  enjoyed  only  in  sections,  sometimes  provokingly  short,  and 
our  dreams  of  golden  Tallies,  studded  with  pearls  and  gems,  were  oddly 
jumUed  with  the  actual  presence  of  plain  matter  of  fact  things,  such  as 
nmaing  across  a  tier  of  "old  monongahela"  or  getting  one's  fingen 
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trod  on,  in  scrambling  on  deck.  We  took  our  meals  on  our  laps,  sitting 
around  on  boxes  and  barrels,  and  made  amends  for  the  want  of  i«tyle  or 
elegance,  by  cordial  good  feeling  and  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  best 
principles  of  "association."  There  was  another  pleasing  peculiarity  in 
this  mode  of  floating.  Two  or  more  arks  were  frequently  lashed 
together,  by  order  of  their  commanders,  whereby  our  conversational  circle 
was  increased,  and  it  was  not  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  both  singers 
and  musicians,  in  the  moving  communities  for  "  the  west,"  so  that  those 
who  were  inclined  to,  might  literally  dunce  as  they  went.  This  was 
certainly  a  social  mode  of  conquering  the  wilderness,  and  gives  some 
idea  of  the  bouyancy  of  American  character.  How  different  from  the 
sensations  felt^  in  floating  down  the  same  stream,  by  the  same  means,  in 
the  era  of  Boon, — the  gloomy  era  of  1777,  when  instead  of  violin,  or 
flageolet,  the  crack  of  the  Indian  rifle  was  the  only  sound  to  be  anticipated 
at  every  new  bend  of  the  channel. 

Off  Wheeling  the  commander  of  our  ark  made  fast  to  a  larger  one 
from  the  Monongahela.  which,  among  other  acquaintances  it  brought, 
introduced  ine  to  the  late  Dr.  Sellmun  of  Cincinnaui,  who  had  been  a 
lurgeon  in  Wayne^s  army.     This  opened  a  rista  of  reminiscences,  which 
were  wholly  new  to  me,  and  served  to  impart  historical  interest  to  the  scene. 
Some  dozen  miles  below  this  town,  we  landed  at  the  Grave  Creek  Flats. 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  large  mound,  at  that  place.     1  did  not 
then  know  that  it  was  the  largest  artificial  structure  of  this  kind  in  the 
western  country.     It  was  covered  with  forest  trees  of  the  native  growth, 
some  of  which  were  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  had  indeed,  essen- 
tially the  same  look  and  character,  which  1  found  it  to  present,  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  when  I  made  a  special  visit  to  this   remarkable 
mausoiiufn  to  verify  the  character  of  some  of  its  antifpiarian  contents. 
On  ascendinij^  the  flat  summit  of  the  mound,  I  found  a  charming  prospect 
around.     The  sunmi it  was  just  50  fcK  across.     There  was  a  cup-sliaped 
concavity,  in  its  centre,  exciting  the  idea  that  there  had  been  some  internal 
subsuuctu»'e  which   had   given  way,  and  caused  the  earth  to  cave  in. 
This  idea,  after  having  been  entertained  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
was  finally  verified  in  1838,  when  Mr.  Abelard  Tomlinson,  a  grandson 
of  the  first  proprietor,  caused   it  to  be  opened.     They  discovered   two 
remarkable  vaults,  built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  loos,  as  was  judired 
from  the  impressions  in  the  eartb.     Tbey  W(;re  situale«l  about  seventeen 
feel  apart,  one  above  the  other.     Both  contained   luines,  the  remains  of 
human  skeletons,  along  with  copper  bracelets,  plates  of  mica,  sea  shells, 
heads  of  wrought  conch,  called  "ivory"  by  the  multitude,  and  some  other 
relics,  most  of  which  were  analooous  to  articles  of  tbe  same  kind  occur- 
'ing  in  other  ancient  mounds  in  the  west.     The  occasion  would  not  indeed 
have  justified  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed,  had  it  not  been 
fcr  the  discovery ,  in  one  of  the  vaults,  of  a  small  flat  stone  of  an  oval  form^ 
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containipg  an  inscription  in  ancient  characters.     This  inscription,  which 
promises  to  throw  new  light  on  the  early  history  of  America,  has  no* 
heen  decyphered.     Copies  of  it  have  heen  sent  ahroad.     It  is  thought 
hy  the  learned  at  Copenhagen,  to  be  Celtiberic.     It  is  not,  in  their  view 
Runic.     It  has,  apparently,  but  one  hieroglyphic,  or  symbolic  figure. 

A  good  deal  of  historical  interest  clusters  about  this  discovery  of  the 
inscribed  stone.  Tomlinson,  the  grandfather,  settled  on  these  flats  in  1772| 
two  years  before  the  murder  of  Logan's  family.  Large  trees,  as  large  as 
any  in  the  forest,  then  covered  the  fiats  and  the  mound.  There  stood  in 
the  depression  I  have  mentioned^  in  the  top  of  the  mound,  a  large  beech 
tree,  which  had  been  visited  earlier,  as  was  shewn  by  several  names  and 
dates  cut  on  the  bark.  Among  these,  there  was  one  of  the  date  of  A.  D. 
1734.  This  I  have  seen  stated  under  Mr.  Tomlinson's  own  hand.  The 
place  continued  to  be  much  visited  from  1770  to  1790,  as  was  shewn 
by  newer  names  and  dates,  and  indeed,  continues  to  be  so  still.  There 
was  standing  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  in  1818,  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  mound,  a  large  dead  or  decayed  white  oak,  which  was  cut  down, 
it  appears,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  On  counting  its  cortical  layers, 
it  was  ascertained  to  be  about  500  years  old.  This  would  denote  the 
desertion  of  the  mound  to  have  happened  about  the  commencement  of 
the  13th  century.  Granting  to  this,  what  appears  quite  clear^  that  the  in- 
scription is  of  European  origin,  have  we  not  evidence,  in  this  fact,  of 
the  continent's  having  been  visited  prior  to  the  era  of  Columbus  f 
Visited  by  whom?  By  a  people,  or  individuals,  it  may  be  said,  who  had 
the  use  of  an  antique  alphabet,  which  was  much  employed,  (although 
corrupted,  varied  and  complicated  by  its  spread)  among  the  native  priest- 
hood of  the  western  shores  and  islands  of  the  European  continent,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

The  next  object  of  antiquarian  interest,  in  my  descent,  was  at  Gallipolis 
— the  site  of  an  original  French  settlement  on  the  west  bank,  which  is 
connected  with  a  story  of  much  interest,  in  the  history  of  western 
migrations.  It  is  an  elevated  and  eligible  plain,  which  had  before  been 
the  site  of  an  Indian,  or  aboriginal  settlement.  Some  of  the  articles  found 
in  a  mound,  such  as  plates  of  mica  and  sea  shells,  and  beads  of  the  wrought 
conch,  indicated  the  same  remote  period  for  this  ancient  settlement,  as 
the  one  at  Grave  Creek  Flats;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  inscribed  articles, 
or  monuments  bearing  alphabetic  characters. 

All  other  interest,  then  known,  on  this  subject,  yielded  to  that  which 
was  felt  in  witnessing  the  antique  works  at  Marietta.  Like  many  others 
who  had  preceded  me  and  many  who  have  followed  me,  in  my  ^isit,  I  felt 
while  walking  over  these  semi-military  ruins,  a  strong  wish  to  know, 
who  had  erected  works  so  different  from  those  of  the  present  race  of  In- 
dians, and  during  what  phasis  of  the  early  history  of  the  continent? 
^  eoFered  way  had,  evidently,  bean  constructed,  from  the  margin  of 
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die  Alaskingum  to  the  elevated  square,  evincing  more  than  the  ordi- 
OBLty  degree  of  military  skill  exercised  by  the  Western  Indians.  Yet 
these  works  revealed  one  trait,  which  assimilates  them,  in  character,  with 
others,  of  kindred  stamp,  in  the  west  I  allude  to  the  defence  of  the  open 
gate-way,  by  a  minor  mound  ;  clearly  denoting  that  the  passage  was  to  be 
disputed  by  men,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  who  merely  sought  an  advantage 
in  exercising  manual  strength,  by  elevation  of  position.  The  Marietta 
tumuli  also,  agree  in  style  with  others  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

A  leaden  plate  was  found  near  this  pbce,  a  few  years  after  this  visit,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  by  Gov.  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  in  1827,  but  the  inscription  upon  it,  which  was  in 
Latin,  but  mutilated,  proved  that  it  related  to  the  period  of  the  French 
supremacy  in  the  Ganadas.  It  appeared  to  have  been  originally  deposited 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Venango,  A.  D.  1749,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

While  at  Marietta,  our  flotilla  was  increased  bv  another  ark  from  the 
Muskingum,  which  brought  to  my  acquaintance  the  Hon.  Jesse  B.  ThomaSy 
of  llliuois,  to  whose  civilities  I  was  afterwards  indebted,  on  several  occa- 
sions.    Thus  reinforced,  we  proceeded  on,  delighted  with  the  scenery  of 
every  new  turn  in  the  river,  and  augmenting  our  circle  of  fellow  travellers, 
and  table  acquaintance,  if  that  can  be  called  a  table  acquaintance  which 
assembles  around  a  rustic  board.      One  night  an  accident  hefel  us,  which 
threatened  the  entire  loss  of  one  of  our  flotilla.     It  so  happened,  at  the 
spot  of  our  landing,  that  the  smaller  ark,  being  outside,  was  press«Hi  by  the 
krger  ones,  so  far  ashore,  as  to  tilt  the  opposite  side  into  the  stream  below 
the  caulked  seam      It  would  have  sunk,  in  a  few  minutes,  but  was  held 
op,  partly  by  its  fastening  to  the  other  bouts.     To  add  to  the  interest  felt, 
it  was  fiJied  with  valuable  machinery.     A  congress  of  the  whole  travelling 
community  assembled  on  shore,  some  pitching  pebble-stones,  and  some 
takinir  a  deeper  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  boat     One  or  two  unsuccessful 
^flbrts  had  been  made  to  bail  it  out,  but  the  water  flowed  in  faster  than 
it  could  be  removed.     To  cut  loose  the  rope  and  abandon  it,  seemed  aU 
that  remained.     "  I  feel  satisfied  "  said  I,  "  to  my  Massachusetts  friend, 
tiial  two  men,  bailing  with  might  and  main,  can  throw  out  more  water, 

• 

tn  a  given  time,  than  is  let  in  by  those  seams ;  and  if  you  will  step  in 
^ith  me,  we  will  test  it,  by  trying  again."  With  a  full  assent  and  ready 
good  will  he  met  this  proposition.  We  pulled  off  our  coats,  and  each 
fifing  a  pail,  stepped  in  the  water,  then  half  leg  deep  in  the  ark,  and 
^an  to  bail  away,  with  all  force.  By  dint  of  determination  we  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  water  line  lower,  and  catching  new  spirit 
at  this,  we  Anally  succeeded  in  sinking  its  level  below  the  caulked  seam. 
The  point  was  won.  Others  now  stepped  in  to  our  relief  The  ark 
^  its  machinery  were  saved.  This  little  incident  was  one  of  those 
^Uch  served  to  produce  pleasurable  sensations,  all  round,  and  led  per- 
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haps,  to  some  civilities  at  a  subsequent  date,  which  were  valuable  to  me. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  owned  the  ark,  was  so  well  p.cased,  that 
he  ordered  a  warm  breakfast  of  toast,  chickens,  and  coiTee  on  shore 
for  the  whole  party.  This  was  a  welcome  substitute  for  our  ordinary 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  tea  on  board.  Such  little  incidents  serve  as  new 
points  of  encouragement  to  travellers:  the  very  shores  of  the  rivei 
looked  more  delightful,  afler  we  put  out,  and  went  on  our  way  that  morn- 
ing. So  much  has  a  satisfied  appetite  to  do  with  the  aspect  of  things, 
both  without,  as  well  as  within  doors. 

The  month  of  April  had  now  fairly  opened.  The  season  was  delight- 
ful. Every  rural  sound  was  joyful — every  sight  novel,  and  a  thousand 
circumstances  united  to  make  the  voyage  one  of  deep  and  unmixed 
interest.  At  this  early  season  nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  gives 
a  more  striking  and  pleasing  character  to  the  forest,  than  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  celtis  ohioensis,  or  Red  Bud.  It  presents  a  perfect 
bouquet  of  red,  or  rose-coloured  petals,  while  there  is  not  a  leaf  exfoliated 
upon  its  branches,  or  in  the  entire  forest. 

No  incident,  further  threatening  the  well  being  of  our  party,  occurred 
on  the  descen-:  to  Cincinnatti,  where  we  landed  in  safety.  But  long  before 
we  reached  this  city,  its  outliers^  to  use  a  geological  phrase,  were  encoun* 
tered,  in  long  linvs  and  rafts  of  boards  and  pine  timber,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Alleghany,  and  arks  and  flat-boats,  from  all  imaginable  places, 
with  all  imaginable  names,  north  of  its  latitude.  Next,  steamboats  lying 
along  the  gravel  or  clay  banks,  then  a  steam-mill  or  two,  puffing  up 
its  expended  strength  to  the  clouds,  and  Anally,  the  dense  mass  of  brick 
and  wooden  buildings,  jutting  dov^  in  rectangular  streets — from  high 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  and  coroma>iding  hills  in  the  rear.  All  was 
suited  to  realize  high  expectations.  Here  .\vas  a  city  indeed,  on  the  very 
spot  from  which  St.  Clair  set  out,  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  in  1791, 
against  the  hostile  Indians.  Twenty-five  years  had  served  to  transform 
the  wilderness  into  scenes  of  cultivation  and  elegance,  realizing,  with  nc 
faint  outlines,  the  gay  creations  of  eastern  fable. 
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CnccncATi  had,  at  this  time,  (1818,)  the  appearance  of  a  nptdlj  grow^ 
ioor  city,  which  appeared  to  have,  from  acme  general  caoaei,  heeo  asddenlj 
checked  in  its  gromh.     Whole  ronrs  of  onfiaithed  brkk  buikiings  had 
beca  left  by  the  workmen.     Banks,  and  the  offices  of  corporate  and  mans- 
facturing  companies,  were  not  nnfrcqaendy  (bond  shot     Nor  did  it  re- 
qaire  long  looking  or  mach  inqairy  to  learn  that  it  had  seen  more  proa- 
peroas  times.     A  branch  bank  of  the  U.  8.  thee  recently  eUaUished  theic^ 
was  mach  and  bitterly,  bat  I  know  not  how  jostly,  spoken  against     But  if 
there  was  not  the  same  life  and  air  in  all  departments,  that  ibrmerly  ex- 
isted, there  was  abundant  eWdence  of  the  existence  of  resources  in  the  city 
and  country,  which  must  revive  and  push  it  onward  in  its  career  and 
growth,  to  rank  second  to  no  city  west  of  the  AUeghanies.     This  city  owes 
its  origin,  I  believe,  to  John  deves  Symes,  iather-in-law  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  a  Jerseyman  by  birth,  who,  in  planning  it,  took  Philadel- 
phia as  his  model     This  has  imparted  a  regobrity  to  its  streets,  and 
squares,  that  visitors  will  at  once  recognise,  as  characteristic  of  its  paren- 
tage.    It  stands  on  a  heavy  diluvial  for^tion  of  various  layers  of  clay, 
loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  disposed  in  two  great  plateaux,  or  first  and  second 
banks,  the  lowest  of  which  is  aomlfdiiity  or  forty  feet  above  the  common 
summer  level  of  the  Ohio.    'i!"ftthis  river  has  sometimes,  but  rarely,  been 
known  to  surmount  this  barrier  and  invade  the  lowermost  streets  of  the 
city.     These  diluvial  beds  have  yielded  some  curious  antiquarian  relics, 
which  lead  the  mind  farther  back,  for  their  origin,  than  the  Indian  race. 
The  most  curious  of  these,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  reported  to  me,  was 
the  discovery  of  a  small  antique-shaped  iron  horse-shoe,  found  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  surface  in  grading  one  of  the  streets,  and  the  blunt  end, 
or  stump  of  a  tree,  at  another  locality,  at  the  depth  of  ninety-four  feet,  to- 
gether with  marks  of  the  cut  of  an  axe,  and  an  iron  wedge.     I  have 
had  Qo  means  to  verify  these  facts,  but  state  them  as  credible,  from  the  cor- 
roborative testimony  afforded  them  by  other  discoveries  in  the  great  geolo- 
gical basin  of  the  west,  examined  by  me,  which  denote  human  occupancy 
tn  America  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  unconsolidated  and 
Mesne  series. 
Oar  flotilla  here  broke  up,  and  the  persons  who  had  formed  iu  floating 
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community  separated,  each  to  pursue  his  several  way,  and  separate  views. 
I  made  several  acquaintances,  whose  names  are  recollected  with  pleasura 
Dr.  S.  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  introduced  me  to  his  young  partner, 
Dr.  Moorhead,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  eligible  private  lodg- 
ings. The  three  weeks  I  spent  in  this  city  were  agreeably  passed,  varied 
m  they  ^i^re,  by  short  excursions  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  Licking 
valley— ra  stream  which  comes  in.  on  I  he  Kentucky  side,  directly  opposite 
the  city,  I  went,  one  day,  to  see  an  experimental  structure,  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  Walnut  hills,  with  a  very  long  pipe,  or  wooden  chamber  lead- 
ing up  their  sides,  and  rising  above  their  tops.  This  was  constructed  by 
an  ingenious  person,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Gen.  Lyttle,  under  the  con- 
fident hope  of  his  realizing  a  practical  mechanical  power  from  the  rari- 
faction  of  atmospheric  air.  There  was  confessedly  a  power,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  in  muhiplying  this  power,  so  as  to  render  it  practically  appU- 
cable  to  the  turning  of  machinery.  The  ratio  of  its  increase,  contended  for, 
namely,  the  length  of  the  pipe,  appeared  to  me  to  be  wholly  fallacious,  and 
the  result  proved  it  so.  The  thing  was  afterwards  abandoned.  There 
was  an  ancient  mound  here,  which  had  not  then  been  opened,  but  which 
has  since  yielded  a  curious  ornamented  stone,  bearing  a  kind  of  arabesqae 
figures,  not  dissimilar,  in  the  style  of  drawing,  to  some  of  the  rude  sculp- 
tured figures  of  Yucatan,  as  recently  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Stephens 
and  Mr.  Gather  wood. 

I  received,  one  day,  a  note  from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  White  Lead 
Works,  above  the  cit)^equesting  me  to  visit  it,  and  inspect  in  detail  the 
processes  of  tl^Mn|inuIP(^|^e.  The  latter  I  found  to  be  defective  in  the 
mode  of  corroding'^fe  leaa^H^  acetic  ac^F  there  was  also  an  unneces- 
sary complication  and  amoun^Btau^iIllMFit^  bringing  the  oxide  into 
the  condition  of  a  good  pigro^n^9Mmttin|^nto  kegs,  which  had  been 
very  onerous  in  its  cost^-aad  ^^^/^^^^^^^^^  to  get  out  of  order. 

II  was  during  my  stay  he«Pn!hamHneit  the  efifects  of  the  western 
limestone  waters  m  deranging  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  paid  for  my 
initiation  into  the  habit,  as  all  strangers  must,  by  some  days  confinement 
Dr.  M.  brought  me  about,  and  checked  the  disease,  without  any  perma- 
nently injurious  effects  on  my  genef0  heaUh. 

When  I  was  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river,  I  went  to  seek  a  passage 
along  the  landing,  but  found  no  boat  (steamboats  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  those  days  )  While  pacing  the  beach,  I  met  a  man  of  gende- 
manly  appearance,  who  had  experienced  the  same  disappointment,  and 
was  desirous  to  go  forward  in  his  journey.  He  told  me,  that  he  had 
found  a  small  row  boat,  well  built,  and  fitted  with  seats,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased for  a  reasonable  sum  ;  that  it  would  hold  our  baggage  very  well, 
and  he  thought  we  could  make  a  pleasant  trip  in  it  as  far  as  Louisville  at 
the  Falls,  where  the  means  of  communication  by  steamboats  were  ample. 
f^  examining  the  boat,  and  a  little  inquiry,  I  acceded  to  this  proposition, 


tnd  I  had  no  cause  to  rtgm  k  T^es  gfmtPTTwn.  -voiok  laam  I  ivi*  £i^ 
gotten,  but  which  is  somewhere  axDsotr  irr  voen.  -vna  &  3ac:«»  ic  ^r 
citj  of  Nancy,  bat  a  resideot  of  BakJBar*  Bt  -rm  jks  3ip  zirr  jadf 
I  believe,  Franco-Gennan,  speakia?  lae  m-  juurmirsi  -n^rr  -wtL  ia2  :^ 
English  with  peculiarities.  He  had  a  ioifvaisBC  ant  iciufx  azuBaeBiBDe 
and  social,  agreeable  manners,  dcc  i»  £re«-.  sue  xjSrr  mertii :  anf  n 
performed  the  trip  without  aocideot.  aStAaof^  we^  sat  a  aarrav  eacipf  cae 
day  from  a  sawyer,  one  of  that  iuudkna  cam  cf  tiifae  titics'  peaci^  califMi  in 
western  parlance,  a  sleeping  sawyer.  I:  wa»  mofw  :*«  acech  of  3Ait  :  the 
atmosphere  was  mild  and  balmy,  loaded  wi&  the  fKcfamei  of  opening 
vegetation  ;  we  took  the  oars  and  the  helm  aheraately :  we  hwi  a  conscaot 
succession  of  pretty  views ;  we  put  ashore  to  eai  and  to  sleep,  and  the  whok 
trip,  which  occupied  some  three  or  ibor  days  at  the  fiiithesL  was  perfectly 
delightful 

We  put  ashore  at  Yevay,  where  the  Swiss  had  then  newly  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  to  see  the  vineyards  and  the  mode  of  cnhivation. 
I  have  since  witnessed  this  culture  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  found 
il  to  be  very  similar.  The  vines  are  closely  pruned  and  kept  from  becoming 
woody,  and  are  trained  to  slender  sticks,  which,  are  arranged  with  the 
order  of  a  garden  bean-bed,  which  at  the  proper  season,  they  much  re- 
semble.    We  also  tasted  the  wine,  and  found  it  poor. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  voyage,  we  took  into  our  boat  a  young  physician 
—a  Hollander,  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  telling  him,  that  by  way 
of  equivalent,  we  should  expect  him  to  take  his  turn  at  the  oars.  Ho  was 
a  man  of  small  stature — well  formed,  rather  slovenly,  yet  pretty  well 
dressed,  with  blue  eyes,  a  florid  face,  and  very  voluble.  Of  all  that  he 
said,  however,  by  far  the  most  strikipg  part,  was  his  account  of  bin  skill 
in  curing  cancer.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  an  itinerating  canc«*r-dr>ctr>r. 
He  said,  amid  other  things,  that  he  had  received  on  invit;itiori  Vt  i/o  find 
cure  the  Governor  of  Indiana.  We  now  had  Indiana  on  our  r'tyUi  Uuniif 
and  Kentucky  on  our  left 

These  are  the  principal  incidents  of  the  trip.  W^;  r^rUt^  our  4*tinttit. 
tion  in  safety,  and  landed  on  the  superb  naturil  irylvttn  Wfill  ot  \mi^ 
which  is  formed  by  the  entrance  of  BearqrJi**  f'r*i^U  v.t*),  ff.i  ^/K.-y  yuji 
in  front  of,  or  a  little  above.  L/iuisvilJe.  H*r'  v  *:  */,*A  '^n  »^/  »  •/,-  ^ 
separate  lodgings,  and  parted.  1  foun'i  Vt  -s  ^trr  or  'vv'y.  '),..'  f  f  U  *  i.^) 
from  Nancy  had  a  flourish inir  v:hooJ  for  ;:  •  v.'v  •v*/i<t  •*.'!»«'    » ».v«': 

"  ^  0 

exercise,  where,  at  his  invhatjon.  I  v-^-m  v>  VJ^••  ?.♦♦•,      $'*^,ut  »<  ..  .♦,.  /,   f 
learned,  as  we  descended  tht  Orjio.  *^n*  *.':.*  ^>yh*  »--,^  i^u  •/*.♦.,»  */  .  o,«  / 
in  military  science,  are  d^v.m. ■:-*-:  ly  v.«,  Mj;*y>M/;  ;/>r.i','/«.  -/  ..  »»,*»*. 
standing  at  its  head,  and  VyjV\%'/  <i/firHif^*;^4j 

I  found  in  the  hme-i^jw:  rvckt  wtai*;*  Ivm.  *,m  *^/:  */  '.m  r.M  #  i^**  ,,*j^, 
the  town  and  Com  Islaod.  'm  'jvru\>  fiiim««/itr  u««<  ftvii^;  'i'4^4  y^^  a^  i4 
organic  remains;  and  whik  I  rmuuMiC  i^su.  wu^jl  ¥»k^  s^^fWai.  ^mi^i, 
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I  wrote  a  notice  for  one  of  the  papers,  of  a  locality  of  manganese  on  Sandy 
river,  Ky.,  and  others  of  some  other  objects  of  natural  history  in  Jthe 
west,  which  I  perceived,  by  their  being  copied  at  the  eastward,  were  well 
taken.  It  was  my  theory,  that  there  was  a  general  interest  felt  in  the 
Atlantic  States  for  information  from  the  west,  and  this  slight  incident  served 
to  encourage  me. 

'  The  steamboat  canal  since  constructed  around  the  falls  at  this  place,  was 
then  a  project  only  spoken  of,  and  is  here  alluded  to  for  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  mention,  that  in  its  actual  subsequent  execution,  we  are  informed 
the  workmen  came,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
calcareous  rocky  to  a  brick  hearth,  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  the 
remains  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 

1  took  walks  almost  daily,  on  the  fine  promenade,  shaded  with  lofty 
trees,  festooned  with  their  native  vines,  along  the  Beargrass  Creek,  which 
is  the  common  place  of  landing  for  arks  and  boats.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, there  came  in  a  large  ark,  which  had  been  freighted  at  Perryo- 
polis,  on  the  Yioughagany,  some  thirty  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  The  two 
proprietors  were  K.  and  K.,  Marylanders,  both  young  men,  or  verging  to 
middle  life,  who  had  clubbed  together  the  necessary  funds,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  resolved  on  a  trading  voyage.  There  was  something  in  the 
air  and  manners  of  both,  which  1  thought  I  could  trust  in  for  an  agree* 
able  voyage,  especially  as  they  saw  in  me,  not  a  rival  in  commerce  of  any 
kind,  but  a  mere  observer, — a  character  which  I  found,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  placed  me  on  grounds  of  neutrality  and  advantage.  Steamboats 
are  the  worst  vehicles  ever  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  make  ob- 
servations on  a  country,  always  excepting  the  last  improvement  on  loco- 
motive rail-roads.  To  a  naturalist,  especially,  they  are  really  horrible. 
Not  a  tree  or  plant  can  be  examined ;  not  a  shell,  or  a  rock  certainly  iden- 
tified. Hundreds  of  miles  are  passed  in  a  few  hours ;  the  effect  of  speed 
is  to  annihilate  space ;  town  succeeds  town,  and  object  object,  with  such 
rapidity,  that  there  is  no  distinct  time  left  for  observation  or  reflection ;  and 
after  the  voyager  has  reached  his  point  of  destination,  be  is  often  seriously 
in  doubt,  what  he  has  seen,  and  what  he  has  not  seen,  and  is  as  much  puz- 
zled to  put  together  the  exact  feature  of  the  country's  geography,  as  if  he 
were  called  to  re-adjust  the  broken  incidents  of  a  night's  dream.  I  had 
yet  another  objection  to  this  class  of  boats,  at  the  era  mentioned.  Their 
boilers  and  machinery  were  not  constructed  with  elaborate  skill  and 
strength  \  their  commanders  were  often  intemperate,  and  a  spirit  of  reckless 
rivalry  existed,  whose  results  were  not  infrequently  exhibited  In  exploded 
sunk^  or  grounded  boats,  and  the  loss  of  lives. 

it  is  a  regulation  of  law  that  pilots  are  provided  for  all  boats,  descending 

the  tails— a  descent,  by  the  way,  which  can  only  be  made  on  the  Indiana 

ade.     When  this  officer  came  on  board,  the  owners  thought  best  to  go  by 

Mmd  to  Bbipfingfoxt     I  had  less  at  stake  in  its  safety  than  they,  yet  fell  a 
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deHTO  to  wHnefli  this  norel  mode  of  descent;  nor  did  the  retuh  disappoint 
me.  StandiDg  on  the  deck,  or  rather  flat  roof  of  the  ark,  the  view  was 
inteTcstiDg'  aud  exciting^.  The  first  point  at  which  the  mass  of  water 
breaks  was  the  principal  point  of  danger,  as  there  is  here  a  powerful  re- 
flux, or  eddy  current,  on  the  right  hand,  while  the  main  velocity  of  the 
carrent  drives  the  vessel  in  a  direction  which,  if  not  checked  by  the  large 
sweeps,  would  inevitably  swamp  it  The  object  is  to  give  this  check,  and 
shoot  her  into  the  eddy  water.  Tfai^  was  done.  The  excitement  ceased 
in  a  few  moments,  and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  way  with  less  exertion 
to  the  men,  and  got  down  (he  remainder  of  the  fells  in  perfect  safety.  All 
this  danger  to  the  grrowing  commerce  of  the  west,  is  now  remedied  by  the 
LoaisviUe  canal,  which,  by  a  work  of  but  two  miles  in  length,  which  holds 
the  relative  position  of  a  string  to  the  bow,  connects  the  navigable  waters 
above  and  below  those  falls,  and  permits  all  river  craft  of  the  largest  bur- 
den to  nasa. 

It  was  about  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  little  above,  that  I  first  saw  the 

gay  and  noisy  paroquet,  or  little  parrot  of  the  west ;  a  gregarious  bird, 

whose  showy  green  and  yellow  plumage  makes  it  quite  an  object  to  be 

noticed  and  remembered  in  a  passage  on  the  lower  Ohio.    One  of  these 

birds,  which  had  been  wounded,  was  picked  up  out  of  the  river,  a  few 

miles  below  the  falls.     It  was  evident,  from  the  occurrence  of  this  species, 

and  other  features  in  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  that  we  were  now 

making  a  rapid  southing.     The  red-bud,  the  papaw,  the  buckeye,  and  the 

cQcumber  tree,  had  all  introduced  themselves  to  notice,  among  the  forest 

species,  below  Pittsburgh  ;  ahhough  they  are  all,  I  think,  actually  known 

to  extend  a  little  north  of  that  latitude ;  and  we  now  soon  had  added  to  the 

catalogue,  the  pecan  and  cypress,  and  the  cane,  with  the  constant  attendant 

of  the  latter,  the  green  briar.     I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  pecan, 

umil  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  and  Shawneetown,  where  I 

went  on  a  shooting  excursion  with  a  young  Kentuckian,  who  gave  me 

the  first  practical  exhibition  of  bringing  down  single  pigeons  and  other 

small  game  with  the  rifle,  by  generally  striking  the  head  or  neck  only. 

Ihad  heard  of  this  kind  of  shooting  before,  and  witnessed  some  capital 

ttill  shots,  but  here  was  a  demonstration  of  it,  in  brush  and  brier— K^atching 

*  sight  as  best  one  could.     The  ball  used  on  these  occasions  was  about 

the  size  of  a  large  buckshot. 

.  Shawneetown  is  a  word  which  bringis  to  mind  one  of  the  North  Ame- 
ncan  tribes,  who,  between  1632  and  the  present  time,  figure  as  one  of  the 
froDtier  actors  in  our  history.  They  have,  in  this  time,  with  the  ubiquity 
of  one  of  their  own  genii,  skipped  over  half  America.  They  were  once,  cer- 
^inly  dwellers  on  the  Savannah,  if  not,  at  a  still  earlier  day,  on  the  Suanee,  in 
Florida ;  then  fled  north,  a  part  coming  down  the  Kentucky  river,  and  a 
put  fleeing  to  the  Delaware,  and  thence  west  They  are  now  on  the 
KoDga,  west  of  the  Missouri    So  much  for  the  association  of  narr^s. 
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History  never  remembers  any  thing  which  she  can  possibly  forget,  and  I 
I  found  at  leost,  one  high-feeling  personage  here,  who  did  not  like  the  man- 

ner in  which  I  associated  the  modern  town  with  reminiscences  of  the 
savages.  ^' Why,  sir,"  said  he,  as  we  walked  the  deck  of  the  ark,  floating 
down  the  Ohio,  and  getting  nearer  the  place  every  moment,  ^'  we  have  a 
bank  there,  and  a  court  house ;  it  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Gallatin  county  ; 
—and  a  printing  press  is  about  to  be  established  ; — it  is  a  very  thriving 
place,  and  it  bids  fair  to  remain  second  to  none  below  the  Wabash."  "  All 
this,  truly,"  I  responded,  willing  to  reprove  pride  in  an  easy  way, "  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  wigwam  and  the  council-Are,  and  wampum  coin-beads." 
It  is  sometimes  better  to  smile  than  argue,  and  I  found  it  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  did  not  wish  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  rising  greatness,  or  pour 
upon  a  love  of  home  and  locality,  honorable  and  praise-worthy  in  my 
fellow  traveller,  the  chilling  influence  of  cold  historical  facts.  My  allu- 
sions were  the  mere  effect  of  the  association  of  ideas,  resulting  from 
names.  If  the  residents  of  Shawneetown  do  not  like  to  be  associated  with 
the  native  race,  who  would  not  have  exchanged  a  good  bow  and  arrows 
for  all  the  court  houses  in  Christendom,  they  should  bestow  upon  the 
olace  some  epithet  which  may  sever  the  tie. 
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After  stopping  a  day  or  more  at  ShawneetowD,  and  reconnoitenng  Us 
ricioity,  I  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  and  from  thence, 
after  many  days  detention  at  that  point  waiting  for  a  boat,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.     I  found  this  to  be  a  highly  interesting  section  of  the  river,  from 
its  great  expanse  and  its  fine  water  prospects.     The  picturesque  calcareous 
cliSs  on  the  west  banks,  display  a  novel  and  attractive  line  of  river  scenery. 
The  Ohio  had,  from  its  commencement,  well  sustained  the  propriety  of  its 
ancient  appellation  of  the  Beautiful  River  ]  but  it  here  assumed  something 
more  than  beautiful — it  was  majestic.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
stream,  in  the  course  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  flow  from 
Pittsburg  to  Shawneetown,  had  been  swelled  on  the  right  and  left  haniftpi 
the  Scioto,  the  Muskingum,  the  Kentucky,  the  Miami,  Green  River,  ^Ikr 
bash,  aod  other  rivers  of  scarcely  inferior  size.     It  is  still  further  aug- 
mented, from  the  left  bank,  with  those  noble  tributaries,  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee,  which  bring  in  the  gathered  drain  of  the  middler  ranges 
of  the  Alleghanies.     It  is  below  Shawneetown,  too,  that  the  clilfs  of  the 
Cave-in-Rock- Coast  present  themselves  on  the  west  shore — with  their  as- 
tocialions  of  the  early  robber-era  which  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
pen  of  fiction  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.     These  clifis  are  cavernous, 
and  assume  varied  forms.     They  rise  in  bold  elevations,  which  bear  the 
general  name  of  the  Knobs,  but  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of  moun- 
tains.   Distinct  from  the  interest  they  have  by  casting  their  castle-like 
shadows,  at  sunset,  in  the  pure  broad  stream,  they  constitute  a  kind 
of  Derbyshire  in  their  fine  purple  spars,  and  crystalized  galena  and  other 
niineralogical  attractions.     I  was  told  that  a  German  of  the  name  of  Storch, 
^^ho  pretended  to  occult  knowledge,  had,  years  before,  led  money  and 
mineral  diggers  about  these  Knobs,  and  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
fine  fluates  of  lime  found  here. 

One  can  hardly  pass  these  broken  eminences,  with  the  knowledge  that 
^ey  tally  in  their  calcareous  structure  and  position  with  the  rock  forma- 
tion of  the  Missouri  state  border,  lying  immediately  west  of  them,  without 
regarding  them  as  the  apparent  monuments  of  some  ancient  geological 
change,  which  afiected  a  very  wide  space  of  country  north  of  their  po.«i' 
^n.    A  barrier  of  »His  nature,  which  should  link  the  Tennessee  and  M»v 
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aoari  coasts,  at  Grand  'Tower,  would  have  conrerted  into  an  inland 
the  principal  area  of  the  present  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Southern 
Ohio.  The  line  of  separation  in  this  latitude  is  not  great.  It  constitutes 
the  narrowest  point  between  the  opposing  rock  formations  of  the  east  and 
west  shores,  so  far  as  the  latter  rise  through  and  above  the  soil. 

I  was  still  in  a  floating  Monougahela  ark  as  we  approached  this  coast 
of  clifis.  The  day  was  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  so  still  and  calm  that  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect  mirror.  Our  captain  ordered  alongside  the  skiflT,  which  served 
as  his  jolly  boat,  and  directed  the  men  to  land  me  at  the  Great  Cave.  Its 
wide  and  yawning  mouth  gave  expectations,  however,  which  were  not 
realized.  It  closes  rapidly  as  it  is  pursued  into  the  rock,  and  never  could 
have  afforded  a  safe  shelter  for  gangs  of  robbers  whose  haunts  were 
known.  Tradition  states,  on  this  point,  that  its  mouth  was  formerly  closed 
and  hid  by  trees  and  foliage,  by  which  means  the  unsuspecting  voyagers 
with  their  upward  freight  were  waylaid.  We  overtook  the  slowly  float- 
ing ark  before  it  had  reached  Hurricane  Island,  and  the  next  land  we 
made  was  at  Smithfield,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  While  here, 
several  discharged  Tennessee  militiamen,  or  volunteers  from  the  still  un- 
fii^^ed  Indian  war  in  the  south,  landed  on  their  way  home.  They  were 
^Mkped  after  the  fashion  of  western  hunters,  with  hunting  shirts  and 
>*  TflRs,itod  took  a  manifest  pride  in  declaring  that  they  had  fought  under 
"  old  Hickory" — a  term  which  has,  since  that  era,  become  familiar  to  the 
civilized  world.  I  here  first  saw  that  singular  excrescence  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  called  cypress  knees.  The  point  of  land  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio,  was  a  noted  locality  of  the  cypress 
tree.  This  tree  puts  up  from  its  roots  a  blunt  cone,  of  various  size  and 
height,  which  resembles  a  sugar  loaf.  It  is  smooth,  and  without  limb  or 
foliage.  An  ordinary  cone  or  knee  would  measure  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  thirty  inches  high.  It  would  seem  like  an  abortive  effort  of  the 
tree  to  put  up  another  growth.  The  paroquet  was  exceedingly  abundant 
at  this  place,  along  the  shores,  and  in  the  woods.  They  told  me  that  this 
bird  rested  by  hooking  its  upper  mandible  to  a  limb.  I  made  several 
shooting  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  remember  that  I 
claimed,  in  addition  to  smaller  trophies  of  these  daily  rambles,  a  shrike 
and  a  hystrix. 

At  length  a  keel  boat  came  in  from  the  Illinois  Saline,  commanded  by 
a  Captain  Ensminger — an  Americo-German — a  bold,  frank  man,  very 
intelligent  of  things  relating  to  river  navigation.  With  him  I  took  passage 
for  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  we  were  soon  under  weigh,  by  the  force 
of  oars,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  We  stopped  a  short  time  at  a  new 
hamlet  on  the  Illinois  shore,  which  had  been  laid  out  by  some  speculators 
of  Cincinnati,  but  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  name.  It  was 
called,  by  a  kind  of  bathos  in  nomenclature,  <'  America."     I  observed  on 
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the  shores  of  the  rifer  at  this  place,  a  very  recent  formation  of  pudding- 
stDoe,  or  rather  a  local  stratum  of  indurated  pebbles  and  clay,  in  which, 
the  cementing  ingredient  was  the  oxyde  of  iron.     Chalybeate  waters  per- 
colated  over  and  amongst  this  mass.     This  was  the  last  glimpse  of  consol- 
idated matter.     Ail  below,  and  indeed  far  above,  was  alluvial,  or  of  recent 
origin.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  fertile  character  of  the  soil,  or  its  rank 
vegetation  and  forest  growth,  as  we  approached  the  point  of  junction ;  but 
it  was  a  region  subject  to  periodical  overflows,  the  eras  of  which  were  very 
distinctly  marked  by  tufts  and  bunches  of  grass,  limbs,  and  other  floating 
matter  which  had  been  lodged  and  left  in  the  forks  and  branches  of  trees, 
now  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  our  heads.     It  was  now  the  first  day  of 
July,  and  I  felt  the  most  intense  interest  as  we  approached  and  came  to  the 
point  of  confluence.     I  had  followed  the  Ohio,  in  all  its  sinuosities,  a  thou- 
sand miles.     I  had  spent  more  than  three  months  in  its  beautiful  and  va- 
ried valley ;  and  I  had  something  of  the  attachment  of  an  old  friend  for  its 
noble  volume,  and  did  not  well  like  to  see  it  about  to  be  lost  in  the  mighty 
Mississippi     Broad  and  ample  as  it  was,  however,  bringing  in  the  whole 
congregated  drain  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  table 
lands  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  contest  was  soon  decided.     The  stream  had, 
at  that  season,  sunk  down  to  its  summer  level,  and  exhibited  a  transparent 
blue  volume.     The  Mississippi,  on  the  contrary,  was  swelled  by  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  in  its  vernal  flood.     Coming 
in  at  rather  an  acute  angle,  it  does  not  immediately  arrest  the  former,  but 
throws  its  waters  along  the  Tennessee  shores.     It  runs  with  prodigious 
Telocity.     Its  waters  are  thick,  turbid,  and  replete  with  mingled  and  float- 
ing masses  of  sand  and  other  comminuted  rock  and  floating  vegetation, 
trees,  and  rubbish.     For  miles  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  waters  was  visible  by  its  colour  ;  but  long  before  it  reaches  the 
Iroa  Banks,  the  modern  site  of  Memphis — the  Father  of  Waters,  as  it 
is  poetically,  not  literally,  called — had  prevailed,  and  held  on  its  way  to 
make  new  conquests  of  the  St.  Francis,  the  White,  the  Arkansas,  and 
other  noble  streams. 

Our  captain,  although  he  had  no  lack  of  self-con fldence,  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  haste  to  grapple  with  this  new  foe,  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  tur- 
bid stream,  but  determined  to  try  it  next  morning.  This  left  me.  a  good 
part  of  the  day,  in  a  position  where  there  was  not  much  to  reward  inquiry. 
I  fehed  awhile  from  the  boat's  side,  but  was  rewarded  with  nothing 
besides  a  gar,  a  kind  of  sword,  or  rather  billed  fish,  which  appears  to  be 
prorided  with  this  appendage  to  stir  up  its  food  or  prey  from  a  muddy 
iMtom.  Its  scales  and  skin  are  nearly  as  hard  and  compact  as  a  shark's, 
tod  its  flesh  is  equally  valueless.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  town  of  Cairo 
^  since  been  located.  There  were,  at  the  period  mentioned,  several 
trband  fiat-boats  lying  on  the  higher  banks,  where  they  had  been  moored 
is  high  water.     These  now  served  as  dwellings,  and  by  cutting  doors  ia 
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their  sides  they  fonned  rude  groceries  and  provision  stores.  Whatever 
else,  however,  was  to  he  seen  at  so  low  and  nascent  a  point,  the  mosquito 
as  night  came  on,  soon  convinced  us  that  he  was  the  true  magnate  of  those 
dominions. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  our  stout-hearted  commandeiL.put 
fais  hoatmen  in  motion,  and  turned  his  keel  into  the  torient ;  but  such  was 
the  velocity  of  the  water,  and  its  opacity  and  thick  turbid ness,  that  I 
thought  we  should  have  been  precipitated  down  stream,  and  hurled  against 
sunken  logs.  Those  who  have  ascended  this  stream  in  the  modern  era 
of  steamboats,  know  nothing  of  these  difficuhies.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
stem  the  current  A  new  mode  of  navigation,  to  me  at  least,  was  to  be 
tried,  and  it  was  evidently  one  which  the  best  practised  and  stoutest-hearted 
m&0(  by  no  means  relished.  These  boats  are  furnished  with  a  plank  walk 
on  each  side,  on  which  slats  are  nailed  to  give  a  foothold  to  the  men. 
Each  man  has  a  pole  of  ash  wood  about  16  feet  long,  with  a  wooden  knob 
at  the  head  to  rest  against  the  shoulder,  and  a  blunt  point  at  the  other  end 
shod  with  iron.  Planting  these  upon  the  bottom  near  shore,  with  their 
heads  facing  down  stream,  the  men  bend  all  their  force  upon  them,  pro- 
pelling the  boat  by  their  feet  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  is  a  very 
laborious  and  slow  mode  of  ascent,  which  has  now  been  entirely  super- 
seded on  the  main  rivers  by  the  use  of  steam. 

Such  is  the  fury  and  velocity  of  the  current,  that  it  threatens  at  every 
freshet  to  tear  down  and  burst  asunder  its  banks,  and  run  lawless  through 
the  country.  OAen  whole  islands  are  swept  away  in  a  short  time.  We 
had  an  instance  of  this  one  night,  when  the  island  against  which  we  were 
moored,  began  to  tumble  into  the  channel,  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  by 
the  falling  earth  and  the  recoil  of  the  waves,  and  we  got  away  to  the  main 
shore  with  much  efibrt,  for  night  was  set  in,  the  current  furious,  and  the 
shore  to  which  we  were  going  entirely  unknown.  To  have  struck  a 
sunken  log  on  such  a  traverse,  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  been 
fatal.  We  got  at  length  upon  a  firm  shore,  where  we  moored  and  turned 
in  at  a  late  hour ;  but  a  curious  cause  of  alarm  af^ain  roused  us.  Some 
animal  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  not  far  below 
us,  which  in  the  dimness  of  the  night  appeared  to  be  a  bear.  All  who 
had  arms,  got  them,  and  there  was  quite  a  bustle  and  no  little  excitement 
among  the  cabin  passengers.  The  most  knowing  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
white  bear.  It  produced  a  snorting  sound  resembling  it.  It  seemed  furi- 
ous. Both  white  and  furious  it  certainly  was,  but' after  much  delay,  com* 
mendable  caution,  and  no  want  of  the  display  of  courage,  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  large  wounded  hog,  which  had  been  shot  in  the  snout  and  head,  and 
came  to  allay  its  fevered  and  festered  flesh,  by  night,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  « 

To  stem  the  current  along  this  portion  of  the  river  required  almoflt 
superhuman  power.    Oflen  not  more  than  a  few  miles  can  be  made  with 
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a  kizd  dmf9  iifftiiiM  We  wvbc  tbe  fint  day  six  mika,  the  second  about 
the  aaae  dittuKC  ami  tke  tkiid  e^ht  miles;  which  brought  us  to  the  first 
caknaiBd  iuid  aloog^  a  low  dbtnci  of  the  iciest  shore,  called  the  Tye \va|>cty 
Baoam.  There  were  six  or  e^ht  small  fiirms  at  this  spot ;  the  land  rich, 
aad  aid  lo  be  quifie  well  adapted  for  com^  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  I  ob« 
lerred  here  the  papaw.  Tne  next  day  we  ascended  but  three  miles  and 
ttofiped.  the  ciew  being  found  too  \Teak  to  proceed.  While  moorcil  to  the 
bank,  we  were  passed  by  serenl  boats  destined  for  St  Louis,  which  were 
loaied  widi  |Hiie  boards  and  plank  from  Olean,  on  thd  sourct*8  of  the  Al- 
leghany. They  toU  os  that  sixty  dollars  per  thousand  foet  could  be  ub* 
tained  for  them. 

Additional  men  having  been  hired,  we  went  forward  the  next  day  to  a 
point  which  is  called  the  Little  Chain  of  Rocks,  where,  from  sickness  in 
some  of  the  hands,  another  halt  became  necessary.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
die  firm  cherty  day,  or  diluvial  soil  of  the  Missouri  shore,  first  presonts 
iself  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  soil  is  of  n  sterile  and  mineral  cha- 
rKter.  I  noticed  beneath  the  first  elevated  point  of  it,  near  the  river's  cxljifo, 
a  locality  of  white  compact  earth,  which  is  called  chalk,  and  is  actually 
naed  as  such  by  mechanics.  On  giving  a  specimen  of  it,  aAor  my  return 
to  New  York  in  1819,  to  Mr.  John  Griscom,  he  found  it  completely  desti* 
tote  of  carbonic  acid ;  it  appears  to  be  a  condition  of  alumine  or  nearly 
pare  clay.  Large  masses  of  pudding-stone,  disrupted  from  their  original 
position,  were  seen  lying  along  the  shore  at  this  locality,  being  similar  in 
their  character  to  that  seen  on  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

We  ascended  the  river  this  day  ten  miles,  and  the  next  five  iinies,  which 
brought  us  to  Cape  Girardeau,  at  the  estimated  distance  of  fifty  miitJii  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  At  this  place  I  was  received  with  uttL>ntion  by  one 
of  the  principal  residents,  who,  on  learning  that  my  ohjiict  wai  to  <*XMininu 
the  natural  history  of  the  country,  invited  mo  to  his  house.  In  rmnhling 
the  vicinity,  they  showed  me  a  somewhat  extra  but  dilajiidutcd  und 
deserted  house,  which  had  been  built  by  one  Loramee,  a  Kpnnish  trader, 
who  has  left  his  name  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  rivf;r  Hi.  Mary's  of 
Indiana.  This  old  fabric  excited  a  strong  interest  in  my  mind  as  1  walke<l 
through  its  open  doors  and  deserted  rooms,  by  a  popular  story,  how  true  i 
know  not,  that  the  occupant  had  been  both  u  rapacious  and  crui'l  man, 
siding  with  the  Indians  in  the  hostilities  againkt  our  we»tern  fx-opUi ;  and 
that  he  had.  on  one  occasion,  taken  a  female  captive,  und  witii  hiu  own 
hands  cut  ofi*  her  breasts. 

The  journey  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  St.  Louis  occupied  nineteen  days, 
and  was  fraught  with  scenes  and  incidents  of  intereM,  which  1  sliould  de- 
tail with  pleasure  were  it  compatible  with  my  liiniuj.  Indeed,  every  day's 
voyage  along  this  varied  and  picturesque  shore  presenu^d  objects  of  rt?mark, 
which  both  commended  themselves  to  my  taste,  and  which  the  slow  mode 
of  ascent  gave  me  full  means  to  improve.     This  miijht  be  said  particularly 
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of  its  geological  structure  and  its  mineralogical  productions — themes  which 
were  then  fresh  and  new,  hut  which  have  lost  much  of  their  attractions  by 
the  progress  which  natural  science  has  made  in  the  country  during  six 
and  twenty  years.  To  these  topics  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  revert,  as 
they  were  embraced  in  the  results  of  my  tour,  given  in  my  ''  View  of  ike 
Minesj^  published  in  1819. 

The  article  improperly  called  pumice,  which  floats  down  the  Missouri 
during  its  floods,  fmm  the  burning  coal  banks  in  the  Black  Hills,  I  first 
picked  *up  on  the  diore  in  the  ascent  above  Cape  Girardeau,  and  it  gave 
me  an  intimation  that  the  waters  had  commenced  falling.  We  came  to, 
the  same  night,  at  a  well  known  fountain,  called  the  Moccasin  Spring,  a 
copious-and  fine  spring  of  crystal  water,  which  issues  from  an  elongated 
orifice  in  the  limestone  rock. 

While  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Obrazo,  where  we  were  detained 
on  account  of  hands,  several  boats  touched  at  the  place,  carrying  emigrants 
from  Vermont  and  New  York,  whose  destination  was  the  most  westerly 
settlements  on  the  Missouri.  At  higher  points  in  the  ascent  we  encoun- 
tered emigrants  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  which  denotes  the  wide  range  of  the  spirit  of  migration  at 
the  era.  The  ends  of  the  Union  seemed  to  be  brought  together  by  this 
general  movement  towards  the  west  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  rep- 
resentatives from  a  great  number  of  the  states  in  these  accidental  meetings; 
they  were  always  of  a  social  and  highly  friendly  character,  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  system  of  intercommunication  and  residence,  from  districts  widely 
separated,  could  not  but  be  highly  auspicious  in  promoting  uniformity  of 
manners  and  opinions,  and  assimilating  customs,  dress,  and  language. 
If  long  continued  it  must  destroy  provincialisms,  and  do  much  to  annihilate 
local  prejudices. 

Every  one  who  has  ascended  this  stream  will  recollect  the  isolated  clifi*, 
standing  in  its  waters,  called  Grand  Tower,  with  the  corresponding  de- 
velopments of  the  coast  on  the  contiguous  shores,  which  tell  the  traveller 
plainly  enough  that  here  is  the  site  of  some  ancient  disruptive  process  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  valley.  The  current  has  an  increased  velocity 
in  sweeping  around  this  obstacle ;  and  we  found,  as  the  waters  fell,  that 
there  were  numerous  eddies  and  strong  jets  or  currents  along  this  precipi- 
tous coast,  which  it  required  extra  force  to  surmount  We  saw  one  day  a 
number  of  pelicans  standing  on  a  sand  bar.  The  wild  turkey  and  qtiail 
were  daily  encountered  on  shore. 

Our  approach  to  St.  Genevieve  was  preceded  by  a  sight  of  one  of  those 
characteristic  features  in  all  the  early  French  settlements  in  this  quaner — 
the  g^eat  public  field  extending  several  miles,  five  miles  I  think,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  St  Genevieve  itself  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  is  concealed  by  irregularities  in  the  surface.  It  is  a  highly  charac- 
terfsUc  antique  French  town,  and  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  style  and 
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of  bailding  of  the  provincial  villages  and  towns  of  the  parent 
ooontrji  as  still  existing.  Three  miles  above  this  place  we  came  to  a  noted 
point  of  crossing  called  the  Little  Rock  Ferry ;  a  spot  worthy  of  note  at 
that  time  as  the  residence  of  a  very  aged  Frenchman,  called  Le  Breton, 
Statements  which  are  believed  to  be  true,  made  him  109  years  old.  From 
his  own  account  he  was  at  the  seige  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  in  Flanders ;  at 
the  seige  of  Louisburg;  at  the  building  of  Fort  Ghartres,  in  Illinois ;  and 
at  Braddock's  defeat  After  his  discharge,  he  discovered  those  extensive 
lead  .mines  in  Washington  county,  about  forty  milAtar^t  oiUl^e  river, 
which  still  bear  his  name. 

The  coast  between  St  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum  is  almost  one  con- 

tiaoous  cliff  of  precipitous  rocks,  which  are  broken  through  chiefly  at  the 

points  where  rivers  and  streams  discharge.     Herculaneum  itself  is  seated 

on  ooe  of  these  limited  areas,  hemmed  in  by  clifls,  which,  in  this  case, 

were  rendered  still  more  picturesque  by  their  elevated  shot  towers.     I 

knded  at  this  place  about  noon  of  my  twenty-second  day's  ascent,  and  find- 

isg  it  a  convenient  avenue  to  the  mine  district,  determined  to  leave  my 

laggage  at  a  hotel  till  my  return  from  St  Louis,  and  pursue  the  rest  of  the 

joorney  to  that  place  on  foot     It  was  at  this  point  that  I  was  introduced  to 

Mr.  Austin,  the  elder,  who  warmly  approved  my  plan  of  exploring  the 

mines,  and  offered  'every  facility  in  his  power  to  further  it     Mr.  Austin 

was,  he  informed  me  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  a  native 

of  Connecticut     He  had  gone  early  into  Virginia  and  settled  at  Richmondi 

where  his  eldest  son  was  born,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Wythe  county. 

In  1778  he  went  into  Upper  Louisiana,  enduring  severe  sufferings  and 

the  risk  of  life,  ib  crossing  the  country  by  way  of  Vincennes  to  St  Louis, 

where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Spanish  local  governor.     He  obtained 

t  grant  of  land  in  the  present  area  of  Washington  county,  the  principal 

Kit  of  the  older  mines.     About  the  time  I  went  to  Missouri,  or  soon  aiier 

it)  he  resolved  to  visit  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  with  a  view  of  introducing 

t  coboy  of  Americans  into  that  quarter.     This  plan  he  carried  into  esequ- 

tioD,  I  think,  in  1820,  and  returned  with  an  ample  grant;  but  he  did  not 

live  to  carry  its  stipulations  into  effect,  having  -died  suddenly  after  his 

Ktora,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bryant,  at  Hazel  Rtin. 

Mr.  Austin  was  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  fervour  of  imagination^  and  en- 
tered very  warmly  into  all  his  plans  and  views,  whatever  they  were.  He 
vu  hospitable,  frank,  intelligent,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  unmixed  plea- 
tore,  that  I  revert  to  my  acquaintance  with  him,  no  less  than  with  his  talented 
too,  Stephen,  and  the  excellent,  benign,  and  lady-like  Mrs.  Austin,  and 
fl^  members  of  this  intelligent  family. 
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Herculaneum  had  nothing  in  common  with  its  somhre  Italian  proto- 
type, which  has  been  dug  out  of  dust  and  ashes  in  modern  times,  but  itB 
name.  Instead  of  buried  palaces  and  ruins  of  a  luxurious  age  of  marble, 
bronze  and  silver,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  squared  oak  logs,  and 
had  bulky  old  fashioned  chimneys,  built  outside  with  a  kind  of  castelated 
air,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  old  French  and  Dutch  settlements  in  Canada, 
and  along  the  vallies  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk.  The  arts  of  painting 
and  gilding  and  cornices,  had  not  yet  extended  their  empire  here.  Mr. 
Austin's  residence,  was  the  only  exception  to  this  remark,  I  remember. 
The  Courts  of  Justice  were  content  to  hold  their  sessions  in  one  of  the 
oaken  timber  buildings  named ;  the  county  jail  had  a  marvellous  re- 
semblance to  an  ample  smoke-house,  and  my  kind  host,  Ellis,  who  was  a  na- 
tive o'f  South  Carolina,  was  content  to  serve  up  substantial  and  good  cheer 
in  articles,  not  exhumed  from  a  city  buried  in  volcanic  ashes,  but  in  plain 
fabrics  of  Staflfordshire  and  Birmingham.  In  addition  to* the  host-like  and 
agreeable  resort,  which  travellers  unexpectedly  found  at  his  hands,  in  a 
mansion  whose  exterior  gave  no  such  signs,  he  presided  over  the  depart* 
ment  of  a  public  ferry,  established  at  this  place,  across  the  wild  and  fluc- 
tuating Mississippi;  and  had  he  kept  note  book,  he  could  have  given 
account  oi  many  a  one,  from  other  lands,  with  golden  hopes  of  the  far 
west,  whom  he  had  safely  conducted,  against  the  most  adverse  floods,  to 
the  Missouri  shore.  I  found  a  few  old  books  at  his  house,  which  showed 
that  there  had  been  readers  in  his  family,  and  which  helped  to  while 
away  moments,  which  every  traveller  will  find  on  his  hands. 

I  have  intimated  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  antique,  in 
Herculaneum,  but  its  name.  To  this  I  might  add,  that  there  was  no  ex- 
ception, unless  it  be  found  in  the  impressions  of  objects,  in  the  structure 
of  the  rocks,  in  this  quarter,  denoting  a  prior  age  of  existence.  I  was 
shown  an  impression,  in  the  surface  of  a  block  of  limestone,  quarried  here, 
which  was  thought  to  resemble  a  man's  foot  It  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
bear  this  similitude,  but  was  rather  to  be  referred  to  some  organic  extinct 
forms,  which  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

Having  passed  a  couple  of  days  here,  I  set  out  early  one  morning, 
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on  foot,  for  St  Louis,  accompanied  hytwpojvBmgiam  fim 
with  whom  I  had  become  acqoaiofed  on  poor  pam  cf  sr  nma.  T^T 
had  come  with  an  adTentore  of  mewhtndap  frcaa  the  »nuu  af  ite 
Tioughagany,  and  were  desirous  of  seeiBg^  tbe  ftktm)  tapnei.  of  tke  Tcni* 
tory.  Nothing  untoward  occurred,  untfl  ve  reached  and  cnand  tke 
rirer  Merrimack,  where  night  orertook  na,  axid  lei  in  widi  bueoat  dark* 
ness,  just  as  we  reached  the  opposite  shore.  There  was  hoc  one  boosa  in 
the  ricioity  ;  and  not  distant  more  than  a  mOe.  hoc  such  was  the  inteosily 
of  the  darkness,  owing  to  clouds  and  a  gathenng  stonn,  that  we  knC  the 
road,  wandered  in  the  woods  for  some  hours,  during  which  the  rain  com* 
menced,  and  were  at  length  directed  to  the  house  we  sought,  by  the  fiunt 
and  occasional  tinkling  of  a  cow  belL 

We  travelled  the  next  morning  twelve  miles,  to  breakfast  at  the  antique 
looking  village  of  Carondalet  The  route  lies  over  an  elevated  tract  of 
uplands,  eligibly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which 
a  growth  of  wild  prairie  grass  and  flowers,  filled  up  the  broad  spaces  be- 
tween the  trees.  There  was  no  habitation  visible 'on  the  route— a  stand- 
mg  spring  under  a  ledge  of  rocks,  about  half  way,  was  the  only  spot 
where  we  could  get  a  drop  of  water  to  allay  our  thirst — for  it  was  a  hot 
August  day.  We  encountered  several  deer,  and  from  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  their  tracks,  deemed,  such  an  occurrence  to  be  common.  It  is  on 
this  elevated  and  airy  tract,  that  the  site  of  Jefierson  Barracks,  has  since 
been  judiciously  established  by  the  government. 

Beyond  Carondalet,  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  a  grown'Op 
heath.  It  is  a  bushy  uninviting  tract,  without  mature  forest  trees.  The 
most  interesting  feature  we  saw,  consisted  of  a  number  dT  regular  dtiprt^ 
sions,  or  cup-shaped  concavities  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the  patatge  of 
springs  over  a  clay  basis,  upon  which  there  is  deposited  a  heavy  diiarM 
«ratum  of  sand,  mixed  earth  and  pebbles.  Withio  about  thre«  mii^  f4  tl.^ 
city,  this  heathy  and  desolate  tract  began  lo  assume  a  cukiras^  '^i»r«^*t^ ' 
dwellings  and  gardens  soon  succeeded,  and  we  ^jiofid  ^nr^rtM.  '/j  s^A^m 
imperceptible  grades,  introduced  into  the  cjcr.  wikh  w^  ;43K*ju^  «vmc 
lour  o'clock  in  the  afiemooa.  Od  enfierxD^  iet  ts^.^ux  hyuxj^  mm*^^^ 
we  noticed  one  of  the  oU  moe  tswen.  or  Mfo^jsaL  wxj^.a  ^'^AftJt.^M  % 
part  of  the  eockmreL  Tais  ystwil.  I  »i>KTn/tt  >«rv»:{.  m^  -^^^  *^^  ^ 
larly  walled  and  fcniiefL  c^ra:?  !a*  >-jBMfttir>i  ->£  i-ut  *.viiv.-;  v  'a^ 
Spanish  crown.  As  *-o?i  ta  I  iai  -^aexj^  rj:r.n>p  I  *;».|jirf  vi  k  >•-<, 
bone  Esq ,  a  iivasd  vxrjKrrr  -A  T*rvjL  ji  w^»^\  n  J  ^v,  .«..'  *^.^^ 
lished  himself  in  'Jljs  zxrsni  -jTr  -jf -:j#»  -mMM.  n    tv*  jrvjV-e  '/    ■  -^  -  •» 


he  was  na  in.  tc  ±i»  zxiimioc  int  ui  ^xnii7  '-^-^ -^et  -^^  ^  *'«  *y^x^  .#.# 
He  renamed  mj  rai  n  :3*  *»Biin^.  nut  iums^  vi  r..;  ;i«vm^  v>  ../ 
quarters  at  tis  icnaeL  T»  -anft  tudc  :  aj^nf  --^.»  w-^  *^.^^p^  ^,  w« 
most  prominesc  ^irwsai  ▼m^n  ii*  r.^n  fK.-t   h  -^.r.^.*  -^.0^^^^    /,   ^^ 
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oontaining  many  articles  of  rich  and  ?  aluable  Indian  oostame ;  the  hrge 
natural  mounds  above  the  city,  and  the  character  of  the  rock  formation 
along  the  shores  of  the  river,  which  was  said  to  have  had  the  impressions 
of  human  feet,  on  its  original  surface.  The  latter  I  did  not  see  till  the 
summer  of  1821,  when  the  block  of  stone  containing  them  was  examined 
in  Mr.  Rapp*s  garden,  at  Harmony,  on  the  Wabash. 

My  inclinations  having  led  me,  at  this  time,  to  visit  the  extensive  lead 
mines,  southwest  of  this  city,  on  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack,  I  lost  no 
time  in  retracing  my  way  to  Herculaneum,  by  descending  the  Mississippi 

yVhen  1  was  prepared  to  descend  the  river,  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  been  my  travelling  companions,  on  the  journey  up,  had  completed 
the  business  of  their  adventure,  and  ofllered  me  a  seat,  in  a  small  boat, 
under  their  control.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  this 
arrangement  was  proposed,  and  it  was  dusk  before  we  embarked ;  but  it 
was  thought  the  village  of  Cahokia,  some  five  or  six  miles  below,  could 
be  reached  in  good  season.  A  humid  and  misty  atmosphere  rendered  the 
night  quite  dark,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  afloat  on  the  broad  current 
of  the  stream,  without  knowing  our  position,  for  it  was  too  intensely  dark 
to  descry  the  outlines  of  either  shore.  Being  in  a  light  open  boat,  we 
were  not  only  in  some  pc/il,  from  running  foul  of  drifting  trees,  but  it 
became  disagreeably  cold.  On  putting  in  for  the  Illinois  shore,  a  low 
sandy  bar,  or  shoal  was  made,  but  one  of  my  companions  who  had  landed 
came  running  back  with  an  account  of  a  bear  and  her  cub,  which  caused 
us  to  push  on  about  a  mile  further,  where  we  passed  the  night,  withou- 
beds  or  fire.  Daylight  disclosed  to  us  the  fact  that  we  had  passed  Caho- 
kia \  we  then  ci^ed  over  to  the  Missouri  shore,  and  having  taken  break- 
fast at  Carondalet,  continued  the  voyage,  without  any  further  misadven- 
ture, and  reached  Herculaneum  at  noon. 

I  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  visit  the  mines,  and  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  my  baggage  to  follow,  set  out  on  foot  for  PotosL  The  first  day 
I  proceeded  eighteen  miles,  and  reached  Steeples,  at  the  head  of  the 
Zwoshau,  or  Joachim  river,  at  an  early  hour.  The  day  was  excessively 
hot,  and  the  road  lay  for  the  greater  part  of  the  disUince,  over  a  ridge  of 
land,  which  afiforded  no  water,  and  very  liule  shelter  from  the  sun*s  raysi 
I  met  not  a  solitary  individual  on  the  route,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  swifl  footed  lizard,  common  to  the  way  side,  and  a  single  wild  turkey, 
nothing  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  antlers  of  the  deer  frequently  seen 
above  the  grass,  denoted  it  however  to  abound  in  that  animal.  I  was  con- 
strained while  passing  this  dry  tract,  to  allay  my  thirst  at  a  pool,  in  a  rut, 
not,  however,  without  having  disconcerted  a  wild  turkey,  which  had  ccmie 
apparently  for  the  same  purpose. 

Next  day  I  crossed  the  valley  of  Grand  or  Big  river,  as  it  is  commonlj 
called,  and  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Joachim,  I  entered  the 
mining  yilhge  of  Shibboleth — the  feudal  seat|  so  to  say,  of  the  nolel 
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*  Jbhii  Smith  T."  of  whose  singalandes  ramoiir  had  abvidj  ^pnmd  aa. 
Here  was  a  novel  scene.  Carts  passing  wkh  loads  of  ore — wi  irin^  far 
aaces,  and  fixtures,  and  the  half-hunter,  half4aniier  costumes  of  the  gfoup 
sf  men  who  were  congregated  about  the  principal  store,  told  me  veqf 
plainly,  that  I  was  now  in  the  mining  region.  Lead  digeing  and  dm- 
corenng,  and  the  singular  hap-hazards  of  men  who  had  suddenly  got  rich 
by  finding  rich  beds  of  ore,  and  suddenly  got  poor  by  some  folly  or  eza»- 
fagance«  gave  a  strong  colouring  to  the  whole  tone  of  conversation  at  this 
spot,  which  was  carried  on  neither  in  the  mildest  or  roost  unobtrusive  way. 
qoite  a  vocabulary  of  new  technical  words  burst  upon  me,  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  correct  import  I  had  before  heard  of  the  pretty 
term^  **  mineral  blossom,"  as  the  local  name  for  radiated  quartz,  but  here 
were  tiflT  (sulphate  of  barytes),  glass  tifi*  (calcareous  spar),  ^  mineral  sign," 
and  a  doren  other  words,  to  be  found  in  no  books.  At  the  head  of  these 
new  terms  stood  the  popular  word  <*  mineral,"  which  invariably  meant 
galena,  aod  nothing  else.  To  hunt  mineral,  to  dig  mineral,  and  to  smcit 
saineral,  were  so  many  operations  connected  with  the  reduction  of  the 
ores  of  galena. 

I  anon  fou:id  the  group  of  men  about  the  village  store,  was  a  company 
of  militia,  aod  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  what  New  Yorkers  call  a  '*  train* 
lag,"  which  explained  the  hunter  aspect  I  had  noticed.  They  were 
armed  with  rifles,  and  dressed  in  their  every  day  leather  or  cotton  hunting 
shirts.  The  officers  were  not  distinguished  from  the  men,  either  because 
swords  were  not  easily  procured,  or  more  probably,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  appear  with  so  inelficient  and  useless  an  arm.  ^  Food  for  powder," 
was  the  first  term  that  occurred  to  me  on  Srsl  surveying  tlTis  group  of  men, 
bat  nothing  could  have  been  more  inapposite ;  for  akhough  like  ^  lean 
Jack's"  men,  they  had  but  little  skill  in  standing  in  a  right  line,  nerer 
were  men  better  skilled  ibr  personal  combat^ — from  the  specimens  gir^^n,  I 
believe  there  was  hardly  a  man  present,  who  couU  not  drive  a  bu'A*<  ittto 
the  size  of  a  dollar  a!  a  hundred  jards.  No  man  was  betD&r  %kilM  \u  this 
art,  either  with  rifle  or  pistol,  than  the  Doo  of  the  vilhq^.  thtt  t(i>i  Pthn 
Smith  T,  or  hb  brother,  called  "^the  Majof,""  »ekher  U  mhfjru  Zfxi^-i^A, 
or  eat,  or  slept,  as  1  afjemards  wicnetKii.  wichona  tk^iz  trrrjt  Ij-.rr,^ 
my  subsequent  ramUcs  in  ibc  mJae  ZTjiurj.  I  iaTe  «ic  li  v.^  u.r^.  --fV^, 
slept  in  the  same  room.  ai>i  tcyyj^  ds**  zxir^t^.'fxr.rx*  ^X  -x,^  ",••  v.^  v-*"- 
and  can  say,  that  their  eitrbjciizarj  aa.-.tc  '/  r'-"»X  ^**/  **"f''^  »'*• 
united  in  both  with  roanecos  saiia^ri.  irjuvm.rju^  t^niim^nra  %>i/l  '  t(.\ 
chivalric  notions  of  peraooai  iuf^Tigiitifaitft  xeui  I  luui  '^j'Amr^  ^.  ^^^^^^ 
that  it  was  none  hot  thcsr  pfacitfftl  vuaax^su  v  vy^in^nm  n  vivi^''^^*  /(4ir 
dealt  in  vituperatioa  agxusc  'Mm.  Mintt  hnim  V  v-m  w^iW.p^  4  v.KHi 
of  sm^mlaraod  capcidoa  txuaanrt^txut  i  luva  \^f  njftt  ^'i^^  ^""/^^^aA 
ol  which  aooffcs  af  aaectees  s^  nfsac     Be  wm  m  nrjtau'.^  •»  ^'^  »^*»^^^ 
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the  forest,  it  will  be  perfectly  just  to  add,  that  most  of  the  lesser  animab 
stood  in  fear  of  him. 

My  stop  here  had  consumed  some  time,  but  thinking  I  cpuld  still  reach 
Mine  a  Burton^  I  pushed  on,  but  had  only  proceeded  a  couple  of  miles 
when  I  was  hastily  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  an  impending  shower. 
As  it  was  late,  and  the  storm  continued,  I  remained  at  a  farm  house,  at 
Old  Mines  during  the  night.  They  gave  me  a  supper  of  rich  fresh 
milk  and  fine  corn  bread.  In  the  morning,  a  walk  of  three  miles  brought 
me  to  Potosi,  where  I  took  lodgings  at  Mr.  Ficklin's,  proprietor  of  the 
principal  inn  of  the  place.  Mr.  F.  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  man  of 
open  frank  manners,  and  most  kind  benevolent  feelings,  who  had  seen 
much  of  frontier  life,  had  lived  a  number  of  years  in  Missouri,  and  now 
at  a  rather  advanced  period  of  life,  possessed  a  fund  of  local  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  communication  of  which  rendered  the  time  I  spent  at 
his  house  both  profitable  and  pleasing. 

I  reached  Potosi  on  the  second  of  August  The  next  day  was  the  day 
of  the  county  election*,  which  brought  together  the  principal  miners  and 
agricultural  gentlemen  of  the  region,  and  gave  me  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  acquaintance,  and  making  known  the  object  of  my  visit 
I  was  particularly  indebted  to  the  civilities  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Esq. 
for  these  introductions.  During  my  stay  in  the  country  he  interested 
himself  in  my  success,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  furthering  my  views,  and 
extending  my  acquaintance  with  the  geological  features  and  resources  of 
the  country.  He  ofifered  me  an  apartment  in  the  old  family  mansion  of 
Durham  Hall,  for  the  reception  and  accumulation  of  my  collectiona 
Mr.  Bates  and  sons,  Mr.  Jones  and  sons,  Mr.  Perry  and  brothers,  Mr. 
Elliot,  Mr.  Brickey,  Mr.  Honey  and  others,  seconded  these  civilities.  In* 
deed  the  friendly  and  obliging  disposition  I  uniformly  met  with,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mines,  and  the  mine  country  generally,  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed  on  my  memory 

I  was  now  at  the  capital  of  the  mines,  and  in  a  position  most  favour- 
able for  obtaining  true  information  of  their  character  and  valua 
Three  months  devoted  to  this  object  lefl  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  country 
which  I  had  not  either  personally  explored,  or  obtained  authentic 
information  of  I  found  forty-five  principal  mines,  or  mineral  digging* 
as  some  of  them  are  called,  within  a  circumference  of  less  than  forty 
miles.  Potosi,  and  its  vicinity  yielded  annually  about  three  millions 
of  pounds  of  lead,  and  furnished  employment  to  the  estimated  num- 
ber, of  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  hands.  The  business  was  however  de- 
pressed, like  almost  every  other  branch  of  domestic  arts  or  industry, 
after  the  peace  of  1814,  owing  to  the  great  influx  and  low  prices  of 

*  Aboat  70  votes  were  polled  in  the  town  of  PotosL  Mr.  Ai»tiB»  the  yoQQgiri  WM 
iwtmntA  by  the  ooanty  to  the  Territorial  LegUatare. 
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finrdgn  products,  and  the  general  derangement  of  currency  and  credit 
Prepared  ore,  delivered  at  the  furnaces,  was  worth  two  dollars  per  cwt, 
paid  chiefly  in  merchandize.     Pig  lead  sold  at  four  dollars,  at  the  mines ; 
and  but  half  a  dollar  higher  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
quoted  at  seren  dollars  in  the  Atlantic  cities.      Judged  from  these  data, 
diere  appeared  no  adequate  cause  for  the  alleged  depression ;  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  merchant's  profit,  in  the  disposition  of  his  stock  to  the 
operative  miner  or  digger  of  ore,  a  profit  of  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound 
was  left,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  transportation  to  an  eastern  market ; 
besides,  the  difference  in  exchange,  between  the  south  western  and  eastern 
cities.     And  it  was  evident,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the 
business  could  not  only  be  profitably  pursued,  with  economical  arrange- 
ments, but  that  the  public  domain,  upon  which  most  of  the  mines  are 
seated,  might  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  treasury,  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  of  this  article  required  for  the  national  consumption,  over  the 
e!cpenses,  the  superintendence  and  management.     Besides  which,  there 
WIS  ^reat  room  for  improved  and  economical  modes  of  mining;  and  there 
was  hardly  one  of  the  manipulations,  from  the  making  of  a  common  drill 
OT  pick,  to  the  erection  of  a  smelting  furnace,  which  did  not  admit  of  salu- 
•Ary  changes  for  the  better.     The  recovery  of  the  mere  waste  lead,  in  its 
sublimated  form,  around  the  open  log  furnaces  of  the  country,  promised  to 
a«id  a  valuable  item  to  the  profit  of  the  business.  The  most  wasteful,  hurried, 
and  slovenly  of  all  systems  is  pursued  in  exploring  and  raising  the  ore,  by 
^hich  the  surface  of  the  country  is  riddled  with  pit  holes,  in  the  most 
random  manner ;  the  loose  and  scattered  deposits  in  the  soil  hastily  gathered 
"p.and  the  real  lead  and  vcms  of  metal  left,  in  very  many  cases,  untouched. 
Thousands  of  square  acres  of  land  were  thus   partially  rifled  of  their 
n<:bes,  and  spoiled,  and  condemned,  without  being  exhausted.    By  having 
no  scientific  knowledge  of  mineral  veins  and  geological  structure,  as  prac- 
tically adopted  in  Europe,  all  rule  in  the  process  of  mining  and  raising 
'V  ore  had  degenerated  into  mere  jmess  work,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
bad  been  \i-asted,  in  some  places,  where  the  application  of  some  of  the 
fijinest  mining  principles,  would  not  have  warranted  the  removal  of  a 
sboTel  full  of  earth.     In  short,  there  was  here  observed,  a  blending  of  the 
niinerand  farmer  character.     Almost  every  farmer  was  a  miner.    Plan- 
ers who  had  slaves,  employed  them  part  of  the  year  in  mining;  and 
*^€ry  miner,  to  some  extent  was  a  farmer.     Because  the  ore  found  in  the 
^'ay  beds  did  not  occur  in  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south  lines,  or  its 
niles  of  deposition  had  not  been  determined  by  careful  observation,  all 
iQccess  in  the  exploration  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  chance.     And 
whoever  surveys  the  mineral  counties  of  Missouri,  will  be  ready  to  con- 
dode,  diat  more  labour  has  been  thrown  away  in  the  helter-skelter  sys- 
tem of  digging,  than  ^ns  ever  applied  to  well  directed  or  profitable 
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mining.  Had  an  absolute  monarch  called  for  this  vast  amount  of  labour 
from  his  people  to  build  some  monument,  he  would  have  been  declared 
the  greatest  tyrant  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  America,  of  the 
misapplication  of  so  great  an  amount  of  free  labour — labour  cheerfully 
bestowed,  and  thrown  away  without  a  regret.  For  the  losers  i^  mining, 
like  the  adventurers  in  a  lottery,  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  a  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  mines^ 
would  be  received  with  attention  at  Washington,  and  that  a  system  for  the 
better  management  of  them  could  not  but  be  approved,  were  it  properly 
brought  forward.  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  roe,  that  nature  had  limited  the  deposits  of  ore  to  one  spe- 
cies, or  to  so  limited  an  area,  and  I  sought  means  to  extend  my  personal 
examinations  farther  west  and  south.  To  bring  this  about,  and  to  colled 
the  necessary  information  to  base  statements  on,  in  a  manner  correspondent 
to  my  wishes,  required  time,  and  a  systematic  mode  of  recording  facts. 

To  this  object,  in  connexion  with  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  1 
devoted  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  a  part  of  the  following  year.  I 
soon  found,  after  reaching  the  mines,  that  I  had  many  coadjutors  in  the 
business  of  collecting  specimens,  in  the  common  miners,  some  of  whom 
were  in  the  habit  of  laying  aside  for  me,  any  thing  they  found,  in  their 
pits  and  leads,  which  assumed  a  new  or  curious  character.  Inquiries  and 
applications  relative  to  the  mineralogy  and  structure  of  the  country  were 
made,  verbally  and  by  letter,  from  many  quarters.  I  established  my  resi* 
dence  at  Potosi,  but  made  excursions,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  direc* 
tions.  Some  of  these  excursions  were  fruitful  of  incidents,  which  would 
be  worth  recording,  did  (he  cursory  character  of  these  reminiscences  per- 
mit it  On  one  occasion,  I  killed  a  horse  by  swimming  him  across  the 
Joachim  river,  at  its  mouth,  whilst  he  was  warm  and  foaming  from  a  hard 
day's  ride.  He  was  put  in  the  stable  and  attended,  but  died  the  next  day, 
as  was  supposed,  from  this  sudden  transition.  There  was  scarcely 
a  mine  or  digging  in  the  country,  for  forty  miles  around,  which  I  did  not 
personally  examine ;  and  few  persons,  who  had  given  attention  to  the 
subject,  from  whom  I  did  not  derive  some  species  of  information. 

The  general  hospitality  and  frankness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mine 
country  could  not  but  make  a  favourable  impressioQ  on  a  stranger.  The 
custom  of  riding  on  horseback,  in  a  region  which  affords  great  (aoilities 
for  it,  makes  every  one  a  horseman  and  a  woodsman,  and  has  jjfenerated 
something  of  the  cavalier  air  and  manners.  But  nothing  impressed  me 
more,  in  this  connexion,  than  the  gallant  mannjr,  which  I  observed  here, . 
of  putting  a  lady  on  horseback.  She  stands  facing  you^  with  the  bridle 
in  her  right  hand,  aqd  gives  yoji  her  left.  She  then  places  one  of  her  feet 
in  your  left  hand,  which  you  stoop  to  receive,  when,  by  a  siniultaneoA^ 
exertion  and  spring,  she  is  vaulted  backwards  into  the  saddle.    Whether 
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IUb  be  a  traosmitted  Spanith 
it  ID  the  French,  or  Amencaa 

The  earthquakes  of  1812,  which 
are  known  to  have  propagated  tlifjiuwJt«  Tewiris  =u»  icrti.  aai  tl^ej  ex- 
erted some  striking  efiects  in  the  iaver  yui  «c  de  ^atuey  oc  the  MiaB» 
sippi,  sending  down  into  the  chaDDcl  of  de  aoer.  ars^  areas  cc  d«iaTal 
earth,  as  was  instanced,  in  a  mnarkaUe  iiafT-  ic  Xev  3klidrii.     Pbr 
tions  of  the  forest,  back  of  this  toara,  sank,  aad  gave  pbce  to  hk«s  and 
lagoons.     These  effects  were  also  wknesMd.  thoogh  hi  a  miUer  form,  m 
the  more  solid  formations  of  the  mine  coontrr.    Soon  after  reaching 
Potosi,  I  visited  the  Mineral  Fork,  a  tribntarj  of  the  Merrimack,  where 
some  of  these  effects  had  been  wimeased.    I  descended  into  the  pit  and 
crevices  of  the  Old  Mines.     These  mines  were  explored  in  the  metallifer- 
ous  rock.     Every  thing  had  an  okl  and  ruinous  look,  for  they  had  been 
abandoned.     Large  quantities  of  the  ore  had  been  formerly  raised  at  this 
mine,  which  was  pursued  into  a  deep  fissure  of  the  limestone  rock.    I  de- 
scended into  this  fissure,  and  found  among  the  rubbish  and  vein  stones, 
large  elongated  and  orbicular  masses  of  calc  spar,  the  outer  surfaces  of 
which  bore  strong  rbarks  of  geological  abrasion.     They  broke  into  rhombs 
very  transparent,  and  of  a  honey-yellow  colour.     Mr.  Elliot,  the  intelli- 
gent proprietor  of  this  mine,  represented  the  indications  of  ore  to  have  been 
flattering,  although  every  thing  was  now  at  a  stand.     Masses  of  sulphurel 
of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  blende,  were  noticed  at  this  locality.     Mr.  KllioC 
invited  me  to  dine,  and  he  filled  up  the  time  with  interesting  local  rernin* 
iscences.     He  stated,  among  other  facts,  that  a  copious  spring,  at  tUnH 
mines,  dried  up  during  the  remarkable  earthquakes  of  1812.     TUan^ 
earthquakes  appear  to  have  discharged  their  shocks  in  the  directiz/n  of  t^Mi 
stratification  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  but  they  spent  iU*:u  iof'A 
west  of  the  Mississippi.     Their  chief  violence  was  at  Nat/:hii//'J»i^  int4 
New  Madrid,  at  the  latter  of  which  they  destroy tA  an  irr*rr»^o«^,  tn*^  *A 
alluvial  land.     Their  efiects  in  the  Ohb  valley,  lyio2^  *:xstf^\'f  lu  lU  ^,.i^a'^ 
tion  of  their  action,  were  slight     A  Mr.  Watkini.  </(  Cyy^t^t^^,  v/^,^^ 
panied  me  on  this  examination,  and  rode  back  wkh  r;^  V/  l^'//>r 

On  the  9th  of  August,  I  had  dined  wiih  ':^rri\^'  IVf ;    f>/,^    mt  i^u^ 
&  Burton,  one  of  the  principal  iflhabcu»u  vf  v^  vv.m  v  vV,  n^  y^^.  ^^ 
the  evening  at  Mr.  Austin's,  when  Mr  *o:  Kr»  k*-"  \  '^".,*  r  yj..^  •    »  ^ 
They  had  hardly  taken  seats.  wbcA  a  rtv/-»  v    >*'va«/   n-     /.  «   .^-< 
horns  surrounded  the  hoote.  tod  k*^  v;;.  t  '.yiivr  /r^   rw/',  <"  •«  '^^^^ 
honor  to  one  of  the  viiiesc  issLriii  vf  tr.  ^t^^^jAid.  \^M*^r  '•*  '"y-^^-  ^w#«# 
himself.    This,  we  were  Vjil  »i*  x  Ci-.-ir*-.'      >t.i/i  ri«i  ^  ♦  '  ....>^.-*  $ 
I  am  not  deep  enoagh  r«af  it  Yzvig'jx  /vu*  ^.vmt^mm  /,  >^.'»  -  •^^^^  *,^,*  ^ 
answer,  bat  the  cssao  ji  wud  h  i^  vi#t  Iiai  \\0  y^^^^A  *^-:  - ''  >  //  ^ 
\     whenever  a  muriap  ias  rLM/ax.  '^i^>.  n  v*^,  *iiu^fy    i^o 
accordacfie  wiA  thear  fipmiMK  i/  la  y-yy^;     ^  '"« 
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formed  of  Mr.  Perry's  recent  marriage,  and  should  judge,  inoieover,  that 
he  had  exercised  both  taste  and  judgment  in  his  selection  of  a  partner. 
The  afiair  of  the  Chiraviri  is  said  to  have  been  got  up  by  some  spiteful 
persons. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  (12th,)  I  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Austin,  on  horseback,  for  Herculaneum,  by  the  wuy  of  Hazel 
Run,'a  route  displaying  a  more  southerly  section  of  the  mine  country  than 
I  had  before  seen.  A  ride  on  horseback  over  the  mine  hills,  offers  one 
of  the  most  delightful  prospects  of  picturesque  sylvan  beauty  that  can  be 
well  conceived  of  The  hills  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  precipitous 
enough  to  make  the  ride  irksome.  They  rise  in  long  and  gentle  swells, 
resembling  those  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  vessel  is,  by  an  easy  motion,  al- 
ternately at  the  top  of  liquid  hills,  or  in  the  bottom  of  liquid  vales.  From 
these  hills  the  prospect  extends  over  a  surface  of  heath-grass  and  prairie 
flowers,  with  an  open  growth  of  oaks,  giving  the  whole  country  rather 
the  aspect  of  a  park  than  a  wildemess.  Occasionally  a  ridge  of  pine 
intervenes,  and  wherever  there  is  a  brook,  the  waters  present  the  trans- 
parency of  rock  crystal.  Sometimes  a  range  of  red  clay  hillocks,  put- 
ting up  rank  shrubs  and  vines  of  species  which  were  unkjuncn  before^ 
indicates  an  abandoned  digging  or  mine.  Farms  and  farm  houses  were 
then  few  \  and  every  traveller  we  met  on  horsebacic,  hatKniore  or  less  the 
bearing  of  a  country  cavalier,  with  a  fine  horse,  good  equipments,  per- 
haps holsters  and  pistols,  sometimes  a  rifle,  and  always  something  of  a 
military  air,  betokening  manliness  and  independence.  Wherever  we 
stopped,  and  whoever  we  met  on  the  way,  there  was  evinced  a  courteous 
and  hospitable  disposition. 

We  did  not  leave  Potosi  till  afternoon.  It  was  a  hpt  August  day,  and  it 
was  dusk  before  we  entered  the  deep  shady  valley  of  Big  River.  Some 
delay  arose  in  waiting  for  the  ferryman  to  put  us  across  the  river,  and  it 
was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  Mr.  Bryant's,  at  Hazel 
Run,  where  we  were  cordially  received.  Our  host  would  not  let  us  leave 
his  house,  next  morning,  till  after  breakfast  We  rode  to  McCormick's, 
on  the  Flatten,  to  dinner,  and  reached  Herculaneum  before  sunset.  The 
distance  by  this  route  from  Potosi  is  forty-five  miles,  and  the  road,  with 
the  exception  of  k  couple  of  miles,  presented  a  wholly  new  section  of  the 
country. 

The  Mississippi  was  now  low,  displaying  large  portions  of  its  margin, 
and  exhibiting  heavy  deposits  of  mud  and  slime,  which  broke  into  cakes, 
as  they  dried  in  the  sun.  I  know  not  whether  these  exhalations  aflected 
me,  but  I  experienced  a  temporary  illness  for  a  few  days  during  this  visit. 
I  recollect  that  we  had,  during  this  time,  some  severe  and  drenching  rain 
storms,  with  vivid  and  copious  lightning,  and  heavy  pealing  thunder. 
These  drencfaing  and  rapid  showers  convert  the  brooks  and  rills  ol  the 
mine  country  to  perfect  torrents,  and  this  explams  one  cause  of  the  wash- 
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mg  tway  aad  gullying  of  roads  and  fltreets,  so  Temarkable  oa  tbe 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  My  illness  indaced  me  to  gire  op  marnm^  oa 
horseback  ;  and  I  set  out,  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  in  a  dearborn,  accocn- 
panied  by  Mrs.  Austin.  On  descending  the  bug  hill,  near  DoonelTs.  be- 
pod  the  Joachim,  the  evening  was  so  dark  that  I  became  sensible  I  maac 
have  got  out  of  the  road.  I  drove  with  the  more  care  a  few  mom>?n<3. 
sod  stopped.  Requesting  Mrs.  Austin  to  hold  the  reins.  I  jumped  uuc 
tod  explored  the  ground.  I  found  myself  in  an  abandoned^  badly  ^Uied 
track,  which  would  have  soon  capsized  the  wagon  ;  bat  leading  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  I  slowly  regained  my  position  in  the  direct  road  and  grx 
down  the  hill,  and  reached  the  house  without  further  accident*  Next  day 
we  drove  into  Potosi  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  waa  my 
second  visit,  and  I  now  accepted  a  room  and  quarters  for  my  collection, 
at  their  old  homestead  called  Durham  HalL 

From  this  period  U^  the  middle  of  September,  I  pursued  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity,  the  enquiry  in  hand,  and  by  that  time  had  made  a  cabi- 
net collection,  illustrating  fully  the  mineralogy,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  country.  I  erected  a  small  chemical  furnace  for 
assays.  Some  of  the  clays  of  the  country  were  found  to  stand  a  high 
heat,  and  by  tempering  them  with  pulverized  granite,  consisting  largely 
of  feldspar,  I  obtained  crucibles  that  answered  every  purpose.  Some  of 
the  ^lecimcns  ot  lead  treated  in  the  dry  way.  yielded  from  75  to  82  pei 
cent 

Accident  threw  in  my  way,  on  the  25th  of  August,  a  fact  which  led  to 
tne  discovery  of  a  primitive  tract,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  mine 
country,  the  true  geological  relation  of  which  to  the  surrounding  second- 
ary formations,  formed  at  the  outset  rather  a  puzzle.     I  rode  out  on  horse- 
back on  that  day,  with  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  to  Miller's,  on  the  Mineral 
Fork,  to  observe  a  locality  of  manganese,  and  saw  lying,  near  his  mills, 
some  large  masses  of  red  syenitic  granite,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
freshly  blasted.     He  remarked  that  they  were  obtained  on  the  St.  Francis, 
and  were  found  to  be  the  best  material  at  hand  for  millstones.     On  exami- 
nation, the  rock  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  red  feldspar  and  quartz. 
A  liule  hornblende  was  present,  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  mica.     This 
species  of  syenitic  granite,  large  portions  of  which,  viewed  in  the  field, 
sre  complete  syenite,  and  all  of  which  is  very  barren  of  crystals,  I  have 
since  found  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  throughout  the  nonhwesiern 
regions  above  the  secondary  latitudes.     The  hint,  however,  was  not  lost. 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis :  having 
obtained  letters  to  a  gentleman  in  that  vicinity,  I  set  out  on  horseback 
for  that  region,  taking  a  stout  pair  of  saddle-bags,  to  hold  my  collections. 
I  passed  through  Murphy's  and  Cook's  settlements,  which  are,  at  the 
present  time,  the  central  parts  of  St  Francis  county.     Mine  a  la  MotU 
afibrded  «om6  new  facta  in  its  mineralogical  features.     I  first  saw  this  red 
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syenite,  in  place,  on  Blackford's  Fork.  The  westernmost  limits  of 
ancient  mine  extends  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  primitive  formation. 
The  red  clay  formation  extends  to  the  granitic  elevations,  and  conceals 
their  junction  with  the  newer  tock.  The  nearest  of  the  carboniferous 
series,  in  place,  is  on  the  banks  of  Rock  Creek,  at  some  miles'  distance. 
It  is  there  the  crystalline  sandstone.  How  far  this  primitive  district  of 
the  St  Francis  extends,  has  not  been  determined.  The  St  Francis  and 
Grand  rivers,  both  have  their  sources  in  it  It  is  probable  the  Ozaw  Fork 
of  the  Merrimack  comes  from  its  western  borders.  Not  less  than  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  can  be  assigned  for  its  north  and  south  iimils.  The  Iron 
mountain  of  Bellvieu  is  within  it  The  vicinity  of  the  pass  called  the 
Narro^^'s,  appears  to  have  been  the  locality  of  former  volcanic  action.  A 
scene  of  ruder  disruption,  marked  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  broken 
rock,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Indeed  the  whole  tract  is  one  of  high 
geological,  as  well  as  scenic  interest  Had  the  observer  of  this  scene 
been  suddenly  dropped  down  into  one  of  the  wildest,  broken,  primitive 
tracts  of  New  England,  or  the  north  east  angle  of  New  York,  Ke  could 
not  have  found  a  field  of  higher  physical  attractions.  Trap  and  green- 
stone constitute  prominent  tracts,  and  exist  in  the  condition  of  dykes  in 
the  syenite,  or  feldspathique  granite,  t  sought  in  vain  for  mica  in  the 
form  of  distinct  plates.  Some  of  the  greenstone  is  handsomely  porpho- 
rytic,  and  embraces  green  crystab  of  feldspar.  Portions  of  this  rock  are 
sprinkled  with  masses  of  bright  sulphuret  of  iron.  Indeed  iron  in  several 
of  its  forms  abounds.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  il  is  in  the  shape  of 
the  micaceous  oxyde.  I  search^,  without  success,  for  the  irridescent 
specular  variety,  or  Elba  ore.  In  returning  from  this  trip,  I  found  Wolf 
river  greatly  swollen  by  rains,  and  had  to  swim  it  at  much  hazard,  with 
my  saddle-bags  heavily  laden  with  the  results  of  my  examination.  It  was 
dark  when  I  reached  the  opposite  bank :  wet  and  tired  I  pushed  for  the 
only  house  in  sight  As  I  came  to  it  the  doors  stood  open,  the  fences 
were  down,  a  perfect  air  of  desolation  reigned  around.  There  was  no 
living  being  found  ;  and  the  masses  of  yawning  darkness  exhibited  by 
the  untenanted  rooms,  seemed  a  fit  residence  for  the  genius  of  romance. 
Neither  my  horse  nor  myself  were,  however,  in  a  temper  or  plight  for  an 
adventure  of  this  kind,  and  the  poor  beast  seemed  as  well  pleased  as  I 
was,  to  push  forward  from  so  cheerless  a  spot  Four  miles'  riding  through 
an  untenanted  forest,  and  a  dark  and  blind  road,  brought  us  to  a  Mr. 
Murphy  s,  the  sponsor  of  Murphy's  settlement 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


Vert  little,  it  is  conceived,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  determine 
the  writer's  position  on  the  extreme  south  western  frontiers,  in  the  year 
1818.     He  had  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  in  traversing  the  mine  dis- 
trict, which  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  bet^^'ecn  the 
mcuth  of  the  Maronieg  and  the  diluvial  cliffs  soutn  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
extending  west  and  south  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis.     In 
these  mineralogical  rambles,  which  were  pursued  sometimes  on  foot,  and 
sometimes  on   horseback,  or  wheels,  he  made  acquaintance  with  many 
e8ti<iiable  men,  amongst  whom  he  may  name  the  Austins,  father  and  son, 
the  lute  Col.  Ashley,  John  Rice  Jones,  Esq.,  and  many  others  who  are 
itill  living,  by  all  whom,  his  object  in  visiting  the  country  was  cordially 
ipproved  and  encouraged,  at  all  limes.      He  also  became  acquainted  with 
practical  miners,  ana   persons  of  enterprize  who  were  not  only  familiar 
with  the  settled   frontiers,  but  who   had  occasionally  penetrated   beyond 
ihem,  into  the  broad  expanse  of  highlands,  now  geographically  known 
iKr-^  the  term  of,  the  Ozark  Chain.     Geologically  considered,  the  mine 
country  is  but  the  eastern  flanks  of  this  chain,  which  extends  flush  to  the 
Wnks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  its  terminus  in  that  elevated  range  of 
inaral  cliffs,  which  form  so  striking  and  often  picturesque  a  display,  be- 
Iflreen  St  Gen**vieve  and  St.  Louis.     There  was,  at  the  time,  a  general 
ippreHension   fell  and  expressed,  by  hunters  and  others  who  had  pene- 
tm«d  those  wilds  in  quest  of  deer  and  buffiilo,  or  of  salt  pel  rc-earih   in  the 
limesionecaves,  of  the  predatory  tribe  of  iheOsages. — ^a  people  who  had  for 
Tears  enjoye^i   the   bad   reputation  of  being  thieves  and  plunderers.     All 
concurred,  however,  in  the  interesting  character  of  ilie  country  extending 
w  a  general  course,  south-westward ly,  from  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
w^ith  the  Mississippi.     He    felt  an   ardent  desire  to  penetrate  this  tcrnf 
•  JDcognita.     He  could   not  learn  th  \t  any  explor.Jtory  journey  had  been 
nwwie  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since  the  well  known  expeditions  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  up  the  Missouri,  and  of  Lii-ut.  Pike,  across  the  upper 
(tgioD  of  the  Arkansas,  to  Sante  Fe  and  Chihuahua.     Breckenridge  had 
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subsequently  published  an  account  of  a  trip  to  Council  Bluflfs.*    But  nci 
ther  of  these  routes  crossed  the  wide  and  mountanious  tracts  referred  to,  or 
gave  any  definite  information  respecting  them.     Viewed  on  the  map,  these 
routes  formed  the  general  exterior  outlines,  but  they  left  the  interior  filling 
up  to  be  supplied ,^-or,  if  supp4i^  at  all,  it  was  too  often  with  such  vagu^ 

phrases  as  these — *•  Here  are  salt  mountains."     "  The is  supposed  to 

take  its  rise  here."     "  Volcanic  hills,"  and  so  forth.     The  geology  of  the 
country  furnished  no  indications  whatever  of  the  probability  of  the  latter 
remark.     The  kind  of  pseudo-pumice  found  floating  down  the  Missouri, 
in  high  water,  had  been  stated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  to. have  a  far  more 
remote,  and  local  origin.     The  description  of  rock  sah,  in  mountain  mas9^ 
had  long  been  numbered  by  popular  belief,  among  the  fanciful  creations 
of  an  exciting  political  era ;  and  together  with  western  volcanoes,  had 
settled  down  among  those  antiquarian  rumours,  which  hold  up,  as  their 
prime  item,  the  existence  of  the  living  mammoth  **  beyond  the  big  hkes." 

If  the  writer  of  the  notes  and  journal  which  furnish  these  sketches, 
was  not  swayed  by  any  particular  theories  of  this  nature,  yet  was  he  not 
free  from  the  expectation  of  finding  abundant  materials,  in  the  natural  pro- 
ductions and  scenery  and  incidents  of  the  journey,  to  reward  him  amply  for 
its  perils.  He  ha^  received  from  hunters  several  objects  of  the  minerological 
and  geological  collection  which  he  made,  while  living  at  Potosi,  and  Miiui 
Burton:  from  these  wild  borders,  and,  without  pretending  to  estimate  the 
force  of  each  particular  object  which  made  up  the  sum  of  his  motives,  he 
resolved  to  organize  an  expedition,  with  all  the  means  he  could  muster, 
and  explore  the  region.  The  Austins,  who  had  treated  him  with  marked 
kindness  and  attention,  from  the  hour  of  his  first  landing  in  Missouii 
were  then  preparing  to  make  their  first  movement  into  Texas,  and  held 
out  to  him  a  fine  theatre  for  enterprise ;  but  it  was  one  not  suited  to  his 
particular  means  or  taste.  He  recoiled  from  the  subtlety  of  the  Spanish 
character;  and  is  free  to  confess,  that  he  deemed  it  a  far  more  attractire 
latitude  for  the  zea  maize  aad  the  cotton  plant,  than  for  those  pursuits 
which  led  him  to  prefer  the  more  rugged  emmences  of  the  Ozarfcs* 
They,  in  the  end,  founded  a  republic,  and  he  only  made  an  adventuroiu 
journey. 

Having  thus  recalled  the  era  and  the  motive  of  the  following  sketches 
the  purport  of  these  remarks  is  accomplished. 

JVew  York,  1844. 

*  The  United  States  government,  the  very  next  year,  1819,  sent  oat  CoL  Long  to 
•the  Yellow  Stone. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HiiBgi  to  be  thought  of  before  plunging  into  the  woods — Compoeitiou  of  the  party,  and 
Rasoiw  why  it  was  not  more  numerous — First  night's  encampment — Preliminaries 
—Sleep  iu  a  deaerted  Indian  lodge — A  singular  variety  of  the  Fox  Squirrel — The 
Pack  Horse  escapes — Cross  the  elevation  called  the  Pinery — Reach  the  outskirts  of 
the  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Fourche  A^Courtois. 

Whoever  would  venture  into  the  wilderness,  should  provide  himself 
with  such  articles  of  personal  comfort  or  safety,  as  habits,  forecast,  oi  the 
particular  object  of  pursuit  or  observation,  require.     Every  one  will  think 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  there  are  other  things  required  to  make  life 
pleasant,  or  even  tolerable  in  the  woods.      This,  prior  excursions  had 
already  taught  me,  but  the  lesson  was  repeated  by  those  of  greater  expe- 
rience.    There  were  two  persons  who  had  agreed  to  go  with  me,  and 
atick  by  me,  to  the  end, — the  one  a  native  of  Massachussetts^and  the  other, 
of  Connecticut,  both  like  myself,  new  in  the  field,  and  unacquainted  with 
life  in  the  woods.     What  they  lacked  in  this  art,  they  more  than  made  up, 
I  thought,  in  intelligence,  enterprise  and  resource.     The  name  of  the  first 
was  Brigham.     The  other,  I  shall  allude  to,  under  the  name  of  Enobitti. 
Some  three  or  four  other  persons,  natives  of  the  region,  had  consented  to 
go  as  hunters,  or  adventurers  into  a  new  field  for  emigration,  but  it  so 
happened,  that  when  all  was  ready — when  every  objection  to  the  tour  had 
been  obviated,  and  every  want  supplied,  and  when  my  two  eastern  friends 
came  on  to  the  ground,  these  persons  all  quietly,  and  with  an  easy  flow  of 
reasons,  backed  out.     In  fact,  my  friend  Brigham,  was  also  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  journey,  after  he  had  reached  the  point  of  rendezvous,  i.  e. 
PotoSL     A  residence  on  the  American  bottom,  in  Illinois,  the  prior  sum- 
mer, had  exposed  him  to  the  malaria  of  that  otherwise  attractive  agricul- 
tural area,  and  an  intermittent  fever,  which  he  had  thus  contracted,  forbade 
his  venturing  beyond  the  settlements.     So  that  when  the  appointed  day 
arrived,  Enobiui  and  myself  and   my  good  landlord,  Ficklin — a  warm 
hearted  Kentuckian,  who  had  been  a  hunter  and  border  spy  in  his  youth, 
were  all  the  persons  I  could  number,  and  the  latter,  only  went  a  short  dis- 
tance, out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  love  of  forest  adventure,  to  set 
us,  as  it  were,  on  the  way,  and  initiate  us  into  some  necessary  forest  arts. 
It  was  a  bright  balmy  day, — the  6lh  of  November,  1818.    The  leaves  were 
rapidly  filing  from  the  trees,  and  strewed  the  road  and  made  a  musical 
rustling  among  the  branches,  as  we  passed  the  summ^  of  the  mine  hills, 
which  separated  the  valley  of  Mine  a  Burton  from  ine  next  adjoining 
stream.     The  air  had  just  enough  of  the  autumn  freshness  in  it,  to  make 
it  inspiring;  and  we  walked  forward,  with  the  double  animation  of  health 
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and  hope.     As  we  passed  through  forests  where  the  hickory  abounded, 
the  fox  and  grey  squirrel  were  frequently  seen  preparing  their  winter's 
stores,  and  gave  additional  animation  to  the  scene.     It  was  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  came  into  the  valley  of  Bates'  Creek — it  was  indeed 
but  a  few  miles  from  our  starting  point,  where  our  kind  Mentor  told  us,  it 
was  best  to  encamp ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  the  only  spot  where  we 
could  obtain  water  for  a  long  distance,  and  secondly,  and  more  important 
than  all.  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  re-arrange  the  load  of  our  pack- 
horse,  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  encamping,  and  make  some  other  prepa- 
rations which  were  proper,  before  we  plunged  outright  into  the  wilderness 
This  was  excellent  advice,  and  proper  not  only  to  novices,  but  even  to  the 
initiated  in  the  woodsman^s  art.     It  is  always  an  object,  to  make,  by  this 
initiatory  movement,  what  is  technically  called  a  start. 

I  had  purchased  at  Potosi,  a  horse — a  low  priced  animal,  rather  old  aad 
bony,  to  carry  our  blankets,  some  light  cooking  utensils  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  necessity,  and  some  provisions.  He  bore  the  not  very  appro- 
priate name  of''  Butcher,"  whether  from  a  former  owner,  or  how  acquired 
I  know  not,  but  he  \vas  not  of  a  sanguinary  temper,  or  at  least,  the  only 
fighting  propensity  he  ever  evinced  was  to  get  back  to  Potosi,  as  quick  as 
possible,  for  he  ran  oflfthe  very  first  night,  and  frequently,  till  we  got  quite 
far  west,  repeated  the  attempt  The  poor  beast  seemed  to  know,  instinc- 
tively, that  he  was  going  away  from  the  land  of  corn  fodder,  and  would 
have  to  sustain  himself  by  picking  up  his  meals  out  of  sere-grass,  often  in 
stony  places,  ov  in  some  dense  and  vine-bound  cane  bottom,  where  his  bind 
legs  would  often  be  bound  fast  hy  the  green  briar,  while  he  reached  for 
ward  in  vain,  to  bite  oflf  a  green  leaf 

Here  we  took  the  first  lesson  in  duly  hobbling  a  horse — a  very  neces- 
sary lesson :  for  if  not  hobbled^  he  will  stray  away,  and  cause  great  deten- 
tion in  the  morning,  and  if  not  wdl  hobbled  he  will  injre  his  legs.  We 
found,  near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  a  deserted  Indian  lodge,  which  ap- 
peared susceptible,  by  a  little  effort,  of  affording  us  a  very  comfortable 
night's  lodging,  and  would  furthermore,  should  it  rain,  prove  an  efiectual 
shelter.  This  arrangement  we  immediately  set  about :  the  horse  was  un- 
packed, his  burden  stowed  in  the  lodge,  the  horse  hobbled  and  belled,  and 
a  fire  lit  While  my  companion  arranged  the  details  of  the  camp,  and 
prepared  to  boil  a  cup  of  tea,  I  took  my  gun,  and,  with  but  little  ado,  shot 
a  number  of  fine  fox  and  grey  squirrels — beingthe  first  fruits  of  our  exertions 
in  the  chace.  Among  them,  there  was  one  of  decidedly  mongrel  species. 
If  not,  the  variety  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  grey  body,  and  a  red  foacy 
tail,  with  the  belly,  nose,  and  tips  of  the  ears  black,  thus  uniting Charac- 
terestics  of  three  varieties.  One  or  two  of  these  <were  added  to  our  supper, 
which  we  made  mCti  great  satisfaction,  and  in  due  time  spread  out  our 
blankets,  and  slept  soundly  till  day  break. 

On  sallying  out,  I  found  the  horse  was  gone,  and  set  out  in  puisak  of 
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him.    Ahhoogh  his  fore  feet  were  tcchered,  so  that  he  roust  lift  ap  both 

>.       together,  he  made  his  way  back,  in  this  juropiog  msDoer,  to  his  former 

I        owners  door,  in  the  Tillage  of  Mine  a  Barton.     He  had  net,  faowerer, 

1        kept  the  path,  all  the  way,  and  losing  his  track  after  he  got  on  the  herbage, 

my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  bell  (ar  to  the  left,  which  I  took  to  be  his, 

aod  followed.     I  pursued  the  sound  of  this  belL  which  %iras  only  heard 

DOW  and  then,  till  after  crossing  hill  and  dale,  without  deviation  from  the 

lioe  of  sound,  I  came  out  at  a  farm  yard,  four  miles  below  Potosi ;  where 

,        1  fouod  the  bell  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  stately  penned  ox.     The 

/       ocoer,  (who  knew  me  and  the  circumitance  of  my  having  set  out  on  the 

[        expedition,)  told  me,  that  Batcher  had  reached  the  mines,  and  been  sent 

back,  by  a  son  of  his  former  owner,  to  my  camp.     I  had  nothing  left,  but 

to  retrace  my  way  to  the  same  spot,  where  I  found  the  fugitive,  and  sat 

down  to  a  breakfast  of  tea,  bread,  ham  aod  squirrel    The  whole  morning 

hd  heesn  lost  by  this  misadrenture.     It  was  ten  oVlock  before  we  got  the 

animal  packed  and  set  forward. 

Our  second  day's  journey  yielded  but  little  to  remarL     We  trareiled 

diligently  along  a  rough  mountainous  path,  across  a  sterile  tract  called  the 

Pinery.     This  tract  is  Taiuable  only  for  its  pine  timber.     It  has  neither 

firming  land  nor  mineral  weahh.     Not  a  habitation  of  any  kind  was 

passed.     We  saw  neither  bird  nor  animal.     The  silence  of  desolation 

seemed  to  accompany  us.     It  was  a  positive  relief  to  the  uniform  sterility 

of  the  soil,  and  monotony  of  the  prospect,  to  see  at  length,  a  ralley  before 

us.     It  was  a  branch  of  the  Maromeg,  or  Merrimack,  which  is  called  by 

'm  original  French  term  of  Fourcke  a  CourUns.      We  had  travelled  a  dis- 

tiDce  of  fourteen  miles  orer  these  flinty  eminences.     The  first  signs  of 

human  habitation  appeared  in  the  form  of  enclosed  fields.     The  sun  sunk 

below  the  hills,  as  we  entered  this  valley,  and  we  soon  had  the  glimpse  of 

a  dwelling.     Some  woodcock  fiew  up  as  we  hastened  forward,  and  we 

were  not  long  in  waiting  for  our  formal  announcement  in  the  loud  and 

long  continued  barking  of  dogs.     It  required  the  stem  commands  of  their 

master,  before  they  slunk  back  and  became  quiet     It  was  a  small  log 

tenement  of  the  usual  construction  on  the  frontiers,  and  afforded  ns  the 

usual  hospitality  and  ready  accommodation.     They  gave  us  warm  cakes 

of  corn  bread,  and  fine  rich  milk.     We  spread  our  blankets  before  an 

evening's  fire,  and  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest     Butcher  here,  1  think, 

had   his  last  meal  of  corn,  and  made  no  attempt  to  return.     With  the 

earliest   streaks  of  day  light,  we  re-adjusted   his   pack,  and  ngdin  set 

forward. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Reach  a  hnnter*8  cabin  on  the  outekirts  of  the  wilderness — ^He  agrees  to  accompany 
us — Enter  the  Ozark  Hills — Encounter  an  encampment  of  the  Delaware  Indian*^ 
Character  of  the  country — Its  alpine  air,  and  the  purity  of  its  waters. — Ascend  to 
the  source  of  the  Merrimack — Reach  a  game  country — Deserted  by  the  hunter  and 
guide,  and  abandoned  to  individual  exertioi»  in  these  arts. 

Evert  joint  labour,  which  proceeds  on  the  theory,  that  each  person  en- 
gaged in  it  is  to  render  some  personal  service,  must,  in  order  that  it  may 
go  on  pleasantly  and  succeed  well,  have  a  definite  order,  or  rule  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  this  is  as  requisite  in  a  journey  in  the  wilderness  as  any  where 
else.  Our  rule  was  to  lead  the  pack  horse,  and  to  take  the  compass  and 
guide  ahead,  alternately,  day  by  day.  It  was  thought,  I  had  the  best  art 
in  striking  and  making  a  fire,  and  when  we  halted  for  the  night,  always  did 
this,  while  my  companion  procured  water  and  put  it  in  a  way  to  boil  for 
tea.  We  carried  tea,  as  being  lighter  and  more  easy  to  make  than  cofiee. 
In  this  way  we  divided,  as  equally  as  possible,  the  daily  routine  of  duties, 
and  went  on  pleasantly.  We  had  now  reached  the  last  settlement  on  the 
frontier,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours*  walk,  from  our  last  place  of  lodging, 
we  reached  the  last  house,  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  wilderness.  It  was 
a  small,  newly  erected  log  hut,  occupied  by  a  hunter  of  the  name  of  Ro- 
berts, and  distant  about  20  miles  from,  and  south-west  of  Potosi.  Our  ap- 
proach here  was  also  heralded  by  dogs.  Had  we  been  wolves  or  pan- 
thers, creeping  upon  the  premises  at  midnight,  they  could  not  have 
performed  their  duty  more  noisily.  Truly  this  was  a  very  primitive 
dwkilling,  and  as  recent  in  its  structure  as  it  was  primitive.  Large  fallen 
trees  lay  about,  just  as  the  axeman  had  felled  them,  and  partly  consumed 
by  fire.  The  eflfect  of  this  partial  burning  had  been  only  to  render  these 
huge  trunks  black  and  hideous.  One  of  them  lay  in  front  of  the  cottage. 
In  other  places  were  to  be  seen  deer  skins  stretched  to  dry;  and 
deers*  feet  and  antlers  lay  here  and  there.  There  was  not  a  foot  of 
land  in  cultivation.  It  was  quite  evident  at  first  sight,  that  we  had 
reached  the  dwelling  of  a  border  hunter,  and  not  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
But  the  owner  was  absent,  as  we  learned  from  his  wife,  a  spare,  shrewd 
dark-skinned  little  woman,  drest  in  buckskin,  who  issued  from  the  dooi 
before  we  reached  it,  and  welcomed  us  by  the  term  of  "  Strangers."  Al 
though  this  is  a  western  term,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  word 
"  friend,"  in  other  sections  of  the  union,  and  she  herself  seemed  to  bo 
thoroughly  a  native  of  these  latitudes,  no  Yankee  could  have  been 
mure  inquisitive,  in  one  particular  department  of  enquiry,  namely  the  de- 
partment relative  to  the  chace.  She  inquired  our  object — the  course  and 
distance  we  proposed  tc  travel,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  horse* 
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gear,  equipage,  6ic,    She  told  us  of  the  danger  of  encountering  the 
Osoges,  and  scrutinized  oar  arms.     Such  an  examination  would  indeed, 
for  its  thoroughness,  have  put  a   lad    to    his   trumps,  who   had    come 
prepared  for  his  first  quarter's  examination  at  a  country  academy.     She 
told  us,  con  ainore,  that  her  hushand  would  be  back  soon, — as  soon  indeed 
as  we  could  get  our  breakfast,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accompany 
us,  as  (ar  as  Ashley's  Cave,  or  perhaps  farther.     This  was  an  opportunity 
not   to   be   slighted.     We  agreed  to  wait,  and  prepare  our  morning's 
meal,  to  which  she  contributed  some  well  baked  corn  cakes.     By  this 
time,  and  before  indeed  we  had  been  long  there,  Roberts  came  in.     It  is 
said  that  a  hunter's  life  is  a  life  of  feasting  or  fasting.     It  appeared  to  be 
one    of  the    latter  seasons,  with  him.     He  had  been  out  to  scour  the 
precincts,  for  a  meat  breakfast,  but  came  home  empty  handed.     He  was 
desirous  to  go  out  in  the  direction  we  were  steering,  which  he  represented 
to  abound  in  game,  but  feared  to  venture  far  alone,  on  account  of  the  ras- 
cally Osages.     He   did   not   fear   th^    Dela wares,  who  were  near  by. 
He  readily  accepted  our  offer  to  accompany  us  as  hunter.     Roberts,  like 
his  forest  help-mate,  was  clothed  in  deer  skin.     He  was  a  rather  chunky, 
itoDt,   middle    sized  man,  with  a  ruddy  face,  cunning  features,  and  a 
bright  unsteady  eye.     Such  a  fellow's  final  destination  would  not  be  a 
very  equivocal  matter,  were  he  a  resident  of  the  broad  neighbourhood  of 
Sing  Sing,  or  "sweet  Auburn:"  but  here,  he  was  a  man  that  might, 
perhaps,  be  trusted  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  we,  at  any  rate,  were  glad  to 
hare  his  services  on  the  terms  stipulated.     Even  while  we  were  talk- 
ing he  began  to  clean  his  rifle,  and  adjust  his  leathern  accoutrements :  he 
then  put  several  large  cakes  of  corn  bread  in  a  sack,  and  in  a  very 
ibort  lime  he  brought  a  stout    little    horse   out    of  a   log   pen,  which 

I  served  for  a  barn ;  and  clapping  an  old  saddle  on  his  back  and  mounting 
Him,  with  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  said,."  I  am  ready,"  and  led  off.  We 
now  had  a  guide,  as  well  as  a  hunter,  and  threw  this  burden  wholly 

\  on  him.  Our  course  lay  up  a  long  ridge  of  hard  bound  clay  and  chert 
>oil,  \q  the  direction  of  the  sources  of  the  Marameg,  or,  as  it  is  now  uni- 
wrsally  called  and  written,  Merrimack.  After  travelling  about  four 
ttiiles  we  suddenly  descended  from  an  acclivity  into  a  grassy,  woodless 
^llev.  with  a  brisk  clear  stream  winding  throuorh  it,  and  several  lodtjes 
of  Indians  planted  on  its  borders.  This,  our  guide  told  us,  was  the  Ozaw 
Fork  of  the  Merrimack,  (in  modern  geographical  parlance  Ozark.)  And 
ifrc  we  found  the  descendants  and  remainder  of  that  once  powerful 
tribe  of  whom  William  Penn  purchased  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  and 
^hose  ancient  dominion  extended,  at  the  earliest  certain  historical  era, 

i  along  the  banks  the  Lennapihiltuck,  or  Delaware  river.  Two  of  them 
were  at  home,  it  being  a  season  of  the  year,  and  time  of  day,  when  the 
inen  arc  out  hunting.  Judging  from  peculiarity  of  features,  manners  and 
^tts,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  any  people,  should  have  re- 
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miined  so  long  in  contact  with  or  juxtaposition  to  the  European  racen 
and  changed  so  little,  in  all  that  constitutes  national  and  personal  identity. 
Roberts  looked  with  no  very  friendly  eye  upon  these  ancient  lords  of  the 
forest,  the  whole  sum  of  his  philosophy  and  philanthropy  being  measured 
by  the  very  tangible  circle  of  prairie  and  forests,  which  narrowed  his  owd 
hunting  grounds.     They  were  even  then,  deemed  to  have  been  injudici- 
ously located,  by  intelligent  persons  in  the  west,  and  have  long  since  re- 
moved to  a  permanent  location,  out  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Konga  with  the  Missouri.     1 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  lengthened  our  short  halt,  but  the  word 
seemed  with  him  and  Enobitti  to  be  *^  onward,"  and  onward  we  pushed. 
We  were  now  fairly  in  the  Ozark  chain — a  wide  and  almost  illimitable 
tract,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  the  vallies  only  are  susceptible  of  fu- 
ture cultivation.     The  intervening  ridges  and  mountains  are  nearly  desti 
tute  of  forest,  often  perfectly  so,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  sterile,  and  unfit 
for  the  plough.     It  is  probable  sheep  might  be  raised  on  some  of  these 
eminences,  which  possess  a  sufficiency  of  soil  to  permit  the  grasses  to  be 
sown.     Geologically,  it  has  a  basis  of  limestones,  resting  on  sandstoneSi 
Unfortunately  for  its  agricultural   character,  the   surface    has  been  co- 
vered with  a  foreign  diluvium  of  red  clay  filled  with  chips  of  horstone,  chert 
and  broken  quartz,  which  make  the  soil  hard  and  compact.     Its  trees  are 
few  and  stunted ;  its  grass  coarse.     In  looking  for  the  origin  of  such  a  soil, 
it  seems  probable  to  have  resulted  fcom  broken  down  slates  and  shistsontbe 
upper  Missouri  and  below  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which 
these  broken  and  imbedded  substances  originally  constituted  veins.      It  ii 
only  in  the  vallies,  and  occasional  plains,  that  a  richer  and  more  carbo> 
naceous  soil  has  accumulated.     The  purest  sprmgs,  however,  gush  out  of 
its  hills  ;  its  atmosphere  is  fine  and  heahhful,  and  it  constitutes  a  theatn 
of  Alpine  attractions,  which  will  probably  renJer  it,  in   future  years,  thi 
resort  of  shepherds,  lovers  of  mountain  scenery,  and    valetudinarians 
There  is  another  remark  to  be  made  of  the  highland  tracts  of  the  Ozark 
range.     They  look,  in  their  natural  state,  more  sterile  than  they  actuall} 
are,  from  the  effects  of  autumnal  fires.     These  fires,  continued  for  agesb) 
the  natives,  to  clear  the  ground  for  hunting,  have  had  the  effect  not  only 
to  curtail  and  destroy  large  vegetation,  but  all  the  carbonaceous  particles  d 
the  top  soil  have  been  burned,  leaving  the  surface  in  the  autumn,  rough, 
red,  dry  and  hard.     When  a  plough  comes  to  be  put  into  such  a  surface, 
it  throws  up  quite  a  different  soil ;  and  the  effects  of  light,  and  the  sun's 
bent  are  often  found,  as  I  have  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  west,  to  pro- 
duce a  dark  and  comparatively  rich  soil. 

We  occupied  the  entire  day  in  ascending  and  crossing  the  ridge  of 
land,  which  divides  the  little  valley  of  the  Oza  from  that  of  the  Merrimack. 
When  getting  near  the  latter,  the  soil  e.xhibited  traces  of  what  appeared 
to  be  iron  ore,  but  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  of  dark  haa 
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Thii  MOD  revealed  itself,  in  passing  a  shoit  distance,  in  an  abundant  lo- 
cality of  black  and  coloured  oxide  of  manganese — lying  in  masses  in  the 
arid  soiL  The  Indian  trail  which  we  were  pursuing  led  across  the  val- 
ley We  forded  the  river  on  foot  No  encampments  of  Indians  were 
found,  oor  any  very  recent  traces  of  them ;  and  we  began  to  think  that 
the  accounts  of  Osage  depredations  and  plundering,  must  be  rather  exagw 
gerated.  The  river  pours  its  transparent  mountain  waters  over  a  wide 
bed  of  pebbles  and  small  boulders,  and,  at  this  season,  ofiered  but  little  iin- 
pediment  to  the  horses  or  ourselves  in  crossing  it.  The  sun  was  getting 
few,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  en; 
camped  on  its  borders,  a  mile  or  two  above.  Here  we  took  due  care  of 
our  horses,  prepared  our  evening's  meal,  talked  over  the  day's  adven- 
tures, enjoyed  ourselves  sitting  before  our  camp  fire,  with  the  wild  wide 
creation  before  us  and  around,  and  then  sank  to  a  sound  repose  on  our 
pallets. 

Novices  in  the  woodman's  art,  and  raw  in  the  business  of  travelling, 
our  sleep  was  sounder  and  more  death-like,  than  that  of  Roberts.  His 
e^e  had  shown  a  restlessness  during  the  atternoon  and  evening.  We 
were  now  in  a  game  country,  the  deer  and  elk  began  to  be  frequently 
seen,  and  their  fresh  tracks  across  our  path,  denoted  their  abundance. 
During  *he  night  they  ventured  about  oor  camp,  so  as  to  disturb  the  ears 
of  the  weary  hunter,  and  indeed,  my  own.  He  got  up  and  found  both 
horses  missing.  Butcher's  memory  of  Mine  d  Burton  corn  fodder  had 
Dot  deserted  him,  and  he  took  the  hunter's  horse  along  whh  him.  I  jumped 
up,  and  accompanied  him,  in  their  pursuit  They  were  both  overtaken 
about  three  miles  back  on  the  track,  making  all  possible  speed  homeward, 
that  their  tethered  fore  legs  would  permit  We  conducted  iheni  Iwck, 
without  disturbing  my  companion,  and  he  then  went  out  with  his  rifle, 
and  quickly  brought  in  a  fine  fat  doe,  for  our  breakfast  Each  one  cut 
fine  pieces  of  steals,  and  roasted  for  himself.  We  ate  it  with  a  little  snlt, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  hunter's  corn  cakes,  and  finished  the  repast,  with 
a  pint  cup  each,  of  Enobitti's  best  tea.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  finale 
meal  with  our  Fourche  k  Courlois  man,  Roberts:  for  the  rascal,  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  deserted  us,  and  went  back.  Had  he  given  any  intima- 
tion of  dissatisfaction,  or  a  desire  to  return,  we  should  have  been  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  it.  It  is  probable  his  fears  of  the  then  prevalent  bug- 
bear of  those  frontiersmen,  the  Osages,  were  greater  than  our  own.  It  is 
also  probable,  that  he  had  no  other  idea  whatever,  in  leavingthe  Fourche  & 
Courtois,  than  to  avail  himself  of  our  protection  till  he  could  get  into  a 
region  where  he  could  shoot  deer  enough  in  a  single  morning  to  load 
down  his  horse,  with  the  choicest  pieces,  and. lead  him  home.  This  the 
event,  at  least,  rendered  probable;  and  the  fellow  not  only  deserted  us 
meanly,  but  he  carried  off  my  best  new  hunting  knife,  with  scabbard  and 
belt — a  loss  not  easily  repaired  in  such  a  place. 
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To  cloak  his  plan,  he  set  out  with  us  in  the  morning:  it  had 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  was  lowering  and  dark  all  the 
morning.     After  travelling  about  ten  miles,  we  left  the  Osage  trail,  which 
began  to  bear  too  far  north-west,  and  struck  through  the  woods  in  a  south 
course,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Ashley's  Gave  on  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  river  currents^    Soon  after  leaving  this  trail,  Robert8,*who 
was  in  advance  on  our  Idl,  about  half  a  mile,  fired  at,  and  killed,  a  deer, 
and  immediately  re-loaded,  pursued  and  fired  again ;  telling  us  to  continue 
on  our  coucse,  as  he,  being  on  horseback,  could  easily  overtake  us.     We 
neither  heara-nor  saw  more  of  him.    Night  overtook  us  near  the  banks  ol 
a  small  lake,  or  rather  a  series  of  little  lakes  or  ponds,  communicating 
with  each  other,  where  we  encamped.    After  despatching  our  supper,  and 
adjusting,  in  talk,  the  day's  rather  eventful  incidents,  and  the  morrow's  plaa 
of  march,  we  committed  ourselves  to  rest,  but  had  not  sunk  into  forgetful- 
ness,  when  a  pack  of  wolves  set  up  their  howl  in  our  vicinity.     We  had 
been  told  that  these  animals  will  not  approach  nean  a  fire,  and  are  not  |i 
be  dreaded  in  a  country  where  deer  abound.    They  follow  the  track  ol 
the  hunter,  to  share  such  part  of  the  carcass  as  he  leaves,  and  it  is  their 
nature  to  herd  together  and  run  down  this  animal  as  their  natural  prey.   Wo 
slept  well,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  awaking  about  day  break,  dit 
howling  of  the  wolves  was  still  heard,  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
They  had  probably  serenaded  us  all  night     Our  fire  was  nearly  oat; 
wo  felt  some  chilliness,  and  determined  to  rekindle  it,  and  prepare  our 
breakfiist  before  setting  forward.    It  was  now  certain,  that  Roberts  wn 
gone.    Luckily  he  had  not  carried  off  our  compass,  for  ikai  would  havs 
been  an  accident  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

A  deeper  view  of  the  Ozark  Chain.  PaM  along  the  flanks  of  the  highiandi  wVkk 
mad  out  the  aoiiicefl  of  the  Black,  EHeven  points,  Currents  and  Spring  rivenk  Reach 
a  roouuitie  glen  of  cayes.  Birds  and  animals  seen.  Saltpetre  earth ;  stalactites 
Craes  the  alpine  sommit  of  the  western  Ozaiks.  Source  of  the  Gasconde  rivet 
Accident  in  folding  the  little  Osage  river. — ESncamp  on  one  of  its  tributaries. 

It  was  found,  as  we  began  to  bestir  ourselves  for  wood  to  light  our  fire 
that  we  had  reposed  not  fiirTrom  a  bevy  of  wild  ducks,  who  had  sought 
the  grassy  edge  of  the  lake  during  the  night,  and  with  the  first  alarm  be- 
took themselves  to  flight  With  not  so  ready  a  mode  of  locomotion,  we 
foUowed  their  example,  in  due  time,  and  also  their  course,  which  was 
south.  At  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  we  crossed  a  small  streami 
nraning  south-east,  which  we  judged  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  small  lakes 
referred  to,  and  which  is,  probably  the  source  hf  Black  River,  or  the 
Eleven  points.  Our  course  led  us  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  approaching  the  sterile  hills  which  bound  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  currents.  There  had  been  some  traces  of  wheels,  on  the 
softer  soil,  which  had  been  driven  in  this  direction  towards  the  saltpetre 
caves,  but  we  completely  lost  them,  as  we  came  to  and  ascended  these  arid 
and  rugged  steeps.  Some  of  these  steeps  rose  into  dizzy  and  romantic 
cViSsj  surmounted  with  pines.  We  wound  our  way  cautiously  amongst 
them,  to  find  some  gorge  and  depression,  through  which  we  might  enter  the 
valley.  For  ourselves  we  should  not  have  been  so  choice  of  a  path,  but 
we  had  a  pack  horse  to  lead,  and  should  he  be  precipitated  mto  a  gulf,  we 
roust  bid  adieu  to  our  camp  equipage.  Our  arms  and  a  single  blanket, 
would  be  all  we  could  carry.  At  length  this  summit  was  reached.  The 
view  was  enchanting.  A  winding  wooded  valley,  with  it^  clear  bright 
river,  stretched  along  at  the  base  of  the  summit.  Rich  masses  of  foliage, 
hung  over  the  clear  stream,  and  were  reflected  in  its  pellucid  current,  with  a 
double  beauty.     The  autumnal  frost,  which  had  rified  the  highland  trees 

of  their  clothing,  appeared  to  have  passed  over  this  deeply  secluded  valley 

9^^ 
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with  but  little  efiect,  and  this  effect,  was  only  to  highten  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  by  imparting  to  portions  of  its  foliage,  the  liveliest  orange  and  crim- 
son tints.  And  this  was  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  contrast  Be- 
hind us  lay  the  bleak  and  barren  hills,  over  which  we  had  struggled, 
without  a  shade,  or  a  brook,  or  even  the  simplest  representative  of  the  ani- 
mal creation.  For  it  is  a  truth,  that  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  both  birds 
and  quadrupeds  betake  themselves  to  the  secluded  shades  of  the  streams 
and  vallies.  From  these  they  sally  out,  into  the  plains,  in  quest  of  food 
at  early  dawn,  and  again  just  before  night  fall.  All  the  rest  of  the  day, 
the  plains  and  highlands  have  assumed  the  silence  of  desolation.  Even- 
ing began  to  approach  as  we  cautiously  picked  our  way  down  the  clifis, 
and  the  first  thing  we  did,  on  reaching  the  stream  was  to  take  a  hearty 
drink  of  its  crystal  treasure,  and  let  our  horse  do  the  same.  The  next  ob- 
ject was  to  seek  a  fording  place — which  was  effected  without  difBcaity. 
On  mounting  the  southern  bank,  we  again  found  the  trail,  lost  in  the 
morning,  and  pursued  it  with  alacrity.  It  was  my  turn  this  day  to  he  in 
advance,  as  guide,  but  the  temptation  of  small  game,  as  we  went  up  the 
valley,  drew  me  aside,  while  Enobitti  proceeded  to  select  a  suitable  spot 
for  the  night's  encampment  It  was  dark  when  I  rejoined  him,  with  my 
squirrel  and  pigeon  hunt  He  had  confined  himself  closely  to  the 
trail.  It  soon  led  him  out  of  the  valley,  up  a  long  brushy  ridge,  and  then 
through  an  open  elevated  pine  grove,  which  terminated  abruptly  in  a  per- 
pendicular precipice.  Separated  from  this,  at  some  eight  hundred  yards 
distance,  stood  a  counter  precipice  of  limestone  rock,  fretted  out,  into  pin- 
nacles and  massy  walls,  with  dark  openings,  which  gave  the  whole  the 
resemblance  of  architectural  ruins.  The  stream  that  ran  between  these 
clifils,  was  small,  and  it  lay  so  deep  and  well  embrowned  in  the  shades  of 
evening,  that  it  presented  vividly  from  this  elevation,  a  waving  bright  Hoe 
on  a  dark  surface.  Into  this  deep  dark  terrific  glen  the  path  led,  and  here 
we  lit  our  fire,  hastily  constructed  a  bush  camp,  and  betook  ourselves, 
after  due  ablutions  in  the  little  stream,  to  a  night's  repose.  The  sky  be- 
came rapidly  overcast,  before  we  had  finished  our  meal,  and  a  night  of 
intense  darkness,  threatening  a  tempest,  set  in.  As  we  sat  by  our  fire,  Hs 
glare  upon  huge  beetling  points  of  overhanging  rocks,  gave  the  scene  a 
wild  and  picturesque  cast ;  and  we  anticipated  returning  daylight  with  an 
anxious  wish  to  know  and  see  our  exact  locality.  By  the  restless  tramp- 
ing of  our  horse,  and  the  tinkling  of  his  bell,  we  Woew  that  he  had  found 
but  indifierent  picking. 

Daylight  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  the  evening.  We  had  tain.  It 
also  revealed  our  position  in  this  narrow,  and  romantic  glen.  A  high  wall 
ef  rocks,  encompassed  us  on  either  hand,  but  they  were  not  such  as  would 
have  resulted  in  a  volcanic  country  from  a  valley  fissure.  Narrow  and 
deep  as  the  glen  was,  it  was  at  once  apparent,  that  it  was  a  valley  of  de- 
4iadation,  and  had  owed  its  existence  to  the  wasting  eflfects  of  the  trifling 
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Hream  within  it  carrying  a^^sy,  particle  by  particle,  the  matter  loosened 
by  rains  and  frosts,  and  mechanical  attrition.  The  clifis  are  exclusively 
calcareous,  and  piled  up,  mason  like,  in  horizontal  layers.  One  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  which  they  presented,  was  found  in  the  great  num- 
ber, size  and  variety  of  caves,  which  opened  into  this  calcareous  formation. 
These  caves  are  of  all  sizes,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  situated  at  elevations  above  the  floor  of  the  glen,  w|iich  forbade  ae* 


One  of  oar  first  objects,  after  examining  the  neighbourhood,  was  to  re- 
move our  baggage  and  location  up  the  glen,  into  one  of  these  caves, 
which  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  promised  us  an  effectual  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  storm.  I1iis  done,  we  determined  here  to  ^"ait  for 
settled  weather,  and  explore  the  precincts.  By  far  the  most  prominent 
object,  among  the  caverns,  was  the  one  into  which  we  had  thus  uncere- 
moniously thrust  ourselves.  It  had  evidently  been  visited  before,  by  per 
sons  in  search  of  saltpetre  earth.  Efflorescences  of  nitric  earth,  were 
abundant  in  its  fissures,  and  this  sah  was  also  present  in  masses  of  reddish 
diluvial  earth,  which  lay  in  several  places.  The  mouth  of  this  cave  pre- 
sented a  rude  irregular  arc,  of  which  the  extreme  height  was  probably 
thirty  feet,  and  the  base  line  ninety.  The  floor  of  this  orifice  occurs,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  stream.  And  this  size  is  held  for 
about  two  hundred  feet,  when  it  expands  into  a  lofty  dome,  some  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  high,  and  perhaps,  three  hundred  in  diameter.  In  its  centre  a 
fine  spring  of  water  issues  from  the  rock.  From  this  dome  several  pa»- 
nges  lead  oflfin  diflerent  directions. 

One  of  these  opens  into  the  glen,  at  an  inaccessible  point,  just  below. 
Another  runs  back  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  mouth,  putting  out 
smaller  passages,  of  not  much  importance,  however,  in  its  progress.  So 
splendid  and  noble  an  entrance  gave  us  the  highest  hopes  of  finding  it  but 
the  vestibule  of  a  natural  labyrinth  ;  but  the  resuh  disappointed  us.  These 
ample  dimensions  soon  contract,  and  after  following  the  main  or  south 
passage  about  five  hundred  yards,  we  found  our  further  entrance  barred, 
by  masses  of  fallen  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  small  stream  trickled 
through  the  broken  fragments,  and  found  its  way  to  the  mouth.  Have  we 
good  reason  to  attribute  to  this  small  stream,  a  power  sufficient  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  effective  agent  in  carrying  away  the  calcareous  rock,  so  as 
to  have  in  a  long  period  produced  the  orifice?  Whence  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  masses  of  compact  reddish  clay  and  pebble  diluvium,  which 
exist?  These  seem  rather  to  denote  that  these  caves  were  open  orifices, 
during  the  period  of  oceanic  action,  upon  the  surface  of  the  Ozarks,  and 
that  a  mass  of  waters,  surcharged  with  such  materials,  flowed  into  pre- 
existing caverns.  This  diluvium  is,  in  truth,  of  the  same  era  as  the  wide^ 
spread  stream  of  like  kind,  which  has  been  deposited  over  the  metalliferous 
r^ion  of  Missouri.     If  these,  however,  be  questions  for  geological  doubt, 


awHiB^  This  ^xjmrKuui.  vuneiVL  -mmeaier  Jis«  -vjeis  slt  wtM 
ili«stosn«t  ji  A  aflnra.     ^iiaitt  iui  -▼<  -v^re  sie  ik  'ism  aaau 
ysttml  vie  jwamm  ju  mr  ir»^  intf.  Mtliatt.  mr  n  nc  atiar  'xxsn.     Hoii 
i(  riMK  v^m  ac  nca  iH^nia  »  3r»^>«snBi  jc::^  n  Hcbl     la  one  ib> 

iut  %j  tumoiu^  X  zi  js  iiHczL  uui  moiir  mtt  a'  ^w  most^  as  npri  n| 
iiM{!ic  ift  '^ar.3i9t  Pncn^  i  «na.I  axuuini  jammi!?  jl  hj  jixkfc.  I  m 
'Mfuftsfi  tais  !me.  «UL  Sumi  "ius  sTt  .n.-iiwimr  fc  Ttaaaa,  mmt  «mx 
jmbyv  aoil  vluGt  tasuuiiirjsac  «■  ar*TTii  mil  hk  «st  ieiiBfl»  wue  «](» 
Mk  fii  mcoL     Tk  tiJTwnmnnif  'U  sis  •a.«t  w»  sniiL  »ai  ktt  lab 

lo.  'tstuxL  fit  du  CMr>*i  if  TiLs  rjgi  voii:!  i  «bib«L  ^bzb^  a  Ul  of 
i«veni  isp  ia  cl»  rjowtj.  I  jiaubBi  cchlt  aaoia  iic  hmd  hamie^  \m 
vkhooc  foeesM  ia  la j  FiMBtiye  Tlie  oLy  zr^ck  «  cu  kM  ohwucd 
«M  tiM  racjoc  iex  saii  &qc  aonei  lai  vsncon  «  :be  bat  vaMrML 
whkk  9fgeK«i  oo  be  aa  ■ha'tiiaTr  of  a*  ■ppcrsuK  ftBirai  in  thtm  cat* 
aavjoA  ^,JBk.  hoc  I  aef«r  saw  :^  ims^  specieaL  ifhaiig^>  I  na^id  ihaf 
dkcxr  nrnxua  tad  baoca.  wxii  b j  fna  aai  haiwiiirt,  ai  varioos  kaaia. 
Socaeof  eiueeoapaet  lioKttme  ia  due  bcdcf  t^cTRkczkUad  attipei 
aad  jatpery  e«it(ir«^  Tke  wood-daek  aai  ^  daek  aad  aalkiil  aoaM» 
tioMt  frefi'Mnced  iKii  aedadcd  tfream.  aai  k  was  a  tmamm  icaort  ftr  tha 
viki  tarkej^  m.  a  eenaia  koar  ia  tkc  evcaiag:  Tkk  bod  faaaed  araa^ 
tMMt  to  eome  m  thirsr,  from  ki  raa^es  ia  qocai  of  acaras  oa  tka  Bp> 
bifyi*,  aad  kt  sole  oliject  appeared  to  be  lo  dnnk.  Skiia^  m  tka 
«/  oor  care,  we  oftea  bad  a  fnie  opportankr  to  see  ifecks  of  ikcK 
aad  &M  birds  fljiagdoini  from  tkeclifi.aiid  peickkiy  ca  tke  titea  btby 
Dt.  If  thi^j  cane  to  rooit,  as  well  as  to  slack  tkair  tkiislf  a  sapposkiai 
proUble,  tbk  wis  aa  ilkimed  moTeeieat.so  bxigas  weiakabkcdtliagkB^ 
for  they  only  escaped  tkc  claw  aad  takms  of  oae  eaemj,  lo  fidl  bc6ia  lbs 
fire^lock  of  the  other.  This  bird,  indeed,  prored  oor  best  tu— Mia  oa  tha 
joorney,  tor  we  travelled  wkb  too  mach  noise  and  want  of  ptacsariai 
generally,  to  kill  the  deer  and  elk,  which,  kowefer,  were  abambiBt  oa  tha 
bighhind  plains. 

We  passed  three  days  at  the  Glen  Care,  daring  wkick  tkare  wv  m- 
▼eral  rains ;  it  stormed  one  entire  day,  and  we  employed  tka  tiiaa  of  Ail 
confinement,  in  preparing  for  the  more  intricate  and  nnknowa  paili  if 
onr  journey.  Hitherto  we  had  pursued  for  the  most  of  the  way,a  tial^ 
and  were  cheered  on  our  way,  by  sometimes  obsenring  trscca  of  knmu 
labour.  But,  from  this  point  we  were  to  plunge  into  a  perfect  wiUsncBii 
without  A  trace  or  trsck.  We  had  before  us,  tbst  portk>n  of  tha  QmA 
range,  which  separates  to  the  right  and  left,  the  waters  of  tha  llisaMri 
from  those  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  best  rqmH^dift 
by  holding  south-west,  across  these  eminences,  we  should  sirika  dm  adkf 
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d  the  White  RiTer,  which  interposed  itself  between  our  position  there 
ind  the  Arkansas.     To  enter  upon  this  tract,  with  our  compass  only  as  a 
guide,  and  with  the  certainty  of  finding  no  nutritious  grass  for  our  horse, 
required  that  we  should  lighten  and  curtail  our  baggage  as  much  as  pos- 
fible,  and  put  all  our  efiects  into  the  most  compact  and  portable  form. 
And  haring  done  this,  and  the  weather  proving  settled,  we  followed  a 
dioit  dittmce  up  the  Glen  of  Caves ;  but  finding  it  to  lead  too  directly 
sea,  we  soon  left  it  and  mounted  the  hills  which  line  its  southern  border. 
A  nomber  of  latter  valleys,  covered  with  thick  brush,  made  this  a  labour 
bf  DO  means  slight     The  surface  was  rough;  vegetation  sere  and  dry, 
ud  every  thicket  which  spread  before  us,  presented  an  obstacle  which  was 
to  be  overcome.     We  could  have  penetrated  many  of  these,  which  the 
home  could  not  be  forced  through.     Such  parts  of  our  clothing  as  did  not 
coDiiit  of  buckskin,  paid  frequent  tribute  to  these  brambles.     At  length 
we  got  clear  of  these  spurs,  and  entered  on  a  high  waving  table  land  where 
triTelling  became  comparatively  easy.     The  first  view  of  this  vista  of 
oigh  knd  plains  was  magnificent     It  was  covered  wih  moderate  sized 
we  grass  and  dry  seed  pods,  which  rustled  as  we  passed.     There  was 
acaxcdy  an  object  deserving  the  name  of  a  tree,  except,  now  and  then,  a 
solitary  trunk  of  a  dead  pine,  or  oak,  which  had  been  scathed  by  light- 
niog.    The  bleached  skull  of  the  bufialo,  was  sometimes  met,  and  proved 
thit  this  animal  had  once  existed  here.     Rarely  we  passed  a  stunted  oak ; 
iometiines  a  cluster  of  saplings  crowned  the  summit  of  a  sloping  hill ;  the 
deer  often  bounded  before  us ;  we  sometimes  disturbed  the  hare  from  its 
ikekering  bush,  or  put  to  flight  the  quail  or  the  prairie  hen.     There  was 
DO  prominent  feature  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.     The  unvaried  prospect 
produced  satiety.     We  feh  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  solitariness  of  the 
wilderness.    We  travelled  silently  and  diligently.     It  was  a  dry  and  thirsty 
lanen.    From  morning  till  sun  set  we  did  not  encounter  a  drop  of  water. 
This  became  the  absorbing  object     Hill  after  hill,  and  vale  after  vale 
were  patiently  scanned,  and  diligently  footed,  without  bringing  the  ex- 
pected boon.     At  length  we  came,  without  the  expectation  of  it,  to  a  small 
niDning  stream  in  the  plain,  where  we  gladly  encamped.     There  was 
tbo  some  grass  which  preserved  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  enabled  our 
horse  also  to  recruit  himself. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  repacked  him,  and  continued  our  course, 
triTelling  due  west  south-west.  At  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  we 
reeched  the  banks  of  a  clear  stream  of  twenty  feet  wide,  running  over  a 
hed  of  pebbles  and  small  secondary  boulders.  This  stream  ran  towards 
the  north  west,  and  gave  us  the  first  intimation  we  had,  that  we  had 
cnssed  the  summit  and  were  on  the  off  drain  of  the  Missouri.  We  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  source  of  the  Gasconade,  or  at  farthest  some  eastern  tri- 
hitery  of  the  Little  Osage. 
A  few  hoan  travelling  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  another  stream  of 
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much  larger  size  and  depth,  but  ruDDing  in  the  same  direction.     This 
stream  we  found  it  difficult  to  cross,  and  spent  several  hours  in  heaping 
piles  of  stone,  and  connecting  them  with  dry  limhs  of  trees,  which  had 
heen  carried  down  by  floods.     It  had  a  rapid  and  deep  current,  on  each 
side  of  which  was  a  wide  space  of  shallow  water  and  rolled  boulders  of 
lime  and  sand  stone.     We  succeeded  in  driving  the  horse  safely  over. 
Enobitti  led  the  way  on  our  frail  bridge-work,  but  disturbed  the  lastliok 
of  it  as  he  jumped  oflTon  the  south  bank,  so  that  it  turned  under  my  tread 
and  let  me  in.     There  was  no  kind  of  danger  in  the  iall  as  it  wpj  in  the 
shallow  part  of  the  stream,  but  putting  out  my  hands  to  break  the  fall,  it  so  ' 
happened  that  my  whole  weight  rested  on  my  gun,  which  was  supported 
on  two  stones,  merely  on  its  butt  and  muzzle ;  the  effect  was  to  wrench  tbe 
barrel     I  gave  it  a  counter  wrench  as  soon  as  we  encamped,  but  I  never 
afterwards  could  place  full  confidence  in  it     We  had  not  gone  over  three 
or  four  miles  beyond  this  river,  when  we  came  to  the  hanks  of  a  third 
stream,  running  west,  hut  also  sweeping  off*  below,  towards  the  noitk- 
west     This  stream  was  smaller  than  the  former  and  opposed  no  diA 
ficulty  in  fording  it.     Having  done  this  we  followed  it  up  a  short  distaao&k 
and  encamped  on  its  south  baoKA. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Hetnty  infonnation  of  the  hnnten  tarm  out  fabe — We  alter  our  coone^A  bear 
hat—An  acddent — Another  rencontre  with  bean— Strike  the  ■ource  of  the  Great 
Nvth  Folk  of  White  River — Jonmey  down  this  valley — Ita  character  and  prodnctione 
—A  great  Spring — Incidents  of  the  route — Pack  horM  rolls  down  a  |»recipice— Plunfuet 
■  the  nfer — ^A  cavern— Osage  lodges — ^A  huntei^s  hut 

It  was  now  manifest,  from  our  crossing  the  last  two  streams,  that  we 
rere  going  too  far  north — that  we  were  in  fact  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
loari  proper ;  and  that  the  information  obtained  of  the  hunters  on  the  source 
of  the  Merrimack,  was  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  It  is  not  probable  that 
ooe  of  the  persons  who  gave  this  information  had  ever  been  here.  It  was 
1  region  they  were  kept  out  of  by  the  fear  of  the  Osages,  as  our  own  ex- 
perieDce  in  the  case  of  Roberts  denoted.  Willing  to  test  it  farther,  how- 
erer,  we  followed  down  the  last  named  stream  a  few  miles,  in  the  hope  of 
iti  turning  south  or  south-west,  but  it  went  off  in  another  direction.  We 
ibeo  came  to  a  halt,  and  after  consulting  together,  steered  our  course  due 
'Mtfi  south-west,  thus  varying  our  general  course  from  the  caves.  This 
carried  us  up  a  long  range  of  wooded  highlands.  The  forest  here  as- 
lomed  a  handsome  growth.  We  passed  through  a  track  of  the  over-cup 
oik,  interspersed  with  hickory,  and  had  reached  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
wooded  ridge,  when  just  as  we  gained  the  highest  point,  we  discovered 
fcur  bears  on  a  large  oak,  in  the  valley  before  us.  Three  of  the  number 
were  probably  cubs,  and  with  their  dam,  they  were*  regaling  themselves 
00  the  ripe  acorns  without  observing  us.  We  had  sought  no  opportunities 
lobuDt,  and  given  up  no  especial  time  to  it,  but  here  was  too  fair  a  chal- 
icnge  to  be  neglected.  We  tied  our  horse  securely  to  a  sapling,  and  then 
tumlDiDg  our  pieces,  and  putting  down  an  extra  ball,  set  out  to  descend 
dke  hill  as  cautiously  as  possible.  An  unlucky  slip  of  Enobitti  threw  him 
with  force  forward  and  sprained  his  ankle.  He  lay  for  a  short  time  in 
>gooy.  This  noise  alarmed  the  beafs,  who  one  after  the  other  quickly 
nil  m  from  the  extremities  of  the  Viihs  to  the  trunk,  which  they  descended 
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head  first,  and  scampered  clumsily  ofi*  up  the  valley.  I  pursued  tnem 
without  minding  my  companion,  not  knowing,  indeed  how  badly  he  was 
hurt,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  chase,  as  the  tall  grass  finally  pre- 
vented my  seeing  what  course  they  had  taken.  I  now  returned  to  my 
companion.  He  could  not  stand  at  first,  nor  walk  when  he  arose,  and  the 
first  agony  had  passed.  I  proposed  to  mount  him  on  the  pack  horse,  and 
lead  him  slowly  up  the  valley,  and  this  plan  was  carried  into  efiect  Bat 
he  endured  too  much  sufifering  to  bear  even  this.  The  ankle  began  to  in- 
flame. There  was  nothing  but  rest  and  continued  repose  that  promised 
relief.  I  selected  a  fine  grassy  spot  to  encamp,  unpacked  the  horse,  buik 
a  fire,  and  got  my  patient  comfortably  stretched  on  his  pallet  But  little 
provision  had  been  made  at  Potosl  in  the  medical  department.  My  whole 
store  of  pharmacy  consisted  of  some  pills  and  salves,  and  a  few  simple 
articles.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  as  likely  to  be  serviceable,  wis 
in  our  culinary  pack, — it  was  a  little  sack  of  salt,  and  of  this  I  made  a 
solution  in  warm  water  and  bathed  the  ankla  I  then  replenished  the 
fire  and  cut  some  wood  to  renew  it  It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and 
leaving  my  companion  to  rest,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  remedy  offered,  I 
took  my  gun  and  strolled  over  the  adjoining  hills,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
in  some  pigeons,  or  other  small  game.  But  it  was  a  time  of  day  whes 
both  birds  and  quadrupeds  have  finished  their  mornings  repast,  and  retintf 
to  the  groves  or  fastnesses.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  little  grey  bunting; 
and  the  noisy  jay.  When  I  returned  to  our  camp  in  the  vale  I  found  my 
companion  easier.  The  bathing  had  sensibly  alleviated  the  pain  and 
swelling.  It  was  therefore  diligently  renewed,  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  so  far  improved,  that  he  consented  to  try  the  pack  horse  again.  We  had 
not,  however,  travelled  far,  when  two  large  bears  were  seen  before  us  play> 
ing  in  the  grass,  and  so  engaged  in  their  sport,  that  they  did  not  perceive  Ok 
We  were  now  on  the  same  level  with  them,  and  quickly  prepared  to  gifO 
them  battle.  My  companion  dismounted  as  easily  as  possible,  and  having 
secured  the  horse  and  examined  our  arms,  we  reached  a  stand  within  firing 
distanca  It  was  not  till  this  moment  that  our  approach  was  discovered  hf 
them,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  afler  running  a  few  yards,  was  to  sit  up  in 
the  grass  and  gaze  at  us.  Having  each  singled  his  animal,  we  fired  at  the 
same  instant  Both  animals  fled,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  where  my 
mark  had  sat,  blood  was  copiously  found  on  the  grass,  and  a  pursuit  wil 
the  consequence.  I  followed  him  up  a  long  ridge,  but  he  passed  over  the 
summit  so  far  before  me,  that  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  came  to  a  large  hol- 
low black  oak,  in  the  direction  he  had  disappeared,  which  showed  the  nail 
marks  of  some  animal,  which  I  believed  to  be  his.  While  exa- 
mining these  signs  more  closely  my  companion  made  his  appear- 
ance. How  he  had  got  there  I  know  not  The  excitement  had  weH 
nigh  cured  his  ancle  He  stood  by  the  orifice,  while  I  went  ibr 
the  axe  to  our  camp,  and  when  I  was  tired  chopping,  he  laid  holl 
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We  chopped  alternately,  and  big  as  it  was,  the  tree  at  last  came  down 
with  a  crash  that  made  the  forest  ring.  For  a  few  moments  we  looked  at 
the  huge  and  partly  broken  trunk  as  if  a  bear  would  start  from  it ;  but  all 
was  silence.  We  thoroughly  searched  the  hollow  part  but  found  nothing. 
I  went  over  another  ridge  of  forest  land,  started  a  noble  elk,  but  saw 
nothing  more  of  my  bear.  Here  terminated  this  adventure.  We  retraced 
oar  footsteps  back  to  the  valley,  and  proceeded  on  our  route.  This  inci- 
dent had  led  us  a  little  south  of  our  true  course ;  and  it  so  turned  out  that 
it  was  at  a  point,  where  a  mile  or  two  one  way  or  the  other,  was  calculated 
to  make  a  wide  diflerence  in  the  place  of  our  exit  into  the  valley  of  White 
River ;  for  we  were  on  a  high  broken  summit  ridge,  from  which  several 
important  streams  originated.  The  pursuit  of  the  bear  had  carried  us 
near  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  by  crossing  the  intervening  summit,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  head  springs  of  an  important  stream,  which  in  due 
time  we  learned  was  the  Great  North  Fork  of  White  River.  This  stream 
begins  to  develope  itself  m  pools,  or  standing  springs,  which  soak  through 
the  gravel  and  boulders,  and  it  is  many  miles  before  it  assumes  the  cha- 
lacter  of  a  continuous  stream.  Even  then  it  proceeds  in  plateaux  or 
Meps,  on  which  the  wdter  has  a  level,  and  the  next  succeeding  level  below 
it  has  its  connection  with  it,  through  a  rapid.  .  In  fact,  the  whole  stre^nii 
till  near  its  mouth,  is  one  series  of  these  lake-like  levels,  and  short  rapids, 
each  level  sinking  lower  and  lower,  till,  like  the  locks  in  a  canal,  the  last 
flows  out  on  a  level  with  its  final  recipient  But  however  its  waters  are 
congregated,  they  are  all  pure  and  colourless  as  rock  crystal,  and  well  vin- 
dicate the  propriety  of  their  original  name  of  la  RivUre  Blaiic,  They  all 
originate  in  mountain  springs,  are  cool  and  sparkling,  and  give  assurance 
in  this  feature,  that  they  will  carry  health  to  the  future  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  through  which  tbey  flow.  With  the  first  springs  begins  to  be  seen 
a  small  growth  of  the  cane,  which  is  found  a  constant  species  on  its  bot- 
tom lands.  This  plant  becomes  high  in  more  southern  latitudes,  and  being 
intertwined  with  the  green  briar,  renders  it  very  difficult,  as  we  soon  found, 
to  penetrate  it,  especially  with  a  horse.  Man  can  endure  a  thousand  ad- 
ventures and  hardships  where  a  horse  would  die ;  and  it  would  require  no 
further  testimony  than  this  journey  gave,  to  convince  me,  that  providence 
designed  the  horse  for  a  state  of  civilization. 

We  followed  the  course  of  these  waters  about  six  miles,  and  emcamped. 
It  was  evidently  the  source  of  a  stream  of  some  note.  It  ran  in  the  re- 
quired direction,  and  although  we  did  not  then  know,  that  it  was  the 
valley  of  the  Great  North  Fork  of  White  River,  we  were  satisfied  it  was 
a  tributary  of  the  latter  stream,  and  determined  to  pursue  it.  This  we 
did  for  twelve  days,  before  we  met  with  a  human  being,  white  or  red.  It 
lapidly  developed  itself,  as  we  went,  and  unfolded  an  important  valley,  of 
rich  soil,  bearing  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  enclosed  on  either 
band,  by  elevated  limestone  clifis.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  purity  of 
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its  waters,  which  bubbled  up  in  copious  springs,  from  the  rock,  or  pebUe 
stratum.  For  a  long  distance  the  stream  increased  from  such  accessiom 
alone,  without  large  and  independent  tributaries.  On  the  second  day's 
travel,  we  came  to  a  spring,  of  this  crystal  character,  which  we  judged  to 
be  about  fifty  feet  across,  at  the  point  of  its  issue  from  the  rock  and  soil 
Its  outlet  after  running  about  a  thousand  yards,  joined  the  main  stream,  to 
which  it  brings  a  volume  fully  equal  to  it  This  spring  I  named  the  Elk 
Spring,  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  a  large  pair  of  the  horns  of  this 
animal,  partly  buried  in  the  leaves,  at  a  spot  where  I  stooped  down  to 
drink.  I  took  the  horns,  and  hung  them  in  the  forks  of  a  young  oak 
tree. 

We  found  abundance  of  game  in  this  valley.  There  was  not  an  entire 
day,  I  think,  until  we  got  near  the  hunters'  camps,  that  we  did  not  see 
either  the  bear,  elk,  or  deer,  or  their  recent  signs.  Flocks  of  the  wiIdta^ 
key  were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  gray  squirrel  frequently  sported  od 
the  trees,  and  as  the  stream  increased  in  size,  we  found  the  duck,  biant 
and  swan. 

There  were  two  serious  objections,  however,  in  travelling  down  • 
wooded  valley.     Its  shrubbery  was  so  thick  and  rank  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  force  the  pack  horse  through  it.  Wherever  the  cane  aboundi^ 
and  this  comprehends  all  its  true  alluvions,  it  is  found  to  be  matted  to* 
gether,  as  it  were,  with  the  green  briar  and  grape  vine.     So  much  ooias 
attended  the  effort  at  any  rate,  that  the  game  generally  fled  before  us,  tod 
had  it  not  been  for  small  game,  we  should  have  often  wanted  a  ineaL 
With  every  effort,  we  could  not  make  an  average  of  more  than  fourteen 
miles  a  day.     The  river  was  so  tortuous  too,  that  we  could  not  codol^ 
on  making  more  than  half  this  distance,  in  a  direct  line.     To  remedf 
these  evils  we  sometimes  went  out  of  the  valley,  on  the  open  naked  plaioiw 
It  was  a  relief,  but  had,  in  the  end,  these  difficulties,  that  while  the  phii 
exposed  us  to  greater  heats  in  travelling,  they  afforded  no  water,  and 
of^en  lost  much  time  in  the  necessity,  we  were  under,  towards  night-fidl,of 
going  back  to  the  valley  for  water.     Neither  was  it  found  to  be  safe 
to  travel  far  separated,  for  there  were  many  causes  of  accident,  which 
rendered  mutual  assistance  desirable.    One  day,  while  Enobitti  led  the 
horse,  and  was  conducting   him    from  a    lofty  ridge,  to  get   into  tbs 
valley,  the  animal  stumbled,  and   rolled  to   the   bottom.     We  thouglit 
every  bone  in  his  body  had  been  broke,  but  he  had  been  protected  by  b* 
pack,  and  we  fbxind  that  he  was  but  little  injured,  and  when  repackeii 
still  capable  of  going  forward.     On  another  occasion,  I  had  been  leaduif 
him  for  several  hours,  along  a  high  terrace  of  cliffs  on  the  left  bonto 
where  this  terrace  was,  as  it  were,  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  intersection  of 
a  lateral  valley.     The  view  was  a  sublime  one,  standing  at  the  pioeir 
cle  of  junction  ;  but  there  was  no  possible  way  of  descent,  and  it  was  neeer 
mwy  to  retrace  my  steps,  a  long — ^long  way.    As  an  instance  of  the  fny 
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•ns  character  of  this  stream,  I  will  mention  that  a  rockj 
ig  a  bend  which  it  took  my  companion  some  tiro  hoars  to  paai, 
the  horse,  I  had  crossed  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  with  my 
ler  and  gun.  When  we  had,  as  we  supposed,  become  familiar 
erery  species  of  impediment  and  delay,  in  descending  the  valley,  m 
and  very  serious  and  unexpected  one,  arose  one  day,  in  crossing  the 
D,  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank.  It  was  m)  turn  to  be  muleteer 
ay,  and  I  had  selected  a  ford  where  the  river  was  not  wide,  and  the 
I  apparently,  some  two  or  three  feet  deep.  [  judged  from  the  clearness 
5  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and  their  apparent  nearness  to  the  surface, 
tuch  was  the  transparency  of  the  water,  that  a  wide  mistake  was 
We  had  nearly  lost  the  horse,  he  plunged  in  over  head,  could  not 
I  bottom,  and  when  with  great  ado,  we  had  got  him  up  the  steep  bank 
e  other  side,  he  was  completely  exhausted.  But  this  was  not  the  extent 
t  evil.  Our  sugar  and  salt  were  dissolved.  Our  meal,  of  which  a  little 
-emained,  was  spoiled.  Our  tea  was  damaged, — our  blankets  and  cloth- 
irelted, — our  whole  pack  soaked.  The  horse  had  been  so  long  in 
nuer,  in  our  often  fruitless  efforts  to  get  him  to  some  part  of  the  bank 
essed  enough,  to  pull  him  up,  that  nothing  had  escaped  its  effects. 
encamped  on  the  spot,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  drying  our 
tSyand  expelling  from  our  spare  garments  the  superfluous  moisture, 
lie  next  day  we  struck  out  into  the  high  plains,  on  the  right  bank,  and 
le  a  good  day's  journey.  The  country  was  nearly  level,  denuded  of 
s,  with  sere  autumnal  grass.  Often  the  prairie  hen  started  up,  but 
tiw  nothing  in  the  animal  creation  beside,  save  a  few  hares,  as  even- 
^eame  on.  To  find  water  for  the  horse,  and  ourselves,  we  were 
lin  compelled  to  approach  the  valley.  We  at  length  entered  a  dry  and 
oiate  gorge,  without  grass  or  water.  Night  came  on,  but  no  sound 
i^  of  water  occurred.  We  were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
kj  stroctnre  of  the  country  at  every  step,  and  soon  found  there  were 
[h  diCs  on  either  aide  of  as.  What  we  most  feared  now  occurred.  It 
ime  dark,  the  ckxiis  hid  threatened  fool  weather  and  it  aow  i>r^n  to 
Q.  Had  it  not  been  f>r  a  rsfem.  which  disclosed  itself,  in  on^  o( 
se  calcareous  cliSs.  "nre  m-ia  Lit*  passed  a  mL*e:a!>i*  ui'^^hL  (jt^  ^»t«- 
[ «,  T^e  foan-i  a  '^^-r.^  cf  r^tutr  t  s-is  ztjO  i.^".  iA  t^•*5  «•,..•?  v,  y*^  rvt 
r>c  in,  but  we  carrl-i  iln  -s-iirr  .r.  i  rrsaiL  H»  ■««  i£v;.v-*;  u  vvr 
<l,and  left  13  *b!::  x>r  t.z^^J  C-i  ciirj-.j  \  r*.-*.  .r.  :.v^  *;».•>  u  '%/4 
cloieJ  masses  of  k^\a:i::*a.  u*;  i  :,» -^  \  ;*s!i  ;^  ,rj^%  *a^.  ' v  « <  vi.-  / 
ifing  made  a  c::p  ct"  Vi.  i.-ji  t^^.unl  v;r  r^w*",  «*^  i.^^'-.  *•.',  .,  -/- 
ft  the  cive  bt-i:re  -7— r  j-'^  -  *',  •*».  .**«  v*  .-n  f\\  -^  --»».  ,':.■;'  -'•  ^f 
IS  wild  anisai  btti:**  3i«:ni^  A  v^r^.a  "j  jm**  *•>••■  v%**  tf^,r.  '...m** 
ich  guided  OTT  5>:c?'-'*'3i  r.rr.  .:i»  r**:-*.!.  •»r^<w  -'.r  v.  1^.. ''.  ''>.'•/ 
ibe  kind.  Oa  r^^nj^'r -a:  yir  i.-;.  ii»n.-  ..>*  n/';*-.  '/  ■•••  •♦"  "^ 
ad  the  raia  lad  xnzTsasii  a.  %  y/fixrt  rno'v-?.-  uvi  iv».  •  •    >  l**^***  ^ 
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lightning,  illumined  with  momentary  brilliancy,  the  dark  and  frownug 
precipices  of  this  romantic  gorge.  The  excitement  and  novelty  of  our  po- 
sition, served  to  drive  away  sleep,  notwithstanding  a  long  day's  march,  and 
it  was  late  before  we  sought  repose. 

Morning  brought  a  clear  sky,  but  the  horse  was  gone.     He  had  fol- 
lowed  on  the  back  track,  up  the  glen,  in  search  of  something  to  feed  upon, 
and  was  not  found  till  we  reached  the  skirts  of  the  plains.     The  whole 
morning  was  indeed,  lost  in  reclaiming  him,  and  we  then  set  forward 
again  and  returned  to  the  North  Fork  valley.     We  found  it  had  assumed 
a  greater  expanse,  at  the  point  of  our  re-entry,  which  it  maintained,  and 
increased,  as  we  pursued   it   down.     Wide   open  oak  plains  extended 
on  the  left  bank,  which  appeared  very  eligible  for  the  purposes  of  set- 
tlement.    On  an  oak  tree,  at  this  spot,  we  observed  some  marks,  which 
had  probably  been  made  by  some  enterprising  land  explorer.     With  these 
improved  evidences  of  its  character  for  future  occupation,  we  found  the 
travelling  easier.     Within  a  few  miles  travel,  we  noticed  a  tributary  com- 
ing  in  on  the  left  bank,  and  at  a  lower  point  another  on  the  left.     The 
first  stream  had  this  peculiarity,  that  its  waters  came  in  at  a  right  angle, 
with  the  parent  stream,  and  with  such  velocity  as  to  pass  directly  across 
its  channel  to  the  opposite  bank.     In  this  vicinity,  we  saw  many  of  the 
deserted  pole  camps  of  the  Osages,  none  of  which  appeared,  however,  to 
have  been  recently  occupied..  So  far,  indeed,  we  had  met  no  hindrance,  or^ 
annoyance  from  this  people ;  we  had  not  even  encountered  a  single  mem.7-^ 
berof  the  tribe,  and  felt  assured  that  the  accounts  we  had  received  of  thei-^ 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  had   been  grossly  exaggerated,  or  if  not  wlylL-^ 
overcoloured,  they  must  have  related  to  a  period  in  their  history,  whidi 
was  now  well  nigh  past     We  could .  not  learn  that  they  had  hunted  c>Tn 
these  lands,  during  late  years,  and  were  afterwards  given  to  understacmd 
that  they  had  ceded  them  to  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Louis.     From  whatever  causes,  however,  the  district  had  been  left  fj 
from  their  roving  parties,  it  was  certain  that  the  game  had  recovered  un- 
der such  a  cessation  of  the  chase.    The  black  bear,  deer  and  elk,  were 
abundant.     We  also  frequently  saw  signs  of  the  laboura  of  the  beaver 
along  the  valley.     I  had  the  good  luck,  one  day,  while  in  advance  with 
my  gun,  of  beholding  two  of  these  animals,  at  play  in  the  stream,  and  ob- 
serving their  graceful  motions.     My  position  was,  within  point  blank  shoC 
of  them,  but  I  was  screened  from  their  gaze.     I  sat,  with  gun  cocked^ 
meaning  to  secure  one  of  them  after  they  came  to  the  shore.     Both  aai- 
roals  came  out  together,  and  sat  on  the  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  e 
ledge  of  rocks  being  in  the  rear  of  them.     The  novelty  of  the  sight  led 
me  to  pause,  .and  admire  them,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  darted  into  it 
ererice  in  the  rock. 

On  the  second  day  after  re-entering  the  valley,  we  descried,  on  descend* 
ing  a  long  slope  of  rising  ground,  a  hunter's  cabin,  covered  with  narrow 
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oak  boanb,  8pUt  with  a  frow;  and  were  exhilarated  with  the  idea  of  find- 
ing k  occapied.  But  this  turned  out  a  delusive  hope.  It  had  been  de- 
mtod,  from  appearance,  the  year  before.  We  found,  among  the  surround- 
ing weeds,  a  few  stems  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  had  grown  up  from 
mdi,  iccidentally  dropped.  The  bolls  had  opened.  I  picked  out  the 
eoOoQ  to  senre  as  a  material  in  lighting  my  camp  fires,  at  night,  this  be- 
ing a  labour  which  I  had  taken  the  exclusive  management  of.  The  site 
of  this  camp,  had  been  well  chosen.  There  was  a  small  stream  in  front, 
lod  a  hAvy  rich  cane  bottom  behind  it,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
mer.  A  handsome  point  of  woodlands  extended  north  of  it,  from  the 
immediate  door  of  the  camp.  And  although  somewhat  <early  in  the  day, 
«e  determined  to  encamp,  and  soon  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  fabric, 
md  sat  down  before  a  eheerful  fire,  with  a  title  to  occupancy,  which  there 
wai  DO  one  to  dispute. 


THE  BIRD. 

VERSIFIED  FBOM  THE  OEBKAN  OF  OESSNER:    1812i 

A  swain,  as  he  strayed  through  the  grove, 
Had  caught  a  young  bird  on  a  spray— 

What  a  gilt,  he  exclaimed,  for  my  love, 
How  beautiful,  charming,  and  gay. 

With  rapture  he  viewed  the  fair  prize. 
And  listened  with  joy  to  its  chat. 

As  with  haste  to  the  meadow  he  hies 
To  secure  it  beneath  his  straw  hat 

I  will  make  of  yon  willows  so  gay, 
A  cage  for  my  prisoner  to  mourn. 

Then  to  I>elia,  the  gift  Til  convey, 
And  beg  for  a  kiss  in  return. 

She  will  grant  me  that  one,  I  am  surOi 
For  a  present  so  rare  and  so  gay. 

And  I  easily  can  steal  a  few  more 
And  bear  them  enraptured  away. 

He  returned :  but  imagine  his  grief, 
The  wind  had  his  hat  overthrown, 

And  the  bird,  in  the  joy  of  relief. 
Away  with  his  kisses  had  flown. 

n.  R.  B. 


PERSONAL  INCIDENTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  II^DIAN  RACI^' 
DRAWN  FROM  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  RESIDENCE  IN  THEIH 
TERRITORIES. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  RED  MAN  OF  AMERICA. 


Inquiry  I. — What  kind  of  a  beinf[r  b  the  North  American  Indian  i — IlaTe  we 
rightly  of  him  ? — What  are  hia  peculiar  traits,  his  affections,  and  hii'^  intellectMl 
qualities  7 — Is  he  much  influenced  by  bis  religion,  bis  mode  of  goTemment,  ami  Ui 
complicated  language. 

My  earliest  impressions  of  the  Indian  race,  were  drawn  from  the  fir^ 
side  rehearsals  of  incidents  which  had  happened  during  the  periloot 
times  of  the  American  revolution  ;  in  which  my  father  was  a  zealous  actOTi 
and  were  all  inseparably  connected  with  the  fearful  ideas  of  the  IndiaB 
yell,  the  tomahawk,  the  scalping  knife,  and  the  fire  brand..  In  these  reci- 
tals, the  Indian  was  depicted  as  the  very  impersonation  of  evil — a  sort  of 
wild  demon,  who  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  blood  and  murderi 
Whether  he  had  mind,  was  governed  by  any  reasons,  or  even  had  any 
soul,  nobody  inquired,  and  nobody  cared.  It  was  always  represented  as  a 
meritorious  act  in  old  revolutionary  reminiscences,  to  have  killed  one  of 
them  in  the  border  wars,  and  thus  aided  in  ridding  the  land  of  a  cruel  and 
unnatural  race,  in  whom  all  feelings  of  pity,  justice,  and  mercy,  wers 
supposed  to  be  obliterated.  These  early  ideas  were  sustained  by  printed 
narratives  of  captivity  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  men  and  women  from 
their  clutches,  which,  from  time  to  time,  fell  into  my  hands,  so  that  long 
before  1  was  ten  years  old,  I  had  a  most  definite  and  terrific  idea  impressed 
on  my  imagination  of  what  was  sometimes  called  in  my  native  precinct^ 
"  the  bow  and  arrow  race." 

To  give  a  definite  conception  of  the  Indian  man,  there  lived  in  my  na- 
tive valley,  a  family  of  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  stock,  who  often  went  off 
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to  their  people  in  the  west,  and  as  often  returned  again,  as  if  they  were  a 
troop  of  genii,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  who  came  to  haunt  the  nut 
wood  forests,  and  sub-vallies  of  the  sylvan  Tawasenthaw,  which  their  an- 
entoTS  had  formerly  possessed,  and  to  which  they  still  claimed  some  right 
In  this  family,  which  was  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  consisted  of  the  iius- 
bund  and  wife,  with  two  grown  up  sons,  I  first  saw  those  characteristic 
features  of  the  race, — namely,  a  red  skin,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and 
black  straight  hair.  They  were  miki  and  docile  in  their  deportment,  and 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whole  settlement,  whom  they  furnished 
with  neatly  made  baskets  of  the  linden  wood,  split  very  thin,  and  coloured 
to  impart  variety,  and  with  nice  ash  brooms.  These  fabrics  made 
them  welcome  guests  with  every  good  housewife,  who  had  forgotten  the 
horrific  stories  of  the  revolution,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  give  a  chair 
aod  a  plate,  and  a  lodging  place  by  the  kitchen  fire,  to  poor  old  Isaac  and 
Anna,  for  so  they  had  been  named.  What  their  original  names  were, 
nobody  knew ;  they  had  lived  so  long  in  the  valley  that  they  spoke  the 
Dutch  language,  and  never  made  use  of  their  own,  except  when  talking 
together;  and  I  recollect,  we  thought  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  they 
discoursed  in  Indian,  whether  such  a  guttural  jargon,  could  possibly  be 
^  medium  of  conveying  any  very  definite  ideas.  It  seemed  to  be  one 
tmdistioguished  tissue  of  hard  sounds,  blending  all  parts  of  speech 
together. 

Had  the  boys  of  my  own  age,  and  I  may  say,  the  grown  people, 
(topped  to  reflect,  and  been  led  to  consider  this  family  and  their  race  in 
America,  independently  of  their  gross  acts,  under  the  strong  excitements 
of  T^Tir  and  revenge,  goaded  by  wrongs,  and  led  on  by  the  class  of  revo- 
lotionary  tories,  more  implacable  than  even  themselves,  we  must  have 
*^n»inthe  peaceable  lives,  quiet  manners,  and  benevolent  dispositions  of 
these  four  people,  a  contradiction  to,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  sweeping 
conclusions  above  noticed.  But  no  such  thoughts  occurred.  The  word 
Indian,"  was  synonymous  then,  as  perhaps  now,  with  half  the  opprobri- 
^  epithets  in  the  dictionary.  I  recollect  to  have  myself  made  a  few  lines, 
Nearly  life,  on  the  subject,  which  ran  thus: — 

Indian!  they  were,  ere  Colon  crossed  the  sea, 

And  nges  hence,  they  shall  but  Indians  be. 

fortunately  I  was  still  young  when  my  sphere  of  observation  was  en- 
«fgwl,  by  seeing  masses  of  them,  in  their  native  forests ;  and  I,  after  a  few 
y^'^  assumed  a  position  as  government  agent  to  one  of  the  leading  tribes, 
al  an  age  when  opinions  are  not  too  firmly  rooted  to  permit  change.  My 
JPiQions  were  still,  very  much  however,  what  they  had  been  in  boyhood. 

*ooked  upon  them  as  very  cannibals  and  blood-thirsty  fellows,  who  were 
^7  Waiting  a  good  opportunity  to  knock  one  in  the  head.  But  I  regarded 
^^  as  a  curious  subject  of  observation.  The  remembrance  of  poor  old 
•ac,  had  ihown  me  that  there  was  some  feeling  and  humanity  in  their 
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breasts.  I  had  seen  many  of  them  in  my  travels  m  the  west,  and  I  felt 
mclined  to  inquire  into  the  traits  of  a  people,  among  whom  my  duties  had 
placed  me.  I  had,  from  early  youth,  felt  pleased  with  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  I  thought  the  Indian,  at  least  'in  his  languages,  might  be 
studied  with  something  of  the  same  mode  of  exactitude.  I  had  a  strong 
propensity,  at  this  time  of  life,  for  analysis,  and  I  believed  that  something 
like  an  analytical  process  might  be  applied  to  enquiries,  at  least  in  the 
department  of  philology.  Whenever  a  fact  occurred,  in  the  progress  of 
'  my  official  duties,  which  I  deemed  characteristic,  I  made  note  of  it,  and  in 
this  way  preserved  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  dates  and  events,  which,  it  was 
believed,  would  be  a  source  of  useful  future  reference.  It  is,  in  truth, 
under  advantages  of  the  kind,  that  these  remarks  are  commenced. 

The  author  has  thrown  out  these  remarks,  as  a  starting  point.  He  has 
made  observations  which  do  not,  in  all  respects,  coincide  with  the  com- 
monly received  opinions,  and  drawn  some  conclusions  which  are  directly 
adverse  to  them.  He  has  been  placed  in  scenes  and  circumstances  of 
varied  interest,  and  met  with  many  characters,  in  the  course  of  four  and 
twenty  years'  residence  and  travel  in  the  wilds  of  America,  who  would 
have  struck  any  observer  as  original  and  interesting.  With  numbers  of 
them,  he  has  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  with  not  a  few,  con- 
tracted lasting  friendships.  Connected  with  them  by  a  long  residence,  by 
the  exercise  of  official  duties,  and  by  still  more  delicate  and  sacred  ties,  he 
has  been  regarded  by  them  as  one  identified  with  their  history,  and  received 
many  marks  of  their  confidence. 

The  Indians,  viewed  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  human  race,  have  some 
peculiar  traits  and  institutions,  from  which  their  history  and  character  may 
be  advantageously  studied.  They  hold  some  opinions,  which  are  not 
easily  discovered  by  a  stranger,  or  a  foreigner,  but  which  yet  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  their  conduct  and  life.  There  is  a  subtlety  in  some  of 
their  modes  of  thought  and  belief,  on  life  and  the  existence  of  spiritual  and 
creative  power,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  eliminated  from  some 
intellectual  crucible,  without  the  limits  of  their  present  sphere.  Yet,  there 
is  much  relative  to  all  the  common  concerns  of  life,  which  is  peculiar  to 
it.  The  author  has  witnessed  many  practices  and  observances,  such  as 
travellers  have  often  noticed,  but  like  others,  attributed  them  to  accident, 
or  to  some  cause  widely  difl^erent  from  the  true  one.  By  degrees,  he  has 
been  admitted  into  their  opinions,  and  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  philosophy 
of  theii  minds;  and  the  life  of  an  Indian  no  longer  appears  to  him  a 
mystery.  He  sees  him  acting,  as  other  men  would  act,  if  placed  exactly 
in  his  condition,  prepared  with  the  education  the  forest  has  given  him,  and 
surrounded  with  the  same  wants,  temptations  and  dangers. 

The  gentler  aflections  are  in  much  more  extensive  and  powerful  exer- 
cise among  the  Indian  race,  than  is  generally  believed,  although  necessa- 
nly  developed  with  less  refinement  than  in  civilized  society.    Their  pater- 
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Bil  and  fraternal  afiectionB,  haTe  kof  hoai  knovn  id  ht 
well  as  their  veneration  for  the  dead.     1:  iiaf  been  Ixii  jaunDPt  in 
dcpaitmenta,  to  add  some  striking  minpleg  of  ibeir  iaeDsiiT  cf  ieeli^ 
aad  aflection,  and  truthfulness  to  natare. 

The  most  powerful  source  of  influence,  vith  the  Red  man.  ii  his  refigioL 
Here  is  the  true  groundwork  of  his  hopes  and  his  feais.  and.  it  is  believed, 
the  fruitful  source  of  bis  opinions  and  actiaia.  Ii  sopplies  the  srstem  of 
diought  by  which  he  liyes  and  dies,  and  it  cuustiiuies,  indeed,  the  basis 
of  Indian  character.  By  it  he  preeerres  his  identity,  as  a  barbarian,  and 
when  this  is  taken  away,  and  the  true  system  safastitated,  he  is  still  a  Red 
llan,  but  no  longer,  in  the  popular  sense,  an  Indian — a  barbarian,  a 

pagan. 

The  Indian  religion  is  a  peculiar  compound  of  rites,  and  doctrines,  and 
olfierrances,  which  are  early  taught  the  children  by  precept  and  example. 
In  this  respect,  every  bark-buih  village  is  a  temple,  and  every  forest  a 
school  It  would  surprise  any  person  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
variety  and  extent  to  which  an  Indian  is  influenced  by  his  religious  views 
and  superstitions.  He  takes  no  important  step  without  reference  to  it 
It  is  his  guiding  motive  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  follows  the  chace  under 
its  influence,  and  his  very  amusements  take  their  tincture  from  it.  To  the 
author,  the  facts  have  been  developing  themselves  for  many  years,  and 
while  he  is  able  to  account  for  the  peculiar  differences  between  the  con- 
duct of  Indians  and  that  of  white  men,  in  given  cases,  he  can  easily  per- 
ceive, why  the  latter  have  so  oflen  been  unable  to  calculate  the  actions  of 
the  former,  and  even  to  account  for  them,  when  they  have  taken  place. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  civilized  man,  is  no  less  a  mysU^ri//is 
and  unaccountable  being  to  an  Indian,  because  his  springs  of  action  a/« 
alike  unintelligible  to  him. 

If  the  following  pages  shall  afibrd  the  public  any  means  of  pi'^Ur^  of 
the  Red  Race,  with  greater  accuracy,  he  hopes  they  may  li^i   v>  vvf 
treating  them  with  greater  kindness  and  a  more  enlar^^ff  v^'jr.  */.  ;\»/>a 
The  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  hi*  ovrn  niiui.  \j  va,  ^v^u  .' j.,  ;<w 
witnessed,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  stiO  n»re  h:i,y,rjux.  -/>•  w  v„  -.-^  f 
intellectual  capacities  and   moral   sjhz'iyu'f'.z.^x,  tr^;   -v  •   *.\'*Af  ,A^.r 
claims  on  the  philanthropy  of  tt*  ar*      Ai  i  !.'«:«  -/  -v.    f    •*     -v  /*r 
their  native  speakers,  -sn^vir  It-atn  -,?  *> -.* v^r .-r..  y/n>^,<  ^  ■  >  .  -  # /■  v>^ 
of  thought  and  illuscrati-^!:..  -Jiiti  -Ji^*  s:-->r:':i.^y/  .y.       •    -.      /^.'      ** 
This  may  be  wccenssvA  i-r.  y.zA-^L  vvu  -.'-'•  ow  »-.-.•*-•;-     *,»  ■  .^#    ,  .^ 
out  impugning  dse  acml  sac;-*-*  .jt ;;!,.. r- */    ip  ,•..-.-    *.  .,,  '••//', 

classes  of  civilized  lii*     5cl-  x  st  x  '*.-*r  ».-  ,  .i.r  V:    <■  *'  •.  ^  r     .      .«* 
very  often  ferced  »c  ok  :aj»  ifti«r/Ln  v'  :i#».  %  v»:i/->r      7  !#»  v/    '*^«  '^^ 
the  Indian  mind  is  ace  voKxryurjot  ^  \  wq^   v*  x^-*-  ^•n««';' -/.//>»  '^-"i,^ 
ment,  rests  apoB  ^■esbonaaie  ubsl     7'u».  iv-v  jri^^yM   v,'vwm»    ^a^^;^ 
have  prokNiged  dbdr  rma\nnant%  a  %  mat^  ^  -^nf^^mm  v»  >^  ^AWiiuMr 
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for  so  long  a  period,  are  a  false  religion,  and  (alae  views  of  government 
The  first  has  kept  back  social  prosperity  and  impeded  the  rise  of  virtue. 
With  respect  to  government, during  ail  the  time  we  have  had  them  for  neigh- 
hours,  they  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  government  at  alL  Personal  inde- 
pendence, has  kept  the  petty  chiefs  from  forming  confederacies  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Individuals  have  surrendered  no  part  of  their  original  private 
rights,  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  rest  There  has  been  no  public 
social  organization,  expressed  or  implied.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  law  of  private  redress  and  revenge  prevailed.  In  the  only  two  cases 
where  this  system  was  departed  from,  in  North  America,  namely  that  of 
the  Azteek  empire,  and  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  there  was  no  lack  of 
vigour  to  improve.  The  results  were  a  constantly  increasing  power,  and 
extending  degree  of  knowledge  up  to  the  respective  eras  of  their  conquest 
It  was  not  want  of  mental  capacity,  so  much  as  the  non-existence  of  moral 
power,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue,  that  kept  them  back ;  and 
left  our  own  wandering  tribes,  particularly,  with  the  bow  and  the  spear  in 
their  hands.  He  believes,  that  their  errors,  in  these  particulars,  may  be 
pointed  out,  without  drawing  conclusions  adverse  to  their  political  or 
social  prosperity,  under  better  auspicies,  and  without  attributing  such 
iailures  to  mental  imbecility. 

The  mode  of  recording  thought,  among  these  tribes,  by  means  of  pic- 
torial signs,  and  mnemonic  symbols,  has  attracted  particular  attention,  and 
gives  the  author  hopes,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect,  and  bring  for- 
ward, a  body  of  facts,  in  this  department,  which  will  recommend  them- 
selves by  their  interest  and  novelty.  Confidence,  inspired  by  long  resi- 
dence in  their  territories,  revealed  to  him  another  trait  of  character,  in  the 
existence  among  them  of  a  traditionary  imaginative  lore,  which  is  repeated 
from  father  to  son,  and  has  no  small  influence  upon  their  social  condition. 
It  is  m  these  two  departments,  that,  he  believes,  he  has  opened  new  and 
important  means  of  judging  of  the  Indian  character,  and  discovered  the 
sources  of  views  and  opinions,  on  many  subjects,  which  had  escaped  pre- 
vioas  inquirers. 

There  is  one  more  point,  to  which  he  will  here  invite  a  momentary  at- 
tention, and  which,  although  not  usually  enumerated  as  among  the  prac- 
tical causes  that  influenced  Indian  society  and  character,  is  yet  believed  to 
exercise  a  strong,  though  silent  sway,  both  upon  the  question  of  the  mental 
character,  and  its  true  development  The  author  alludes  to  the  topic  of 
their  languages.  Some  of  the  most  venerated  writers  present  a  theory  of 
the  origin  of  national  government  languages  and  institutiops,  difllcuh  or 
impossible  to  be  conformed  with  the  nature  of  man  in  society,  and  un- 
supported by  such  evidence  as  their  doctrines  require.  Such,  he  regards, 
the  theory  of  the  '^  social  compact,"  except  it  be  viewed  in  the  most  un- 
defined and  general  sense  possible.  Such,  also,  is  the  theory  of  the 
jfgia  mod  improvement  of  languages     The  system  of  govemment  gene* 
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rally  prevailing  among  the  Indian  tribes,  is  indeed  so  simple  and  natural, 
under  their  circumstances,  that  it  is  thought  no  person  would  long  seek 
for  the  traces  of  any  great  legislator,  giving  them  laws  in  any  past  period. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  curious  structure  of  their  languages, 
we  find  an  ingenuity  and  complexity,  far  surpassing  any  theory  to  be 
discovered  in  that  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  with,  perhaps,  some 
exceptions  in  the  Basque  and  Majyer,  a^d  even  beyond  any  thing  exist- 
ing in  the  Greek.     As  the  latter  has  long  been  held  up  as  a  model,  and 
the  excellencies  of  its  plan  attributed  to  some  unknown,  but  great  and  sa* 
gacious,  learned  and  refined '  mind,  we  might  feel  justified  in  assigning 
the  richness  of  forms,  the  exceeding  flexibility,  and  the  characteristic  beau- 
ties and  excellencies  of  the  Indian  tongues,  to  a  mind  of  far  superior  wis* 
dom,  ingenuity,  and  experience.     Yet  how  perfectly  gratuitous  would  this 
be!     All  history  bears  testimony  against  the  human  invention  and  de- 
signed alteration  of  language  ;  and  none  but  a  mere  theorist  can  ever  em- 
brace  the  idea  that  it  is,  or  ever  was,  in  the  power  of  any  man,  to  fabricate 
and  introduce  a  new  language,  or  to  efTect  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
groundwork  of  an  existing  one.     This,  at  least,  is  the  decided  opinion 
of  the  author ;  and  he  firmly  believes,  that  whoever  will  contemplate 
the  subject,  amidst  such  scenes  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  will  inevita- 
bly come  to  the  same  conclusion.      Hcf   has  seen  changes  in  dialects 
commenced  and  progressive,  and  indications  of  others  going  on,  but  these 
owed  their  origin  and  impulse  to  accidental  circumstances,  and  were  not 
the  result  of  any  plan  or  design.     They  were  the  result  of  necessity, 
convenience,  or  caprice.     These  three  causes,  that  is  to  say,  necessity 
convenience  and  caprice,  if  properly  examined  and  appreciated  in  their 
influence,  and  traced  with  care  to  their  efTects,  will  develop  the  origin 
of  many  things,  whose  existence  has  been  sought  at  too  great  a  distance, 
or  amidst  too  much  refinement. 

Books,  and  the  readers  of  books,  have  done  much  to  bewilder  and  per- 
plex the  study  of  the  Indian  character.  Fewer  theories  and  more  obser- 
vation, less  fancy  and  more  fact,  might  have  brought  us  to  much  more 
correct  opinions  than  those  which  are  now  current  The  Indian  is, 
afier  all,  believed  to  be  a  man,  much  tnore  fully  under  the  influence  of 
common  sense  notions,  and  obvious  every-day  motives  of  thought  and 
action,  hope  and  fear,  than  he  passes  for.  If  he  does  not  come  to  the 
same  conclusions,  on  passing  questions,  as  we  do,  it  is  precisely  be* 
cause  he  sees  the  premises,  under  widely  different  circumstances.  Tlie 
admitted  errors  pf  barbarism  and  the  admitted  truths  of  civilization  are  two 
very  diff*erent  codes.  He  is  in  want  of  almost  every  source  of  true  knoir- 
ledge  and  opinion,  which  we  posses?.  He  has  very  imperfect  notioM 
on  many  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  what  we  suppose  bim  be 
informed.  He  is  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  others.  His  vague  1 
▼asl  and  dreamy  notions  of  the  Great  Author  of  Existence,  and  the  1 
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of  his  manifestations  to  the  human  race,  and  the  wide  and  complicated 
system  of  superstition  and  transcendental  idolatry  which  he  has  reared 
upon  this  hasis,  place  him,  at  once,  with  all  his  sympathies  and  theories,  out 
of  the  great  pale  of  truth  and  civilization.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
circumstances  which  prevents  him  from  drawing  his  conclusions  as  we 
draw  them.  Placed  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  we  should 
perhaps  coincide  in  his  opinion  and  judgments.  But  aside  from  these  er- 
roneous views,  and  after  making  just  allowances  for  his  ignorance  and 
moral  depression,  the  Indian  is  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  judg- 
ment, acting  from  what  he  knows,  and  sees,  and  feels,  of  objects  immedi- 
ately before  him,  or  palpable  to  his  view.  If  he  sometimes  employs  a 
highly  figurative  style  to  communicate  his  thoughts,  and  even  stoops,  as 
we  now  know  he  does,  to  amuse  his  fire-side  circle  with  tales  of  extrava* 
gant  and  often  wild  demonic  fancy,  he  is  very  far  from  being  a  man  who, 
in  his  afiairs  of  lands,  and  merchandize,  and  business,  exchanges  the  sober 
thoughts  of  self  preservation  and  subsistence,  for  the  airy  conceptions  of 
fiincy.  The  ties  of  consanguinity  bind  him  strongly.  The  relation  of 
the  family  is  deep  and  well  traced  amongst  the  wildest  tribes,  and  this 
fiict  alone  forms  a  basis  for  bringing  him  back  to  all  his  original  duties, 
and  re-organizing  Indian  society.  The  author  has,  at  least,  been  thrown 
into  scenes  and  positions,  in  which  this  truth  has  strongly  presented  itself 
to  his  mind,  and  he  believes  the  facts  are  of  a  character  which  will 
interest  the  reader,  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  people  themselvesr 
80  far  as  affects  the  benevolent  plans  of  the  age,  if  they  do  not  constitute 
an  increment  in  the  body  of  observational  testimony,  of  a  practical  nature, 
from  which  the  character  of  the  race  is  to  be  judged. 


PERSONAL  INCIDENTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  RED  RACE, 
DRAWN  FROM  NOTES  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVEL  IN  THE  IN- 
DIAN  TERRITORIES. 

DOMESTIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  TRIBES  AND  CONSTUTION  OP  THE 

INDIAN  FAIOLT. 

biQUiftT  II. — What  is  the  domestic  condition  and  organixation  of  the  Indian  family  7 
Is  the  tie  of  consanguinity  strong,  and  what  characteristic  facta  can  be  stated  of  it? 
How  are  the  domestic  duties  arranged  ?  What  are  the  rights  of  each  inmate  of  tho 
lodge  7  How  is  order  maintained  in  so  confined  a  space,  and  the  general  relations 
of  the  family  preserved  ?  Are  the  relative  duties  and  labours  of  the  hunter  and  hif 
wife,  equally  or  unequally  divided  7    Who  builds  the  lodge,  and  how  is  it  constructed? 

There  is  a  very  striking  agreement,  in  the  condition,  relative  duties 
and  obligations,  of  the  Indian  family,  among  all  the  tribes  of  whom  I 
have  any  personal  knov\'ledge,  in  North  America.     Climate  and  position, 
the  abundance  or  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  otlier  accidental 
causes,  have  created  gradations  of  condition  in  the  various  tribes,  some  of 
whom  excel  others  in  expertness,  in  hunting  and  war,  and  other  artt- 1 
these  circumstances  have  done  little  to  alter  the  general  charaete* 
abridge  or  enlarge  the  original  rights  and  claims  of  eaeh  if 
lodge.     The  tribes  who  cuhivated  maize  in  the  rich  Sttb-viD 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  had  fuller  means  of  both  phyrff* 
development,  than  those  who  were,  and  still  are,  obligid  lo 
subsistence,  among  the  frigid,  and  half  marine  ref 
north  of  the  great  lakes.     There  are  some  peculiar 
the  prairie-tribes,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  who  poftlie 
back,  and  rely  for  their  subsistence  greatly,  on  itf  flcfhc 
skin.     The  well  fed  Muscogee,  Cherokee,  or  Cboelif 
sunny  valiies  of  upper  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  T" 
Osage,  TCvelliDg  in  the  abondance  of  com  aad  n 
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Missouri,  and  the  lean  and  rigfid  Montaignes,  Muskeego,  and  Kenisteno^ 
who  push  their  canoes  through  waters  choked  with  aquatic  weeds,  and 
wild  rice,  present  very  different  pictures  of  home  and  comfort,  within  their 
k>dge  doors.  But  they  really  present  the  same  idea,  the  same  sentiments, 
and  the  same  round  of  duties  and  obligations,  of  father  and  mother,  sister 
and  brother,  wife  and  husband.  The  original  type  of  the  human  family 
among  them,  is  well  preserved,  better,  indeed,  than  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  among  branches  of  the  race  who  have 
been  so  long  separated,  and  subjected  to  such  severe  vicissitudes.  It 
would  be  useless,  in  this  view,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  members  of  a  family,  within,  and  without  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  without  showing  up  pictures 
of'want  in  the  hunter-life  which  are  wholly  unknown  in  the  agricultural 
state.  It  cannot  perhaps,  in  fair  justice,  be  said  that  the  tie  of  consan- 
guinity, in  the  man  of  the  woods,  is  stronger,  than  in  civilized  life.  But 
It  is  in  accordance  with  all  observation  to  say,  that  it  is  very  strong,  that 
its  impulses  beat  with  marked  force,  and  are  more  free  from  the  inter- 
twined ligaments  of  interest,  which  often  weakens  the  tie  of  relationship  in 
refined  and  affluent  society. 

The  true  idea  of  matrimony,  in  Indian  life,  is  also  well  set  forth  and 
acknowledged,  although  it  has  come  down  through  ages  of  plunder  and 
wandering,  degraded  in  its  condition,  shorn  of  its  just  ceremonies,  and 
weakened  in  its  sacred  character.  I  have  observed  that  polygamy,  among 
the  northern  tribes,  is  chiefly  to  be  found,  among  bands  who  are  favour- 
ably located,  and  have  the  best  means  of  subsistence.  But  even  here  it  is 
not  reputable  ;  it  may  often  increase  a  man's  influence  in  the  tribe  or  nation, 
but  there  are  always  persons  in  the  wildest  forests,  who  do  not  think  the 
practice  right  or  reputable.  In  the  worst  state  of  Indian  society,  there  are 
always  some  glimmerings  of  truth.  If  the  conscience  of  the  Red  man 
may  be  compared  to  a  lamp,  it  may  be  said  to  have  rather  sunk  low  into  its 
socket,  than  actually  to  have  expired.  The  relation  between  husband 
and  wife,  in  the  forest,  are  formed  under  circumstances,  which  are  geno- 
rally  uniform.  Various  incidents,  or  motives  determine  a  union.  Some- 
times it  is  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  friends  ;  sometimes  from 
a  sudden  impulse  of  admiration  ;  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  against 
the  wishes  of  the  graver  and  more  prudent  relatives  of  the  parties. 
Where  the  husband  is  acceptable,  and  has  not  before  been  married, 
which  covers  the  majority  of  cases,  he  comes  to  live  for  a  while  after  mar- 
riage, in  the  lodge  of  his  mother-in-law  ;  and  this  relation  generally  lasts 
until  the  increase  of  children,  or  other  circumstances  determine  his  setting 
up  a  lodge  for  himself  Presents  are  still  a  ready  way  for  a  young  hun- 
ter to  render  himself  acceptable  m  a  lodge.  There  are  some  instances, 
where  considerable  ceremony,  and  the  invitation  of  friends,  have  attended 
the  £nt  reception  of  the  bridegroom,  at  the  lodge ;  but  these  are  in  most 
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OSes,  what  we  should  denominate  matches  of  state,  or  expediencTt  to 
which  the  hravery,  or  other  public  services  of  a  chief  or  leader,  has  in- 
clined his  village  to  think,  that  his  merits  deserve  the  reward  of  a  wife. 
Generally,  the  acceptance  of  the  visitor  by  the  party  most  interested,  and 
her  mother  and  father,  and  their  expressed,  or  tacit  consent,  is  the  only 
preliminary,  and  this  is  done  in  a  private  way.  The  only  ceremonial 
observance,  of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  is  the  assigning  of  what  is  called 
an  abbinos,  or  permanent  lodge  seat,  to  the  bridegroom.  When  this  has 
been  done,  by  the  mother  or  mistress  of  the  lodge,  who  governs  these 
things,  he  is  received,  and  henceforth  installed  as  a  constituent  member  of 
the  lodge  and  family.  The  simple  rule  is,  that  he  who  has  a  right  to  sit 
by  the  bride,  is  her  husband. 

The  lodge  itself,  with  all  its  arrangements,  is  the  precinct  of  the  rule 
and  government  of  the  wife.  She  assigns  to  each  member,  his  or  her  or- 
dinary place  to  sleep  and  put  their  effects.  These  places  are  permanent, 
and  only  changed  at  her  will,  as  when  there  is  a  guest  by  day  or  night 
In  a  space  so  small  as  a  lodge  this  system  preserves  order,  and  being  at  all 
limes  under  her  oWn  eye,  is  enforced  by  personal  supervision.  The  hus- 
band has  no  voice  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  he  would  so  far  deviate  from  his  position,  as  to  interfere  in  these 
minor  particulars.     The  lodge  is  her  precinct,  the  forest  his. 

There  is  no  law,  nor  force,  to  prevent  an  Indian  from  decreeing  hit 
own  divorce,  that  is  to  say,  leaving  one  wife  and  taking  another  whenever 
he  sees  cause.  Tet  it  often  occurs  that  there  is  some  plausible  pretext  for 
such  a  step,  such  as  if  true,  would  form  some  justification  of  the  measure 
The  best  protection  to  married  females  arises  from  the  tics  of  children, 
which  by  bringing  into  play  the  strong  natural  afiections  of  the  heart,  and 
appeals  at  once  to  that  principle  in  man's  original  organization,  which  is 
the  strongest  The  average  number  of  children  borne  by  the  women^  and 
which  reach  the  aduh  period  is  smalL  and  will  scarcely  exc^#^  cao.  (fn 
the  pay  rolls  it  did  nol  exceed  this.  Much  of  this  extraordinary  rt^-ilt  nt 
owing  to  their  erratic  mode  of  life,  and  their  cmmp«!d  me^ns  o{  n*iK'^\^ 
tence.  Another  cause  is  to  be  Ibood  in  the  accidents  and  ^.ty^nr^,  */, 
which  young  children  are  liable,  but  sill  more  to  their  <.v/:ki.'*;r  E3r.^/-'Jir^> 
of  medicine.  I  once  knew  a  child  at  thre^  j*at%  of  a:f*t  v*  'a,  d,.,-\^  •,  / 
an  attempt  to  restore  a  deranged  naxe  fA  ih,^  hr^-v^^bL  hy  a  vr^^y  ',.*":.'>»* 
of  an  astringent  tincture  of  beairxk  ^Ark  viziinttt0sr^  vy  r^.'  %  ^' 
This  man,  who  was  called  Acick.  h3»i  tt,"vor  nsttim^  gCv'^-^r.*  '^  ■  s 
was  very  ignorant  even  in  the  ej*s  ",:'  'm  Ir^jtn  rv>>  V»v^  -r/*  ', '  /^ 
people  living  N.  E.  of  bk«^  5*ip-trr,»',  »s^  ♦,-*  -j*  >{  r^-j^^  •  ^,./«  v^ 
Terres,  Mountaineers. and  M'ssk^^rv^  Wi«*v»-*r  .-^  ^  r,  v  -^y/i  ^ 
6oQ  are  relieved  from  th^se  d^^wo^  f::jTr\mmArwj^  •■>  Vr^  ,^/  '/  -«-  j 
dren  is  seen  to  be  incresiKd. 

The  chief  laba-Waddirk.  wv.  lu^  -jo,  %  ^r^nu  vr/  m  "^  W0  *4  mv^ 
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Superior,  and  had  abundance  of  means  of  subsistence,  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren by  one  wife.  He  was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  of  habits  for  the 
most  part  of  his  life,  strictly  temperate ;  he  had  married  young,  and  had 
always  had  the  means  of  providing  his  family  with  adequate  clothing  and 
food.  Not  one  of  these  children  died  in  infancy.  He  lived  himself  to  be 
old,  and  died  rather  from  a  complaint  induced  by  constitutional  structure, 
than  from  a  natural  decay  of  vital  power. 

The  duties  and  labours  of  Indian  life,  are  believed  to  be  equally,  and 
not,  as  has  been  generally  thought,  unequally  divided  between  the  male 
and  female.     This  division  is  also  the  most  natural  possible,  and  such  as 
must  ever  result  from  the  condition  of  man,  as  a  mere  hunter.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  male  to  provide  food,  and  of  the  female  to  prepare  it     This 
arrangement  carries  with  it  to  the  share  of  the  male,  all  that  relates  to  ex- 
ternal concerns,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  to  the  care  of  the  female 
as  completely  as  is  done  in  civilized  life.     To  the  man  belongs  not  only  the 
business  of  hunting,  for  this  is  an  emplaymefU  and  not  a  pasHme,  but  the 
care  of  the  territory,  and  keeping  off  intruders  and  enemies,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  canoes  for  travel,  and  of  arms  and  implements  of  war.     The 
duties  of  cooking  and  dressing  meats  and  fowl,  and  whatever  else  the 
chase  affords,  carries  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  share  of  the  hunter's  wife^ 
the  entire  care  and  controul  of  the  lodge,  with  its  structure  and  removal, 
and  the  keeping  it  in  order,  with  all  its  utensils  and  apparatus.     A  good 
and  frugal  hunter's  wife,  makes  all  this  a  point  of  ambitious  interest,  and 
takes  a  pride  in  keeping  it  neat  and  proper  for  the  reception  of  her  hus- 
band's guests.     She  sweeps  the  earth  clean  around  the  fire,  with  a  broom 
of  branches  of  the  cedar  constructed  for  this  purpose.     This  lodge  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  is  made  not  of  beams  and  posts,  and  heavy  carpentrji 
but  out  of  thin  poles,  such  as  a  child  can  lid,  set  in  the  ground  in  a  cirde, 
bent  over  and  tied  at  the  top,  and  sheathed  with  long  sheets  of  the  white  birch 
bark.     A  rim  of  cedar  wood  at  the  bottom,  assimilates  these  birch  bark 
sheets  to  the  roller  of  a  map,  to  which  in  stormy  weather  a  stone  is  tt- 
tached  to  hold  it  firm.      This  stick  has  also  the  precise  use  of  a  map- 
roller,  for  when  the  lodge  is  td  be  removed,  the  bark  is  rolled  on  it,  and 
in  this  shape  carried  to  the  canoe,  to  be  set  up  elsewhere.     The  circle 
of  sticks  or  frame,  is  always  lefl  standing,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  en- 
cumber the  canoe  with  what  can  easily  be  had  at  any  position  in  a  forest 
country. 

Such  at  leaftB^e  hunting  lodge,  and  indeed,  the  lodge  generally 
used  by  the  tribM  iiorth  of  lauitude  42^.  It  is,  in  its  figure,  a  half  globe, 
and  by  its  lightness  and  wicker-like  structure,  may  be  said  to  resemble  ao 
inverted  bird's  nest  The  whole  amount  of  the  transportable  materials  of 
it,  is  oflen  comprehended  in  some  half  a  dozen  good  rolls  of  bark,  and  at 
many  of  rush  mats  which  the  merest  girl  can  easily  lift  The  mats  which 
are  the  substitute  for  floor  cloths,  and  also  the  under  stratum  of  the  sleep* 
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ig  couch,  are  made  out  of  the  common  lacustris  or  buUrush,  or  the 
ig,  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and  woven  in  a  warp  of  fine  hemp  net 
uead,  such  as  is  furnished  by  traders  in  the  present  state  of  the  Indian 
rsle.     A  portion  of  this  soft  vegetable  woof,  is  dyed,  and  woven  in  vari- 
iQi  colours.     Lodges  thus  constiucted  are  to  be  still  abundantly  seen, 
rj  the  summer  visitor,  in  the  upper  lakes,  at  all  the  principal  points,  to 
irhich  the  Indians  resort,  during  the  height  of  summer.     Such  are  the 
poits  of  Michilimackinac,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Green  Bay.     At  Michili- 
mackinac,  where  it  is  now  difficult  to  get  fresh  lodge  poles,  without  going 
KKDe  distance,  or  trespassing  on  private  rights,  the  natives  who  resort  thi- 
iker,  of  late  years,  have  adopted  an  ingenious  change,  by  which  two  ob- 
jects are  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  and  the  labour  of. the  females  dis- 
peosed  with  in  getting  new  poles.     It  is  known,  that  the  bark  canoe,  be- 
rag  itself  but  an  enlarged  species  of  wicker  work,  has  not  sufficient 
Mreogth  to  be  freighted,  without  previously  having  a  number  of  poles  laid 
loQgitudinally,  in  the  bottom,  as  a  kind  of  vertebral  support     These  poles 
00  laodiDg  upon  the  gravelly  shores  of  that  island,  are  set  up,  or  stacked 
to  086  a  military  phrase,  that  is  tying  the  tops  together  and  then  drawing 
oat  the  other  ends  so  as  to  describe  a  circle,  and  thus  making  a  perfect 
cooe.    The  bark  tapestry  is  hung  around  these  poles  very  much  as  it 
voold  be  around  the  globular  close  lodges  \  and  by  this  arrangement,  an 
lodian  lodge  is  raised,  and  ready  for  occupation,  in  as  many  minutes, 
ifter  landing,  as  the  most  expert  soldiers  could  pitch  a  tent  in. 

Before  we  can  affirm  that  the  labour  of  preparing  these  barks  and  mats 
tod  setting  up,  and  taking  down,  the  lodge,  is  disproportionately  great, 
or  heavy  on  the  females,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  other  particu- 
iin)  both  on  the  side  of  the  male  and  female.  Much  of  the  time  of  an  In- 
^  female,  is  passed  in  idleness.  This  is  true  not  only  of  a  part  of  every 
^,  btit  is  emphatically  so,  of  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  She  has  not 
like  the  farmer's  wife,  her  cows  to  milk,  her  butter  and  cheese  to  make, 
ud  her  flax  to  spin.  She  has  not  to  wash  and  comb  and  prepare  her 
ciuUreo  every  morning,  to  go  to  school.  She  has  no  extensive  or  fine 
wirdrobe  to  take  care  of  She  has  no  books  to  read.  She  sets  little  value 
00  time,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  race.  What  she  does,  is  either 
^  plain  sewing,  or  some  very  pains  taking  ornamental  thing.  When 
tbe  sheathing  and  flooring  of  the  lodges  are  once  made,  they  are 
pmnanent  pieces  of  property,  and  do  not  require  frequent  renewal 
^HiSQ  a  skin  has  been  dressed,  and  a  garment  made  of  it,  it  is  worn, 
till  it  is  worn  out  Frequent  ablution  and  change  of  dress,  are  eminently 
tbe  traits  of  high  civilization,  and  not  of  the  hunter's  lodga  The 
uticles  which  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  the  laundry,  add  but  liule  to 
the  cares  of  a  forest  housekeeper.  With  every  industrial  effort,  and 
*Kh  is,  somtimes  the  case,  there  is  much  unoccupied  time,  while  her  hus- 
^ttd  ii  compelled  by  their  necessities,  to  traverse  large  tracts,  and  endure 
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great  fatigues,  in  all  weathers  in  quest  of  food.  He  must  defend  his  hm^ 
ing  grounds,  in  peace  and  war,  and  has  his  life  daily  in  his  hands- 
Long  absences  are  often  necessary,  on  these  accounts.  It  is  at  such  times, 
during  the  open  season,  that  the  Indian  female  exerts  her  industry.  In 
the  fall  season,  she  takes  her  children  in  a  canoe,  or  if  she  have  none,  in- 
vites a  female  companion  to  go  with  her,  along  the  streams,  to  cut  the 
rush,  to  be  manufactured  into  mats,  at  her  leisure,  in  the  winter.  It  is 
also  a  part  of  her  duty,  at  all  seasons,  to  provide  fuel  for  the  lodge  fire, 
which  she  is  careful  to  do,  that  she  may  suitably  receive  her  husband,  on 
his  return  from  the  chase,  and  have  the  means  of  drying  his  wet  mocca- 
sins, and  a  cheerful  spot,  where  he  may  light  his  pipe,  and  regain  his  mental 
equilibrium,  while  she  prepares  his  meals.  The  very  idea  of  a  female's 
chopping  wood,  is  to  some  horriffic.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Indian 
female  does  chop  wood,  or  at  least,  exert  an  undue  labour,  in  procuring 
this  necessary  article  of  the  household.  In  speaking  of  the  female,  we,  at 
once,  rush  to  the  poetic  idea  of  the  refinement  of  lady  like  gentleness,  and 
delicacy.  Not  only  does  the  nature  of  savage  life  and  the  hardiness  of 
muscle  created  by  centuries  of  forest  vicissitude,  give  the  hunter's  wife, 
but  a  slender  claim  on  this  particular  shade  of  character,  but  the  kind  of 
labour  implied,  is  very  different  from  the  notion  civilized  men  have  of 
t^wood  chopping."  The  emigrant  swings  a  heavy  axe  of  six  pounds 
weight,  incessantly,  day  tn,  and  day  out,  against  immense  trees,  in  the 
heaviest  forest,  until  he  has  opened  the  land  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
prepared  an  amount  of  cyclopean  labours  for  the  power  of  fire,  and  the 
ox.  The  hunter  clears  no  forests,  the  limits  of  which  on  the  contrary,  he 
carefully  cherishes  for  his  deer  to  range  in.  He  seats  himself  down,  with 
his  lodge,  in  the  borders  of  natural  glades,  or  meadows,  to  plant  his  few 
hills  of  maize.  He  had  no  metallic  axe,  capable  of  cutting  down  a  tree, 
before  1492,  and  he  has  never  learned  to  wield  a  heavy  axe  up  to  1844. 
His  wife,  always  made  her  lodge  fires  by  gathering  sticks,  and  she  does 
so  stilL  She  takes  a  hatchet  of  one  or  two  pounds  weight,  and  afler 
collecting  dry  limbs  in  the  forest,  she  breaks  them  into  lengths  of  abogt 
18  inches,  and  ties  them  in  bundles,  or  faggots,  and  carries  them,  at  her 
leisure,  to  her  lodge.  Small  as  these  sticks  are,  in  their  length  and  diame- 
ter, but  few  are  required  to  boil  her  pot  The  lodge,  being  of  small  cir 
cumference,  but  little  heat  is  required  to  warm  the  air,  and  by  suspending 
the  pot  by  a  string  from  above,  over  a  small  blaze,  the  object  is  attained, 
without  diat  eiEtraordinary  expenditure  of  wood,  which,  to  the  perfect 
amazement  of  the  Indian,  characterizes  the  emigrant's  roaring  fire  of  logs. 
The  few  fields  which  the  Indians  have  cleared  and  prepared  for  com  fields, 
in  northern  latitudes,  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  some  adventitious  opening, 
and  have  been  enlarged  very  slowly.  Hence,  I  have  observed,  that  when 
they  have  come  to  be  appraised,  to  fix  their  value  as  improvements  upon 
the  land,  under  treaty  provisions,  that  the  amount  thereof  may  be  paid  the 
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owneTi  they  have  unifonnly  set  a  high  estimate  a|K>n  these  ancient  clear- 
mgSy  and  sometimes  regarded  their  ?alae,  one  would  think,  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  these  limits.  As  if,  indeed,  there  were  some  merit,  in  having 
iHit  half  an  acre  of  cleared  ground,  where,  it  might  be  supposed,  the  owner 
would  have  cultivated  ten  acres.  And  this  half  acre,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  industrial  sum  of  the  agricultural  labours  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  during 
perhaps,  ten  generations.  Could  the  whole  of  this  physical  efibrt,  there- 
fore, be  traced  to  female  hands,  which  is  doubtful,  for  the  old  men  and 
boys,  will  often  do  something,  it  would  not  be  a  very  severe  imposition. 
There  is  at  least,  a  good  deal,  it  is  believed,  in  this  view  of  the  domestic 
eoodition  of  the  women  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  judgment,  with  which 
the  proud  and  labour-hating  hunter,  has  sometimes  been  visited.  He  has^ 
in  oar  Tiew,  the  most  important  part  of  the  relative  duties  of  Indian  life, 
to  sustain.  In  the  lodge  he  is  a  mild,  considerate  man,  of  the  non-interfering 
and  noo-scolding  species.  He  may  indeed,  be  looked  upon,  rather  as  the 
guest  of  his  wife,  than  what  he  is  often  represented  to  be,  her  tyrant,  and 
he  is  often  only  known  as  the  lord  of  the  lodge,  by  the  attention  and  res- 
pect which  she  shows  to  him.  He  is  a  man  of  hvr  words.  If  her  temper 
is  ruffled,  he  smiles.  If  he  is  displeased,  he  walks  away.  It  is  a  pro- 
vince in  which  his  actions  acknowledge  her  right  to  rule ;  and  it  is  one| 
in  which  his  pride  and  manliness  have  exalted  him  above  the  folly  of  al- 
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There  is  a  prominent  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  out- 
let of  lake  Superior,  called  by  the  French  La  BuUe  des  Terres,  An  In- 
dian footpath  formerly  connected  this  hill  with  the  old  French  settlement 
at  those  falls,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  a  mile.  In  the  intermediate 
space,  near  the  path,  there  formerly  stood  a  tree,  a  large  mountain  ash, 
from  which,  Indian  tradition  says,  there  issued  a  sound,  resembling  that 
produced  by  their  own  war-drums,  during  one  of  the  most  calm  and 
cloudless  days.  This  occurred  long  before  the  French  appeared  in  the 
country.  It  was  consequently  regarded  as  the  local  residence  of  a  spirit, 
and  deemed  sacred. 

From  that  time  they  began  to  deposit  at  its  foot,  an  offering  of  small 
green  twigs  and  boughs,  whenever  they  passed  the  path,  so  that,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  high  pile  of  these  offerings  of  the  forest  was  accumulated. 
It  seemed  as  if,  by  this  procedure,  the  other  trees  had  each  made  an  offe^ 
ing  to  this  tree.  At  length  the  tree  blew  down,  during  a  violent  storai, 
and  has  since  entirely  decayed,  but  the  spot  was  recollected  and  the  ofie^ 
ings  kept  up,  and  they  would  have  been  continued  to  the  present  hour, 
bad  not  an  accidental  circumstance  put  a  stop  to  it 

In  the  month  of  July  1822,  the  government  sent  a  military  force  to  take 
post,  at  that  ancient  point  of  French  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  commanding  officer  was  to  order  out  a  fiuigne 
party  to  cut  a  wagon  road  from  the  selected  site  of  the  post  to  the  hilL  Thii 
road  was  directed  to  be  cut  sixty  feet  wide,  and  it  passed  over  the  site  of 
the  tree.  The  pile  of  offerings  was  thus  removed,  without  the  men's 
knowing  that  it  ever  had  had  a  superstitious  origin  ;  and  thus  the  practics 
itself  came  to  an  end.  I  had  landed  with  the  troops,  and  been  at  the  place 
but  nine  days,  in  the  exercise  of  my  appropriate  duties  as  an  Agent  on  tlie 
part  of  the  government  to  the  tribe,  when  this  trait  of  character  was  men- 
tioned to  me,  and  I  was  thus  made  personally  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
the  cutting  of  the  road,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  rite. 

Our  Indians  are  rather  prone  to  regard  the  coming  of  the  white  roan, 
as  fulfilling  certain  obscure  prophecies  of  their  own  priests ;  and  that  tbey 
are,  at  best,  harbingers  of  evil  to  them ;  and  with  their  usual  belief  io 
&tality,  they  tacitly  drop  such  rites  as  the  foregoing.  They  can  excuse 
themselves  to  their  consciences  in  such  cases,  in  relinquishing  the  wo^ 
ship  of  a  local  manito,  by  saying :  it  is  the  tread  of  the  white  man  tl^st 
has  desecrated  the  ground. 
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IB  was  once  a  very  beautiful  young  girl,  who  died  suddenly  on  the 

was  to  have  been  married  to  a  handsome  young  man.  He  was 
ave,  but  his  heart  was  not  proof  against  this  loss.  From  the 
e  was  buried,  there  was  no  more  joy  or  peace  for  him.  He  went 
irisit  the  spot  where  the  women  had  buried  her,  and  sat  musing 
rhen,  it  was  thought,  by  some  of  his  friends,  he  would  have  done 
itry  to  amuse  himself  in  the  chase,  or  by  diverting  his  thoughts  in 
-path.  But  war  and  hunting  had  both  lost  their  charms  for  him. 
Alt  was  already  dead  within  him.  He  pushed  aside  both  his 
lb  and  his  bow  and  arrows. 
lad  heard  the  old  people  say,  that  there  was  a  path,  that  led  to  the 

iouls,  and  he  determined  to  follow  it.  He  accordingly  set  out, 
ming,  after  having  completed  his  preparations  for  the  journey, 
t  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  go.  He  was  only  guided  by  the 
A  that  he  must  go  south.  For  a  while,  he  could  see  no  change  in 
B  of  the  country.  Forests,  and  hills,  and  vallies,  and  streams  had 
ne  looks,  which  they  wore  in  his  native  place.     There  was  snow 

ground,  when  he  set  out,  and  it  was  sometimes  seen  to  be  piled 
itted  on  the  thick  trees  and  bushes.  At  length,  it  began  to  dimin- 
id  finally  disappeared.  The  forest  assumed  a  more  cheerful  ap- 
ce,  the  leaves  put  forth  their  buds,  and  before  he  was  aware  of 
npleteness  of  the  change,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  spring, 
d  left  behind  him  the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  The  air  became 
he  dark  clouds  of  winter  had  rolled  away  from  the  sky ;  a  pure 
{  blue  was  above  him,  and  as  he  went  he  saw  flowers  beside  his 
nd  heard  the  songs  of  birds.  By  these  signs  he  knew  that  he  was 
the  right  way,  for  they  agreed  with  the  traditions  of  his  tribe.  At 
he  spied  a  path.  It  led  him  through  a  grove,  then  up  a  long  and 
kI  ridge,  on  the  very  top  of  which  he  came  to  a  lodge.  At  Ae 
tood  an  old  man,  with  white  hair,  whose  eyes,  though  deeply  siinki 

fiery  brilliancy.     He  had  a  long  robe  of  skins  thrown  loosely 

1  Us  shoukteis,  and  a  staff  in  his  hands.  
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The  young  Chippewayan  began  to  tell  his  story ;  but  the  venerable  chief 
arrested  him,  before  he  had  proceeded  to  speak  ten  words.  I  have  expected 
you,  he  replied,  and  had  just  risen  to  bid  you  welcome  to  my  aboda  She, 
whom  you  seek,  passed  here  but  a  few  days  since,  and  being  fatigued  with 
her  journey,  rested  herself  here.  Enter  my  lodge  and  be  seated,  and  I 
will  then  satisfy  your  enquiries,  and  give  you  directions  for  your  journey 
from  this  point.  Having  done  this,  they  both  issued  forth  to  the  lodge  door. 
^You  see  yonder  gulf,  said  he,  and  the  wide  stretching  blue  plains  be 
yond.  It  is  the  land  of  souls.  You  stand  upon  its  borders,  and  my  lodge 
is  the  gate  of  entrance.  But  you  cannot  take  your  body  along.  Leave  it 
here  with  your  bow  and  arrows,  your  bundle  and  your  dog.  You  wiU 
£nd  them  safe  on  your  return.''  So  saying,  he  re-entered  the  lodge,  and 
the  freed  traveller  bounded  forward,  as  if  his  feet  had  suddenly  been  endow- 
ed with  the  power  of  wings.  But  all  things  retained  their  natural  coloun 
and  shapes.  The  woods  and  leaves,  and  streams  and  lakes,  were  only 
more  bright  and  comely  than  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Animals  bounded 
across  his  path,  with  a  freedom  and  a  confidence  which  seemed  to  tell 
him,  there  was  no  blood  shed  here.  Birds  of  beautiful  plumage  inhabit* 
ed  the  groves,  and  sported  in  the  waters.  There  was  but  one  thing,  in 
which  he  saw  a  very  unusual  efiect  •  He  noticed  that  his  poaaage  was 
not  stopped  by  trees  or  other  objects.  He  appeared  to  walk  directly 
through  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  but  the  souls  or  shadows  of  material 
trees.  He  became  sensible  that  he  was  in  a  land  of  shadows.  When 
he  had  travelled  half  a  day's  journey,  through  a  country  which  was  con- 
tinually becoming  more  attractive,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a  broad  lake^ 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  island.  He  found  a 
canoe  of  shining  white  stone,  tied  to  the  shore.  He  was  now  sure  that 
he  had  come  the  right  path,  for  the  aged  man  had  told  him  of  this.  There 
were  also  shinmg  paddles.  He  immediately  entered  the  canoe,  and  took 
the  paddles  in  his  hands,  when  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  on  turning  round, 
he  beheld  the  object  of  his  search  in  another  canoe,  exactly  its  counte^ 
part  in  every  thing.  She  had  exactly  imitated  his  motions,  and  they  were 
side  by  side.  They  at  once  pushed  out  from  shore  and  began  to  cross 
the  lake.  Its  waves  seemed  to  be  rising  and  at  a  distance  looked  ready  to 
swallow  them  up;  but  just  as  they  entered  the  whitened  edge  of  than 
they  seemed  to  melt  away,  as  if  they  were  but  the  images  of  waves.  But 
no  sooner  was  one  wreath  of  foam  passed,  than  another,  more  threaten- 
'ng  still,  rose  up.  Thus  they  were  in  perpetual  fear;  and  what  added  to 
it,  was  the  clearness  of  the  water^  through  which  they  could  see  heaps  of 
bemgs  who  had  perished  before,  and  whose  bones  laid  strewed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  The  Master  of  Life  had,  however,  decreed  to  let  them 
pass,  for  the  actions  of  neither  of  them  had  been  bad.  But  they  saw  many 
othen  struggling  and  sinking  in  the  wavea  Old  men  and.  ■young  bwdi 
males  and  females  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  were  there ;  some  ponedi  and 
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sank.  It  was  only  the  little  children  whose  canoes  seemed  to  meet 
DO  waves.  At  length,  every  difficulty  was  gone,  as  in  a  moment,  and 
they  both  leapt  out  on  the  happy  island.  They  felt  that  the  very  air 
was  food.  It  strengthened  and  nourished  them.  They  wandered  to- 
gether over  the  blissful  fields,  where  every  thing  was  formed  to  please  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  There  were  no  tempests — there  was  no  ice,  no  chilly 
winds — no  one  shivered  for  the  want  of  warm  clothes:  no  one  suffered 
for  hunger — no  one  mourned  for  the  dead.  They  saw  no  graves.  They 
heard  of  no  wars.  There  was  no  hunting  of  animals;  for  the  air  itself 
was  their  food.  Gladly  would  the  young  warrior  have  remained  there 
forever,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  for  his  body.  He  did  not  see 
the  Master  of  Life,  but  he  heard  his  voice  in  a  soft  breeze:  ^'Go  back, 
said  this  voice,  to  the  land  from  whence  you  came.  Your  time  has  not 
yet  come.  The  duties  for  which  I  made  you,  and  which  you  are  to  per- 
form, are  not  yet  finished.  Return  to  your  people,  and  accomplish 
the  duties  of  a  good  man.  You  will  be  the  ruler  of  your  tribe  for  many 
days.  The  rules  you  must  observe,  will  be  told  you  by  my  messenger, 
who  keeps  the  gate.  When  he  surrenders  back  your  body,  he  will  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Listen  to  him,  and  you  shall  afterwards  rejoin  the  spirit, 
which  you  must  now  leave  behind.  She  is  accepted  and  will  be  ever 
here,  as  young  and  as  happy  as  she  was  when  I  first  called  her  from  tho 
land  of  snows."  When  this  voice  ceased,  the  narrator  awoke.  It  was 
the  fiincy  work  of  a  dream,  and  he  was  still  in  the  bitter  land  of  snowi| 
and  hungier  and  tears. 


THE 

LYNX   AND  THE  HARE. 

A  FABLE  FROM  THE  OJIBWA-ALOONQUIN. 

A  LTifx  almost  famished,  met  a  hare  one  day  in  the  woods,  in  the  winter 
season,  but  the  hare  was  separated  from  its  enemy  by  a  rock,  upon  which 
it  stood.  The  lynx  began  to  speak  to  it  in  a  very  kind  manner.  "  Wa- 
bose !  Wabose  *"  •  said  he,  "  come  here  my  little  white  one,  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you."  "  O  no,"  said  the  hare,  "  1  am  afraid  of  you,  and  my  mother 
told  me  never  to  go  and  talk  with  strangers."  "  You  are  very  pretty," 
replied  the  lynx,  "and  a  very  obedient  child  to  your  parents ;  but  you  must 
know  that  I  am  a  relative  of  yours  ;  I  wish  to  send  some  word  to  your 
lodge ;  come  down  and  see  me."  The  hare  was  pleased  to  be  called  pretty, 
and  when  she  heard  that  it  yvas  a  relative,  she  jumped  down  from  the 
]rface  where  she  stood,  and  immediately  the  lynx  pounced  upon  her  and 
tore  her  to  pieces. 

•  Thk  wofd  appean  to  be  a  derivation  from  the  radix  Wawb,  white.    The  termi- 
ni o  ii  the  okjicetive  mgn.    The  term  is  made  diminalive  in  ■» 
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THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE   SUN. 
AN  OTTOWA  TRADITION. 


A  LONG  time  ago,  there  lived  an  aged  Odjibwa  and  his  wife,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron.  They  had  an  only  son,  a  very  beautiful  boy 
whose  name  was  0-na-wut-a-qut-o,  or  he  that  catches  the  clouds.  The 
fiimily  were  of  the  totem  of  the  beaver.  The  jkirents  were  very  proud 
of  him,  and  thought  to  make  him  a  celebrated  man,  but  when  he  reached 
the  proper  age,  he  would  not  submit  to  the  We-koon-de-win,  or  fast 
When  this  time  arrived,  they  gave  him  charcoal,  instead  of  his  breakfast, 
but  he  would  not  blacken  his  face.  If  they  denied  him  food,  he  would 
seek  for  birds*  eggs,  along  the  shore,  or  pick  up  the  heads  of  fish  that  had 
been  cast  away,  and  broil  them.  One  day,  they  took  away  violently  the 
food  he  had  thus  prepared,  and  cast  him  some  coals  in  place  of  it  This 
act  brought  him  to  a  decision.  He  took  the  coals  and  blackened  his  face, 
and  went  out  of  the  lodge.  He  did  not  return,  but  slept  without;  and 
during  the  night,  he  had  a  dream.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  very 
beautiful  female  come  down  from  the  clouds  and  stand  by  his  side.  "0- 
no-wut-a-qut-o,"  said  she,  "I  am  come  for  you — step  in  my  tracks."  The 
young  man  did  so,  and  presently  felt  himself  ascending  above  the  tops  of 
the  trees — he  mounted  up,  step  by  step,  into  the  air,  and  through  the 
clouds.  His  guide,  at  length,  passed  through  an  orifice,  and  he,  following 
her,  found  himself  standing  on  a  beautiful  plain. 

A  path  led  to  a  splendid  lodge.  He  followed  her  into  it  it  was  large, 
and  divided  into  two  parts.  *  On  one  end  he  saw  bows  and  arrows,  clubs 
and  spears,  and  various  warlike  implements  tipped  with  silver.  On  the 
other  end,  were  things  exclusively  belonging  to  females.  This  was  the 
home  of  his  fair  guide,  and  he  saw  that  she  had,  on  the  frame,  a  broad 
rich  belt,  of  many  colours,  which  she  was  weaving.  She  said  to  him: 
^  My  brother  is  coming  and  I  must  hide  you.'*  Putting  him  in  one  cor- 
ner, she  spread  the  belt  over  him.  Presently  the  brother  came  in,  very 
richly  dressed,  and  shining  as  if  he  had  had  points  of  silver  all  over  him. 
He  took  down  from  the  wall  a  splendid  pipe,  together  with  his  sack  of  a- 
pa-ko-ze-gun,  or  smoking  mixture.  Wheq  he  had  finished  regaling  him- 
self in  this  wny,  and  laid  his  pipe  aside,  he  said  to  his  sister :  '<  Nemissa,' 
(which  is,  my  elder  sister,)  ^when  will  you  quit  these  practices?  Do  pa 
torgei  that  the  Greatest  of  the  Spirits  has  commanded  thai  you  should  not 
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lake  away  the  cbSlren  from  below?  Perhaps  you  suppcae  that  you  have 
concealed  O-na-wut-a-qut-o,  but  do  I  not  know  of  his  coming?  If  you 
would  not  offend  me,  send  him  back  immediately."  But  this  address  did 
cot  aker  her  purpose.  She  would  not  send  him  back.  Finding  that  she 
was  purposed  in  her  mind,  he  then  spoke  to  the  young  lad,  and  called  him 
from  his  hkling  place.  ''Come  out  of  your  concealment,"  said  he,  ''and 
walk  about  and  amuse  yourself  You  will  grow  hungry  if  you  remain 
there."  He  then  presented  him  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  pipe  of  red  stone, 
richlj  ornamented.  This  was  taken  as  the  word  of  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage; so  the  two  were  considered  husband  and  wife  from  that  time 

0-no-wut-a-qut-o  found  every  thing  exceedingly  fair  and  beautiful  around 
him,  but  he  found  no  inhabitants  except  her  brother.  There  were  flowers 
00  the  plains.  There  were  bright  and  sparkling  streams.  There  were 
green  Tallies  and  pleasant  trees.  There  were  gay  birds  and  beautiful 
animals,  but  they  were  not  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  There 
was  also  day  and  night,  as  on  the  earth ;  but  he  observed  that  every  mom- 
iog the  brother  regularly lefl  the  lodge,  and  remained  absent  all  day;  and 
erery  evening  the  sister  departed,  though  it  was  commonly  but  for  a  part 
of  the  night 

Hb  curiosity  was  aroused  to  solve  this  mjrstery.  He  obtained  the 
brother's  consent  to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  daily  joumies.  They 
tiarelled  over  a  smooth  plain,  without  boundaries,  until  Ono-wut-a-qut-o 
fek  the  gna wings  of  appetite,  and  asked  his  companion  if  there  were  no 
game.  "Patience!  my  brother,"  said  he,  "we  shall  soon  reach  the  spot 
where  I  eat  my  dinner,  and  you  will  then  see  how  I  am  provided."  After 
walking  on  a  long  time,  they  came  to  a  place  which  was  spread  over  with 
fine  mats,  where  they  sat  down  to  refresh  themselves.  There  was,  at  this 
place,  a  hole  through  the  sky ;  and  0-no-wut-a-qut-o,  looked  down,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  companion,  upon  the  earth.  He  saw  below  the  great  lakes, 
lod  the  villages  of  the  Indians.  In  one  place,  he  saw  a  war  party  steal- 
ing on  the  camp  of  their  enemies.  In  another,  he  saw  feasting  and  dancing. 
On  a  green  plain,  young  men  were  engaged  at  ball.  Along  a  stream, 
women  were  employed  in  gathering  the  a-puk-wa  for  mats. 

"Do  you  see,*'  said  the  brother,  "that  group  of  children  playing  beside 
a  kxige.  Observe  that  beautiful  and  active  boy,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time 
darting  something  at  him,  from  his  hand.  The  child  immediately  fell, 
and  was  carried  into  the  lodge. 

They  looked  again,  and  saw  the  people  gathering  about  the  lodge. 
They  heard  the  she-she-gwan  of  the  meeta,  and  the  song  he  sung,  asking 
that  the  child's  life  might  be  spared.  To  this  request,  the  companion  of 
0-no-wut-a-qut-o  made  answer — "send  mc  up  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  dog." 
hnmediately  a  feast  was  ordered  by  the  parents  of  the  child,  the  white  dog 
was  killed,  his  carcass  was  roasted,  and  all  the  wise  men  and  medicine 
BCD  of  the  village  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony     "  There  are  many 
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belowj"  continued  the  ?oice  of  the  brother,  "whom  you  call  great  in  mod 
ical  skill,  but  it  is  because  their  ears  are  open,  and  they  listen  to  my 
voice,  that  they  are  able  to  succeed.  When  I  have  struck  one  with  sick* 
ness,  they  direct  the  people  to  look  to  me:  and  when  they  send  roe  the 
offering  I  ask,  I  remove  my  hand  from  off  them,  and  they  are  well." 
After  he  had  said  this,  they  saw  the  sacrifice  parcelled  out  in  dishes,  for 
those  who  were  at  the  feast  The  master  of  the  feast  then  said, ''  wc  send, 
this  to  thee.  Great  Manito,"  and  immediately  the  roasted  animal  came  up. 
Thus  their  dinner  was  supplied,  and  after  they  had  eaten,  they  returned 
to  the  lodge  by  another  way. 

After  this  manner  they  lived  for  some  time;  but  the  place  became 
wearisome  at  last  Ono-wut-a-qut-o  thought  of  his  friends,  and  wished 
to  go  back  to  them.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  native  village,  and  his 
fiuher's  lodge;  and  he  asked  leave  of  his  wife,  to  return.  At  length 
she  consented.  "  Since  you  are  better  pleased,"  she  replied,  with  the 
cares  and  the  ills,  and  the  poverty  of  the  world,  than  with  the  peaceful 
delights  ol  the  sky,  and  its  boundless  prairies,  go!  I  give  you  permission, 
and  since  I  have  brought  you  hither,  I  will  conduct  you  back;  but  re- 
member, you  are  still  my  husband,  I  hold  a  chain  in  my  hand  by  which 
I  can  draw  you  back,  whenever  I  will  My  power  over  you  is  not,  in  any 
manner,  diminished.  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  venture  to  take  a  wife 
among  the  people  below.  Should  you  ever  do  so,  it  is  then  that  you  shall 
feel  the  force  of  my  displeasure." 

As  she  said  this,  her  eyes  sparkled — she  raised  herself  slightly  on  her 
toes,  and  stretched  herself  up,  with  a  majestic  air;  and  at  that  moment,  0- 
Do-wut-a-qut-o  awoke  from  his  dream.  He  found  himself  on  the  ground, 
near  his  father's  lodge;  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had  laid  himself  down 
to  &st  Instead  of  the  bright  beings  of  a  higher  world,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  his  parents  and  relatives.  His  mother  told  him  he  had 
been  absent  a  year.  The  change  was  so  great,  that  he  remained  for  some 
time  moody  and  abstracted,  but  by  degrees,  he  recovered  his  spirits.  He 
began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  above.  At  last, 
he  forgot  the  admonitions  of  his  spouse,  and  married  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  his  own  tribe.  But  within  four  days,  she  was  a  corpse.  Even 
the  fearful  admonition  was  lost,  and  he  repeated  the  ofi^nce  by  a 
second  marriage.  Soon  afterwards,  he  went  out  of  the  lodge,  one  night, 
but  never  returned.  It  was  believed  that  his  wife  had  recalled  him  to  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  where  the  tradition  asserts,  he  still  dwells,  and  walks 
on  the  daily  rounds,  which  he  once  witnessed. 


The  native  tribes  are  a  people  without  maxims  :  One  of  the  few  whick 
haTebeen  noticed  is  this  :  Do  not  tell  a  story  in  the  summer  ;  if  you  do^ 
tho  toads  will  visit  you. 


ntoa  T«K  OAnBVA<-AL«oxQrix. 


Thizs  ni  cBoe  a  SUatv^sB.  {dbeBame  of  a  kind  oC  duck]  living  9km^ 
JB  s  solkuT  ^>i^  «i  ^  ikans  <of  tbe  deep  bar  of  a  bke,  in  the  coMett 
viuor  veKker.  Tfte  ke  bad  ibmed  oo  titt  imex,  and  he  had  but  four 
i^  of  vDod  10  keep  his  fire^  Each  of  these,  wouU^  however^  burn  t 
DoocL  asd  as  there  veiv  bat  four  cold  winter  months,  they  were  sufficient 
locanj  him  thixMgh  till  spiiag. 

Shingebiss  was  hardj  and  fearless,  and  cared  for  no  one  He  would 
go  oBt  during  the  coldest  day.  and  seek  for  places  where  flags  and  rushes 
grew  through  the  ice.  and  plucking  them  up  with  hb  bill,  would  di?o 
tkioxigh  the  openings,  in  quest  of  fish.  In  this  way  he  found  plenty  of 
food,  while  others  were  starring,  and  he  went  home  daily  to  his  lodgei 
dngging  strings  of  fish  after  him,  on  the  ice. 

Kabebooicca  *  obsenred  him,  and  feh  a  little  piqued  at  his  perseverance 
and  good  luck  in  defiance  of  the  severest  bksts  of  wind  ho  could  send 
from  the  ^rthwesL  "  Why !  this  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  he ; ''  he  does 
not  mind  the  cM^  and  appears  as  happy  and  consented,  as  if  it  were  the 
month  of  June.  I  will  try,  whether  he  cannot  be  mastered.'*  He  poured 
Ibith  ten-fold  colder  blasts,  and  drifts  of  snow,  so  that  it  was  ueit  to  impos- 
sible to  live  in  the  open  air.  Still  the  fire  of  Shingcbiss  did  not  go  out : 
he  wore  but  a  single  strip  of  leather  around  his  body,  and  ho  was  seen,  in 
the  worst  weather,  searching  the  shores  for  rushes,  and  carrying  home  fish. 
^  I  shaill  go  and  visit  him,"  said  Kabebonicca,  one  day,  as  he  snw  Shin* 
gebiss  dragging  along  a  quantity  of  fish.  And  accordingly,  that  vt^ry 
night,  he  went  to  the  door  of  his  lodge.  Meantime  Shingebiss  had  cooked 
his  fish,  and  finished  his  meal,  and  was  lying,  partly  on  his  side,  before 
the  fire  singing  his  songs.  After  Kabebonicca  had  come  to  the  door,  and 
stood  listening  there,  he  sang  as  follows  : 

Ka  Neej  Ka  No«*j 

Be  In  Be  In 

Bon  In  Bon  In 

Oc  Ee.  Oc  Ee. 

Ca  We-ya!  Ca  Weya  ! 

The  number  of  words,  in  this  song,  are  few  and  simple,  but  they  are 
made  up  from  compounds  which  carry  the  whole  of  tlii^ir  original  mean- 
ings, and  are  rather  suggestive  of  the  ideas  floating  in  the  mind,  than 
actual  expressions  of  those  ideas.      Literally  he  sings  : 

Spirit  of  the  North  West — you  are  but  my  fellow  man. 

•  A  penonificmtioo  of  the  North  We^ 
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By  being  broken  into  syllables,  to  correspond  with  a  simple  chant,  and 
by  the  power  of  intonation  and  repetition,  with  a  chorus,  these  words  are 
expanded  into  melodious  utterance,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  and 
may  be  thus  rendered  : 

Windy  god,  I  know  your  plan. 
You  are  but  my  fellow  man. 
Blow  you  may  your  coldest  breeze, 
Shingebiss  you  cannot  freeze, 
Sweep  the  strongest  wind  you  can, 
Shingebiss  is  still  your  man. 
Heigh  !  for  life — and  ho  1  for  bliss, 
Who  so  free  as  Shingebiss  7 

The  hunter  knew  that  Kabebonicca  was  at  his  door,  for  he  fek  his  cold 
and  strong  breath  ;  but  he  kept  on  singing  his  songs,  and  affected  utter 
indifierence.  At  length  Kabebonicca  entered,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lodge.  But  Shingebiss  did  not  regard,  or  notice  him. 
He  got  up,  as  if  nobody  were  present,  and  taking  his  poker,  pushed  the 
log,  which  made  his  fire  burn  brighter,  repeating  as  he  sat  down  again : 

You  are  but  my  fellow  man. 

Very  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow  down  Kabebonicca's  cheeks,  which 
increased  so  fast,  that,  presently,  he  said  to  himself,  '<  I  cannot  stand  this — 
I  must  go  out"  He  did  so,  and  left  Shingebiss  to  his  songs ;  but  resolved 
to  freeze  up  all  the  flag  orifices,  and  make  the  ice  thick,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  any  more  fish.  Still  Shingebiss,  by  dint  of  great  diligence,  found 
means  to  pull  up  new  roots,  and  dive  under  for  fish.  At  last  Kabebon- 
icca was  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest.  '^  He  must  be  aided  by  some 
Monedo,"  said  he, ''  I  can  neither  freeze  him,  nor  starve  him,  he  is  a  very 
singular  being — ^I  will  let  him  alone." 


The  introduction  of  the  Saxon  race  into  North  America,  has  had  three 
determined  opponents,  the  bfe  of  each  of  whom  forms  a  distinct  era.  They 
were  Powhatan,  Metakom,  and  Pontiac.  Each  pursued  the  same  method 
to  accomplish  his  end,  and  each  was  the  indominitable  foe  of  the  race. — 
Sassacus  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  to  the  number.  Brant,  was  but  a 
partisan,  and  fought  for  one  branch,  against  another.  Tecumseh,  was 
also,  rather  the  foe  of  the  American  type  of  the  race,  than  the  whole  race. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  lesser  men,  such  as  Little  Turtle,  Buckanjaheela, 
and  Black  Hawk.  Uncas  was  also  a  partisan,  not  a  hater  of  the  white 
race,  and  like  Waub  Qjeeg  in  the  north,  fought,  that  one  tribe  might 
prevail  over  another.  If  the  Saxon  race  profited  by  this,  he  could  not 
help  it  Tuscaloosa  fought  for  his  tribe's  supremacy ;  Osceola  for 
levenge. 
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PISKARET. 

There  lived  a  noted  chief  on  the  porth  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  btter  part  of  the  16th  century,  who  was  called  by  the  Iroquois,  Piskaret, 
but  the  true  pronunciation  of  whose  name,  by  bis  own  people,  was  Bisco- 
nace,  or  the  Little  Blaze.  Names  are  often  arbitrarily  bestowed  by  the 
Indians,  from  some  trivial  circumstance  in  domestic  life,  or  hunting,  as 
mere  nick  names,  which  take  the  place  of  the  real  names :  for  it  is  a  prac- 
tice among  this  people  to  conceal  their  real  names,  from  a  subtle,  supersti- 
tious notion,  that,  if  so  known,  they  will  be  under  the  power  of  priestly 
incantation,  or  some  other  evil  influence. 

What  the  real  name  of  this  man  was,  if  it  differed  from  the  above,  is  not 
known,  as  this  was  his  only  appellation.  He  was  an  Adirondak :  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  race  of  people  who  were  called  Adirondaks  by  the 
Iroquois,  but  Aigonquins  by  the  French.  And  as  the  Algonquins  and 
Iroquois,  had  lately  became  deadly  enemies  and  were  so  then,  the  distinction 
to  which  Bisconace  rose,  was  in  the  conducting  of  the  war  which  his  peo- 
ple waged  against  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations. 

It  seems,  from  the  accounts  of  both  English  and  French  authors,  that 
the  Algonquins,  at  the  period  of  the  first  seulement  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
were  by  far  the  most  advanced  in  arts  and  knowledge,  and  most  distin- 
gutthed  for  skill  in  war  and  hunting,  of  all  the  nations  in  North  America. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  chief,  far  or  near,  enjoyed  as  high  a  repu- 
tau'on  for  daring  valor  and  skill  as  Bisconace.  He  is  spoken  of  in  this 
light  by  all  who  name  him ;  he  was  so  fierce,  subtle  and  indomitable  that 
he  became  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  who  were  startled  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name.  Bisconace  lived  on  the  north  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, below  Montreal,  and  carried  on  his  wars  against  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  parts  of  the  present  state  of  New  York,  often  proceeding 
by  the  course  of  the  River  SoreL 

The  period  of  the  Adirondak  supremacy,  embraced  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  and  at  this  time  the  people  be* 
gan  to  derive  great  power  and  boldness,  from  the  possession  of  fire  armc 
with  which  the  French  supplied  them,  before  their  southern  and  wcalefr 
neighbours  came  to  participate  in  this  great  improvement,  this  striking «| 
of  the  Red  man,  in  the  art  of  war.     Golden  is  thought  to  be  a  little  411 
in  the  great  estimate  he  furnishes  of  the  power,  infiueoce,  and  adfM 
of  this  great  family  of  the  Red  Race.     The  French  natanlly  poM  li^ 
up  a  good  deal;  but  we  may  admit  that  they  were  mom  expert  1l«nf 
and  hunters,  and  mannfiictared  anna  and  f^rnytm  with  gtmt  AIM 
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were  the  prominent  enemies  of  the  Five  Nations ;  and  like  all  enemies  at 
a  distance  had  a  formidable  name.  The  word  Adirondak  is  one  of  Iro- 
quois origin ;  but  the  French,  who  always  gave  tbeir  own  names  to  the 
Tribes,  and  had  a  policy  in  so  doing,  called  tbem  Algonquins — a  term 
whose  origin  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  For  a  time,  they  prevailed 
against  their  enemies  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  but  the  latter  were  soon 
furnished  with  arms  by  the  Dutch,  who  entered  the  Hudson  in  1609,  and 
their  allies,  the  Iracoson,  or  Iroquois,  soon  assumed  that  rank  in  war 
which,  if  they  had  before  lacked,  raised  them  to  so  high  a  point  of  pre- 
eminence. It  was  in  that  early  period  of  the  history  of  these  nations  that 
Bisconace  exerted  his  power. 

Where  a  people  have  neither  history  nor  biography,  there  is  but  little 
hope  that  tradition  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  events.  Some  of 
the  acts  of  this  chief  are  known  through  the  earlier  colonial  writers.  So 
^eat  was  the  confidence  inspired  in  the  breast  of  this  chief,  by  the  use  of 
fire  arms,  that  he  pushed  into  the  Iroquois  country  like  a  mad  man.  and 
performed  some  feats  against  a  people  armed  with  bows  only,  which  arp 
astonishing. 

With  only  four  chiefs  to  aid  him,  he  left  Trois  Rivieres,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  single  canoe,  with  fifteen  loaded  muskets,  thus  giving  three 
pieces,  to  each  man.  E^ch  piece  was  charged  with  two  balls,  joined  by  a 
small  chain  ten  inches  long.  Soon  after  entering  the  Sorel  river,  he  en- 
countered h\e  bark  canoes  of  Iroquois,  each  having  ten  men.  To  cloak 
his  ruse  he  pretended  to  give  himself  up  for  lost,  in  view  of  such  a  dis- 
parity of  numbers ;  and  he  and  his  companions  began  to  sing  their  death 
song.  They  had  no  sooner  got  near  their  enemies,  howler,  than  they 
began  to  pour  in  their  chain-shot,  riddling  the  frail  canoes  of  the  enemy, 
who  tumbled  into  the  water,  and  sank  under  the  active  blows  of  their 
adversaries.  Some  he  saved  to  grace  his  triumphant  return,  and  these 
were  tortured  at  the  stake. 

On  another  accasion  he  undertook  an  enterprize  alone.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Iroquois  country,  he  set  out,  about  the  time  the  snow 
began  to  melt,  taking  the  precaution  to  put  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow- 
shoes  forward  to  mislead  the  enemy,  in  case  his  track  should  be  discovered. 
As  a  further  precaution,  he  avoided  the  plain  forest  paths,  keeping  along 
the  ridges  and  high  stony  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melting,  that  his 
track  might  be  often  lost  When  he  came  near  to  one  of  the  Villages  of 
the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself  till  night  He  then  crept  forth,  and  en- 
tered a  lodge,  where  he  found  every  soul  asleep.  Having  killed  them  all, 
he  took  their  scalps,  and  went  back  to  his  lurking  place.  The  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  in  vain  for  the  perpetrator.  At  night 
he  again  sallied  forth,  and  repeated  the  act,  on  another  lodge,  with  equal 
secrecy  and  success.  Again  the  villagers  searched,  but  could  find  nc 
"^aees  of  his  footsteps.    They  determined,  however,  to  set  a  watch.    Pis- 
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karet,  antieipiiting^  this,  gathered  up  his  scalps,  and  stole  forth  slyly,  but 

foand  the  inhabitants  of  every  lodge  on  the  alert,  sare  one,  where  the  sen* 

tbel  had  fallen  asleep.    This  roan  he  despatched  and  scalped,  but  alarmed 

the  rest,  who  rose  in  the  pursuit     He  was,  however,  under  no  great 

feire  of  being  overtaken.     One  of  the  causes  of  his  great  confiilence  in 

himself  was  found  in  the  fact  that  he  iA*as  the  swiftest  runner  known. 

He  eluded  them  often,  sometimes,  however,  lingering  to  draw  them  on, 

tnd  tire  them  out     When  he  had  played  this  trick,  he  hid  himself.     His 

pursaers,  finding  they  had  let  him  escape,  encamped,  thinking  themselves 

Id  nfety,  but  they  had  no  sooner  fallen  asleep,  than  he  stole  forth  from 

his  lurking  place,  and  despatched  every  one  of  them.    He  added  their 

icalps  to  his  bundle  of  trophies,  and  then  returned. 

Recitals  of  fhis  kind  flew  from  village  to  village,  and  gave  him  the 
greatest  reputation  for  courage,  adroitness  and  fieetness. 

The  Five  Nations  were,  however,  early  noted  for  their  skill  in  stmtagem, 
aod  owed  their  early  rise  to  it     They  were  at  this  era  engaged  in  their 
ioDg,  fierce  and  finally  triumphant  war  against  the  Algonquins  and  Wy- 
indots,  or  to  adopt  the  ancient  terms,  the  Adirondaks  and  Quatoghies. 
These  latter  they  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fought  within  two  miles  of 
^ebec.     In  this  battle  the  French,  who  were  in  reality  weak  in  number, 
were  neutral.     Their  neutralityi  on  this  occasion,  happened  in  this  way. 
They  had  urged  the  reception  of  priests  upon  the  Five  Nations,  through 
whose  influence,  they  hoped  to  prevail  over  that  people,  and  to  wrest 
western  New  York  from  the  power  of  the  Dutch  and  English.     As  soon 
u  a  number  of  these  missionaries  of  the  sword  and  cross  had  insinuated 
themselves  among  the  Five  Nations,  the  latter  seized  them,  as  hostages ; 
and,  Qoder  a  threat  of  their  execution,  kept  the  French  quiet  in  this  dfrci- 
tive  battle.     This  scheme  had  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  taught  the  F'ive 
Nations  the  value  of  negociation  ;  and  they  determined,  the  next  y^r,  to 
try  another.     Pretending  that  they  were  now  well  satisfied  with  their  tri* 
unph  on  the  St  Lawrence,  they  sent  word  that  they  meant  to  make  a 
formidable  visit  to  Yonnendio,  this  being  the  official  name  they  liestowed 
00  the  governor  of  Canada.     Such  visits  they  always  made  with  f  rci^ 
pomp  and  show ;  and  on  this  occasion,  they  came  with  lOOU  or  1200  mi 
^  the  way  to  Cluebec,  near  the  river  Nicolet,  their  scouts  met  Pkluuf 
^kom  they  cajoled,  and  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  large  (orre  bik 
^Qtil  they  had  drawn  out  of  him  an  important  pi^-ce  of  iuhrnmlMm 
then  put  him  to  death.     They  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  lo  ll 
^ois  army.     To  have  killed  him,  was  Teg3rdt:d  as  an  uHurmi€0  i 
''^  victory.     These  scouts  also  carrif^  to  t(ie  army  thl  ifffefl 
^hich  they  had  obtained,  that  the  Adirond^ks  wtfts  dii^iM  ii 
hodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  river  ykoUn,  aod  the  flttif  j 
^ed  Walimeke,  oo  the  north  skle  of  the  8t  Liwrener.    Tki 
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ately  divided  their  forces,  fell  upon  each  body  at  unawares  and  cut  them 
both  to  pieces. 

This  is  the  great  triumph  to  which  Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  New 
France^  alludes.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  the  war  against  the  confederated 
Wyandots,  and  Algonquins,  and,  in  effect,  drove  both  nations,  in  the  end, 
efiectually  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  former  fled  to  Lake  Ho* 
ron,  to  which  they  imparted  their  name.  Some  of  the  Adirondaks  took 
shelter  near  Cluebec,  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  larger  number 
went  up  the  Utawas,  to  the  region  of  Lake  Nipising ;  the  Atawairos  fled 
to  a  brge  chain  of  islands  in  Lake  Huron,  called  the  Menaloulins ;  other 
bands  scattered  in  other  directions.  Each  one  had  some  local  name;  and 
all,  it  is  probable,  were  well  enough  pleased  to  hide  their  defeat  by  the 
Five  Nations,  under  local  and  geographical  designations.  But  they  had 
no  peace  in  their  refuge.  The  spirit  of  revenge  burned  in  the  breast  of  the 
Iroquois,  particularly  against  their  kindred  tribe,  the  Wyandots,  whom 
they  pursued  into  Lake  Huron,  drove  them  from  their  refuge  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  and  pushed  them  even  to  Lake  Superior,  where  for  many  yeark 
this  ancient  tribe  continued  to  dwell 


The  pernicious  examples  of  white  men,  who  have  conducted  the  Indiaa 
trade,  their  immoral  habits,  injustice,  and  disregard  of  truth,  and  open 
licentiousness,  have  created  the  deepest  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Red 
men  against  the  whole  European  race. 

The  Indian  only  thinks  when  he  is  forced  to  think,  by  circumstancet 
Fear,  hunger  and  self-preservation,  are  the  three  prominent  causes  of  hit 
thoughts.     Affection  and  reverence  for  the  dead,  come  next 

Abstract  thought  is  the  characteristic  of  cinlization.  If  teachers  could 
induce  the  Indians  to  think  on  subjects  not  before  known  to  them,  or  but 
imperfectly  known,  they  would  adopt  one  of  the  most  efficacious  meani 
of  civilizing  them. 

Christianity  is  ultraism  to  an  Indian.  It  is  so  opposed  to  his  natural 
desires,  that  he.  at  first,  hates  it,  and  decries  it.  Opposite  states  of  feeling, 
however,  affect  him,  precisely  as  they  do  white  men.  What  he  at  fiat 
hates,  he  may  as  suddenly  love  and  embrace. 

Christianity  is  not  propagated  by  ratiocination,  it  is  the  resuh  of  feelingt 
and  affections  on  the  will  and  understanding  Hence  an  Indian  can  be- 
come a  christian. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  WYANDOT  AND  SENECA  TRIBES. 

A  WYANDOT  TRADITION. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  body  of  Indians,  com 
posed  of  the  Wyandots  (or  as  they  were  then  called  the  Saus-taw-ray- 
tsee)  and  Seneca  tribes  inhabited  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  pre- 
sent Wyandots  and  Senecas  are  the  remains  of  this  community,  and  of 
the  cause  of  their  separation  and  of  the  relentless  hostilities  by  which  it 
was  succeeded,  the  following  details  are  given  in  the  traditionary  history 
of  the  Wyandots. 

A  Wyandot  girl,  whose  name  for  the  sake  of  distinction  shall  be  Oot^ 
yaf-fUe,  and  in  whom  appeared  united  a  rare  combination  of  moral  attrac- 
tions, and  of  extraordinary  personal  beauty,  had  for  her  suitors,  nearly 
all  the  young  men  of  her  tribe.     As  insensible  however,  as  beautiful,  the 
attentions  of  her  lovers  were  productive  of  no  favorable  effect,  for  though 
none  were  rejected,  yet  neither  was  any  one  distinguished  by  her  partiality. 
This  unaccountable  apathy  became,  in  time,  a  subject  not  only  of  general, 
but  of  common  interest  to  the  young  Wyandots.     A  council  composed  of 
those  interested  in  the  issue  of  these  many  and  importunate  applications 
lor  her  favor,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  method,  by  which 
ber  intentions  in  relation  to  them  might  be  ascertained.     At  this,  when 
'\      these  amourists  had  severally  conceded,  each,  that  he  could  boast  of  no  in- 
'4      dicaiion  of  a  preference  shown  by  Oon-yay-stee  to  himself,  upon  which  to 
'\      found  a  reasonable  hope  of  uhimately  succeeding,  it  was  finally  deter- 
I      rained,  that  their  claims  should  be  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  War  Chief 
-j      of  their  lodge.     This  was  adopted,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  advan 
_:,      cingihe  interests  of  another  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own,  as  to  avoid  the 
I      humiliating  alternative  of  yielding  the  object  of  so  much  competition  to 
some  more  fortunate  rival  not  connected  with  their  band. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark  that  nearly  all  the  suitors  belonged 
to  one  lodge,  and  that  each  of  these  was  a  large  oblong  building,  capablr 
of  containing  20  or  30  families,  the  domestic  arrangements  of  which  were 
regulated  by  a  war  chief,  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  that  particular  sub- 
ordinate band. 
Many  objections  to  the  task  imposed  on  him  by  this  propositi«%  were 
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interposed  by  the  chief,  the  principal  of  which  were,  the  great  disparity  of 
age  and  the  utter  futility  of  any  further  attempt,  upon  the  afiections  of  one 
80  obdurate  of  heart  The  first  was  obviated  by  some  well  applied  com- 
mendations of  his  person,  and  the  second  yielded  to  the  suggestion  that 
women  were  often  capricious,  were  not  always  influenced  by  considera- 
tions the  most  natural,  or  resolvable  to  reasons  the  most  obvious. 

The  chief  then  painted  and  arrayed  himself  as  for  battle,  bestowing 
some  little  additional  adornment  upon  his  person,  to  aid  him  in  this  species 
of  warfare,  with  which  he  was  not  altogether  so  familiar  as  that  in  which 
he  had  acquired  his  reputation ;  his  practice  having  been  confined  rather  to 
the  use  of  stone-headed  arrows  than  love  darts,  aird  his  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  hearts  displayed  rather  in  making  bloody  incisions,  than 
tender  impressions.  Before  he  lefl  the  lodge,  his  retainers  pledged  them- 
selves, that  if  the  prosecution  of  this  adventure  should  impose  upon  their 
chief  the  necessity  of  performing  any  feat,  to  render  him  better  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  Oon-yay-stee,  they  would  aid  him  in  its  accomplishment, 
and  sustain  him  against  its  consequences  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  re- 
served for  so  adventurous  a  spirit  that  it  should  be  as  successful  in  love,  as 
it  had  hitherto  been  resistless  in  war. 

After  a  courtship  of  a  few  days,  he  proposed  himself  and  was  condition- 
ally accepted,  but  what  the  nature  of  this  condition  was,  further  than*that 
it  was  indispensable,  Oonyny-stce  refused  to  tell  him,  until  he  should 
have  given  her  the  strongest  assurances  that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
After  some  hesitation  and  a  consultation  with  the  lovers  who  urged  him 
to  give  the  promise,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  accept  th'|  terms  of  the 
compact.  Under  her  direction  he  then  pledged  the  word  if  a  warrior, 
that  neither  peril  to  person,  nor  sacrifice  of  afifection  should  ever  prevail 
with  him  to  desist,  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  Hau'tnen-dee-zhoOj  and 
the  persecution  of  Dairh-shoo-oo-roo-no  upon  his  head  if  he  failed  to 
prosecute  to  the  uttermost,  the  enterprise,  if  its  accomplishment  were 
only  possible. 

She  told  him  to  bring  her  the  scalp  of  a  Seneca  chief  whom  she  desig- 
nated, who  for  some  reason  she  chose  not  to  reveal,  was  the  object  of  her 
hatred. 

The  Wyandot  saw  too  late,  that  he  was  committed.  He  besought  her 
to  reflect,  that  this  man  was  his  bosom  friend,  they  had  eaten  and  drank 
and  grown  up  together — and  how  heavy  it  would  make  his  heart  to  think 
that  his  friend  had  perished  by  his  hand.  He  remonstrated  with  her  or 
the  cruelty  of  such  a  requisition,  on  the  infamy  of  such  an  outrage  of  con 
fidence  and  the  execration  which  would  forever  pursue  the  author  of  an 
action  so  accursed.  But  his  expostulations  were  made  to  deaf  ears.  She 
told  him  either  to  redeem  his  pledge,  or  consent  to  be  proclaimed  for  a 
lying  dog,  whose  promises  were  unworthy  ever  to  be  heard,  and  then  left 
Jlud. 
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An  hcur  had  iiirilT  cQapscd.  toorf  ibe  infnruiu^  Wirtnioe  hWktfMi 
bis  froe,  cnlered  tbe  Seaeica  ViliA^,  KCDaha  wkoi  and  scaljieci  his  U  ieodl, 
aixi  as  he  nislicd  oat  of  thf-  lod^c^  sboniAi  ibe  s^alp-w  hooji.  In  ti»f  dark* 
oess  of  the  night  hit  ptrsc'Q  ccmld  not  lie  disdn|:nQisfaed,  Jind  ht  was  chal* 
lenged  by  m  Seneca  to  wboen  he  gare  his  xian>e,  purpose^  ani  a  dcnanct 
mod  then  continued  his  fight  Rjt  bribie  it  had  terminated,  the  )<«|r 
moomful  scalp-whoop  of  the  Sei>ecas  was  mounding  thraii|rh  the  W^r* 
alBot  Village ;  and  the  chief  had  haidly  joined  in  the  furious  conflict  th«t 
ensued  between  the  avengers  of  his  murdered  Tictim  and  his  own  raaitt* 
en,  before  he  paid  with  his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  treachery. 

After  a  deadly  and  sustained  combat  far  three  da3rs  and  ni^tsk  mitn 
alternate  success,  the  Wyandois  were  compelled  to  letire,  deserting  their 
Tillage  and  abandoning  their  families  to  such  mercy  as  might  be  granted 
Vy  an  infuriated  enemy.  Those  who  were  leit,sunk  under  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife — the  village  was  devastated — ^d  the  miserable  author 
of  the  bloody  tragedy  herself  perished  amid  this  scene  of  indiscriminata 
slaughter  and  desolatioiL 

This  war  is  said  to  have  continued  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  3rearS| 
in  which  time,  the  Wyandots  had  been  forced  backwards  as  £ir  as  Lakea 
Huron  and  MichigaiL  Here  they  made  an  obstinate  stand,  from  which  all 
the  efibrts  of  their  relentless  enemies  to  dislodge  them  were  ineficctuaL 
Their  inveterate  hatred  of  each  other  vms  fostered  by  the  war  parties  of 
the  respective  tribes,  whose  vindictive  feelings  led  them  to  hunt  and  de- 
stroy each  other,  like  so  many  beasts  of  the  forest  These  resulted  gene- 
rally in  favor  of  the  Wyandots,  who,  inspirited  by  these  partial  successes, 
prepared  for  more  active  operations.  Three  encounters  took  place,  on  the 
same  day,  two  being  had  on  Lake  Michigan  and  one  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
which  from  their  savage  and  exterminating  character,  closed  this  long  and 
merciless  contest  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  no  other  tradition  makes 
mention  of  an  Indian  battle  upon  water,  that  one  of  these,  said  to  have 
occurred  on  Lake  Erie,  between  Long  Point  and  Fort  Talbot,  was  fought 
in  canoes.     Of  this  the  following  detail  is  given. 

A  large  body  of  Wyandots  accompanied  by  two  Ottawas  left  Lake  Hu- 
ron in  birch  canoes,  on  a  war  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas, 
who  had  settled  at  this  time,  near  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river.  They 
put  ashore  at  Long  Point  to  cook,  when  one  of  the  Ottiwas  and  a  Wyan- 
dot were  sent  out  as  spies  to  reconnoitre.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp,  when  they  met  two  Senecas,  who  hod  been  de- 
spatched by  their  party  for  the  like  purposes,  and  from  whom  they  instantly 
fled.  The  Ottawa  findinor  his  pursuers  gaining  upon  him,  hid  himself  in 
the  branches  of  a  spruce  tree,  where  he  remained  till  the  Seneca  had 
passed.  The  Wyandot,  fleeter  of  foot,  succeeded  in  reaching  his  camp 
and  gave  the  alarm,  when  the  whole  body  embarked  and  pushed  out  into 
the  lake.     In  another  moment  a  party  of  Senecas  was  discovcrcd|  turning 
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WASBASHAS; 

THE  TRIBE  THAT  GREW  OUT  OF  A  SHELL 

AN    OSAGE   LEGEND. 

There  was  a  snail  living  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Missouri,  where  he 
fasd  plenty  of  food,  and  wanted  nothing.  But  at  length  the  waters  be- 
|B  to  rise  and  overflow  its  banks,  and  although  the  little  animal  clung 
to  1  log,  the  flood  carried  them  both  away:  they  floated  along  for  many 
4jL  When  the  water  fell,  the  poor  snail  was  left  in  the  mud  and  slime, 
•I  ihore.  The  heat  of  the  sun  came  out  so  strong,  that  he  was  soon  flxed 
fa  the  ilime  and  could  not  stir.  He  could  no  longer  get  any  nourish- 
Hit  He  became  oppressed  with  heat  and  drought  He  resigned  him- 
idf to  im  fate  and  prepared  to  die.  But  all  at  once,  he  feh  a  renewed 
ligOBi.  His  shell  burst  open,  and  he  began  to  rise.  His  head  gradually 
MeihoTe  the  ground,  he  felt  his  lower  extremities  assuming  the  charac- 
tor  of  bet  and  legs.  Arms  extended  from  his  sides.  He  felt  their  ez- 
tanties  divide  into  fingers.  In  fine  he  rose,  under  the  influence  of  one 
^ISUD,  into  a  tall  and  noble  man.  For  a  while  he  remained  in  a  dull 
nl  ttopid  state.  He  had  but  little  activity,  and  no  clear  thoughts. 
Then  all  came  by  degrees,  and  when  his  recollections  returned,  he  r^ 
•  iriiHl  to  travel  back  to  his  native  land. 

But  he  was  naked  and  ignorant  The  first  want  he  felt  was  hunger. 
B^av  beasts  and  birds,  as  he  walked  along,  but  he  knew  not  how  to 
Ul  them.  He  wished  himself  again  a  snail,  for  he  knew  how,  in  that 
km,  to  get  his  food.  At  length  he  became  so  weak,  by  walking  and 
teog,  that  he  laid  himself  down,  on  a  grassy  bank,  to  die.  He  had  not 
U  long,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  by  name.  "  Was-bas-has," 
*>claimed  the  voica  He  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  Great  Spirit  sitting 
^  t  white  horse.  His  eyes  glistened  like  stars.  The  hair  of  his  head 
■tone  like  the  sun.  He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  him.  He  trembled 
"^  head  to  foot  Again  the  voice  spoke  to  him  in  a  mild  tone' 
"Wia-tas-hasl  Why  do  you  look  terrified?"  "I  tremble,"  he  replied, 
"^cuae  1  stand  before  Him  who  raised  me  from  the  ground.     I  am  faint 
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and  hungry, — ^I  have  eaten  nothing  since  the  floods  left  me  upon  the  shore 
—a  little  shell." 

The  GreaX  Spirit  here  lifted  up  his  hands  and  displaying  a  bow  and 
arrows,  told  him  to  look  at  hiin.  At  ja  distance  sat  a  bird  on  a  tree.  He 
put  an  arrow  to  the  string,  and  pulling  it  with  force,  brought  down  the 
beautiful  object.  At  this  moment  a  deer  came  in  sight  He  placed  ano- 
ther arrow  to  the  string,  and  pierced  it  through  and  through.  ^  These" 
said  he,  ^'  are  your  food,  and  these  are  your  arms/'  handing  him  the  btfw 
and  arrows.  He  then  instructed  him  how  to  remove  the  skin  of  the  deer, 
and  prepare  it  for  a  garment  ^^  YoAre  naked,"  said  he,  '^and  must  be 
clothed ;  it  is  now  warm,  but  the  skies  will  change,  and  bring  rains,  and 
snow,  and  cold  winds."  Having  said  this,  he  also  imparted  the  gift  of  fire, 
and  instructed  him  how  to  roast  the  flesh.  He  then  placed  a  collar  of 
wampum  around  his  neck.  ^'  This,"  said  he,  "  is  your  authority  over  all 
beasts."  Having  done  this,  both  horse  and  rider  rose  up,  and  yanished 
from  his  sight 

WaS'bas-has  refreshed  himself,  and  now  pursued  his  way  to  his  native 
land.  He  had  seated  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  was  medita- 
ting on  what  had  passed,  when  a  large  beaver  rose  up  from  the  channel 
and  addressed  him.  '^  Who  art  thou ;"  said  the  beaver,  ^  that  comest  here 
to  disturb  my  ancient  reign  ?"  ^<  I  am  a  man"  he  replied ;  "  I  was  once  a  skdl, 

'  a  creeping  shell ;  but  who  art  thou  ?"  *<  I  am  king  of  the  nation  of  beavers," 
he  answered :  *^  I  lead  my  people  up  and  down  this  stream ;  we  are  a  busy 
people,  and  the  river  is  my  dominion."  ^  I  must  divide  it  with  you,**  re- 
torted Was-bas-has.  <<  The  Great  Spirit  has  placed  me  at  the  head  oif 
beasts  and  birds,  fishes  and  fowl ;  and  has  provided  me  with  the  power 
of  maintaining  my  rights."  Here  he  held  up  the  bow  and  arrows,  and 
displayed  the  collar  of  shells  around  his  neck.  ^  Come,  come,"  said  the 
Beaver,  modifying  his  tone,  '^  I  perceive  we  are  brothers. — ^Walk  with  me 
to  my  lodge,  and  refresh  yourself  after  your  journey,"  and  so  saying  he 
led  the  way.  The  Snail-Man  willingly  obeyed  his  invitation,  and  had 
no  reason  to  repent  of  his  confidence.  They  soon  entered  a  fine  large  Til- 
lage, and  his  host  led  him  to  the  ehiefs  lodge.  It  was  a  well-built  room^ 
of  a  cone-shape,  and  the  floor  nicely  covered  with  mats.  As  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  the  Beaver  directed  his  wife  and  daughter  to  prepare 
food  for  their  guest  While  this  was  getting  ready,  the  Beaver  chief 
thought  he  would  improve  his  opportunity  by  making  a  fast  friend  of  8(^ 
superior  a  being ;  whom  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  but  a  novice. 
He  informed  him  of  the  method  they  had  of  cutting  down  trees,  with 
teeth,  and  of  felling  them  across  streams,  so  as  to  dam  up  the  water,  and  d 
scribed  the  method  of  finishing  their  dams  with  leaves  and  clay.  He  a 
instructed  him  in  the  way  of  erecting  lodges,  and  with  other  wise  audi 

^  seasonable  conversation  beguiled  the  time.     His  wife  and  daughter  nomr 
entered,  bringing  in  vessels  of  fresh  peeled  poplar,  and  willoW|  and 
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inSj  and  alder  bark,  which  is  the  most  choice  food  known  to  them.  Of 
this,  Was-bas-has  made  a  merit  of  tasting,  while  his  entertainer  devoured 
it  with  pleasure.  He  was  pleased  with  the  modest  looks  and  deportment  of 
the  chiefs  daughter,  and  her  cleanly  and  neat  attire,  and  her  assiduous 
attention  to  the  commands  of  her  father.  This  \vas  ripened  into  esteem 
by  the  visit  he  made  her.  A  mutual  attachment  ensued.  A  union  was 
proposed  to  the  father,  who  was  rejoiced  to  find  so  advantageous  a  match 
for  his  daughter.  A  great  feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  beavers, 
and  other  animals  on  good  terms  with  them,  were  invited.  The  Snail- 
Mar  and  the  Beaver-Maid  were  thus  united,  and  this  union  is  the  origin 
of  the  Osages.     So  it  is  said  by  the  old  people. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  KU6-E-BEENQ-WA-KWA,*  OR  DORMOUSE. 

FROM  THE  ODJIBWA  AI.OOHQtlIN. 

At  the  time  when  the  animals  reigned  in  the  earth,  they  had  killed  all 

but  a  girl,  and  her  little  brother,  and  these  two  were  living  in  fear  and'so- 

clusion.    The  boy  was  a  perfect  pigmy,  and  never  grew  beyond  the  stalare 

of  a  small  infant ;  but  the  girl  increased  with  her  years,  so  that  the  labor 

of  providing  food  and  lodging  devolved  wholly  on  her.     She  went  out 

duly  to  get  wood  for  their  lodge-fire,  and  took  her  little  brother  along  that 

no  accident  might  happen  to  him ;  for  h^  was  too  little  to  leave  alone.     A 

big  bird  might  have  flown  away  with  him.     She  made  him  a  bow  and 

irrowa^and  s^id  to  him  one  day,  "  I  will  leave  you  behind  where  I  have 

l>e€n  chopping — you  must  hide  yourself,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  Git- 

•bec^hee-gaun,  ai  see-ug  or  snow  birds,  come  and  pick  the  worms  out  of 

tlw  wood,  where  I  have  been  chopping,"  (for  it  was  in  the  winter.)  «  Shoot 

one  of  Acm  and  bring  it  home."     He  obeyed  her,  and  tried  his  best  to  kill 

on«)  tot  came  home  unsuccessful.     She  told  him  he  must  not  despair  but 

^  again  the  next  day.     She  accordingly  left  him  at  the  place  she  got 

^  and  returned.     Towards  nightfall,  she  heard  his  little  footsteps  on 

t^e  snow,  and  he  came  in  exuhingly,  and  threw  down  one  of  the  birdt, 

which  he  had  kUled.     «  My  sister,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  to  skin  it  and 

*«ch  the  skin,  and  when  I  have  killed  more,  I  will  have  a  coat  made 

^  of  thenL"  «  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  body  ?"  said  she :  for  as  yet 

J>J^kad  not  begun  to  eat  animal  food,  but  lived  on  vegetables  alone. 

^  i  in  twoj"  he  answered,  «  and  season  our  pottage  with  one  half  oC  k 

^\  •  Blbd  Woman. 
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at  a  time."  She  did  so.  The  boy,  who  was  of  a  very  small  stalaroi  ooo* 
tinued  his  efibrts,  and  sncceeded  in  killing  ten  birds,  out  of  the  akina  of 
which  his  sister  made  him  a  little  coat 

''Sister,"  said  he  one  day,  ''are  we  all  alone  in  the  world  ?  Is  there  nobodji 
else  living?"  She  told  him  that  those  they  feared  and  who  had  destroyed 
their  relatives  lived  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  that  he  must  by  no  means  go 
in  that  direction.  This  only  served  to  inflame  his  curiosity  and  raise  hii 
ambition,  and  he  soon  ailer  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  went  in  thai 
direction.  After  walking  a  long  time  and  meeting  nothing,  he  becams 
tired,  and  lay  down  on  a  knoll,  where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow.  He 
fell  fast  asleep ;  and  while  sleeping,  the  sun  beat  so  hot  upon  him,  that  it 
singed  and  drew  up  his  bird-skin  coat,  so  that  when  he  awoke  and 
stretched  himself,  he  felt  bound  m  it,  as  it  were.  He  looked  down  and 
saw  the  damage  done  to  his  coat  He  flew  into  a  passion  and  upbraided 
the  sun,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  it  "  Do  not  think  you  are  too 
high,"  said  he,  *'  I  shall  revenge  myself" 

On  coming  home  he  related  his  disaster  to  his  sister,  and  lamented  bit- 
terly the  spoiling  of  his  coat.  He  would  not  cat  He  lay  down  as  oae 
that  fasts,  and  did  not  stir/  ot  move  his  position  for  ten  days,  though  she 
tried  all  she  could  to  arouse  him.  At  the  end  often  days,  he  turned  over, 
and  then  lay  ten  days  on  the  other  side.  When  he  got  up,  he  told  bii 
sister  to  make  him  a  snare,  for  he  meant  to  catch  the  sun.  She  said  she 
had  nothing ;  but  Anally  recollected  a  little  piece  of  dried  deer's  sinew,  tba.* 
her  father  had  left,  vvhich  she  soon  made  into  a  string  suitable  for  a  noose, 
But  the  moment  she  showed  it  to  him,  he  told  her  it  would  not  do,  and 
bid  her  get  something  else.  She  said  she  had  nothing — nothing  at  alL 
At  last  she  thought  of  her  hair,  and  pulling  some  of  it  out  of  her  head, 
made  a  string.  But  he  instantly  said  it  would  not  answer,  and  bid  her, 
pettishly,  and  with  authority,  make  him  a  noose.  She  told  him  there 
was  nothing  to  make  it  of,  and  went  out  of  the  lodge.  She  said  to  he^ 
self,  when  she  had  got  without  the  lodge,  and  while  she  wassail  alone, 
'^neow  obewy  indapin."  This  she  did,  and  twisting  them  into  a  tiny 
cord  she  handed  it  to  her  brother.  The  moment  he  saw  this  curious 
braid  he  was  delighted.  "  This  will  do  "  he  said,  and  immediately  put  it 
to  his  mouth  and  began  pulling  it  through  his  lips ;  and  as  fast  as  he  drew 
it  changed  it  into  a  red  metal  cord,  which  he  wound  around  his  body  and 
shoulders,  till  he  had  a  large  quantity.  He  then  prepared  himself,  aad 
set  out  a  little  after  midnight,  that  he  might  catch  the  sun  before  it  rose. 
He  fl.xed  his  snare  on  a  spot  just  where  the  sun  would  strike  the  land,  as 
it  rose  above  the  earth's  disc ;  and  sure  enough,  he  caught  the  sun,  so  that 
it  was  held  fast  in  the  cord,  and  did  not  rise. 

The  animals  who  ruled  the  earth  were  immediately  put  into  a  groat 
commotion.  They  had  no  light  They  called  a  council  to  debate  iipoo 
the  matter,  and  to  ap|)oint  some  one  to  go  and  cut  the  cord — for  this 


was  a  very  hazardous  cnterprize.  aj  the  rars  cZ'Jzjs  ^m.  "WTalii  rcr::  who 

ever  came  so  near  to  them.     A:  las  'Jie  'ic ::::•:<:*&  z^iir.x£  :: — :":r  a: 

this  time  the  dormouse  iras  the  largvi^  ar.rTwl  n  :*e  ^:rli.     When  k 

stood  up  it  looked  like  a  mo-jotaia.     When  it  r:c  '-^  th*  rlire  wa«re  ie 

8UQ  was  snared,  its  bock  becan  to  smoke  ao-i  ram.  tvtI  ie  inziza^  cl 

the  heat,  and  the  top  of  its  carcass  was  redcced  :o  ea>:n:&?us  heaps  of 

ashes.    It  succeeded^  however,  in  cuttic  j  tht  ccri  wii  ta  :e^.  and  free- 

iog  the  sun,  but  it  was  reduced  to  a  rerv  smaii  size,  and  has 

so  erer  since.     Men  call  it  the  Kag-e-beeo-gwa-kwa. 


AMP  AT  A     SAP  A; 

OE, 

THE  FIRST-WIFE 

A   TRADITION   OF   THE   DACOTAHS. 

AxPATA  Sapa  was  the  wife  of  a  brave  young  hunter  and  warrior,  by 
vhom  she  had  two  children.  They  lived  together  in  great  happiness, 
which  was  only  varied  by  the  changes  of  a  forest  life.  Sometimes  they 
Uredocihe  prairies;  sometimes  they  built  their  wigwam  in  the  forest. 
Dear  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  they  paddled  their  canoe  up  and  down  the 
riven.  In  these  trips  they  got  fish,  when  they  wore  tired  of  wild  me%its. 
Ifl  the  summer  season  they  kept  on  the  open  grounds ;  in  the  winter,  thoy 
fixed  their  camp  in  a  sheltered  position,  in  the  woods.  The  very  change 
of  their  camp  was  a  source  of  pleasure,  for  they  were  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  new.     They  had  plenty,  and  they  wanted  nothing. 

In  this  manner  the  first  years  of  their  marriage  passed  away.  But  it  so 
bppened,  that  as  years  went  by,  the  reputation  of  her  husband  in  the  tribe 

• 

tocreaaed,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  Weetshahstshy  Atapee,  oa 

^ie£    This  opened  a  new  field  for  his  ambition  and  prid&    Tk 

of  a  chief,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  increased  by  the  oumfatff.i 

His  lodge  was  now  thronged  with  visitors.    Some  came  ta 

*ometo  gain  his  favour.     All  this  gave  Ampata  8apa  o' 

the  Red  People  like  to  have  visitors,  and  to  show  hospilaii 

that  caused  a  jar  in  her  mind,  was  the  rumour  that  her 

^  take  a  new  wife.  This  was  like  a  poison  in  her  vein 

''^rt    She  was  much  attached  to  her  husband,  and 

^he  idea  of  sharing  his  afiectiona  with  another.     But 

idea  had  already  got  strong  hoU  of  her  hnsband'a  1 

>^ces  did  liule  good.    He  defended  himaelf  on  Ai 

giTe  him  greater  inflaence  in  the  tribe  if  he  look  I 
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iii;«»r'  li'it  "Jti'ur*  le  Jud  iinie  'a  ':r.n:z  !ier  :c  is  x«ij7».  Ampata  Sapi 
jaii  iei  .'.—.m  i.  -aAHnz-  ijnr  m  ::i;iti.-^  lad  ?2umed  'jo  her  fimher'a 
x#:r»  ri»r  iuasr  i-*!  ic  seme  iiaano'*-  ind  oer^  sin»  remained  a  short 
r.xi:»5  .SI  ;ir.*iE.  The  -vnaie  baiia  scaii  jio»-^  ig  "ie  Miasiasippi.  M  theii 
iiir.r.r.T  rr:>imx.  she  "via  ^iui  n  in  ttio.  ■nem.  irni  x':iiji.  indeed.  haTe 
'vKn  i.aii  jc  r^  inj  -vher*.  Ij  r"::  iLraer  friai  -le  .oi^j»  :e*  her  t^ithlpj^ 
hixar.anil. 

K-*-'^  '-ae  TiziAZ  "vzn  I'wn.j  W.ieii  "Je  SviriLr  rcece^i.  :hey  came 
-jicitfirix. :.:  *-2e  -aaka  ai'die  n-»r.  lad  aiende^  lod  ttited  -^p  ±e  canoei, 
T^ax:!  '^ej  ^-ui  jeit  Ji  :2e  di^  Li  -iiese  :ae7  pur  :n»:L:  rirs.  and  de- 
scended a;  '.iie  Fi.j*  ;t'  St.  .^orhoaj  Jjnpma.  Sipa  Ln;rered  behind  a 
ihcr:  -inie  -Jie  ^icniinx  :f  'Jieir  -imca-ikanizn.  la  "-lej  begin  j2  draw  neax 
the  n;:uia  xixi  ^r-Kiide  rhe  jreai  ^rmjt  She  liien  put  her  canoe  in 
±e  viDir.  and  ■*m.:a.'i£^i  •vxh  her  ::ii1u:-e.  Aj  *nr*  ipcr':ached  the  falb^ 
•Jie  :::.:r-*a3ii:r  T^iccxT  :£*  ihe  ::irr«nt  r^iniier-id  -Jie  raddlrt  cf  but  linb 
oae.  She  rested  -:v'jj.  hers  a^iazended  m  her  hiLidj.  .vhile  she  aroae.  and 
atEer*ii  her  iament . 

-I:  -waa  hixa  cnlr  iac  I  lov-^d.  viiz  -Jie  Iht*  o£  et  heart,  h  was  fiir 
him  'Jia:  I  prepar^i.  -x^iz  y.j,  tiie  :rian  kiled  meaL  and  swept  with 
bc'2  rha  a  J  loi  j«5-fir»  L  waa  ror  him  I  ir-ased  --he  skin  h  the  noble  deOi 
zod  xorkefi.  with  my  handa.  'Jie  yiccc:ii-jis  that  graced  his  feet. 

I  'vniXfui  Th:le  :he  sun  ran  hia  iailT  zciirw.  !or  hia  reram  from  tha 
chaae.  ^rA  I  rejoiced  in  my  hear:  when  I  heari  hia  manly  ibotstepa  i^ 
proar.h  :he  xdje.  He  threw  'iiwn  hia  harien  at  the  door — it  was  t 
haanch  '•A  '.he  -ieer  : — I  fiew  zr^  ijrerare  the  meal  ?jr  hia  ase. 

Mr  heart  xii  bivind  "sp  in  hi.Ti.  ac-i  he  waa  all  ie  world  to  me.  B^ 
he  has  lef:  me  :':r  %nv.her.  and  life  ia  now  a  burien  whicli  I  cannot  ben. 
Even  my  children  add  tiD  mr  sri^ta — thev  lock  so  much  like  tlim.  How 
can  I  srippor,  lifV:.  when  all  its  momen'j  are  bitter!  I  hare  lifted  QpflJ 
voice  *fj  the  Master  of  life.  I  hav^e  asked  him  to  cake  back  tbat  liliey  wUek 
he  j^v^.  and  which  I  no  lender  wiah.  I  am  on  the  carreot  thai 
to  fulfil  my  prayer  I  see  che  white  foam  of  ±e  water.  It  it  nj 
I  hear  the  rjeep  murm^u  from  below.    It  ia  myfaneral 

It  was  too  late  to  arrest  her  course.  She  had  approodiad  too  MB  Al 
aby«,  h'fore  her  pTirpo-»e  was  discovered  by  her  friends.  TImj 
her  enter  the  f^nrri — they  saw  the  canoe  for  an  instsnt,  on  the  W|ey 
then  disappear  ffjT  ever.  Snch  was  the  end  of  Ampata  Sepn;  nnldMjaf 
ber  cano«;  can  sometimes  be  seen,  by  moonlight,  planginj^  over  ths 


Internal  dis.vntron  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  lodiar 
Americ.1,  thrm  the  white  man's  sword. '  Could  the  tribes  ke 
dom  of  confer] err! t ion,  they  mi^ht  yet  be  saved.     This  it  a  | 
an  interestiog  procen  of 
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THE  TOAD-WOMAN. 


AN  ODJIBWA  TALE. 

Great  good  luck  once  happened  to  a  young  woman  who  was  liriag  all 
ikine  ID  the  woods,  with  nobody  near  her  but  her  little  dog,  for,  lo  her  snr- 
]Tix,  she  found  fresh  tneal  every  inorning  at  her  door.  She  fell  very 
iniious  to  knon'  who  it  was  ihst  supplied  her,  and  watching  one  morniDg, 
my  curly,  she  taw  a  handeor.ie  young  man  deposit  the  meat.  After  hit 
beiog  seen  by  her,  he  became  ber  husband,  and  she  had  a  son  by  him. 
Ooeday  not  long  after  tbix,  the  man  did  not  return  at  evening,  as  usual, 
(rom  hunting.  She  waited  till  late  at  night,  but  all  in  vain.  Next  day 
ihe  swung  her  Kiby  to  sleep  in  it<  tik«nJgun,  or  cradle,  and  (hen  said  lo 
btr  dog :  "  Take  care  of  your  brother  tvbilat  I  am  gone,  and  when  be 
cries,  balloo  for  me."  The  cradle  was  made  of  the  finest  wampum,  and 
^  JU  bandages  and  decorations  were  ol  the  erne  costly  material.  After 
iihoit  time  the  woman  beard  the  cry  of  ber  faithful  dog,  and  running 
luHne&s  fast  as  she  could,  she  found  her  child  gone  and  tbe  dog  too. 
But  OB  looking  round,  she  saw  pieces  of  the  wampum  of  her  child's  cradle 
UolTby  the  dog,  who  strove  to  letain  the  child  and  prevent  bia  being 
tarried  off  by  an  old  woman  called  Mukakee  Mindemoca,  or  the  Toad- 
Woman.  The  mother  folbwed  at  full  speed,  and  occasionally  came  to 
kdges  inhabited  by  old  women,  who  told  ber  at  what  time  tbe  thief  bad 
fned;  they  also  gave  her  shoes,  that  she  might  follow  on.  There  were 
(  Domber  of  these  old  women,  who  seemed  as  if  they  were  all  prophetesaei. 
Etchoftbem  would  say  to  her,  that  when  she  arrived  in  pursuit  of  ber 
lolai  child  at  the  next  lodgi?,  she  mttst  set  the  loes  of  the  mncfashW'llifj 
W  loaned  her  pointing  liomeivards,  and  ibcy  v 
Bin  would  get  others  from  ber  entertainers  fiirtber  c 
{in  ber  directions  how  io  pio>:eed  to  n 
><> lbs  pursuit,  from  vaU- y  to  valley,  and  • 
Jan;  when  she  came,  m  lengih,  I 
l^'ocoes,  or  grandmolheis,  ns  ihcy  ^ 

&«a  bow  to  proceed. 

■a^and  directed  her  to  build  ■ 

Iba  old  Toad- Woman's  lodge,  m 

W milk  iaio  it    "Then,"  sbofl 

*JI1  came  and  find  you  out " 
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she  heard  her  ton,  now  grown,  going  out  to  hunt,  with  hia  dog,  calling  out 
to  him,  '^Monedo  Pewaubik  (that  is,  Steel  or  Spirit  Iron,)  Twee. 
Tweel"  She  then  set  ready  the  dish  and  filled  it  with  her  milk.  The 
dog  soon  scented  it  and  came  into  the  lodge ;  she  placed  it  before  him. 
""  See  my  child,"  said  she,  addressing  him,  ^'  the  food  you  used  to  have 
from  me,  your  mother."  The  dog  went  and  told  his  young  master  that 
he  had  found  his  real  mother :  and  informed  him  that  the  old  woman,  whom 
he  called  his  mother,  was  not  his  mother,  that  she  had  stolen  him  when  an 
infant  in  his  cradle,  and  that  he  had  himself  followed  her  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting him  back.  The  young  man  and  his  dog  then  went  on  their  hunting 
excursion,  and  brought  back  a  great  quantity  of  meat  of  all  kinds.  He 
said  to  his  pretended  mother,  as  he  laid  it  down,  '^Send  some  to  the 
stranger  that  has  arrived  lately."  The  old  hag  answered,  ^  No  I  why 
should  I  send  to  her — the  Sheegowish."*  He  insisted  ;  and  she  at  last 
consented  to  take  something,  throwing  it  in  at  the  door,  with  the  remark, 
^  My  son  gives  you,  or  feeds  you  this."  But  it  was  of  such  an  offensive 
nature^  that  she  threw  it  immediately  out  after  her. 

After  this  the  young  man  paid  the  stranger  a  visit,  at  her  lodge  of  cedar 
boughs,  and  partook  of  her  dish  of  milk.     She  then  told  him  she  was  his 
real  mother,  and  that  he  had  been  stolen  away  from  her  by  the  detestablo 
Toad-Woman,  who  was  a  witch.     He  was  not  quite  convinced.     She 
said  to  him,   ''  Feign  yourself  sick,  when  you  go  home,  and  when  the 
Toad- Woman  asks  what  ails  you,  say  that  you  want  to  see  your  cradle  ; 
for  your  cradle  was  of  wampum,  and  your  faithful  brother,  the  dog,  bit  a 
piece  off  to  try  and  detain  you,  which  I  picked  up,  as  1  followed  in  your 
track.     They  were  real  wampum,  white  and  blue,  shining  and  bcautifuj/* 
She  then  showed  him  the  pieces.     He  went  home  and  did  as  his  reel 
mother  bid  him.     ^  Mother,"   said  he,    ^}  why  am  1  so  different  in  my 
looks  from  the  rest  of  your  children?"     "  Oh,"  said  she,  "it  was  a  very 
bright  clear  blue  sky  when  you  were  born  ;  that  is  the  reason."     When 
the  Toad- Woman  saw  he  was  ill,  she  asked  what  she  could  do  for  him. 
He  said  nothing  would  do  him  good,  but  the  sight  of  his  cradle.     She  ran 
immediately  and  got  a  cedar  cradle;  but  he  said  "  That  is  not  my  cradle." 
She  went  and  got  one  of  her  own  children's  cradles,  (for  she  had  four,)  but 
he  turned  his  head  and  said,  ^*  That  is  not  mine."     She  then  produced  the 
real  cradle,  and  he  saAv  it  was  the  same,  in  substance,  with  the  pieces  the 
other  had  shown  him  ;  and  he  was  convinced,  for  he  could  even  see  the 
marks  of  the  dog's  teeth  upon  it. 

He  soon  got  well,  and  went  out  hunting,  and  killed  a  fat  bear.  He  find 
his  dog-brother  then  stripped  a  tall  pine  of  all  its  branches,  and  stuck  the 
carcass  on  the  top,  taking  the  usual  sign  of  his  having  killed  an  animal-^ 
the  tongue.  He  told  the  Toad- Woman  where  he  had  left  it,  saying,  ''A 
is  very  far,  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  She  answered,  "  it  is  not  so  ftr 
*  Skeeg9wU9,  a  widow,  and  moio^A,  ■omothinf  naity. 
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bat  I  can  get  h,"  to  off  she  set  As  soon  as  she  was  gtine.  the  young  man 
ind  bis  dog;  killed  the  Toad-Womnn's  children,  and  staked  them  on  each 
lide  of  the  door,  with  a  piece  of  fai  in  their  mouths,  and  then  went  to  his 
leal  mother  and  hastened  her  departure  ivith  them.  The  Toad-Woman 
ipeoi  a  long  time  in  finding  the  bear,  and  had  much  ado  in  ctinibing  the 
iri'F  to  get  down  the  carcass.  As  she  got  near  home,  she  saw  the  children 
looking  out,  apparently,  wiih  the  fat  in  ihcir  mouths,  and  was  angry  at 
ihera,  siying,  "  Why  do  you  destroy  the  pommuni  of  your  brother."  But 
hef  fury  was  great  indeed,  when  she  sow  ihey  were  killed  and  impaled. 
%e  run  after  ihc  fiigitivea  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  was  near  overtaking 
ihen,  when  the  young  man  said,  "  We  are  pressed  hard,  but  let  ihis  Slav 
ter  progress,'  throwing  his  lire  steel  behind  him,  which  caused  the  Toad- 
Woman  to  slip  and  &!!  repeatedly.  But  still  she  pursued  and  gained  on 
tbem,  A-hcn  he  threw  behind  him  his  flint,  which  again  retarded  her,  for 
it  made  her  slip  and  stumble,  so  thni  her  knees  were  bleeding;  but  sho 
continued  to  follow  on,  ond  was  gaining  ground,  when  the  young  man 
nid,  ''Let  the  Oahau  show  go  min  un  (snake  berry)  spring  up  to  detain 
htr,"  and  immediately  these  berries  spread  like  scarlet  all  over  the  path 
ioi  a  long  distance,  which  she  could  not  avoid  stooping  down  to  pick  and 
eu.  Still  sho  went  on,  and  was  again  advancing  on  them,  when  the 
joung  man  at  last,  said  to  the  dog,  "  Brother,  chew  her  into  mummy,  for 
itie  plagues  us."  So  the  dog,  turning  round,  seized  her  and  tore  her  to 
pKea,  and  they  escaped. 


Death  is  frightful,  or  welcome,  according  to  the  theories  men  have  of  JL 
To  the  Indian,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  welcome  event.  He  believes  a  future 
■ate  to  be  one  of  rewards,  and  restitutions,  and  not  of  punishments. 

Tfae  Indian  idea  of  paradise  is  the  idea  of  the  orientals.  It  consists  of 
Katualities,  not  spiritual  it  ies.  He  e.tpects  the  scene  to  furnish  him  case 
lod  plenty.  Base  and  plenty  make  the  Indian's  happiness  here,  and  his 
liearen  is  but  a  bright  transcript  of  his  earth. 

hganiam  and  idolatry,  require  more  mysteries  for  their 
Christianity.     The  Christian  has  hut  one  God,  existing  in  three  hy| 
It  would  be  below  the  truth  to  say  that  the  India 
sind  gods. 

The  Hindoos  u-DrsAi;i  their  mull ifonn  gods  of  tj 
The  Nonh  American  Indian  only  Mirt-ti 
Great  Spirit 

Wild  thoughts  are  often  bright  thoaghls;,  but  Ij 
mountain  torrent,  they  are  evaaeacent  and  I 
by  a  single  figure  in  an  Indian  ipeech,  Inrt  -i 
amid  a  ahower  of  aifaea 


"ITHESuCTH. 


^BUTBT  ic  ifsmr  hblIt'  zic  uTuiit  KmimLmsL  Jmi  x  xoc  mbl  iic  a«  » 
aerfeffgicg  if  rus:  IfriiiHging  hbl  r«3amn&     JLr  wTinnnt  ^tt««eK  lAm 

jc  StniuiodcL.  in.  ^  RiiDwn  n*T>sz.  i.  ynsmt  m-ujjmu.  «t  ^bc  rile 

wii  t  j^TSLr  irtrrjiir  if  iia  i^wx  iirs.     T^ifj  lecBniE 
m<v«t  xr  e7»r  31  r^sK  fara  josr  xi  snrx. 

lai  narjcn   la  iiit  acua  if  3i^  Cinr"rnni'>  ze 

f&ji  trl^  kft^  :n«BL  naiacKirlj  -BZLsnEai 

wa^  nfuuf  :I  la  :h«ir  trfafyff,  laii  liji  «^s  ac  fcKac  «f 

sa^  v^knu    Ar  >ttri>  tae  sacaangqf  aieaoack  niwEurfylym 

v&ko.  t&e  Fca-ariwtf  V9»  iwacgd.  bai^  after  btfllc^ ««fc  pviilMB.   h 

##  th^  retaikiKfic  </  t&e  tri!>^  y>  the  eocracrT  of  dke 
wer<(  pot  myitr  sK^  efaar;^  </  tLe  biter,  ss 

TlMy  w«Te  Aov,  m  tE^  ItA'iAa  pimae.  pal  ief  cam  ikeir  (jnattdlA  j 
kiMaMy  attd  tr<9Ud  aa  Unk  chMreiL    Thar  kaadi 
to^ecW — lim  ii  ft>  aajy  th^  were  takes  mder 
IbniMd  a  ckae  aflkmee.    But  tiiH,  mnmffkmtB  d^  ddi 
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pnder  the  old  man's  legs,  and  get  into  trouble — implying  that  the  Shaw* 
nees  could  never  forget  their  warlike  propensities. 

The  events  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  tribe,  after  the  settlement 
of  America  are  well  known.  With  the  Lenapees,  or  Dela  wares,  they  mi- 
grated westward. 

The  above  tradition  was  received  from  the  respectable  and  venerable 
chief,  above  named,  in  1827,  during  the  negotiation  of  theHreaty  of  Bu^/m 
ia  Mortsj  on  Fox  river.  At  this  treaty  his  people,  bearihg  the  modern 
name  of  Stockbridges,  were  present,  having,  within  a  few  years,  migrated 
CroiD  their  former  position  in  Oneida  coimty.  New  York,  to  the  waters  of 
Fox  river,  in  Wisconsin. 

Metoxon  was  a  man  of  veracity,  and  of  reflective  and  temperate  habits, 
Dnited  to  urbanity  of  manners,  and  estimable  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
u  I  had  occasion  to  know  from  several  years*  acquaintance  with  him,  be- 
ibre  he,  and  his  people  went  from  Vernon  to  the  west,  as  well  as  afler  he 
migrated  thither. 

The  tradition,  perhaps  with  the  natural  partiality  of  a  tribesman,  lays 
too  much  stress  upon  a  noble  and  generous  act  of  individual  and  tribal 
frieodsbip,  but  is  not  inconsistant  with  other  relations,  of  the  early  south- 
em  position,  and  irrascible  temper  of  the  Shawnee  tribe.  Their  name  it- 
id^  which  is  a  derivative  from  Oshd-ii'an-ong,  the  place  of  the  South,  is 
troog  presumptive  evidence  of  a  forii(^er  residence  in,  or  origin  from,  the 
extreme  south.  Mr.  John  Johnston,  who  was  for  many  years  the  govern- 
neot  agent  of  this  tribe  at  Piqua,  in  Ohio,  traces  them,  in  an  article  in  the 
Archalogia  Americana  (vol.  1,  p.  273)  to  the  Suwanee  river  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work  (p.  65)  points  out 
their  track,  from  historical  sources  of  undoubted  authority,  to  the  banks 
of  the  upper  Savannah,  in  Georgia ;  but  remarks  that  they  have  only  been 
well  known  to  us  since  1680.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  our  scattered 
Indian  annals,  by  De  Laet,  in  1632. 

It  may  further  be  said,  in  relation  to  Metoxon's  tradition,  that  there  is 
authority  for  asserting,  that  in  the  flight  of  the  Shawnees  from  the  south, 
I  part  of  them  descended  the  Kentucky  river  west,  to  the  Ohio  valley, 
where,  in  after  times,  the  Shawnees  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
nther  formed  a  re-union  with  this  division  of  their  kindred  than  led  the 
way  for  them. 


Vo  depart  one  step  from  barbarism,  is  to  take  one  step  towards  civiliza- 
tion. To  abandon  the  lodge  of  bark — to  throw  aside  the  blanket — to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  paints — or  to  neglect  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  the  wa- 
bene,  are  as  certain  indications  of  incipient  civilization,  as  it  unquestion- 
ibiy  is,  to  substitute  alphabetical  characters  for  rude  hieroglyphics,  or  to 
prefer  the  regular  cadences  of  the  gamut,  to  the  wild  chanting  of  the  chi- 
chigwuo. 


BOSH-KWA-DOSH, 


OR 


THE  aUADRUPED  WITH  THE  HAIR  BLOWN  OFF  ITS  SK.IN. 

TifRRE  was  once  a  man  who  found  himself  alone  in  the  world.  He 
knew  not  whence  he  came,  nor  who  were  his  p rents,  and  he  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  something.  At  last  he  became 
wearied  and  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  heard  a  voice  saying, 
<<  Nosis,"  that  is,  my  grandchild.  When  he  awoke  he  actually  beard 
the  word  repeated,  and  looking  around,  he  saw  a  tiny  little  aninoal 
hardly  big  enough  to  be  seen  on  the  plain.  While  doubting  whether  the 
voice  could  come  from  such  a  diminutive  source,  the  little  animal  said  to 
him,  "  My  grandson,  you  will  call  me  Bosh-kwa-dosh.  Why  are  you  lo 
desolate.  Listen  to  me,  and  you  shall  find  friends  and  be  haj^. 
You  must  take  me  up  and  bind  me  to  your  body,  and  never  pat  ids 
aside,  and  success  in  life  shall  attend  you."  He  obeyed  the  voicey  towlDg 
up  the  little  animal  in  the  folds  of  a  string,  or  narrow  belt,  which  he  tied 
around  his  bo^ly,  at  his.  navel.  He  then  set  out  in  search  of  some  one  Uks 
himself,  or  other  object  He  walked  a  long  time  in  woods  without  seeuf 
man  or  animul.  He  seemed  all  alone  in  the  world.  At  length  he  cuii 
to  a  place  where  a  stump  was  cut,  and  on  going  over  a  hill  he  detcrisdi 
large  town  in  a  plain.  A  wide  road  led  through  the  middle  of  it;  hit 
what  seemed  strange  was,  that  on  one  side  there  were  no  inhaUtoali  ■ 
the  lodges,  while  the  other  side  was  thickly  inhabited.  He  walked  boldly 
into  the  town. 

TIh)  inhabitants  came  out  and  said  ;  '^  Why  here  is  the  being  we  kin 
heard  so  much  of — here  is  Anish-in-d-ba.     See  his  eyes,  and  hie 
a  half  circle — see  the  Wyaukenawl)edaid  1     See  hia  bowels,  how 
formed  ;" — for  it  seems  they  could  look  through  him.  The  ki 
Mudjekcwis,  was  particularly  kind  to  him,  and  calling  him 
commanded  that  he  should  be  taken  to  his  father's  lodge  and 
attention.     The  king  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters, 
(who  are  supposed  to  be  human,  but  whose  rank  in  the  act 
left  erjuivocal,)  passed  much  of  their  time  in  play  and  spc 
various  kinds.    When  some  time  had  pasted,  and  he 
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freshed  and  rested,  he  was  invited  to  join  in  these  sports.  The  first  test 
which  they  put  him  to,  was  the  trial  of  frost  At  some  distance  was  a 
large  body  of  frozen  water,  and  the  trial  consisted  in  lying  down  naked 
OD  the  ice,  and  seeing  who  could  endure  (he  longest  He  went  out  with 
two  youn^  men,  who  began,  by  pulling  ofi*  their  garments,  and  lying 
down  on  their  faces.  He  did  likewise,  only  keeping  on  the  narrow  mogic 
beh  with  the  tiny  little  animal  sewed  in  it ;  for  he  felt  that  in  this  alone  was 
to  be  his  reliance  and  preservation.  His  competitors  laughed  and  tittered 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  amused  themselves  by  thoughts  of 
bis  fate.  Once  they  called  out  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He  felt  a 
manifest  warmth  given  out  by  his  belt  About  midnight  finding  they  were 
still,  he  called  out  to  them,  in  return, — "  What  I"  said  he,  "are  you  be- 
numbed already,  I  am  but  just  beginning  to  feel  a  little  cold."  All  was  si- 
lence. He,  however,  kept  his  position  till  early  day  break,  when  he  got 
up  and  went  to  them.  They  were  both  quite  dead,  and  frozen  so  hard, 
that  the  flesh  had  bursted  out  under  their  finger  nails,  and  their  teeth 
ttood  out  As  he  looked  more  closely,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  them 
both  transformed  into  bufialo  cows.  He  tied  them  together,  and  carried 
them  towards  the  village.  As  he  came  in  sight,  those  who  had  wished 
his  death  were  disappointed,  but  the  Mudj6kewis,  who  was  really  his 
friend,  rejoiced.  "  See  1"  said  he  "  but  one  person  approaches, — it  is  my 
brother-in-law."  He  then  threw  down  the  carcasses  in  triumph,  but  it 
was  found  that  by  their  death  he  had  restored  two  inhabitants  to  the 
before  empty  lodges,  and  he  afterwards  perceived,  that  every  one  of  these 
beings,  whom  he  killed,  had  the  like  effect,  so  that  the  depopulated  part 
of  the  village  soon  became  filled  with  people. 

The  next  test  they  put  him  to,  was  the  trial  of  speed.     He  was  chal- 
lenged to  the  race  ground,  and  began  his  career  with  one  whom  he 
thought  to  be  a  man  ;  but  every  thing  was  enchanted  here,  for  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  competitor  was  a  large  black    bear.      The   animal 
outran  him,  tore  up  the  ground,  and  sported  before  him,  and  put  out  its 
large  claws  as  if  to  frighten  him.     He  thought  of  his  little  guardian  spirit 
in  the  belt,  and  wishing  to  have  the  swiflness   of  the    Kakake,   i.    e. 
fparrow  hawk,  he  found  himself  rising   from   the    ground,  and    with 
tbe  speed  of  this  bird  he  outwent  his  rival,  and  won  the  race,  while 
the  bear  came  up  exhausted  and  lolling  out  his  tongue.     His  friend  the 
Mudj6kewis    stood   ready,  with    his    war-club,   at   the    goal,    and    the 
moment  the  bear  came  up,  dispatched  him.     He   then    turned   to   the 
tsembly,  who  had  wished  his  friend  and  brother's  death,  and  after  re- 
proaching them,  he  lifled  up  his  club  and  began  to  slay  them  on  every 
lide    They  fell  in  heaps  on  all  sides ;  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  the 
nwment  they  fell,' that  they  were  not  men,  but  animals, — foxes,  wolves, 
%en,  lynxes,  and  other  kinds,  lay  thick  around  the  Mudjdkewis. 
&iU  the  Tillagers  were  not  satisfied.     They  thought  the  trial  of  frost, 
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had  not  been  fairly  accomplished,  and  wished  it  repeated.     He  agreed  to 
repeat  it,  but  being  fatigued  with  the  race,  he  undid  his  guardian  beh,  and 
laying  it  under  his  head,  fell  asleep.     When   he  awoke,   he    felt  re^ 
freshed,  and  feeling  strong  in  his  own  strength,  he   went   forward   to 
renew  the  trial  on  the  ice,  but  quite  forgot  the  belt,  nor  did  it  at  all  occur 
to   him    when   he   awoke,  or   when  he  lay  down   to  repeat  the  trial 
About  midnight  his  limbs  became  stiflT,  the  blood  soon  ceased  to  circulate, 
and  he  was  found  in  the  morning,  a  stifi*  corpse.     The   victors  took 
him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  village,  where  the  loudest  tumult  of  vic- 
torious joy  was  made,  and  they  cut  the  body  into  a  thousand  pieces,  that 
each  one  might  eat  a  piece. 

The  Mudj^kewis  bemoaned  his  fate,  but  his  wife  was  inconsolable.  She 
lay  in  a  state  of  partial  distraction,  in  the  lodge.  As  she  lay  here,  she 
thought  she  heard  some  one  groaning.  It  was  repeated  through  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  she  carefully  scanned  the  place,  and  running  her  fingers 
through  the  grass,  she  discovered  the  secret  belt,  on  the  spot  where  her  hus- 
band had  last  reposed.  "  Aubishin !"  cried  the  belt — that  is,  untie  me,  or 
unloose  me.  Looking  carefully,  she  found  the  small  seam  which  enclosed 
the  tiny  little  animal.  It  cried  out  the  more  earnestly  ''Aubishinl"  and 
when  she  had  carefully  ripped  the  seams,  she  beheld,  to  her  surprise,  a  mi- 
nute, naked  little  beast,  smaller  than  the  smallest  new  born  mouse,  without 
any  vestige  of  hair,  except  at  the  tip  of  its  tail,  it  could  crawl  a  few  inches, 
but  reposed  from  fatigue.  It  then  went  forward  again.  At  each  movement 
it  would  pupowee,  that  is  to  say,  shake  itself,  like  a  dog,  and  at  each  shake  it 
became  larger.  This  it  continued  until  it  acquired  the  strength  and  size  of 
a  middle  sized  dog,  when  it  ran  off. 

The  mysterious  dog  ran  to  the  lodges,  about  the  village,  looking  for  the 
t>one8  of  his  friend^  which  he  carried  to  a  secret  place,  and  as  fast  as  he 
found  them  arranged  all  in  their  natural  order.  At  length  he  had  formed  all 
the  skeleton  complete,  except  the  heel  bone  of  one  foot.  It  so  happened  that 
two  sisters  were  out  of  the  camp,  according  to  custom,  at  the  time  the  body 
was  cut  up,  and  this  heel  was  sent  out  to  them.  The  dog  hunted  every 
lodge,  and  being  satisfied  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  camp,  he  sought 
it  outside  of  it,  and  found  the  lodge  of  the  two  sisters.  The  younger  sister 
was  pleased  to  see  him,  and  admired  and  patted  the  pretty  dog,  but  the  elder 
sat  mumbling  the  very  heel-bone  he  was  seeking,  and  was  surly  and  sour, 
and  repelled  the  dog,  although  he  looked  most  wistfully  up  in  her  face, 
while  she  sucked  the  bone  from  one  side  of  her  mouth  to  the  other.  At  last 
she  held  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  made  her  cheek  stick  out,  when  the  dog, 
by  a  quick  spring,  seized  the  cheek,  and  tore  cheek  and  bone  away  and 
fled. 

He  now  completed  the  skeleton,  and  placing  himself  before  it,  uttered  a 
hollow,  low,  long-drawn-out-howl,  when  the  bones  came  compactly  togs- 
dier.    He  then  modulated  his  howl,*  when  the  bones  knit  together  and 
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became  tense.  The  third  howl  Vrcntr^  axxvs  iipon  them,  and  the  fourth, 
flesh.  He  then  turned  his  hesi  up»^rd&.  looking  into  the  sky,  and  gnvo 
a  howl,  which  caused  erery  one  m  ihe  lillaige  to  startle,  and  the  ground 
itself  to  tremble,  at  which  the  breath  entered  into  his  body,  and  ho  first 
breathed  and  then  arose.  -Ht  iow!""  1  have  overslept  myself,  ho 
ficlaimed, "  I  will  be  too  ble  for  the  tnaP  **Trial !"  said  the  dog,  "  1  told 
you  never  to  let  me  be  separate  from  your  body,  you  have  neglected  this. 
You  were  defeated,  and  your  frozen  body  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
scattered  over  the  vilbge,  but  my  skill  has  restored  you.  Now  I  will  de- 
clare myself  to  you,  and  show  who  and  what  I  am  !" 

He  then  began  to  pcpowee,  or  shake  himself,  and  at  every  shako,  he 
grew.  His  body  became  heavy  and  massy,  his  legs  thick  and  long,  with 
big  clumsy  ends,  or  feet  He  still  shook  himself,  and  rose  and  swelled. 
A  long  snout  grew  from  his  head,  and  two  great  shining  teeth  out  of  his 
moath.  His  skin  remained  as  it  was,  naked,  and  only  a  tuft  of  hair 
grew  on  his  tail.  He  rose  up  above  the  trees.  He  was  enormous.  ^  I 
should  fill  the  earth,"  said  he,  '<  were  I  to  exert  my  utmost  power,  and  all 
there  is  on  the  earth  would  not  satisfy  me  to  eat.  Neither  could  it  fatum 
me  or  do  me  good.  I  should  want  more.  It  were  useless,  ther#;fore,  nnd 
the  gift  I  have,  I  will  bestow  on  you.  The  animals  shall  henceforth  f^ 
j/our  food.  They  were  not  designed  to  feed  on  man,  neither  shall  th^y 
hereafter  do  it,  but  shall  feed  him,  and  he  only  shall  prey  on  teante.  f >;t 
you  will  respect  me,  and  not  eat  my  kind, 

[The  pfeoediog  is  a  traditionary  tale  of  Maidotege^,  aa  m%*A  Mm4  vm^^^pA  umvUy, 
of  SaQlt-ste-Mairie,  who  was  the  ruliog  chief  of  the  band  of  (^y^rmm  %l  \U4^  U-m, 
ind  the  progenitor  of  the  present  line  of  ruling  chiefs.  It  m  ;^*«»r9*<  *-"f4^«.  '^^ 
Johnston  famfly,  where  he  was  a  freqnent  gnest,  prior  to  Ir  10.  *tji  «^  '-^yy;  *>**  ■*'i^'a 
^way  many  of  his  winter's  evenings,  in  retnm  1m  fke  n*^  ^Mtyfj^M^^M  v^u^?*  w«^<4 
nre  to  await  him  at  the  boose  of  the  Iwfian's  fnemiA 
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THE  TR.\DlTIOXART  fTTOKY  hi  TKh  kL%  y,f.K\  *  :  V  ir:^ 


Tt  VeJrwtc   <f   iiWri   in'.":r*  .    '  j-:r> 


cicecdinjlr.  ai>-  pcry^^t  r  "w-ni   ;-.i*,,»5i».-rt7;   '/•.>'.-^       ' *.r  ''*  *  '0^    .« 
return  hofce.  £rT7Tis.r  IT  ui  j>ir*    \^-  V'f  r.-'rr^.r-^  -.     .^»^.**    */**. 

were  bat  wsoui,  timL.  "^^  "-ur^  t ».-r»  ' »-  -  rr.^5 -  ^  i^     ji  ■  *.  tm0    •■ ,  ^  ^.^^'^^^ 
was  in  the  kaut  ^  taaj  ^^acrn/^  "a^ax  vr^^  m/'-  >»«»  '^ /..'■"/  v^  *//^  *m 
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ii*  r.ir.v;  z-r.c  i  j  LiZ.  r  izaaiL  Tbjs  •  -•^•rraasre  iras  not  nDknonii  to 
Mfc.--_-t  T*-:i:i-i-r  ;::j-.  y-.z  i»*  rrrzisfri  ":— r  ixiT*  :c  3:  he  took  his  bovi 
2L  1-f  xna  -ijL'i  i  i-^;  '.i-.-n.  iz-i  i:  J.  --ii-ris.  i::*:  litir  Qocher  behaved 
L":  v-trr.T  i-:i  T-*  i.-iiir  .!•*  za::^  :f  i  Tjik-^i  acd  saiihless  woraao. 
£■.-  M.is--:£Ti-;^i-i-^:nr  :«5.'^'=ri  :jxTris  ij<  -rSz  is  if  ignoraDt  of  her 
■::_•*  ::':rv:.  ■'-.•»  =.vti  -r  rs  tr  *»^rT  *ir:T.  2«?  i:ji  his  sons  to  take  coa- 
r?-*.  i.--:  :i-!:  iirj  -  ^^  -irt  :•=  •rcTsrc-r.  2«»  iJsc  scriciiv  enjoined  them 
T.'ir  •:  i':*en.:  -iTri*.!--:*  i-rr  ::i  n-^.r  xc^  i^rr  :Lis  injunction  was 
r-.T-ef.  It  LI'S  iiiTi.  1*  zziti-r  rr^panr>:cs-  i-c  si-ticj  much  earlier  thin 
Tir:.i!-  i:*  mrrl-t-i  r^n  i  si::-:  :j5Li:iir*  zncL  ia  jcc^.  when  he  hahed  aod 
a*KT»C'r:  i:i:ns*ii  A:^r  -riT^'j  i  *co":  ::=ie.  i*  sst  his  wife  coining  oat 
of  •^-=ir  loir?-  a.ii  j^m*?; jtaij  i±f r  3.  =3iin  saJe  his  appearance  aod 
m-c^ir.z  Mis!i-kTi-5ha.-k-*~3c.r  i  w-j;.  ^.-jt  rree^tti  one  another.  His 
S"s;  •:i->rj  w^re  a:w  .xr^inn-fdr  arc  wiec  K  saw  thctn  in  the  act  of  ct^ 
rrir.r  or;  an  iliejol  inc^rcr^rse,  Lis  isc^r  irose.  he  went  up  to  them  and 
k:I:ei  them  widi  one  clo-^  :  he  the::  incff^i  then  both  to  his  lodge,  and 
tyir.7  ±eca  to-rether.  he  ior  a  r:!-*  beneath  tie  are-place  in  his  lodge  and 
luriei  th^m.  He  thrz  t.-'li  his  socs  tha:  is  was  nectessanr  that  he  shoaU 
qo  a-vTiV.  as  he  wc-ali  surtlr  bt  ki/.-ed  i:  he  remained,  and  their  safety 
wo'iii  d-rprci  uptm  ".heir  ability  ::' keeping  the  matter  a  secret  He  gave 
his  e!J«t  sii-n  a  snuli  biri.  ^K:chi^-e-ch:g-aw-oa-5he)to  roast  for  his  small 
brother  over  the  ashes  ani  e=:bers  ^here  their  m%?cher  was  buried,  he  also 
provided  a  small  leather  bo^.  acd  then  told  his  sons  the  necessity  of  his  im- 
me^iiite  dight  :o  heaven,  or  ::"  :he  skies.  And  thai  it  would  be  expedient 
for  them  to  t!y  ar.i  j?urceT  scithm-^iri.  ani  thus  prepared  their  minds  Sat 
the  s'^paration  abou!  to  uke  ptaoe.  -^By  and  bye/'  said  Mfish-kwa-thn- 
Irivong  to  his  sons.  -  persons  will  come  to  you  and  enquire  for  me  and  ior 
your  mother,  you  will  say  to  them  that  I  am  gone  hunting,  and  year  link 
brother  in  the  meaQd^wiD  continually  point  to  the  fire  place,  this  will 
lead  the  personj^HjEm  T  allnie.  to  make  inquiries  of  the  cause  of  this 
pointing.  andjaPlrni  teil  them  that  you  have  a  little  bird  roasting  far 
your  brotbdF^Gb  nill  cause  fhem  to  desist  from  further  inquiry  at  the 
time.  As  soon  as  they  are  gene  escape  \  While  }*ou  are  joameyiiig 
agreeably  to  my  instructions,  I  will  look  from  on  high  upon  yon,  I  vrill 
If  ad  and  conduct  you.  and  you  sh.ill  hear  my  voice  from  day  to  dsy.** 
Mdsh-kwa-sha-kwong  at  this  time  gave  his  sons  an  awl,  a  beaver's  tooth, 
and  a  hone,  also  a  dry  coal,  and  directed  them  to  place  a  small  piece  of 
the  coal  on  the  ground  every  evening,  so  soon  as  they  should  encamps 
from  which  fire  would  be  produced  and  given  to  them;  he  told  his  eUctt 
son  to  place  his  brother  in  the  leather  bag,  and  in  that  manner  carry  hia 
upon  his  back ;  he  then  bade  them  farewell. 

The  two  boys  being  thus  left  alone  in  the  lodge,  and  while  m  the  Mt 
of  roasting  the  little  bird  provided  for  them,  a  man  came  iii|  and  thfli 
another,  and  another,  until  they  numbered  ten  in  all ;  the  yoimgMl  bof 
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muld  from  timo  to  time  point  at  the  fire,  and  the  men  enquired  to  know 
Ae  rfason,  the  eldist  boy  said  ihat  lie  was  roasting  a  bird  for  bis  brother, 
ukd  digging  the  ashea  prcnluced  it  They  enquired,  where  their 
father  and  mother  were,  the  boy  answered  them  saying,  that  (heir  futhcr 
«u absent  hunting,  and  that  thiir  rooiher  had  gone  to  chop  and  collect 
tnwij :  upon  this  informulion  the  men  rose  and  searched  around  the  out- 
ikiiu  of  the  lodge,  endeavouring  to  Utid  traces  of  the  man  and  his  wife, 
boiibey  were  not  successful,  and  rtlurned  to  the  lodge.  Before  this,  how- 
mt,  and  duriiig  the  abseuce  of  tlie  ten  men,  M Us b-kwa-sba-k Wong's 
tidett  sun  placed  his  Itttie  brother  in  the  leather  bag,  (Ouskeinood,)  and  ran 
my  southward. 

One  of  the  ten  men  observed,  that  the  smallest  boy  had  repeatedly 
pointed  to  the  lire  place,  and  that  titey  inighi  find  out  something  by  dig- 
ging: they  set  to  work,  and  found  the  woman  and  the  man  tied  together. 
On  this  diecovery  their  wrath  was  kindled,  they  brandished  their  weapons, 
denouDcing  impercations  upon  Mflsh-kiva-sha-kwong,  who  was  of  course 
nnpened  of  having  commilted  the  deed. 

The  ten  men  again  renewed  their  search  In  order  to  avenge  jhemselvea 
iljnB  the  perpetrator  of  this  dark  detd,  but  Mosh-kwa-sha-kwong,  in  order 
UsToid  itistant  death,  had  sought  a  large  hollow  tree,  imd  entering  at  the 
httom  or  root  part,  passed  through  and  reached  the  top  of  it,  from  whence 
Ik  took  hia  flight  upwards  to  the  sky.  His  pursuers  linally  traced  him, 
■ad  followed  him  at  hi  as  the  tree,  and  into  the  sky,  with  loud  and  un- 
nuing  impercations  of  revenge  and  their  determination  to  kill  him.  The 
ipirii  of  the  mother  alone  followed  her  children.  .  About  mid-day  the 
luT!  heard,  as  they  ran,  a  noise  in  the  heavens  like  the  rolling  of  di«iant 
thunder.*  The  boys  continued  their  journey  south,  when  the  noise 
osKd  ;  towards  night  they  encamped  ;  they  put  u  small  piece  of  the  coal 
on  the  ground,  then  a  log  of  fire-wood  was  dropped  down  from  the 
■kies  to  them,  from  whence  a  good  blazing  fire  was  kin&al.  Thia  wai 
^e  daily,  and  when  the  lite  was  lit,  a  raccouii  woul<J  falTfrom  on  biglr'^ 
■pon  the  tire,  and  in  this  niauncr  the  boys  were  fed,  and  this  o 
arr  they  erperienced  daily.  In  the  evenings  at  their  catn|H 
ud  sometir.es  during  the  d^y,  the  Red  Head's  voici-  wa»  h 
Is  his  children,  and  encouruglng  llieni  ii 
froiD  the  pursuit  of  their  mother.  To  aid  iIm 
told  to  throw  away  their  awl,  and  immediaulyfl 
slmoBl  impassable  hedge  of  thorn  buelies  b 
it  pursuing  mother  could  si:arcely  penetrate,  ai 

•  Note  by  Mr.  George  JoblUlon,  from  w 
Arkiad,  or  ■  nimilar  noiw  hraiil,  ia  Dllribulfd  bf 
Im  af  the  cODtEnlioQ  betwren  Miish-kva-ilin-kwi 
ftelaci*  to  wail  and  eonleutioas  among  ilie  aBtiona 
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gress,  tearing  away  her  whole  body  and  leaving  DOthing  but  the  hetl 
So  they  escaped  the  first  day. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  march  and  could  distinctly  hear  the 
noise  of  combat  in  the  sky,  as  if  it  were  a  roaring  thunder ;  they  also 
heard  the  voice  of  their  mother  behind  them,  desiring  her  eldest  ton  to 
stop  and  wait  for  her,  saying  that  she  wished  to  give  the  breast  to  his 
brother ;  then  again  Mdsh-kwa-sha-k Wong's  voice,  encouraging  his  tons  to 
fly  for  their  lives,  and  saying  that  if  their  mother  overtook  them  she  would 
surely  kill  them. 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  boys  prepared  to  encamp,  and  the 
noise  of  combat  on  high  ceased  ;  on  placing  a  small  piece  of  the  coal  oo 
the  ground,  a  log  and  some  fire-wood  was  let  down  as  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  then  the  raccoon  placed  on  it  for 
their  food.  This  was  fulfilling  the  promise  made  by  their  father,  that  thej 
would  be  provided  for  during  their  flight.  The  beaver's  tooth  was  hera 
thrown  away,  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  northern  country  now  abounds 
with  beaver,  and  also  the  innumerable  little  lakes  and  marshes,  and  con- 
sequently the  rugged  and  tedious  travelling  now  experienced. 

On  the  third  day  the  boys  resumed  their  flight,  and  threw  away  their 
hone,  and  it  became  a  high  rocky  mountainous  ridge,  the  same  now  seen 
on  the  north  shore  of  these  straits,  (St  Mary's)  which  was  a  great  obstacle 
m  the  >vay  of  the  woman  of  the  Head,  for  this  was  now  her  name,  be- 
cause that  part  alone  remained  of  her  whole  frame,  and  with  it  she  wis 
incessantly  uttering  determinations  to  kill  her  eldest  son  ;  the  bcnrs  finallj 
reached  the  fishing  place  known  as  the  eddy  of  Wah-zah-zhawing,  at  the 
rapids  of  Bawating,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river.     Here  Mftsb- 
kwa-sha-kwong,  told  his  sons  that  he  had  himself  been  overtaken  in  his 
flight  by  his  pursuers  and  killed,  and  he  appeared  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  red  headed  wood-pecker,  or  a  mama.     This  is  a  bird  that  is  seldom  or 
never  attacked  by  birds  of  prey,  for  no  vestiges  of  his  remains  are  ever  seen 
or  found  by  the  Indian  hunter.     ^'  Now  my  sons,"  said  the  red  heiidei 
wood-pecker,  "I  have  brought  you  to  this  river,  you  will  now  see  your 
grand  father  and  he  will  convey  you  across  to  the  opposite  side."    Then 
the  boys  looked  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  river,  and  they  saw  in  the 
middle  of  the  rapid,  an  Oshuggay  standing  on  a  rock ;  to  the  Oshugijay 
the  boys  spoke,  and  accosted  him  as  their  grand  father,  requesting  him 
to  carry  them  across  the  river  Bawating.   The  Oshuggay  stretching  his 
long  neck  over  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  bojrs  stood,  told  them  to 
get  upon  his  head  and  neck,  and  again  stretching  to  the  southern  shore, 
he  landed  the  boys  in  safety,  upon  a  prairie :  the  crane  was  seen  walking 
in  state,  up  and  down  the  prairie. 

The  persevering  mother  soon  arrived  at  Wah-zah-hawing,  and  im- 
mediately requested  the  Oshuggay  to  cross  her  over,  that  she  was  id  piu^ 
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91^  of  her  children  and  stating^  that  she  aiAud  o  cranake  i^ea  ;  (at  ika 
Oibaggay  seemed  well  aware  of  her  ckaracier.  and  oi^ecSKl  to  coBrrrii^ 
her  across,  giving,  her  to  undersbiDd  tint  she  wa?  a  levd  azid  had  wo- 
man ;  he  continued  giving  her  a  long  noral  ledare  apoa  the  coarsie  sha 
had  pursued  and  the  bad  reniks  to  mankind  ia  c(Miart|«eiic«.  such  as 
quarrels,  murders,  deaths,  and  hence  widowhood. 

The  woman  of  the  Head  persisted  io  her  reqaeit  of  heing  conTe3red 

across.    Objections  and  entreaties  followed.   She  talked  as  if  she  were  still 

a  Aonian,  whose  favour  was  to  be  sought;  and  be,  as  if  he  were  abova 

such  favours.     After  this  dialogue  the   Oshuggay  said  that    he  wouM 

convfy  her  across,  on  the  condition  that  she  wouU  adhere  strictly  to 

his  injunctions ;  he  told  her  not  to  touch  the  bare  part  of  his  head,  but  to 

get  upon  the  hollow  or  crooked  part  of  his  neck ;  to  this  she  agreed,  and 

got  on.     The  Oshuggay  then  withdrew  his  long  neck  to  about  bnlf  way 

across,  when  feeling  that  she  had  forgotten  her  pledge  he  dashed  her  bead 

upon  the  rocks,  and  the  small  fish,  ^at  were  so  abundant  instantly  fed 

Qpon  the  brain  and  fragrments  of  the  skull  and  became  large  white  fish. 

"A  fish"  said  the  Oshuggay,  *<that  from  this  time  forth  shall  be  abundant, 

and  remain  in  these  rapids  to  feed  the  Indians  and  their  issue,  from  ge*  «ra 

tion  to  generation."* 

After  this  transaction  of  the  Oshuggay's,  landing  the  boys  safely  across, 
and  dashing  the  woman's  head  upOn  the  rocks,  he  spake  to  the  Crane  and 
mutually  consulting  one  another  in  relation  to  Mfish-kwa-sha-kwong's  sons 
they  agreed  to  invite  two  women  from  the  eastward,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wah- 
sissiG,  and  the  two  lads  took  them  for  wives.  The  Oshuggay  pluck^id  one 
of  bis  largest  wing  feathers  and  gave  it  to  the  ekiest  boy,  and  the  ('tnnn 
likewise  did  the  same,  giving  his  feathers  to  the  youogr^ ;  tivy  wfrre  uM 
to  consider  the  feathers  as  their  sons  after  this,  one  feather  n\f}^tM  UUn 
an  Oshuggay  and  the  other  like  a  young  Crane.  By  and  by  thty  n\t\it^i»4 
like  hnman  beings  to  the  lads.  Thus  the  alliance  was  QfrtfysA  y^  hh  iU*-  W«a^ 
sis8ig,and  tlie  circumstaoce  of  the  Oshuggay  and  Craoe  n^J^w%  *U*^ff 
selves  in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  the  gift  to  them  of  their  ksiU^tt  nu'\  *\m 
result,  is  the  origin  of  the  Indian  TaUm, 

Here  ^bsh-kwa-sha^c Wong's  aocis  were  vM  tW  •^^  i^^/'/A  U  '//t^^ 
sideied  as  chieftains  and  that  this  offire  w/vvj  ^^  h^f^^fjtfy  ^t^  */^^:*.*^ 
in  their  geoeiaiiona.  Aiier  ihie.  iLer  &y>- p.  **:•*  *ri.->j»,'fl  ■•*,/%  vv:  v  *  ^^j^ 
strong  and  powerfal  AJt^-jOL  tii*  r^snt  tv^  ''>v".ft^i  >">♦  'v  *f.*  t'^^*tf 
Totem)  came  down  irom  fittiirtir-wirvsvit.«".^/y  '•'^*  •*-*.  ♦■/  ^ «-  i  ,  -/ 
Lake  Superior.  On  tieai  wirr  ^aanrt'^  v\^  r«-*  t>v*v'*^'^  "*  **^-*  *  ■'  / 
Bawating  to  find  sack  a  liOiep^^int  yjpvaicjrjs,  v*  \iv\%a»e-\  *>'ii./'     '•-^  /  »«4^a 


bk  its  pjxmrd  act  to  ^m  ^k*  vBom^uaniL  in  tu^  ^mImmv  li^  wmw  fH«4  *»  <il  '/  i**  ^vm*«* 
ofthaHaa^ 
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not  aware  of  its  oein§^  in  existence ;  fear  came  upon  the  Obinangoes,  and 
they  devised  the  plan  of  securing  friendship  with  the  Oshaggays  and 
Cranes,  by  adopting  and  claiming  a  relationship  with  .them,  and  calling 
them  their  grandsons.  This  claim  was  yielded,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  at  Ba waiting  upon  the  score  of  relationship  thus  happily  attained. 
The  Obonangoes  eventually  emigrated  eastward  and  settled  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario. 

Population  increased  so  rapidly  at  Ba  waiting,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
form  new  villages,  some  settling  on  the  Garden  River,  some  upon  the 
•  Pakaysaugauegan  River,  and  others  upon  the  island  of  St.  Joseph's,  aad 
upon  the  Menashkong  Bay  and  Mashkotay  Saugie  River. 

About  this  time,  a  person  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being  came  down 
from  the  sky ;  his  clothing  was  exceedingly  pure  and  white ;  he  u-as  seated 
as  it  were  in  a  nest,  with  a  very  fine  cord  attached  to  it,  by  which  this 
mysterious  person  was  let  down,  and  the  cord  or  string  reached  heaven. 
He  addressed  the  Indians  in  a  very  humane,  mild,  and  compasionate  tone, 
saying  that  they  were  very  poor  and  needy,  but  telling  them  that  they 
were  perpetually  asleep^  and  this  was  caused  by  the  Mache  Monedo  wbo 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  leading  them  to  death  and  niin. 

This  mysterious  personage  informed  thorn  also  that  above,  where  be 
came  from,  there  was  no  night,  that  the  inhabitants  never  slept,  that  it  was 
perpetually  day  and  they  required  no  sleep  ;  that  Kezha  Monedo  was  their 
light.  He  then  invited  four  of  the  Indians  to  ascend  up  with  him  promis- 
ing that  they  would  be  brought  back  in  safely ;  that  an  opportunity  would 
thereby  present  itself  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  or  heavens.  But  the 
Indians  doubted  and  feared  lest  the  cord  shonKl  break,  because  it  appeared 
to  them  so  small.  They  did  not  believe  it  possible  it  could  bear  thfir 
weight.  With  this  objection  they  excused  themselves.  They  were,  however 
again  assured  that  ths  cord  was  sufficiently  strong  and  that  Kezha  Monedo 
had  the  power  to  make  it  so.  Yet  the  Indians  doubted  and  feared,  and 
did  not  accompany  the  messenger  sent  down  to  them.  After  this  re- 
fusal the  mysterious  person  produced  a  small  bow  and  arrows  with  whii'h 
he  shot  at  the  Indians  in  different  parts  of  their  bodiee:  the  result  waj. 
ihe  killing  of  multitudes  of  small  white  worms,  which  he  showed  to  them  ; 
telling  them  that  they  were  the  Mache  Monedo  which  caused  them  \o 
sleep,  and  prevented  their  awakening  from  their  death-like  state. 

This  divine  messenger  then  gave  to  the  Indians  laws  and  rules,  where* 
by  they  should  be  guided  :  first,  to  love  and  fear  Kezha  Monedo.  and  nejrt 
that  they  must  love  one  another,  and  be  charitable  and  hospitable ;  an«l 
finally,  that  they  must  not  covet  their  neighbours  properly,  but  acquire  it 
by  labour  and  honest  industry.  Ho  \\\^\\  in^jtituted  the  grand  meilicin**  '^r 
metay  we  win  dance:  this  ceremony  was  to  be  observed  annuallv,  ai'U 

V  »  ^   . 

with  due  solemnity,  and  the  In(liau.s,  said  Nabiiioi,  experienced  much  ijt>od 
from  it ;  but  unfortunately,  the  f«»olish  young  men  were  cheatetl  by  Mache 
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Mon«do,  who  caused  them  to  adopt  the  Wabano  dance  and  iu  ceremonies. 
Tbts  latter  is  decidedly  an  institution  of  the  sa^tBiavs.  or  evil  spiritB, 
Mil  thii  was  finally  introduced  into  the  m^tay  we  wining,  (i.  e.  medicine 
dince)  and  thereby  cornipieil  it. 

The  old  chief  continued  his  moral  strain  thus:  While  the  Indians  were 
iuiTiicted  by  the  heavenly  mrsscnger  ihcy  were  told  that  it  would  snow 
TOiitiiiUiilly  for  !he  ^pace  of  five  years,  winter  and  summer,  and  the  end 
ivould  then  be  nigh  at  hand  ;  and  agriin  that  il  would  rain  inces!.intly  as 
runy  winters  and  summers  more,  which  would  cauje  the  watr-rs  to  rise  and 
ntcrflow  the  earth,  destroying  tret^  and  all  manner  of  vpgciation.  Alier 
rbif.  ten  winters  and  summers  of  drought  would  follow,  drying  up  the 
I:int).  and  mostly  the  lakes  and  rivers  ;  not  n  cloud  would  be  seen  durinig 
[hi;  period.  The  earth  would  become  so  dry.  that  it  will  then  burn  up  with 
lire  of  itself,  and  it  will  nUo  burn  the  waters  lo  a  certain  depth,  until  it  at- 
uinj  the  first  cretited  earth  and  waters.  Then  the  g^ood  Imliana  will  rise 
f^itm  ileaih  to  enjoy  a  new  earth,  filled  with  an  abundance  of  all  manner 
of  liring  creatures.  The  only  animal  nhtch  will  not  be  seen  is  the  beaver 
The  bad  Indiana  will  not  enjoy  any  portion  of  the  new  earth  ;  they  will  be 
(ooJemned  and  given  to  ilie  evil  spirits. 

Four  generations,  lie  went  on  to  say,  have  now  passed  away,  eincc  that 
broihcrlj'  love  and  charity,  fjrtiierly  known,  still  existed  among  the  In- 
diana. There  was  in  those  ancient  times  an  annual  meeting  among  the  In- 
diums, re>.embling  the  French  New  Year's  Day.  wliich  was  eentniUy  ob- 
served on  the  new  moon's  first  appearance,  Gilchy  Monedo  gcsus.  The 
Indians  uf  our  village  would  visit  these  of  another,  and  somelimos  meet 
one  nnotlior  dancing;  and  on  those  occasions  tht>y  would  exchange  bows 
■nJ  arrows,  their  lude  axes,  awls,  and  kelilcs,  and  their  clothing  This 
was  nn  annual  festival,  which  was  duly  observed  by  them.  In  ilioso 
daj-s  the  Indians  lived  happy ;  but  every  thing  is  now  chxnged  to  the  In- 
dian mifld,  indicating  the  drawing  near  and  approach  of  the  end  ol  time. 
The  Indians  who  still  ndhere  to  the  l:uva  of  ihc  b'.'itvr.iily  mr^tr.n^tt  ex- 
perience happiiieFs  ;  jind,  on  the  contrary,  coricluilrd  the  c 
who  a»  nicked  and  adhere  to  the  Wubunu  i 
with  their  retvard;  aad  it  is  singular  to  say  i 
to  their  end  by  accidents,  nich  as  drownti^r,  or  n 

He  then  reverted  ti        " 
(he  Cranes  quarrelled,  a 
appears  that  the  Cranes  j 
and  ibejr  broke  the  [ 
Osbnggaya  emigrated  • 
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THE  SVIN6  0<1  THE  LAKE  SHOBB. 


There  wu  an  old  hag  of  a  woman  Uriog  with  her  dangfater-tn-law 
■nd  Mn,  and  a  liule  orphan  boy,  whom  she  was  brioging  up.  When 
Iwr  son-in-bw  came  borne  from  hanung,  k  was  his  custom  to  brmg 
hi>  wife  the  moooe'a  lip,  the  kidney  of  the  bear,  or  some  other  choice 
bits  of  different  animals.  These  she  would  cook  crisp,  so  as  to  make  a 
MMiiid  with  ber  teeth  in  eating  them.  This  kind  atieDtioo  of  the  hunter 
lo  bis  wife,  at  last,  excited  the  envy  of  the  oM  woman.  She  wished 
lo  hare  the  same  laxnries,  and  in  order  lo  get  them  she  finally  resolved  lo 
make  way  with  her  son's  wife.  One  day,  she  asked  her  to  leave  her  ia- 
bat  son  to  the  care  (^  the  orphan  boy,  and  come  ont  and  swing  with 
her.  She  look  her  to  the  shore  of  a  lake,  where  there  was  a  high  range 
of  rocks  overhanging  the  water.  Upon  the  top  of  this  rock,  she  erected 
■  swing.  She  then  undressed,  and  fastened  a  piece  of  leather  around  her 
body,  and  commenced  swinging,  going  over  the  precipice  at  erery  swing. 
She  continued  it  hot  a  short  time,  when  she  told  her  daughter  to  do  ths 
same.  The  daughter  obeyed.  She  undressed,  and  tying  the  leather 
string  as  she  was  directed,  began  swinging.  When  the  swing  bad  got 
in  full  motion  and  well  a  going,  so  that  it  went  clear  beyond  the  precipica, 
at  every  sweep,  the  old  woman  slyly  cut  the  cords  and  let  her  daogbtar 
drop  into  the  lake.  She  then  put  on  her  daughter's  clothing,  and  thu  db- 
guised  went  home  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  counterfeited  bar  a^ 
pearance  and  duties.  She  found  the  child  crying,  and  gare  it  the  tnM, 
but  it  would  not  draw.  The  orphan  boy  asked  her  where  its  mother  waa 
She  answered,  " She  is  still  swinging."  He  said,' "I  shnll  go  and  look 
ftfr  her."  "  No  I"  said  she,  "  you  must  not — what  should  you  go  for  T 
When  the  husband  came  in,  in  the  evening,  be  gave  (he  coveted  motsel 
to  his  supposed  wire.  He  missed  his  mother-in-law,  hut  snid  noihiog. 
She  eagerly  ate  the  dainty,  and  tried  to  keep  the  chiU  still.  The  liu*- 
band  looked  rather  astonished  to  see  bis  wife  studiously  averting  tiq-Jj 
and  asked  ber  why  the  child  cried  so.  She  said,  she  dU  not  knG 
It  would  not  draw. 

In  the  meantime  the  orphan  hoy  went  to  the  take  aboTM^ 
one.  He  mentioned  bis  suspicions,  and  while  the  old  « 
Miing  wood,  he  told  him  all  that  he  had  heard  or  aem. 
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painied  bis  fbce  black,  and  placed  hit  tpear  npside  down  in  th«  nith  and 
Tequested  the  Great  Spirit  to  send  lightaing,  thunJei,  and  raio.  id  tba 
hiipe  that  tbe  body  of  his  wife  might  arise  from  the  water.  lie  then 
began  to  fast,  and  told  the  boy  to  take  the  child  and  play  on  the  lake 
shore. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  swing.  After  the  wife  had  plunged  into 
Jie  lake,  she  found  herself  taken  hold  of  by  a  water  li^r,  nbcee  tali 
twisted  itself  round  her  body,  and  drew  her  to  the  botiom.  There  she 
Lund  a  fiiie  lodge,  and  all  things  ready  for  her  reception,  and  she  became 
:he  wife  of  the  water  tiger.  Whilst  the  children  were  playing'  aion?  the 
shore,  and  the  boy  was  casliug  pebbles  into  the  lake,  he  saw  a  ^11  com- 
ing from  its  centre,  and  flying  towards  the  shore,  and  when  on  shore,  tltc 
bird  immediately  assumed  the  human  shape.  When  he  looked  a^in  he 
recogttlzed  the  lost  mother.  She  had  a  leather  belt  around  her  |ijica.a&d 
mother  bell  of  wbiie  metal,  which  was.  in  reality,  the  tail  of  tbe  water 
tiger,  her  husband.  She  suckled  the  babe,  and  said  to  the  boy — -*  Coom 
here  with  him,  wfaenever  he  cries,  and  [  will  nurse  him." 

The  boy  carried  the  child  home,  and  told  these  things  to  the  father. 
When  the  child  again  cried,  [he  father  went  also  with  the  }^y  to  the 
bke  shore,  and  hid  himself  in  a  clump  of  trees.  Soon  the  appearance 
of  a  gull  was  seen,  with  a  long  shining  belt,  or  chsin,  and  as  soon  as  il 
came  to  the  shore,  it  assumed  the  mother's  shape,  and  began  to  suckle  th« 
child.  The  husband  bad  brought  along  bis  ipear,  and  seeing  the  shining 
chain,  be  boldly  struck  it  and  broke  the  links  apart.  He  then  took  hii 
wife  and  child  home,  with  the  orphan  boy.  When  thev  er.lbred  the 
lodge,  the  old  woman  looked  up,  but  it  was  a  look  of  despair,  she  initaritly 
dropped  her  head.  A  ruslliog  was  heard  in  the  lodge,  and  the  next  rao- 
iDent,  she  leaped  up,  and  flew  out  of  the  lodge,  and  was  never  heard  of 
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THE    SIIORT-FOOT 


A    BIOGRAnilCAL   8KETCIL 


Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  figured  nmon^t  the  Red  Race  in 
America,  have  appeared  under  circumsumces  which  have  precluded  anj 
thing  like  a  full  and  consistent  biography.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  little  in 
savage  life,  to  furnish  materials  for  such  biographies.  The  very  scanth 
ness  of  events  determines  this.  A  man  suddenly  appears  among  these 
tribes  as  a  warrior,  a  negociator,  an  orator,  or  a  prophet,  by  a  name  that 
nobody  ever  before  heard  of.  He  excites  attention  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  sinks  back  into  the  mass  of  Indian  society,  and  is  no  more  heard  of., 
His  courage,  his  eloquence,  or  his  diplomatic  skill,  are  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  talent,  and  energy  of  thought  or  action,  which,  under  better  aa- 
spices,  might  have  produced  a  shining  and  consistent  character.  But  he 
has  been  left  by  events,  and  is  sunk  in  the  mass.  He  appeared  rather  like 
an  erratic  IxkIV)  or  flash,  than  a  fixed  light  amid  his  people.  The  circum 
stances  that  brought  him  into  notice  have  passed  away.  A  victory  has 
been  won,  a  speech  made,  a  noble  example  given.  The  affair  has  been 
adjusted,  the  tribe  resumed  its  hunting,  or  corn-planting,  or  wandering, 
or  internal  discoids,  and  the  new  name,  which  promised  for  a  while  to  raise 
a  Tamerhine,  or  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  west,  sixties  down  in  the  popular 
mind :  and  if  it  l>c  not  wholly  lost,  is  only  heard  of  now  and  then,  as  one 
of  the  sii^natures  to  some  land  treaty.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  sufficient,  in 
the  population,  military  strength,  or  importance  of  the  affairs  of  mastti 
our  tribrs,  to  work  out  incidr-nts  for  a  sustained  and  full  biography.  Even 
the  most  consiJeraljle  personages  of  past  times,  who  have  been  honoured 
with  such  full  notices,  have  too  much  resemblance  to  a  stout  boy  in 
fathers  rogiinontals.  They  hang  loosely  about  him.  The  moet  that 
be  done— all  indeed  which  the  occasion  requires  in  general-^  • 
sketch  of  such  particular  rv(>nts,  in  aboriginal  history,  as  the  indiTidail 
has  connected  his  name  with.  It  is  proposed  in  the  progress  of  this  worl 
to  furnish  some  of  such  sketches  from  the  unwritten  annab  of  the 
and  the  north. 

Among  that  class  of  aboriginal  chiefs  and  actors,  who  have  not  ril 
the  highest  distinction,  or  attained  general  notoriety  out  of  the  ci] 
their  own  tribes,  was  Takozid,  or  the  Short-Foot;  a  Mukundwi« 
\x\  a  fierce,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  of  the  Odjibwa  Al 
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Stock,  who,  at  an  early  lime  seated  themselves  on  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, making  their  head  quarters  at  I^ech  Lake.     To  this  place,  their 
traditions  assert,  they  came  from  Chagoimegon,  or  still  farther  east,  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Europeans.     'I'hey  werp  consequently 
lotruders  in,  or  conquerors  of  the  country,  and  drove  back  some  other 
fKople.     It  seems  equally  probable  that  this  peo[)le  were  the  Dacota hs,  the 
Xaddowassies,  or  as  it  is  abbreviated,  Sioux,  of  early  French  writers.    The 
Nou.^  are  a  numerous  and  warlike  stock,  who  occupy  portions  of  the  banks  of 
tne  .Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  at,  and  about  the  latitude  of  St.  Anlhony*8 
Falls.     A  hereditary  war  of  which  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,"  was  the  consequence  of  this  ancient  inroad.     Of  all  this 
region  of  country  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  having  tra- 
versed it  at  sundry  times,  and  in  various  directions.     It  is  in  local  remi- 
niscence, little  more  than  a  widely  extended  scene  of  Indian  battles,  ambus- 
cades and  murders.     There  is  hardly  a  prominent  stream,  plain  or  forest, 
which  is  not  referred"to,  as  the  traveller  proceeds,  as  the  particular  locality 
of  some  fight,  tragedy,  or  hair-breath  escirpe  among  the  Red  Men.     The 
Olympic  games  were  not  a  surer  test  of  fame  in  successful  rivalry,  than  is 
this  wide  area  of  aboriginal  warfare,  for  the  opposing  nations  of  the  Sioux 
and  Chippewas.     War  is  the  prime  avenue  to  distinction  to  the  Indian 
mind.    As  soon  as  a  hunter  has  acquired  any  distinction,  and  begins  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  person  of  courage  and  address,  he  turns  his  cflbrts 
to  the  war  path.     Whatever  else  he  is  famous  for,  this  is  the  crowning 
test  and  seal  of  his  reputation.     And  none  have  pursued  it  with  more  in- 
cessant devotion  than  the  Chippewas. 

Takozid  determined  from  his  earliest  youth  to  take  a  part  in  the  strife 
for  barbaric  glor\'.  He  early  joined  the  war  parties  going  into  the  great 
pbins.  He  learned  their  arts,  repeated  their  songs,  and  became  expert  in 
all  the  warrior's  arts.  He  established  the  reputation  of  a  brave  young 
^n.  The  next  step  was  to  lead  a  war  party  himself  He  courted  popu- 
larity by  generosity,  self  denial,  and  attention  to  their  religious  rites  and 
'eremonies.  These  things  may  be  done  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  effectually 
amonija  band  of  savages,  as  in  the  hall  or  forum.  He  succeeded.  He 
'^i'^od  a  war  party,  conducted  it  into  the  plains,  discovered  his  enemies, 
approached  them  slily,  lell  upon  them,  defeate<l  them,  and  returned  in  tri- 
'^n^phnith  their  scalps  to  his  village.  His  deep  and  hollow  cue  kwan 
f'^M.  or  death-cry  of  victory  ?is  he  came  to  the  eminence  which  overlooked 
iiis  vilLjorp,  announced  all  this  before  he  set  foot  in  his  village :  and  the 
number  of  his  scalps. 

These  exploits  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
m  the  lives  of  our  Red  men,  to  observe  that  war  is  a  stimuUis  to  poligamy. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  thought  of,  as  a  proper  reward  for  his  bravery, 
was  to  take  another  wife.  In  this,  his  friends  and  partizans  concurred, 
•Jthoagh  he  had  no  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  first  wife^lo  wVvoraVv^ 
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had  been  married  but  a  short  time,  and  who  had  borne  him  a  soil  Time 
added  confirmation  to  this  plan.  It  was  talked  of,  and  even  debated  by  the 
chiefs.  It  was  conceded  to  be  due  to  his  bravery.  All,  indeed,  appeared 
to  approve  of  it,  but  his  wife.  She  heard  of  the  rumor  with  alarm,  and 
received  the  account  of  its  confirmation,  with  pain.  It  could  no  longer  be 
doubted,  for  the  individu:il  who  was  to  share,  nay,  control  the  lodge 
with  her  was  named,  and  the  consent  of  her  parents  had  been  obtained. 

Monon,  or  the  Little-Iron- Wood-Tree,  as  she  was  called,  was  a  female 
of  no  ordinary  firmness  of  character.  She  was  ardently  attached  to  her 
husband,  not  the  less  so  for  his  rising  fame,  jealous  of  her  rights,  and 
prompted  by  strong  feelings  to  maintain  them.  In  all  these  points  she 
was  above  the' generality  of  her  country  women.  Like  others,  however, 
in  a  community  where  poligamy  was  common,  she  might  have  submitted 
at  length,  to  her  fate,  had  not  her  rival  in  the  affections  t>f  Takozid,  ap- 
pealed to  a  deeper  seated  principle,  and  waked  up,  in  the  breast  of  the  in- 
jured wife,  the  feeling  of  revenge:  a  principle  reckless  enough,  in  com- 
munities where  there  are  the  safeguards  of  education  and  Christianity 
to  restrain  and  regulate  it ;  but  horrible  in  wild  and  roving  bands  of  bar- 
barians. Monon's  fidelity  was  slandered.  She  was  a  pure  and  high 
minded  woman,  and  the  imputation  goaded  her  to  the  quick. 

When  this  slander  first  reached  her  ears,  through  the  ordinary  chan* 
nel  of  village  gossip,  a  chord  was  struck,  which  vibrated  through  every 
throe,  and  steeled  her  heart  for  some  e.xtraordinary  act ;  although  none 
could  anticipate  the  sanguinary  deed  which  marked  the  nuptial  night 
An  Indian  marriage  is  often  a  matter  of  little  ceremony.  It  was  not  so, 
on  this  occasion.  To  render  the  events  imposing,  many  had  been  invited. 
The  bride  was  dressed  in  her  best  apparel  Her  father  was  present 
Many  young  and  old,  males  and  females  were  either  present  or  thronged 
around  the  lodge.  The  broad  clear  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  studded  with 
green  islands,  spread  before  the  door.  A  wide  grassy  lawn,  which  was 
the  village  ball  and  play  ground,  extended  down  to  its  margin.  It  was 
a  public  event  A  throng  had  gathered  around.  Takozid  was  to  be 
married.  He  was  to  take  a  second  wife,  in  the  daughter  of  Obegwud. 
Takozid  himself  was  there.  Hilarity  reigned  within  and  without  All 
indeed,  were  there,  but  the  dejected  and  deserted  Monon,  who  had  been 
leA  with  her  child,  at  the  chieftain's  own  lodge. 

But  a  spirit  had  been  aroused  in  her  breast,  which  tvould  not  ptermit 
her  to  remam  absent  She  crossed  the  green  silently,  stealthily.  She 
stood  gazing  awhile  at  the  lake.  She  approached  the  bridal  lodge.  She 
passed  easily  among  the  group.  She  entered  the  lodge.  Nor  had  any 
one,  at  that  moment,  a  thought  of  suspicion  or  alarm.  The  bride  was 
aeated  on  her  envied  abbinos  ;  her  affianced  husband'  was  at  her  side. 

All  at  once,  there  arose  a  shrill  cry,  in  the  Chippewa  tongue.  '<  7!lu, 
vociferated  the  enraged  Monon,  This  for  the  bastard  1"  and  at  each  repeti 
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don  of  the  words,  she  raised  an  Indian  poignard,  in  her  hand.  The  sud- 
denness of  her  movement  had  paralyzed  every  attempt  to  arrest  her- 
Amazement  sat  in  every  face.  She  had  plunged  a  pointed  knife  into  the 
oreast  of  her  rivai. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  such  a  catastrophe.  Its  very  suddenness 
and  atrocity  appalled  every  one.  Nobody  arrested  her,  and  nobody  pur- 
sued her.  She  returned  as  she  came,  and  re-entered  her  lodge.  Her 
victim  never  spoke. 

From  this  moment  the  fame  of  Takozid  declined.  The  event  appeared 
to  have  unmanned  him.  He  went  no  more  to  war.  Flis  martial  spirits 
appeared  to  have  left  him.  He  sank  back  into  the  mass  of  Indian  society, 
aod  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Nor  should  we,  indeed,  have  recalled 
his  name  from  its  obscurity,  were  it  not  associated  in  the  Indian  reminis- 
cences of  Leach  lake,  with  this  sanguinary  deed. 

1  had  this  relation  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  trader,  who  had  lived  at 
Leech  lake,  who  personally  knew  the  parties,  and  whose  veracity  I 
had  no  reason  at  all,  to  call  into  question.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
go  into  the  sum  of  my  personal  observations,  on  savage  life,  and  as  such  1 
cast  it  among  these  papers.  To  judge  of  the  Red  race  aright,  we  must 
fiew  it,  in  all  its  phases,  and  if  we  would  perform  our  duty  towards  them, 
as  christians  and  men,  we  should  gather  our  data  from  small,  as  well  as 
great  events,  and  from  afar  as  well  as  near.  When  all  has  been  done,  m 
the  way  of  such  collections  and  researches,  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  their  errors  and  crimes,  whatever  they  are,  assume  no  deeper  dye 
than  philanthropy  has  had  reason  to  apprehend  them  to  take,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  Thou  shall  not  kill,  is  a  law, 
yet  to  be  enforced,  among  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  who 
bear  the  impress  of  a  red  skin,  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the 
American  Union. 


MACHINITO,    THE    EVIL    SPIRIT; 

raOM   THE   t.EaENfMI  OP   lAOOU. 

BY  MRS.  E.  OAKES  SMITH. 

"The  Pagan  world  not  only  believes  in  a  myriad  of  pods,  but  wowhipe  them  alao 
It  ii  the  peculiarity  of  the  North  American  Indian,  that  while  he  believes  in  as  many, 
ke  W9rthip8  but  one,  the  Great  Spirit." — {Schoolcraft.) 

Chemanitou,  being  the  master  of  life,  at  one  time  became  the  origin  of 
&iprit,that  has  ever  since  caused  himself  nr^H  -II  r%.K*.r.  «f  his  creation 
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a  great  deal  of  disquiet     His  birth  was  owing  to  an  accident     It  was  m 
this  wise. 

Mm-dwAC,  or  as  the  white  people  now  call  it,  Long  Island,  was  origi 
nally  a  vast  plain,  so  level  and  free  fiom  any  kind  of  growth,  that  it  looked 
like  a  portion  of  the  great  sea  that  had  suddenly  been  made  to  move  back 
and  let  the  sand  below  appear,  which  was  the  case  in  fact. 

Here  it  was  that  Chemanitou  used  to  come  and  sit,  when  he  wished  to 
•»  bring  any  new  creation  to  the  life.    The  place  being  spacious  and  solitary, 
the  water  upon  every  side,  he  had  not  only  room  enough,  but  was  free 
from  interruption. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these  early  creations  were  of  very  great 
size,  so  that  very  few  could  live  in  the  same  place,  and  their  strength  made 
it  difficult  for  Chemanitou,  even  to  controul  them  ;  for  when  he  has  given 
them  certain  elements,  they  have  the  use  of  the  laws  that  govern  these  ele- 
ments, till  it  is  his  will  to  take  them  back  to  himself  Accordingly,  it  was 
the  custom  of  Chemanitou,  when  he  wished  to  try  the  eflfect  of  these  crea- 
tures, to  set  them  in  motion  upon  the  island  of  Met6wac,  and  if  they  did 
not  please  him,  he  took  the  life  out  before  they  were  suffered  to  escape. 
He  would  set  up  a  mammoth  or  other  large  animal,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  build  him  up  with  great  care,  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  a 
cabin  or  a  canoe  is  made. 

Even  to  this  day  may  be  found  traces  of  what  had  been  done  here  in 
former  years;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  sometimes  sinks  down 
[even  wells  fall  out  at  the  bottom  here.)  shows  that  this  island  is 
nothing  more  than  a  great  cake  of  earth,  a  sort  of  platter  laid  upon  the  sea. 
for  the  convenience  of  Chemanitou,  who  used  it  as  a  table  upon  which  he 
might  work,  never  having  designed  it  for  anything  else  ;  the  margin  of  the 
Chatiemac,  (the  stately  swan,)  or  Hudson  river,  being  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  habitation. 

When  the  master  of  life  wished  to  build  up  an  elephant  or  mammoth  he 
placet!  four  cakes  of  clay  upon  the  ground,  at  proper  distances,  which 
were  moulded  into  shape,  an3  became  the  feet  of  the  animal. 

Now  sometimes  these  were  left  unfinished  ;  and  to  this  day  the  lyreen 
tussocks,  to  be  seen  like  little  islands  about  the  marshes,  show  where  these 
cakes  of  clay  had  been  placed. 

As  Chemanitou  went  on  with  his  work,  the  Nkkranawbaigs  (or  water 
spirits.)  the  Puck-wud-jinnies,  (Fairies  *)  and  indeed  all  the  lesser  manit- 
toes,  used  to  come  and  look  on,  and  wonder  what  it  would  be,  and  how  it 
would  act. 

When  the  animal  was  quite  done,  and  had  dried  a  long  time  in  the  sun, 
Chemanitou  opened  a  place  in  the  side,  and  entering  in,  remained  there 
many  days. 

*  Literally,  little  men,  who  vanish. 
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If  hii  aK-f^nipre  Tttfl&M  ne  nas?*-^-  ■  .--  ^r-^  ^^r  -'^^  :    li-  -f,  ai^ 

north  s:i*  or'ifr?  2t:tTiC-  i*m.  Liaiiiiitri--*  n  n-  j— j.:    :  ^»-fi-  '^  - 

Now  a:  o:>e  is3*=  Cift^nmi  x»i  vrar  i  --—   ^^^  k';..r    * lu^     :  :,u- 

mai.  of  sach   £Ttac  :>l.£.  uul   l  j.«^£ri    ^.i-  l  nriisLii:    i.r -.!    ::i-    .^.j^ 

upoG  a  u>c<ii.  axri  rrLL-ir  il  lui  nic  u.  "iin  *:♦.  ..-l-  a  iisf  r-^^.  mmt- 
ing  Chemanit^xi.  wb:-  ti^  frrt*-?  lur  iif  iiarr  i^rs  u  i:»f  tuiLJ:-  r^^i^it  iwc 
seetbem. 

Bat  he  caa  «*  nr^  n:r:»uri  t^-err  Wiinr  itt  na  naifK  r-j*  ▼!*  ri«C 
tosee  theiD  so  iirt^j.  ai»;  i»Ea>sipt  LjndnJ"  n*  hilit  itew  r-sxcLicf  irnift 
be  iratched  th«-ir  idoc^gs 

When  the  Master  oc  Lcie  xai  ac^unosii  lu  jltp*  »T.irrii.  ^if  w  m> 
fal  to  gire  ic  liie,  mod  so  k  w  j«i  z^:^  riie  jsifinr.  iT  '«*TC4.*iLiuf  re  Cue* 
manhou,  till  vs  great  weirfc  raasei  r  i:  anajL  ttrniiri-  ti»z  «a.cxnr 
partly  down  it  stuck  &jl  tie  head  a^i  t»-  irr-j: '.r  i  it  Siri.  a  3in.itfc 
as  to  prevent  it  from  soing  dvvn. 

Chemanitou  then  lifted  up  m  piece  of  tie  b»rk.  asi  >:  ur»f  t  Tr.a3*  a 
Tcrv  eood  caritv.  into  which  the  cid  cr«ab«3&  wrj:i  ik:..*:  ::  rufissif  risa. 
might  be  thrown. 

Hesometim*^  amused  hima^-lf  bv  nuk'nc  .rTeiti-T^  rfT  5~i..  ari  *> 
live,  with  whi^'h  he  disported  awhile.  2.ul  triir.r  ".":-  .Vt  c:  ttt  /~  t  ..$e 
inthe  world,  and  not  so  attractive  as  the  iinle  Var.:<*)rrs.  h^  w  v;,j  ^.I'j^^ 
oat  the  life,  holding  it  in  himself,  and  ih^n  cas:  id^r.i  :t\io  :»ir  o.ive  inavie 
Wthe  IkxJv  of  the  unfinished  animal.  In  tr.is  wjv  c'ren:  ^iinnvtirs  of 
^^ry  odd  shapes  were  heaped  together  in  ii»is  R'-^i-'m-.^'^n,  or  -  Pi.ice  of 
^  raiments "' 

He  was  always  careful  to  first  take  out  the  liiV. 

One  day  the  Master  of  Life  took  two  pice*-?  v\  clay  ami  mouiJt^l  ihrm 
'niotwo  larsre  feet,  like  those  of  a  panther.  He  did  not  niakt*  fuur—ihoro 
^'^ere  two  only. 

He  stepped  his  own  feet  into  thorn,  and  fouiid  th»'  trrad  vrry  liv^hi  nnd 
*prin?v,  so  that  he  might  go  with  great  spetd,  and  Vft  niaki'  no  nt>isi\ 

Next  he  built  up  a  pair  of  very  tall  legs,  in  the  shape  of  his  owm,  and 
'^adethem  walk  about  awhile — he  was  pleased  with  the  motion.  Thrn 
flowed  a  round  body,  covered  with  lariro  scales,  like  the  alliv"tnr. 

He  DOW  found  the  figure  doubling  forward,  and  ht*  ^a^t^nl■d  u  Imur 
^^ck  snake,  that  was  gliding  by,  to  the  back  part  of  the  hody,  and  let  it 
^nd  itself  about  a  npling  near,  which  held  the  hody  iipri((ht,  and  nmdn 
*  very  good  tail. 
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The  shoulders  were  broad  and  strong,  like  those  of  the  buflaloei  and 
covered  with  hair — the  neck  thick  and  short,  and  full  at  the  hack. 

Thus  far  Cheraanitou  had  worked  with  little  thought,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  head  he  thought  a  long  while. 

He  took  a  round  ball  of  clay  into  his  lap,  and  worked  it  over  with  great 
care.  While  he  thought,  he  patted  the  ball  upon  the  top,  which  made  it 
very  broad  and  low;  for  Chemanitou  was  thinking  of  the  panther  feet, 
and  the  bufialoe  neck.  He  remembered  the  Puck-wud-jinnies  playing 
in  the  eye  sockets  of  the  great  unfinished  animal,  and  he  bethought  him 
to  set  the  eyes  out,  like  those  of  a  lobster,  so  that  the  animal  might  lee 
upon  every  side. 

He  made  the  forehead  broad  and  full,  but  low ;  for  here  was  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  the  forked  tongue,  like  that  of  the  serpent,  which  should  be  ia 
his  mouth.  He  should  see  ail  things,  and  know  all  things.  Here  Che- 
manitou stopped,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  creatioo 
before,  one  with  but  two  feet,  a  creature  who  should  stand  upright,  and 
see  upon  every  side. 

The  jaws  were  very  strong,  with  ivory  teeth,  and  gills  upon  either  aide^ 
which  arose  and  fell  whenever  breath  passed  through  them.  The  nose  ivai 
like  the  beak  of  the  vulture.   A  tufl  of  porcupine  quills  made  the  scalp-lock. 

Chemanitou  held  the  head  out  the  length  of  his  arm,  and  turned  it  fint 
upon  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other.  He  passed  it  rapidly  through 
the  air,  and  saw  the  gills  rise  and  fall,  the  lobster  eyes  whirl  round,  and 
the  vulture  nose  look  keen. 

Chemanitou  became  very  sad  ;  yet  he  put  the  head  upon  the  shoulden. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  made  un  upright  figure. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  first  idea  of  a  man. 

It  was  now  nearly  night ;  the  bats  were  flying  through  the  air,  and  the 
roar  of  wild  beasts  began  to  be  heard.  A  gusty  wind  swept  in  from  tbe 
ocean,  and  passed  over  the  island  of  Metdwac,  castmg  the  light  sand  to 
and  fro.  A  heavy  scud  was  skimming  along  the  horizon,  while  higher 
up  in  the  sky  was  a  dark  thick  cloud,  upon  the  verge  of  ^vhich  the  mooD 
hung  for  a  moment,  and  then  was  shut  in. 

A  panther  came  by  and  stayed  a  moment,  with  one  foot  raised  and 
*  bent  inward,  while  he  looked  up  at  the  image,  and  smeh  the  feet,  that 
were  like  his  own. 

A  vulture  swooped  down  wiih  a  great  noise  of  its  wings,  and  made  a 
dash  at  the  beak,  but  Chemanitou  held  him  back. 

Then  came  the  porcupine,  and  the  lizard,  and  the  snake,  each  drawn  by 
its  kind  in  the  image. 

Chemanitou  veiled  his  face  for  many  hours,  and  the  gusty  wind  swept 
by,  but  he  did  not  stir. 

He  saw  that  every  beast  of  the  earth  seeketh  its  kind ;  and  that  vASA 
m  like  draweth  its  likeness  unto  himself. 
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The  MaslAr  of  Life  thoaght  wad  tboagbt  The  idea  grew  into  his  mind 
lat  at  some  njie  he  would  create  a  creature  who  should  be  made  noc 
Iter  the  things  of  the  earth,  but  after  himself 

He  shouid  link  tbis  world  to  the  spirit  world, — being  made  in  the  like- 
ess  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  should  be  drawn  unto  his  likeness. 

Many  days  and  nights,  whole  seasons,  passed  while  Chemanitou 
QOQght  upon  tbese  tbings.     He  saw  all  tbings. 

Then  the  Master  of  Life  lifted  up  bis  bead ;  the  stars  were  looking 
bwD  upon  the  image,  and  a  bat  had  alighted  upon  the  forehead,  spreading 
11  great  wings  upon  each  side.  Chemanitou  took  the  bat  and  htid  out  its 
fhole  leathery  wings,  (and  ever  since  the  bat,  when  he  rests,  lets  bis 
MJy  bang  down,)  so  that  he  could  try  them  over  the  head  of  the  image. 
Be  then  took  the  life  of  the  bat  away,  and  twisted  off  the  body,  by  which 
Muis  the  whole  thin  part  fell  down  over  the  head,  and  upon  each  side, 
makiog  the  ears,  and  a  covering  for  the  forehead  like  that  of  the  hooded 
Rrpent 

Chemanitou  did  not  cut  off  the  face  of  the  image  below,  he  went  on 
ud  made  a  chin,  and  lips  that  were  firm  and  round,  that  they  might  shut 
mthe  forked  tongue,  and  the  ivory  teeth  ;  and  he  knew  that  with  the  lips 
ind  the  chin  it  would  smile,  when  life  shouid  be  given  to  it. 

The  image  was  now  ail  done  but  the  arms,  and  Chemanitou  saw  that 
with  a  chin  it  roust  have  hands.     He  grew  more  grave. 

He  had  never  given  bands  to  any  creature. 

He  made  the  arms  and  the  hands  very  beautiful,  aAer  the  manner  of  his 

Chemanitou  now  took  no  pleasure  in  his  work  that  was  done — it  was 
not  good  in  bis  sight 

He  wished  be  had  not  given  it  bands ;  might  it  not,  when  trusted  with 
life, might  it  not  begin  to  create?  might  it  not  thwart  the  plans  of  the 
master  of  life  himself  I 

He  looked  long  at  the  image.  He  saw  what  it  would  do  when  lilii 
ibould  be  given  it     He  knew  all  things. 

He  now  put  fire  in  the  image :  but  fire  is  not  life. 

He  put  fire  within,  and  a  red  glow  passed  through  and  throogll  H 
The  fire  dried  the  clay  of  which  it  was  made,  and  gave  the  image  an  eiCh 
ceedingly  fierce  aspect  It  shone  through  the  scales  upon  the  breast,  and  tiM 
gills,  and  the  bat-winged  ears.     The  lobster  eyes  were  like  a  living  eoi' 

Chemanitou  opened  the  side  of  the  image,  but  he  did  not  eiUer,     H 
given  it  hands  and  a  chin. 

It  could  smile  like  the  manittoes  themselves. 

He  made  it  walk  all  about  the  island  of  Met6wac,  thai  ha  nU 
lu)w  it  would  act     Tbis  be  did  by  means  of  bis  will 

He  now  put  a  little  life  mto  it,  but  he  did  not  take  ottt  tl 
Biuutoti  saw  tha  aspect  of  the  creature  wotild  *!«  rarj  tarrfl 
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he  could  smile  m  such  a  manner  that  he  ceased  to  be  ugly.  He  thought 
much  upon  these  things.  He  felt  it  would  not  be  best  to  let  such  a 
creature  live ;  a  creature  made  up  mostly  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but 
with  hands  of  power,  a  chin  lifting  the  head  upward,  and  lips  holding  all 
things  within  themselves. 

While  he  thought  upon  these  things,  he  took  the  image  in  his  hands 
and  cast  it  into  the  cave. 

But  Chemanvtaa  forgot  to  take  out  the  life  ! 

The  creature  lay  a  long  time  in  the  cave  and  did  not  stir,  for  his  fall 
was  very  great.  He  lay  amongst  the  old  creations  that  had  been  thrown 
in  there  without  life. 

Now  when  a  long  time  had  passed  Chemanitou  heard  a  great  noise  in 
the  cave.  He  looked  in  and  saw  the  image  sitting  there,  and  he  was  try- 
ing to  put  together  the  old  broken  things  that  had  been  cast  in  as  of  no  valoe. 

ChemanitoU  gathered  together  a  vast  heap  of  stones  and  sand,  for  large 
rocks  are  not  to  be  had  upon  the  island,  and  stopped  the  mouth  of  theca?e 
Many  days  passsed  and  the  noise  grew  louder  within  the  cave.  The 
earth  shook,  and  hot  smoke  came  from  the  ground.  The  Manittoei 
crowded  to  Metdwac  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Chemanitou  came  also,  for  he  remembered  the  image  he  had  cast  in 
there,  and  forgotten  to  take  away  the  life. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  rising  of  the  stones  and  sand — the  sky 
grew  black  with  wind  and  dust.  Fire  played  about  the  ground,  and 
water  gushed  high  into  the  air. 

All  the  Manittoes  fled  with  fear ;  and  the  image  came  forth  with  a  great 
noise  and  most  terrible  to  behold.  His  life  had  grown  strong  withia 
him,  for  the  fire  had  made  it  very  fierce. 

Everything  fled  before  him  and  cried — MACHmrro— MACHiNrro— whick 
means  a  god,  but  an  evil  god  I 

The  above  legend  is  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  lagou,  the  greai 
Indian  narrator,  who  seems  to  have  dipped  deeper  into  philosophy  than 
mo3t  of  his  compeers.  The  aboriginal  language  abounds  with  stories  re- 
lated by  this  remarkable  personage,  which  we  hope  to  bring  before  the 
public  at  some  future  time.  Whether  subsequent  events  justify  the  Indian 
in  making  Long  Island  the  arena  of  the  production  of  Machinito  or  the 
Evil  Spirit,  will  seem  more  than  apocryphal  to  a  white  resident.  How- 
ever we  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  relate  the  fact  as  it  was  related. 

As  to  these  primitive  metaphysics,  they  are  at  least  curious  ;  and  the  cool* 
ness  with  which  the  fact  is  assumed  that  the  origin  of  evil  was  accidental 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  perfect  humanity,  would,  at  an  earlier  dayi 
have  been  quite  appalling  lo  tiie  schoolmen.  E.  O.  S, 


BEPOSE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

iwi  corpw  is  put  in  a  cotlin,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Lake- 
Bi  is  tieid  down,  and  not  nailed.  On  depositing  it  in  the 
or  sErinir  is  loosed,  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  alone 
[fc  21  is  a  fix«i  position.  The  reason  they  give  for  this,  is, 
r  bare  fre*  egress  from  the  body. 

liVjf-  grare  a  corerinsr  of  cedar  bark  is  put,  to  shed  the 
wc  *baped  and  ibe  whole  structure  looks,  slightly,  like  a 
iTf.  Ii  has  rable  ends.  Through  one  of  these,  being  the 
y*  is  c  Ji  On  askini:  a  Chippewa  why  this  was  done,  he 
liz'W  :b*  sMil  to  pass  out.  and  in." 
I  rrr".>d.  -ilis:  vou  believed  ihat-che  soul  went  up  from 
:■:  ieiih.  id  a  land  o(  happiness.     How,  then,  can  k 
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scattered  atound  their  habitation.     The  boy  never  grew  larger  aa  hb 
advanced  in  years.     One  day,  in  winter,  he  asked  his  sister  to  make  hiin 
a  ball  to  play  with  along  shore  on  the  clear  ice.  ^  She  made  one  for  hiai| 
but  cautioned  him  not  to  go  too  far. — Off  he  went  in  high  glee,  throwing 
his  ball  before  him,  and  running  ader  it  at  full  speed  ;  and  he  went  as  fast 
as  his  ball.    At  last  his  ball  6ew  to  a  great  distance:  he  followed  it  as  £iat 
as  he  could.    After  he  had  run  for  some  time,  be  saw  four  dark  substances 
on  the  ice  straight  before  him.    When  he  came  up  to  the  spot  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  four  large,  tall  men  lying  on  the  ice,  spearing  fish.    When  he 
went  up  to  them,  the  nearest  looKed  up  and  in  turn  was  surprised  to  see 
sucn  a  diminutive  being,  and  turning  to  his  brothers,  he  said,  <'  Tial  look! 
see   what  a  little   fellow   is   here."     After  they  had  all  looked  a  mo- 
ment, they  resumed  their  position,  covered  their  heads,  intent  in  searching 
for  iish.     The  boy  thought  to  himself,  they  imagine  me  too  insignificant 
for  common  courtesy,  because  they  are  tall  and  large ;  I  shall  teach  them, 
notwithstanding,  that  I  am  not  to  be  treated  so  lightly.     After  they  were 
covered  up  the  boy  saw  they  had  each  a  large  trout  lying  beside  thetn. 
He  slyly  took  the  one  nearest  him,  and  placing  his  fingers  in  the  gills,  and 
tossing  his  ball  before  him,  ran  off  at  full  speed.     When  the  man  to 
whom  the  fish  belonged  looked  up,  he  saw  his  trout  sliding  away  as  if  of 
itself,  at  a  great  rate — the  boy  being  so  small  he  was  not  distinguished  from 
the  fish.     He  addressed  his  brothers  and  said,  '^^See  how  that  tiny  boj 
has  stolen  my  fish ;  what  a  shame  it  is  he  should  do  so."     The  boj 
reached  home,  and  told  his  sister  to  go  out  and  get  the  fish  he  had  brought 
home.    She  exclaimed,  ^^  where  could  you  have  got  it?  I  hope  you  have 
not  stolen  it."     "  O  no,"  he  replied,  "  I  found  it  on  the  ice."    "  How"'  per- 
sisted the  sister,  "could  you  have  got  it  there  ?" — "  No  matter,"  said  the  boy, 
"go  and  cook  it."     He  disdained  to  answer  her  again,  but  thought  he 
woulcl  one  day  show  her  how  to  appreciate  him.'    She  went  to  the  place 
he  left  it,  and  there  indeed  she  found  a  monstrous  trout.     She  did  as  she 
was  bid,  and  cooked  it  for  that  day's  consumption.    Next  morning  he  went 
oflf  again  as  at  first.    When  he  came  near  the  large  men,  who  fished  every 
day,  he  threw  his  ball  with  such  force  that  it  rolled  into  the  ice-hole  of 
the  man  of  whom  he  had  stolen  the  day  before.    As  he  happened  to  raiso 
himself  at  the  tijpe,  the  boy  said,  "  Neejee,  pray  hand  me  my  ball."  "No 
indeed,''  answered  the  man,  "  I  shall  not,"  and  thrust  the  ball  under  tho 
ice.    The  boy  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  broke  it  in  two  in  a  moment,  anJ 
threw  him  to  one  side,  and  picked  up  his  ball,  which  had  bounded  bacic 
from  under  the  ice,  and  tossed  it  as  usual  before  him.    Outstripping  it  ic» 
speed,  he  got  home  and  remained  within  till  the  next  morning.    Tb0 
man  whose  arm  he  had  broken  hallooed  out  to  his  brothers,  and  told  thes<^ 
his  case,  and  deplored  his  fate.     They  hurried  to  their  brother,  and  a^ 
loud  as  they  could  roar  threatened  Tengeance  on  the  morrow,  knovrio^ 
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the  boy's  speed  that  they  could  not  overtake  him,  and  he  was  near  cot  of 
sight ;  yet  he  heard  their  threats  and  avi*aited  their  coming  in  perfect  in* 
difference.  The  four  brothers  the  next  morning  prepared  to  take  their 
revenge.  Their  old  mother  begged  them  not  to  go — "  Better"  said  she  ^that 
one  only  should  sufier,  than  that  all  should  perish ,  for  he  roust  be  a 
monedo,  or  he  could  not  perform  such  feats."  But  her  sons  would  not  lis- 
ten ;  and  taking  their  wounded  brother  along,  started  for  the  boy*s  lodge, 
having  learnt  that  he  lived  at  the  pbce  of  rocks.  The  boy's  sister  thought 
ihe  beard  the  noise  of  snow-shoes  on  the  crusted  snow  at  a  distance  ad- 
rancing.  She  saw  the  large,  tall  men  coming  straight  to  their  lodge,  or 
rather  cave,  for  they  lived  in  a  large  rock.  She  ran  in  with  great  fe«r,  and 
told  her  brother  the  fact  He  said,  "  Wlvy  do  you  mind  them?  give  roe 
something  to  eat"  "How  can  you  think  of  eating  at  such  a  time,"  she 
replied, — '^  Do  4is  I  request  you,  and  be  quick."  She  then  gave  him  his 
dish,  which  w^s  a  large  mis-qua-dace  shell,  and  he  commenced  eating.  Just 
then  the  men  came  to  the  door,  and  were  about  lifting  the  curtain  placed 
there,  when  the  boy -man  turned  his  dish  upside^own,  and  immediately 
the  door  was  closed  with  a  stone ;  the  men  uied  hard  with  their  clubs  to 
crack  it;  at  length  they  succeeded  in  making  a  slight  opening.  When  one 
of  them  peeped  in  with  one  eye,  the  boy-man  shot  his  arrow  into  his  eye 
ind  brain,  and  he  dropped  down  dead.  The  others,  not  knowing  what  had 
happened  their  brother,  did  the  same,  and  all  fell  in  like  manner ;  their 
carkMity  was  so  great  to  see  what  the  boy  was  about  So  they  all  ihared 
the  same  fate.  After  they  were  killed  the  boy-man  told  his  sister  to  go 
oat  and  see  them.  She  opened  the  door,  but  feared  they  were  not  dead,  and 
entered  luick  again  hastily,  and  told  her  fears  to  her  brother.  He  went  out 
and  hacked  them  in  small  pieces,  saying,  ^henceforth  let  no  man  be 
arger  than  you  are  now.  So  men  became  of  the  present  size.  When 
spring  came  on,  the  boy-man  said  to  his  sister,  "  Make  roe  a  new  set  of 
arrows  and  bow."  She  obeyed,  as  he  never  did  any  thing  himself  of  a  na- 
ture that  required  manual  labour,  though  he  provided  for  their  sustenance. 
Alter  she  made  them,  she  again  cautioned  him  not  to  shoot  into  the  lake ; 
hot  regardless  of  all  admonition,  he,  on  purpose,  shot  his  arrow  into  the 
hke,  and  waded  some  distance  till  he  got  into  deep  water,  and  paddled 
ihoot  for  his  arrow,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  sister.  She  came 
io  haste  to  the  shore,  calling  him  to  return,  but  Instead  of  minding  her 
he  called  out,  "  Ma-mis-quon-je-gun-a,  be-nau-wa-con-zhe-shin,"  that  is, 
"fta,  of  the  red  fins  come  and  swallow  me."  Immediately  that  monstrous 
U  came  and  swallowed  him ;  and  seeing  his  sister  standing  on  the  shore 
^  despair,  he  hallooed  out  to  her,  "  Me-zush-ke-zin-ance."  She  wondered 
*hit  he  meant  But  on  reflection  she  thought  it  must  be  an  old  mockesin. 
fte  accordingly  tied  the  old  mockesin  to  a  string,  and  fastened  it  to  a  tree. 
The  fish  saul  to  the  boy-man,  under  water,  "  What  is  that  floating?"  the 
said  to  the  flsh,  ^  Go,  take  hold  of  it,  swallow  it  as  fast  as  yo^ 
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can."  The  fish  darted  towards  the  old  shoe,  and  swallowed  it    The  boy<- 

man  laughed  in  himself,  hut  said  nothing,  till  the  fish  was  faiily  caught; 

he  then  took  hold  of  the  line  and  hegan  to  pull  himself  and  fish  to 

shore.  The  sister,  who  was  watching,  was  surprised  to  see  so  large  a  fish ; 

and  hauling  it  ashore  she  took  her  knife  and  commenced  cutting  it  open. 

When  she  heard  her  brother's  yoice  inside  of  the  fish,  saying,  ^  Make 

haste  and  release  me  from  this  nasty  place,"  his  sister  was  in  such  haste 

that  she  almost  hit  his  head  with  her  knife ;  but  succeeded  in  making  an 

opening  large  enough  for  her  brother  to  get  out    When  he  was  fairly  out, 

he  told  his  sister  to  cut  up  the  fish  and  dry  it,  as  it  would  last  a  long  time 

for  their  sustenance,  and  said  to  her,  never,  never  more  to  doubt  his  abilitj 

in  any  way.     So  ends  the  story.  •    *  • 

»♦ 


AINGODON  AND  NAYVADAHA. 


•TORT  OP  A  FIMTLT  OP  NIDOWAS,  OR  PEOPLE  OP  THE  SIX  NATIONS  OP  TOBOMTQ^ 
CONSISTING  OF  SIX  BROTHERS,  THEIR  TOUNOEST  SISTER,  AND  TWO  AUNTS.  TBEHI 
FATHER  AND  MOTHER  HATING  DIED,  THET  WERE  LEFT  ORPHANS,  THEIR  ORIOUI» 
HOWEVER,  WAS  PROM  THB  FIRST  CLASS   OF  CHIEFTAINS  IN  THEIR  NATION. 

NARRATED  FROM  THE  ORAL  RELATION  OP  NABANOI,  BY 

liR.  GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

In  the  days  of  this  story,  wars,  murders,  and  cruelty  existed  in  the 
country  now  compnsmg  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  or  that  portion 
bordering  upon  Lakes  Simcoe,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  which  was  claimed  and 
belonged  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  eight  nations  of  the  Nawtoways. 
The  young  men  had,  on  a  day,  started  for  a  hunting  excursion:  in  the 
evening  five  only  of  the  brothers  returned,  one  was  missing.  Upon  search 
being  made  the  body  was  found,  and  it  appeared  evident  that  he  had  been 
killed:  this  gave  a  great  blow  to  the  family,  but  particularly  causing  great 
affliction  to  the  sister,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  She  mourned 
and  lamented  her  brother's  death,  and  she  wept  incessantly.  . 

The  ensuing  year  another  was  killed,  and  so  on  till  four  were  killed. 
The  remaining  two  brothers  did  all  they  could  to  afford  consolation  to 
their  pining  sister,  but  she  would  not  be  consoled:  they  did  all  they  could 
to  divert  her  mind  from  so  much  mourning,  but  all  their  endeavours 
proved  ineffectual :  sKe  scarcely  took  any  food,  and  what  she  ate  was 
'hardly  sufficient  to  sustain  nature.  The  two  brothers  said  that  they 
would  go  hunting,  which  they  did  from  4ay  to  day.    They  would  bring 
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ducks  and  birds  of  every  description  to  their  sister,  in  order  to  tempt  her 
appetite,  but  she  persisted  in  refusing  nourishment,  or  takihg  very  little. 
At  the  exp'ration  of  the  year  when  the  fourth  brother  had  been  killed, 
the  two  young  men  set  out  upon  the  chase ;  one  of  them  returned  in  the 
evening,  the  other  was  missing,  and  found  killed  in  like  manner  as  the 
others  had  been.    This  again  augmented  the  afflictions  of  the  young  girl; 
she  had  been  very  delicate,  but  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.    At 
the  expiration  of  the  year  the  only  and  last  of  her  brothers,  taking  pity 
opoD  his  pining  sister,  said  to  her  that  he  would  go  and  kill  her  some  fresh 
TenisoD,  to  entice  her  to  eat    He  started  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  sister 
would  go  out  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  see  if  her  bro- 
ther was  returning.     Night  set  in,  and  no  indications  of  his  coming — she 
sat  up  all  night,  exhibiting  fear  and  apprehension  bordering  upon  despairs- 
day  light  appeared,  and  he  did  not  come — search  was  made,  and  he  was 
fiDally  found  killed,  like  all  the  other  brothers.   AAer  this  event  the  girl  be- 
came perfectly  disconsolate,  hardly  tasting  food,  and  would  wander  in  the 
woods  the  whole  day,  returning  at  nights.    One  of  her  aunts  had  the  care 
of  her  at  this  time.     One  day  in  one  of  her  rambles  she  did  not  return ; 
her  aunt  became  very  anxious,  and  searched  for  her,  and  continued  her 
tearch  daily.    On  the  tenth  day,  the  aunt  in  her  search  lost  her  way  and 
was  bewildered,  and  finally  was  benighted.  While  lying  down,  worn  with 
fatigue,  she  thought  she  heard  the  voice  of  some  one  speaking :  she  got  up, 
and  directing  her  course  to  the  spot,  she  came  upon  a  small  lodge  made 
of  bushes,  and  in  it  lay  her  niece,  with  her  face  to  the  ground.     She  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  return  home.  Before  reaching  their  lodge  the  girl  stopt, 
and  her  aunt  buih  her  a  small  lodge,  and  she  resided  in  it.     Here  her 
aunt  would  attend  upon  her  daily. 

One  day  as  she  lay  alone  in  her  little  lodge,  ^  person  appeared  to  her 
from  on  high :  he  had  on  white  raiment  that  was  extremely  pure,  clean  and 
white :  he  did  not  touch  the  earth,  but  remained  at  some  distance  from  it 
He  spoke  to  her  in  a  mild  tone  and  said,  Daughter,  why  do  you  remain 
here  mourning?  I  have  come  to  console  you,  and  you  must  arise,  and  I 
will  give  you  all  the  land,  and  deliver  into  your  hands  the  persons  who 
have  killed  your  brothers.  All  things  living  and  created  are  mine,  I  give 
and  take  away.  Now  therefore  arise,  slay  and  cat  of  my  dog  that  lays 
diere.  You  will  go  to  your  village  and  firstly  tell  your  relatives  and  na- 
tion of  this  vision,  and  you  must  act  conformably  to  my  word  and  to  the 
mind  Til  give  you,  and  your  enemies  will  I  put  into  your  hands.  I  will 
be  with  yoQ  again. 

After  this,  he  ascended  on  high.  When  the  girl  looked  to  the  plae0 
where  the  heavenly  being  pointed,  she  saw  a  bear.  She  arose  and  went 
home,  and  mentioned  to  her  relatives  the  vision  she  had  seen,  and  made 
a  request  that  the  pec^e  might  be  assembled  to  partake  of  her  feast  She 
directed  ber  nlnioiis  to  the  spot  where  the  bear  was  to  be  fimod )  ilwr 
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killed  and  brought  to  the  village,  and  singed  upon  a  fire,  and  the  fcaM 
was  made,  ahd  the  nature  of  the  vision  explained.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately set  on  foot,  messengers  were  sent  to  each  tribe  of  the  six  nations, 
and  an  invitation  given  to  them,  to  come  upon  a  given  day  to  the  village 
of  Toronto.  Messengers  were  also  sent  all  along  the  north  coast  of  lake 
Huron  to  Bawiting,  inviting  the  Indians  to  form  an  alliance  and  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  the  young  girl  who  had  lost  so  many  brothers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Nadowas,  there  lived  two  chieftains,  twin  brothers. 
They  were  Nadowas  also  of  the  Bear  tribe,  perfect  devils  in  disposition, 
cruel  and  tyrannical.  They  were  at  the  head  of  two  nations  of  the  Na- 
dowas, reigning  together,  keeping  the  other  nations  in  great  fear  and  awe, 
and  enslaving  them  ;  particularly  the  Indians  of  the  Deer  totem,  who  re- 
sided in  one  portion  of  their  great  village.  Indians  in  connection  with 
the  Chippewas  were  also  kept  in  bondage  by  the  two  tyrants,  whose  names 
were  Aingodon  and  Naywadaha.  When  the  Chippewas  received  the 
young  girPs  messengers,  they  were  told  that  they  myst  rescue  their  re- 
latives, and  secretly  apprize  them  of  their  intention,  and  the  great 
calamity  that  would  befall  Aingodon  and  Naywadaha's  villages  and  towna 
Many  therefore  made  their  escape ;  but  one  remained  with  his  family, 
•ending  an  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  summons,  as  he  had  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn  laid  up,  and  that  he  must  attend  to  his  crops.  The  Indians  all 
along  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  and  of  Bawiting,  embarked  to  join 
the  general  and  common  cause;  they  passed  through  the  lakes,  and 
reached  Toronto  late  in  the  fall.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the  assem- 
bled nllies  marched,  headed  by  the  young  girl.  She  passed  through  lake 
Simcoe,  and  the  line  covered  the  whole  lake,  cracking  the  ice  as  they 
marched  over  it.  They  encamped  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Here  the  young 
girl  produced  a  garnished  bag,  and  she  hung  it  up,  and  told  the  assembled 
multitude  that  she  would  make  chingodam ;  and  after  this  she  sent  hunters 
out  directing  them  to  bring  in  eighteen  bears,  and  before  the  sun  had 
risen  high  the  bears  were  ail  brought  in,  and  they  were  singed,  and  the 
feast  of  sacrifice  ofiered.  At  this  place  the  person  from  on  high  appeared 
to  the  girl  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  shook  hands  with  her  only.  He  here  directed  her  to 
send  secret  messengers  into  the  land,  to  warn  the  Indians  who  had  the 
deer  totem  to  put  out  their  totems  on  poles  before  their  lodge  door,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  known  and  saved  from  the  approaching  destrnc- 
don  ;  and  they  were  enjoined  not  to  go  out  of  their  lodges,  neither  man, 
woman,  or  child  ;  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  surely  consumed  and  de- 
atroyed  ;  and  the  person  on  high  said — Do  not  approach  nigh  the  open  plain 
until  the  rising  sun,  you  will  then  see  destruction  come  upon  your 
enemies,  and  they  will  be  delivered  into  your  hands. 

The  messengers  were  sent  to  the  Deer  Totems,  and  they  entered  the 
town  at  night,  and  communicated  their  message  to  them.  After  this  aU 
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the  Indians  bearing  that  mark  were  informed  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
and  they  instantly  made  preparations,  setting  out  poles  before  their  lodge 
doors,  and  attaching  deer  skins  to  the  poles,  as  marks  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance that  was  to  come  upon  Aingodon  and  Nawadaha,  and  their  tribes. 
The  next  raoming  at  daylight  the  Aingodons  and  Nawadahas  rose,  and 
seeing  the  poles  and  deer  skins  planted  before  the  doors  of  the  lodges, 
said  in  derision,  that  their  friends,  the  Deer  Totems,  had,  or  must  have  had, 
had  d  reams,  thus  to  set  their  totems  on  poles.  The  Indians  of  the  deer  totems 
remained  quiet  and  silent,  and  they  did  not  venture  out  of  their  lodges.  The 
young  girl  was  nigh  the  skirts  of  the  wood  with  her  host,  bordering  upon 
the  plain  ;  and  just  as  the  sun  rose  she  marched,  and  as  she  and  her  allied 
forces  neared  the  village  of  the  twin  tyrants,  it  became  a  flame  of  fire,  de- 
stroying all  Its  inhabitants.  The  Deer  Totems  escaped.  Aingodon  and  Na- 
wadaha were  not  consumed.  The  allied  Indians  drew  their  bows  and  shot 
their  arrows  at  them,  but  they  bounded  off,  and  the  blows  inflicted  upon 
them  were  of  no  avail,  until  the  young  girl  came  up  and  subdued  them, 
and  took  them  alive,  and  made  them  prisoners. 

The  whole  of  Aingodon's  and  Nawadaha's  towns  and  villages  were 
destroyed  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the  young 
girl  and  the  six  remaining  tribes  of  the  Nadowas.  After  this  signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  the  young  girl  returned  with  her  host,  and  again  en- 
camped at  the  head  of  lake  Simcoe,  at  her  former  encamping  place ;  and 
the  two  tyrants  were  asked,  what  was  their  object  for  making  chingodam, 
and  what  weight  could  it  have?  They  said,  in  answer,  that  their  imple- 
ments for  war,  were  war  axes,  and  if  permitted  they  would  make  chingodam, 
and  on  doing  so  they  killed  each  two  men.  They  were  bound  immediately, 
and  their  flesh  was  cut  ofi*  from  their  bodies  in  slices.  One  of  tVem  was 
dissected,  and  upon  examination  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  no  liver, 
and  his  heart  was  small,  and  composed  of  hard  flint  stone.  There  are 
marks  upon  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  narrows,  or  head  of  lake 
Simcoe,  visible  to  this  day,  representing  two  bound  persons,  who  are  re- 
cognized by  the  Indians  of  this  generation  as  the  two  tyrants,  or  twin 
brothers,  Aingodon  and  Nawadaha.  One  of  the  tyrants  was  kept  bound, 
until  the  time  the  French  discovered  and  possessed  the  Canadas,  and  he 
was  taken  to  Clnebec.  After  this  the  young  girl  was  taken  away  by  the 
god  of  light 
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The  Indian  warriors  of  the  plains  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Missiiiiniil. 
chew  a  bitter  root,  before  going  into  baule,  which  they  suppose  imp 
courage,  and  renders  them  insensible  to  pain.     It  is  called  zbtgoinfl 
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WHO  HAVE  APPEARED  ON  THE  WESTERN  CONTINENT. 


WABOJEEG,  OR  THE  WHITE  FISHER. 

This  individual  has  indelibly  interwoven  his  name  with  the  history  of 
the  Chippewa  nation,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  ti'is  an- 
cestors bad,  from  the  earliest  times,  held  the  principal  chieftainship  in  lake 
Superior.  His  father,  Ma-mongazida,  was  the  ruling  chief  during  the 
war  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ganadas  by  the  British  crown.  In  common 
with  his  tribe  and  the  northern  nations  generally,  he  was  the  fast  friend 
of  the  French  government,  and  was  present  with  his  warriors,  under  Gen. 
Montcalm,  at  the  loss  of  Cluebec,  in  1759.  He  carried  a  short  speech  from 
that  celebrated  officer  to  his  people  in  the  north,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  verbally  delivered  a  short  time  before  he  went  to  the  field. 

The  period  of  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in  the  Ganadas,  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  events  in  Indian  reminiscence  throughout  all  northwest 
America.  They  refer  to  the  days  of  French  supremacy  rfs  a  kind  of 
golden  era,  when  all  things  in  their  affairs  were  better  than  they  now  are; 
and  I  have  heard  them  lament  over  the  change  as  one  which  was 
in  every  respect  detrimental  to  their  power  and  happiness.  No  European 
nation,  it  is  evident  from  these  allusions,  ever  pleased  them  as  well.  The 
French  character  and  manners  adapted  themselves  admirably  to  the  exist- 
ing customs  of  forest  life.  The  common  people,  who  went  up  into  the  in- 
terior to  trade,  fell  in  with  their  customs  with  a  degree  of  plasticity  and 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  full  assent,  which  no  other  foreigners  have,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent,  shown.  These  Couriers  du  Bois  had  not  much  to  boast 
of  on  the  score  of  rigid  morals  themselves.  They  had  nearly  as  much  su- 
perstition as  the  wildest  Indians.  They  were  in  fact,  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  them,  quite  as  illiterate.  Very  many  of  them  were  far  inferior  in  their 
mental  structure  and  capacity  to  the  bold,  eloquent,  and  well  formed  and 
athletic  northern  chiefs  and  hunters.  They  respected  their  religious  and 
festive  ceremonies.  They  never,  as  a  chief  once  told  me,  laughed  at 
them.  They  met  their  old  friends  on  their  annual  returns  from  Montreal, 
with  a  kiss.  They  took  tho  daughters  of  the  red  men  for  wi?e8,  and 
reared  large  families,  who  thus  constituted  a  strong  bond  of  union  between 

thfi  two  races,  which  remains  unbroken  at  this  day. 
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This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  strenuous  efibrts  made  by  the  nortnera  and 
western  Indians  to  sustain  the  French  power,  when  it  was  menaced  in  the 
war  of  1744,  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain.  They  rallied 
freely  to  their  aid  at  Detroit,  Vincennes,  the  present  sites  of  Pittsburg  and 
Erie,  at  Fort  Niagara,  Montreal,  and  duebec,  and  they  hovered  with  m- 
furiated  zeal  around  the  outskirts  of  the  northern  and  western  settlements, 
during  the  many  and  sanguinary  wars  carried  on  between  the  English 
and  French.  And  when  the  French  were  beaten  they  still  adhered 
10  their  cause,  and  their  chiefs  stimulated  the  French  local  commanders  to 
continue  and  renew  the  contest,  even  after  the  fall  of  Niagara  and  Cluebec, 
with  a  heroic  consistency  of  purpose,  which  reflects  credit  upon  their  fore- 
sight, bravery,  and  constancy.  We  hope  in  a  future  number  to  bring  for- 
ward a  sketch  of  the  man  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  latter  eflbrt, 
who  declared  he  would  drive  the  Saxon  race  into  the  sea,  who  beseiged 
tieelve  and  took  nine  of  the  western  stockaded  forts,  and  who  for  four  years 
and  upwards,  maintained  the  war,  after  the  French  had  struck  their  colours 
and  ceded  the  country.     We  refer  to  the  great  Algic  leader,  Pontiac. 

At  present  our  attention  is  called  to  a  cotemporary  chief,  of  equal  per- 
sonal bravery  and  conduct,  certainly,  but  who  lived  and  exercised  his  au- 
thority at  a  more  remote  point,  and  had  not  the  same  masses  and  means 
at  his  command.  This  point,  so  long  hid  in  the  great  forests  of  the  north, 
and  which,  indeed,  has  been  but  lately  revealed  in  our  positive  geography, 
is  the  AREA  OF  Lake  Superior.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  Indian  tradition 
to  be  rife  with  the  name  of  W^bojeeg  and  his  wars,  and  his  cotemporaries. 
It  was  one  of  the  direct  consequences  of  so  remote  a  position,  that  it  with* 
drew  his  attention  more  from  the  actual  conflicts  between  the  French  and 
English,  and  Gxed  them  upon  his  western  and  southern  frontiers,  which 
were  menaced  and  invaded  by  the  numerous  bands  of  the  Dacotahs,  and 
by  the  perfidious  kinsmen  of  his  nation,  the  Outagamies  and  Saucs.  He 
came  into  active  life,  too,  as  a  prominent  war  leiider,  at  the  precise  era 
when  the  Canadas  had  fallen  into  the  British  power,  and  by  engaging 
zealously  in  the  defence  of  the  borders  of  his  nation  west,  he  allowed  time 
to  mitigate  and  adjust  those  feelings  and  attachments  which,  so  far  as  pub- 
lic policy  was  concerned,  must  be  considered  to  have  moulded  the  Indian 
mind  to  a  compliance  with,  and  a  submission  to,  the  British  authority. 
Wabojeeg  was,  emphatically,  the  defender  of  the  Chippewa  domain  against 
the  eflbrts  of  other  Branches  of  the  Red  Race.  He  did  not,  therefore,  lead 
his  people  to  fight,  as  his  father,  Mamongazida,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
Indian  war  captains  had,  to  enable  one  type  of  the  foreign  race  to  triumph 
over  another,  but  raised  his  parties  and  led  them  forth  to  msiintain  his  tribal 
supremacy.  He  may  be  contemplated,  therefore,  as  having  had  a  moro 
patriotic  object  for  his  achievement 

Lake  Superior,  at  the  time  of  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  regknii^ 
was  occupied,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  by  the  Chippewa  race.    The  chief  ff> 
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of  their  power  appeared  to  be  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  hikit^ 
at  Ghagoimegon,  where  fathers  Marquette  and  AUoez  found  their  way, 
and  established  a  mission,  so  early  as  1668.  Another  of  their  principal, 
and  probably  more  ancient  seats,  was  at  the  great  rapids  on  the  outlet  of 
that  lake,  which  they  named  the  Sauh  de  Ste.  Marie.  It  was  in  allusion 
to  their  residence  here  that  they  called*  this  tribe  Saulteur,  that  is  to  say 
people  of  the  leap  or  rapid. 

Indian  tradition  makes  the  Chippewas  one  of  the  chief,  certainly  by  fii: 
the  most  nuTnerous  and  mdely  spread^  of  the  Algonquin  stock  proper.  It 
represents  them  to  have  migrated  from  the  east  to  the  west  On  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac,  they  separated  at  a  comparatively  mo- 
derate era  into  three  tribes,  calling  themselves,  respectively,  Odjibwas, 
Odawas,  and  Podawadumees.  What  their  name  was  before  this  era,  is 
not  known.  It  is  manifest  that  the  term  Odjibwa  is  not  a  very  ancient  one 
for  it  does  not  occur  in  the  earliest  authors.  They  were  probably  of  the 
Nipercinean  or  true  Algonquin  stock,  and  had  taken  the  route  of  the  Utawas 
river,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  into  lake  Huron.  The  term  itself  is 
clearly  from  Bwa,  a  voice ;  and  its  prefix  in  Odji,  was  probably  designed 
to  mark  a  peculiar  intonation  which  the  muscles  are,  as  it  were,  gathered 
up,  to  denote. 

Whatever  be  the  facts  of  their  origin,  they  had  taken  the  route  up  the 
straits  of  St.  Mary  into  lake  Superior,  both  sides  of  which,  and  far  beyond, 
they  occupied  at  the  era  of  the  French  discovery.  It  is  evident  that  their 
course  in  this  direction  must  have  been  aggressive.  They  were  advanc- 
ing towards  the  west  and  northwest.  The  tribe  known  as  Kenistenos, 
had  passed  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  through  the  great  lake  Nipe- 
sing,  and  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  Saskatchewine  and  the  portage  of  the 
Missinipi  of  Hudson's  bay.  The  warlike  band  of  Leech  Lake,  called 
Mukundwas,  had  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  extended  their  hunting  excursions  west  to  Red  River,  where  they 
came  into  contact  with  the  Assinaboines,  or  Stone  Sioux.  The  central 
power,  at  this  era,  still  remained  at  Chagoimegon,  on  Superior,  where  in- 
deed, the  force  of  early  tradition  asserts  there  was  maintained  something 
like  a  frame  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  and  government* 

It  is  said  in  the  traditions  related  to  me  by  the  Chippewas,  that  the  Ou- 
tagamies,  or  Foxes,  had  preceded  them  into  that  particular  section  of  coun- 
try which  extends  in  a  general  course  from  the  head  of  Fox  River,  of  Green 
Bay,  towards  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  reaching  in  some  points  well  nigh 
to  the  borders  of  lake  Superior.  They  are  remembered  to  have  occupied 
the  interior  wild  rice  lakes,  which  lie  at  the  sources  of  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Ontonagon,  the  Chippewa,  and  the  St  Croix  rivers.  They  were  associated 
with  the  Saucs,  who  had  ascended  the  Mississippi  some  distance  above  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  where  they  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Dacotahs 
n  Sioux.     This  friendship  extended  also  to  the  OutagamieS|  and  it  was 
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Tbe  Fox  tribe  b  damkj  affilitfed  vidi  the  CSiipprwat.  Thej  catU 
■ch  otlier  bratken.  Thej  ore  ofilie  aune  gcoeral  ori^o  and  fpeok  the 
■ne  gcDcnl  bi^oigey  the  chief  difcrepce  io  sonod  heiog  that  the  Foxes 
■e  the  letter  ^  where  the  Oiphwofeniplof  so  a.  The  jionkalor  ciiae  of 
heir  disagreement  it  Dot  knova.  They  ore  aid  by  the  Chippewas  to 
bove  beeo  aofuthfol  and  treochgrooi,  lodiridml  qoarreb  and  tretpasm 
BO  their  hontiug  grooods  led  ao  maiden,  and  io  the  eod  lo  a  war,  io  which 
k  Meoooaooees  aod  the  French  ooited.  aod  they  were  thus  driren  from 
tbe  rice  lakes  and  away  from  the  Fox  and  upper  Wiecoiuio.  To  moio- 
tain  their  poaiuoD  they  Ibnned  an  alliinfe  wkh  the  Sioox,  aod  feoght  by 
their  mde 

It  woo  in  thiiconleM  thai  Waboyeeg  lint  difdogoished  himself,  and  rin- 
fiaied  by  his  brarery  and  addrem  the  former  repiuation  of  his  fiuoailyi 
iod  laid  anew  the  fooodations  of  Us  nonhero  chiefiaindom.  Haring 
heaid  ollosions  made  to  this  person  oo  my  lint  eotnince  into  that  region, 
Buiy  yean  ago.  1  made  paiticolar  enqoirics,  and  found  linog  a  sister, 
SB  oU  white-headGd  woman,  and  a  son  and  daughter,  about  the  age  of 
middle  life  From  these  sooroes  1  gleaned  the  foUowiag  £icts.  He  was 
bom,  as  nearly  as  I  could  compute  the  time,  about  1747.  By  a  singular 
sad  romantic  incident  his  fiuher,  ^la-moogazida,  was  a  half-brother  of  the 
hlher  of  Wabashaw,  a  celebnted  Sioux  chief,  who  but  a  few  yean  ago 
died  ai  his  Tillage  on  the  upper  Miasiasii^  The  connexion  happened  in 
duB  way. 

While  the  Sioux  and  Chif^was  were  liring  in  amity  near  each  other, 
and  frequently  met  and  feasted  each  other  on  their  hunting  grounds  and 
at  their  riUages,  a  Sioux  chief,  of  distinction,  admired  and  married  a  Chip^ 
pewa  girl,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  When  the  war  between  these  two 
natioos  broke  out,  those  penons  of  the  hostile  tribes  who  had  married 
Chippewa  wives,  and  were  liring  in  the  Chippewa  country,  withdrew, 
some  taking  their  wires  along  and  othen  separating  from  them.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  Sioux  chief.  He  remained  a  short  time  after  hostilities 
commenced,  but  finding  his  position  demanded  it,  he  was  compelled,  with 
great  reluctance,  to  leave  his  wife  behind,  as  she  couM  not,  with  safety, 
haTO  accompanied  him  into  the  Sioux  territories.  As  the  blood  of  the 
Sioux  flowed  in  the  veins  of  her  two  sons,  neither  i;\*as  it  safe  for  her  to 
leave  them  among  the  Chippewas.  They  were,  howcrer,  by  mutual 
agreement,  allowed  to  return  with  the  lather.  The  eldest  of  these  sons 
became  the  lather  of  Wabashaw. 

The  mother  thus  divorced  by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  parties,  re- 
inconsolable  for  some  time.  She  was  still  yonng*  and  handsome, 
a  few  years,  became  tbe  wife  of  a  young  Chippefra  chief  of 
Chigoimegon,  of  the  honoured  totem  of  the  Adoick  or  reindeer.    Her 
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first  child  by  this  second  marriage,  was  Ma  Mongazida,  the  iathei  of 
Wabojeeg.  In  this  manner,  a  connexion  existed  betwe^  two  families, 
of  separate  hostile  nations,  each  of  which  distinguished  itself,  for  bravery 
and  skill  in  war  and  council '  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Ma  Monga 
zida,  was  present,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  in  the  great  action  in  which 
both  Montcalm  and  Wolf  fell,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  the  chieftain 
snip  till  his  death,  when  his  second  son  succeeded  him. 

It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  to  the 
English  rule,  that  many  of  the  remote  tribes  were  left,  for  a  time,  without 
traders  to  supply  their  wants.  This  was  the  case,  tradition  asserts,  with 
Chagoimegon,  which,  for  two  years  after  the  taking  of  old  Mackinac,  was 
left  without  a  trader.  To  remonstrate  against  this,  Ma  Mongazida  visited 
Sir  William  Johnson,  the  superintendant  general  of  Indian  afiairs,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received,  and  presented  with  a  broad  wampum  belt  and 
gorget  This  act  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  the  English.  The  belt,  it  is  added,  was  of  blue  wampum, 
with  figures  of  white.  And  when  Wabojeeg  came  to  the  chieftainship,  be 
took  from  it  the  wampum  employed  by  him  to  muster  his  wai  parties. 

In  making  traditionary  enquiries  I  have  found  that  the  Indian  narra* 
tors  were  careful  to  preserve  and  note  any  fact,  in  the  early  lives  of  their 
distinguished  men,  which  appeared  to  prefigure  their  future  eminence,  or 
had  any  thing  of  the  wonderful  or  premonitory,  in  its  character.  The 
following  incident  of  this  sort,  was  noticed  respecting  this  chief  Ma 
Mongazida  generally  went  to  make  his  fall  hunts  on  the  middle  grounds 
towards  the  Sioux  territory,  taking  with  him  all  his  near  relatives,  amount- 
ing usually  to  twenty  persons,  exclusive  of  children.  Early  one  morning 
while  the  young  men  were  preparing  for  the  chase,  they  were  startled  by 
the  report  of  several  shots,  directed  towards  the  lodge.  As  they  had 
thought  themselves  in  security,  the  first  emotion  was  surprise,  and  tbey 
had  scarcely  time  to  fiy  to  their  arms,  when  another  volley  was  fired, 
which  wounded  one  man  in  the  thigh,  and  killed  a  dog.  Ma  Mongazida 
immediately  sallied  out  with  his  young  men,  and  pronouncing  his  name 
aloud  in  the  Sioux  language,  demanded  if  Wabasha  or  his  brother,  were 
among  the  assailants.  The  firing  instantly  ceased — a  pause  en.sued,  when 
a  tall  figure,  in  a  war  dre^s,  with  a  profusion  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
stepped  forward  and  presented  his  hand.  It  was  the  elder  Wabasha,  his 
half  brother.  The  Sioux  peaceably  followed  their  leader  into  the  lodge, 
upon  which  they  had,  the  moment  before,  directed  their  shots.  At  the  in- 
stant the  Sioux  chief  entered,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop  a  little,  in  passing 
the  door.  In  the  act  of  stooping,  he  received  a  blow  from  a  war- 
club  wielded  by  a  small  boy,  who  had  posted  himself  there  for  the  pa^ 
pose.  It  was  the  young  Wabojeeg.  Wabasha,  pleased  with  this  early 
indication  ol  courage,  took  the  little  lad  in  his  arms,  caressed  hinUi  tad 
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pronounced  that  he  would  become  a  brave  man,  and  prove  an  inveterate    *  • 
snemy  of  the  Sioax. 

The  border  warfare  in  which  the  father  of  the  infant  warrior  was  con- 
itantly  engaged,  early  initiated  him  in  the  arts  and  ceremonies  pertaining 
:o  war.  With  the  eager  interest  and  love  of  novehy  of  the  young,  he  h"s- 
lened  to  their  war  songs  and  war  stories,  and  longed  for  the  time  when 
be  would  be  old  enough  to  join  these  parties,  and  also  make  himself  a 
name  among  warriors.  While  quite  a  youth  he  volunteered  to  go  out 
with  a  party,  and  soon  gave  convincing  proofs  of  his  courage.  He  also 
early  learned  the  arts  of  hunting  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  moose,  and  all  the 
naaller  animals  common  to  the  country ;  and  in  these  pursuits,  he  took 
the  ordinary  lessons  of  Indian  young  men,  in  abstinence,  suflfering,  dan- 
ger and  endurance  of  fatigue.  In  this  manner  his  nerves  were  knit  and 
foraied  for  activity,  and  his  mind  stored  with  those  lessons  of  caution 
which  are  the  result  of  local  experience  in  the  forest  He  possessed  a  tall 
and  commanding  person,  with  a  full  black  piercing  eye,  and  the  usual 
features  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  a  clear  and  full  toned  voice,  and 
spoke  his  native  language  \Cith  grace  and  fluency.  To  these  attractions, 
he  united  an  early  reputation  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  chase,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  already  a  war  leader. 

Expeditions  of  one  Indian  tribe  against  another,  require  the  utmost 
caution,  skill,  and  secrecy.  There  are  a  hundred  things  to  give  informa- 
tion to  such  a  party,  or  influence  its  action,  which  are  unknown  to  civilized 
nations.  The  breaking  of  a  twig,  the  slightest  impression  of  a  foot  print, 
and  other  like  circumstances,  determine  a  halt,  a  retreat,  or  an  advance. 
Tl^  most  scrupulous  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  above  all,  to  the  dreams  and  predictions  of  the  jossakeed, 
priest,  or  prophet,  who  accompanies  them,  and  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
sacred  sack.  The  theory  upon  which  all  these  parties  are  conducted,  is 
secrecy  and  stratagem :  to  steal  upon  the  enemy  unawares ;  to  lay  in  am- 
bush, or  decoy  ;  to  kill  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  hazard  of 
beins^  killed.  An  intimate  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country,  tt  mbo 
required  by  a  successful  war  leader,  and  such  a  man  piques  himself^ 
only  on  knowing  every  prominent  stream,  hill,  valley,  wood,  or  rock|V 
ihe  pnrtirular  productions,  animal,  and  vegetable,  of  the  scene  of  Op 
rions.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  species  of  knowledge,  shrewdf 
and  sagacity,  is  possessed  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  nations  at  war  W* 
each  other,  as  a  lynx  for  its  prey,  it  may  be  conceived,  that  many  of  ^ 
border  war  parties  are  either  light  skirmishes,  sudden  on-rosheSi  Of 
failures.  It  is  seldom  that  a  close,  well  contested,  long  continiied 
battle  is  fought  To  kill  a  few  men,  tear  off  their  scalps  in  \Mt 
relreat  with  these  trophies,  is  a  brave  and  honourable  trait 
may  be  boasled  of,  in  their  triumphal  dances  and  warliko 

To  gleaii  the  details  of  these  movementSi  would  bo 
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modern  history  of  the  tribe,  which  indaced  me  to  direct  my  enqoiiiei  to 
the  subject ;  but  the  lapse  of  even  forty  or  fifty  years,  had  Aam  Uiditiot 
of  most  of  these  details,  and  often  left  the  memory  ot  results  only.  The 
Chippewas  told  me,  that  this  chief  had  led  them  se? en  times  to  suocessfid 
battle  against  the  Sioux  and  the  Outagamies,  and  that  he  had  been 
wounded  thrice— once  in  the  thigh,  once  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  a 
third  time  in  the  side  and  breast,  being  a  glancing  shot  His  war  parties 
consisted  either  of  volunteers  who  had  joined  his  standard  at  the  war 
dance,  or  of  auxiliaries,  who  had  accepted  his  messages  of  wampum  and 
tobacco,  and  come  forward  in  a  bod^,  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvoaa 
These  parties  varied  greatly  in  number  ;  his  first  party  consisted  of  bat 
forty  men,  his  greatest  and  most  renowned,  of  three  hundred,  who  were 
mustered  from  the  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  far  east  as  & 
Mary's  falls. 

It  is  to  the  incidents  of  this  last  expedition,  which  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  war,  that  we  may  devote  a  few  momems. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  La  Painie  Chagomiegon,  or  as  it  is  calkd 
in  modern  days.  La  Pointe  of  Lake  Superior.  The  scene  of  the  conflict, 
which  was  a  long  and  bloody  one,  was  the  falls  of  the  St  Croix.  The 
two  places  are  disUint  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  the  most  di- 
rect route.  This  area  embraces  the  summit  land  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  streams  flowing  each  way  interlock, 
which  enables  the  natives  to  ascend  them  in  their  light  can<fes,  and  after 
carrying  the  latter  over  the  portages,  to  descend  on  the  opposite  side.  On 
this  occasion  Wabojeeg  and  his  partizan  army,  ascended  the  Muskigo,  or 
Mauvais  river,  to  its  connecting  portage  with  the  Namakagon  branch  of  the 
St  Croix.  On  crossing  the  summit,  they  embarked  in  their  small  and 
light  war  canoes  on  their  descent  westward.  This  portion  of  the  route 
was  passed  with  the  utmost  caution.  They  were  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  enemy's  borders,  and  every  sign  was  regarded  with  deep  aUeotion. 
They  were  seven  days  from  the  time  they  first  reached  the  waters  of  the 
St  Croix,  until  they' found  the  enemy.  They  went  but  a  short  distance 
each  day,  and  encamped.  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  scouts 
discovered  a  large  body  of  Sioux  and  Outagamies  encamped  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  portage  of  the  great  falls  of  the  St  Croix.  The  discovery  was 
a  surprise  on  both  sides.  The  advance  of  the  Chippewas  had  landed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  portage,  intending  to  encamp  there.  The  Sioux 
and  their  allies  had  just  preceded  them,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stream, 
with  the  same  object  The  Foxes  or  Outagamies  inmiediately  fired,  and 
a  baule  ensued.  It  is  a  spot  indeed,  from  which  a  retreat  either  way  is 
impracticable,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  It  is  a  mere  neck  of  rugged  rock. 
The  river  forces  a  passage  through  this  dark  and  solid  barrier.  It  is 
equally  rapid  and  dangerous  for  canoes  above  and  below.  It  cannot  be 
crossed  direct     After  the  firing  began  Wabojeeg  landed  and  brovght  as 
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hi3  men.  He  dirrcled  a  part  of  ihem  to  extend  ihemselfM  in  (he  wood 
■round  the  Binall  neck,  or  peninsula,  of  the  portage,  ivbence  alone  escape 
was  poMJble.  Both  parties  fought  nith  bravery ;  the  Foxes  with  despera- 
tion. Bui  ihey  were  outnumbered,  overpowered,  and  defeated.  Some 
atiempted  to  descend  the  rapids,  and  were  tost.  A  few  only  escaped. 
But  the  Cbippeu-as  paid  dearly  for  th^ir  victory.  Wabojecg  was  slightly 
nouoded  in  the  breast :  his  brother  was  killi^.  Many  brave  warriors  fell 
It  was  a  most  sanguinary  Ecene.  The  tradition  of  this  baiile  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  wide  spread  of  the  events  of  their  modern  history. 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  chief,  wha  dated  his  first  military 
honours  in  youth,  to  this  scene.  It  put  an  end  to  their  fend  with  the 
Foxes,  who  retired  from  the  intermediate  lice  lakes,  and  fled  down  the 
Wisconsin.  It  raised  the  nnme  of  the  Chippewa  leader,  to  the  acme  of 
bis  renown  among  his  people :  but  Wabojeeg,  as  humane  as  he  wet 
brave,  grieved  over  the  loss  of  his  people  who  had  fulien  in  the  action. 
This  feeling  was  expressed  louchingiy  and  characteristically,  in  a  wnr  song, 
wbich  he  uttered  afler  this  victory  which  has  been  preserved  by  the 
late  Mr.  Johnston  of  Sl  Mary's,  in  the  following  stamas. 

On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low — lay  low, 

On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low, 
I  fought  by  their  side,  and  thought  ere  1  died, 

Just  vengeance  to  take  on  the  foe, 

Just  vengeance  to  take  on  the  foe. 

On  that  day,  when  our  chieftains  lay  dend — lay  dead, 

On  tha'  day  when  our  chiedains  lay  dead, 
I  foignt  hand  to  hand,  at  the  head  of  my  band, 

And  here,  on  my  breast,  have  1  bled, 

And  here,  on  my  breast,  have  I  bled. 

Our  chiefs  shall  return  no  more — no  more, 

Our  chiefs  shall  return 
Nor  their  brothers  of  war,  who  can  show 

Like  women  their  fates  shall  deplore — di 

Like  women  their  fate  shall  deplore. 

Five  winters  in  hunting  we'll  spend — 

Five  winters  in  hunting  we'll  spend, 
Till  otir  youth,  grown  to  men,  we'll  !o 

And  our  days,  like  our  futheis,  wc'l 

And  our  days,  like  our  fathers,  we'll  : 

It  ia  the  costom  of  these  tribes  to  go  to   i' 
■nmmei)  wliich  are,  not  od'y  comparatively  MBtotu 
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but  it  is  at  these  seasons  that  they  are  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
foliage  of  the  forest,  and  can  approach  the  enemy  unseen.  At  these  annual 
returns  of  warmth  and  vegetation,  they  also  engage  in  festivities  and  dances, 
during  which  the  events  and  exploits  of  past  years  are  sang  and  recited : 
and  while  they  derive  fresh  courage  and  stimulus  to  renewed  exertions, 
the  young,  who  are  listeners,  learn  to  emulate  their  fathers,  and  take  their 
earliest  lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  Nothing  is  done  in  the  summer  months 
in  the  way  of  hunting.  The  small  furred  animals  are  changing  their 
pelt,  which  is  out  of  season.  The  doe  retires  with  her  fawns,  from  the 
plains  and  open  grounds,  into  thick  woods.  It  is  the  general  season  of 
reproduction,  and  the  red  man  for  a  time,  intermits  his  war  on  the 
animal  creation,  to  resume  it  against  man. 

As  the  autumn  approaches,  he  prepares  for  his  fall  hunts,  by  retiring 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements,  and  from  the  open  lakes,  shores,  and 
streams,  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  his  summer  festivities ;  and  pro- 
ceeds, afler  a  short  preparatory  hunt,  to  his  wintering  grounds.  This 
round  of  hunting,  and  of  festivity  and  war,  fills  up  the  year ;  all  the  tribes 
conform  in  these  general  customs.  There  are  no  war  parties  raised  in 
the  winter.  This  season  is  exclusively  devoted  to  securing  the  means  of 
their  subsistence  and  clothing,  by  seeking  the  valuable  skins,  which  are 
to  purchase  their  clothing  and  their  ammunition,  traps  and  arms. 

The  hunting  grounds  of  the  chief,  whose  life  we  are  considering,  ex- 
tended along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  from  the  Montreal 
River,  to  the  inlet  of  the  Misacoda,  or  Burntwood  River  of  Fond  du  Lac 
If  he  ascended  the  one,  he  usually  made  the  wide  circuit  indicated,  and 
came  out  at  the  other.  He  oflen  penetrated  by  a  central  route  up  tbd 
Maskigo.  This  is  a  region  still  abounding,  but  less  so  than  formerly,  in  tb€ 
bear,  moose,  beaver,  otter,  martin,  and  muskrat.  Among  the  smallei 
animals  are  also  to  be  noticed  the  mink,  lynx,  hare,  porcupine,  and  par- 
tridge, and  towards  its  southern  and  western  limits,  the  Virginia  deer,  lo 
this  ample  area,  the  La  Pointe,  or  Chagoimegon  Indians  hunted.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  chase,  that  each  hunter  has  a  portion  of  the  country  assigned  to  him, 
on  which  he  alone  may  hunt ;  and  there  are  conventional  laws  which  de- 
cide all  questions  of  right  and  priority  in  starting  and  killing  game,  hi 
these  questions,  the  chief  exercises  a  proper  authority,  and  it  is  thus  in  the 
power  of  one  of  these  forest  governors  and  magistrates,  where  they  happen 
to  be  men  of  sound  sense,  judgment  and  manly  independence,  to  make 
themselves  felt  and  known,  and  to  become  true  benefactors  to  their  tribes. 
And  such  chiefs  create  an  impression  upon  their  followers,  and  leave  a 
reputation  behind  them,  which  is  of  more  value  than  their  achievements 
in  war. 

Wabojeeg  excelled  in  both  characters ;  he  was  equally  popular  as  t 
civil  ruler  and  a  war  chief;  and  while  he  administered  justice  to  hispeo- 
plci  he  was  an  expert  hunter,  and  made  due  and  ample  provaioii  ftr  Mi 
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fanOy.  He  nraally  gleaned,  in  a  season,  by  his  traps  and  carbine,  four 
picks  of  mixed  furs,  the  avails  of  which  were  ample  to  provide  clothing 
far  all  the  members  of  his  lodge  circle,  as  well  as  to  renew  his  supply  of 
immnnitioD  and  other  essential  articles. 

On  one  occasion,  he  had  a  singular  contest  with  a  moose.     He  had 

gone  out,  one  morning  early,  to  set  martin  traps.     He  had  set  ahout  forty, 

and  was  returning  to  his  lodge,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered  a 

hrge  moose,  in  his  path,  which  manifested  a  disposition  to  attack  him. 

Being  unarmed,  and  having  nothing  but  a  knife  and  small  hatchet, 

which  he  had  carried  to  make  his  traps,  he  tried  to  avoid  it     But  the  ani- 

iQal  came  towards  him  in  a  furious  manner.     He  took  shelter  behind  a 

tree,  shifting  his  position  from  tree  to  tree,  retreating.     At  length,  as  he 

fkdj  he  picked  up  a  pole,  and  quickly  untying  his  moccasin  strings,  he 

IxNind  his  knife  to  the  end  of  the  pole.     He  then  placed  himself  in  a 

frvoarable  position,  behind  a  tree,  and  when  the  moose  came  up,  stabbed 

Um-several  times  in  the  throat  and  breast     At  last,  the  animal,  exhausted 

with  the  loss  of  blood,  fell.     He  then  dispatched  him,  and  cut  out  his 

tongue  to  carry  home  to  his  lodge  as  a  trophy  of  victory.     When  they 

went  back  to  the  spot,  for  the  carcass,  they  found  the  snow  trampled 

down  in  a  wide  circle,  and  copiously  sprinkled  with  blood,  which  gave  it 

the  appearance  of  a  battle-field.     It  proved  to  be  a  male  of  uncommon 

lize. 

The  domestic  history  of  a  native  chief,  can  seldom  be  ohtained.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  facts  that  follow,  may'  be  regarded  with  interest,  as 
harbg  been  obtained  from  residents  of  Ghagoimegon,  or  from  his  descen- 
dants. He  did  not  take  a  wife  till  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  he  then 
loarried  a  widow,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  He  had  obtained  early 
notoriety  as  a  warrior,  which  perhaps  absorbed  his  attention.  What 
causes  there  were  to  render  this  union  unsatisfactory,  or  whether  there 
irere  any,  is  not  known ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  he  mar- 
ked a  girl  of  fourteen,  of  the  totem  of  the  bear,  by  whom  he  had  a  family 
of  six  children.  He  is  represented  as  of  a  temper  and  manners  affec- 
tionate and  forbearing.  He  evinced  thoughtfulness  and  diligence  in  the 
inaDagement  of  his  afiairs,  and  the  order  and  disposition  of  his  lodge. 
When  the  hunting  season  was  over,  he  employed  his  leisure  moments  in 
adding  to  the  comforts  of  his  lodge.  His  lodge  was  of  an  oblong  shape, 
ten  fathoms  long,  and  made  by  setting  two  rows  of  posts  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  sheathing  the  sides  and  roof  with  the  smooth  bark  of  the, 
birch.  From  the  centre  rose  a  post  crowned  with  the  carved  figure  of 
an  owl,  which  he  had  probably  selected  as  a  bird  of  good  omen,  for  it  was 
neither  hb  own  nor  his  wife's  totem.  This  figure  was  so  placed, 
that  it  turned  with  the  wind,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  a  weather- 
cock. 
J|h  person  Wabojeeg  was  tall,  being  six  feet  six  inches,  erect  in  carriage. 


■^^ 


Mi  1 

wad  oi  itienier  aiajc&     He  paBeaned  a  asnuzuBiiag^  coantcfuiice,  Qnilcd 
li>  oufe  a3d  ii^oitr  ac  auumeo.     H«  voa  a.  ttadr  zad  flueot  speakcTi 
mad  rniafaaTiHi  pecaoaalxj  :ie  nezctaoiHus  xci.  die  Fox  and  Skrax  natioiUL 
L  V3S  perhaps  rv^ocj  jvta  a:xer  die  saOitf  ca  the  Sl  Croix,  which  es- 
tohilsixAi  :ae  Chi-peva  boam^irr  la  cniic  >^i£irtef.  ^nd  while  his  children 
were  aciii  yaiiax.  :aa£  diere  cuzus  os  Ilbi  ti.uIj*,  ia  coe  cafocity  of  a  traJer, 
a  Toau  x^ncieman  cc  a  r«9p«Ki:ibu»  iisLiij  la  the  &:ztii  of  IreLuul.  who 
fbrnfas*!  ^a  fisLsed  a«x.oa  QL  tua  character,  beirji^.  aoi  warlike  exploit!. 
This  Yu^  ami  =.ia  'rocait^tip^ixc  rfsaeace  en  the  I^ike.  <i*jring  the  winter. 
became  aa  irDpoctuc  en  ^  di«  chaefl  and  has  Isokcd  his  name  and  me- 
■locy  wikii  aameroQS  ^aom  ia  ctTiiiafd  Liie.      Mr.  Jjhosioa  asked  tht 
Bocthem  chiet  fibr  his  rsangex  dxa^iuer.     En^sshcnacu  he  replied,  mj 
daoghter  cf  jec  yoanj.  ami  yoa  canooc  Kike  her  as  ti  hke  nken  hare  too  ofies 
taken  oar  daixghiers.     k  will  be  dine  encogh  to  think  of  comply iog  villi 
joar  reqaes.  when  yoa  rerira  agmia  to  tha  kike  io  the  sumoier.    Mj 
daughter  is  ray  Civoarice  child*  and  I  t-aan^  part  with  her«  unless  jot 
will  promise  to  acknowledge  her  by  soch  ceremoaies  as  white  men  oml 
Ton  most  eTer  keep  her.  aoi  nerer  forsike  her.     On  thb  basis  a  anin 
was  formed,  a  anion  k  may  be  saiJL  bccween  the  Erse  and  Algooqnia 
laces— and  it  was  tikhfolly  adhered  ttk  till  his  deaths  a  period  of  thiitj^ 


Wabojeeg  had  impaired  hb  heakh  in  the  nameroos  war  parties  whiA 
he  condoded  across  the  wide  sammk  which  separatfd  his  banting  grooods 
iirom  the  Mississippi  Talley.  A  slender  frame^  under  a  life  of  inccaaaC 
exertion,  broaght  on  a  premature  decay.  Consomptioa  revealed  itself  tt 
a  comparatirely  early  age*  aod  he  A-ll  before  this  insidiiKis  disease,  is  i 
few  years,  at  the  early  age  of  aboat  forty-Sre  He  died  in  1793  at  hil 
natiTe  Tillage  of  Chagoimegon. 

The  incident  which  has  been  named,  did  not  feil  to  naka  Aft  fimtf 
chieftain  acquainted  wkh  the  leading  truth  of  ChrtstisDilj,  in  the  fswli 
tion  it  makes  of  a  saTiour  for  all  races.  On  the  cootniy,  il  is  a  Ui 
which  was  brought  to  his  knowledge  and  explained.  It  is^  of  OMnss^Ml 
known  with  what  particular  efiectSL  As  he  saw  his  end  m\ 
requested  that  his  body  might  not  be  buried  oat  of  stghl,  hot 
eording  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  remoter  bands  of  this  lribi^( 
■Dpported  by  posts,  or  a  scafibkL     This  tiait  is^  pitfkii^  MisnlllAi 


Mj  friends  when  my  spirit  is  fled — is  flad 
My  friends  when  my  spirit  is  fled, 

Ah,  pot  me  not  bound,  in  the  dark  and  eoU 
Where  light  shall  no  longer  be  sbed — lio 
Where  day-light  no  more  shall  be  thed. 
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But  by  me  up  "afTuliIuil  hj^h — all  hi^'h. 

Chiefs  by  me  iip  -v;itloIJeJ  hicri, 
Where  my  Kile  shall  siill  siy,  ns  ility  point  to  my  cl 

He  ne'er  tr om  ih<"  foe  ^oufciit  ii>  lly—  tu  lly, 

He  ne'er  froru  ihe  foe  soughl  lo  fly. 

And  rhrlJr'n,  who  play  on  ihp  shore — ilic  shore, 
AnJ  children  who  piny  on  (he  shore, 

As  the  war  dance  they  bi-!il,  my  nam'j  shall  repeat, 
An<l  the  fate  oflheir  chiefian  deplore — deplore, 
And  the  fate  of  their  chicrtain  doplore. 
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The  rules  of  utterance  of  these  tribes,  after  all  (hat  has  been  said  ana 
wiiutn  on  the  subject,  are  very  simple,  and  determine  the  otthozraphy,  so 
^.  ai  least,  as  relates  lo  distinciiors  for  the  Ion?  and  short  vowels.  If.  in 
wtiiiD^  In<li.ia,  the  syllables  be  separated  by  hyphens,  there  ue«d  Le  no 
niKertainly  respecting  their  sounds,  and  we  shall  be  s.-ivc(l  a  '>vo(i  1  of 
HDiewhat  over  nice  disquisition.  A  vowel  preceded  ly  a  consonant,  is 
■Inaj-s  long,  a  rowel  followed  by  a  coruonant  is  always  short  A  vowel 
between  tivo  consonants,  is  short  A  vowel  standing  hy  itself  is  always 
fuQ  or  long.     A  few  examples  of  well  known  words  u  ill  denote  this. 


On  ta'  rio. 


Ti6ga. 
Oawegfa 

Wis  con'  lin 
Chi  ci  go. 


Wa  bash. 
Pe  6  ri  a. 
Ti  con  de  r6  ga. 
His  siss  ip  pi. 
Oneida. 
Al  ab  i  ti 
Ota' CO. 
Oregott. 


H'riie  the  words  by  whafr"' 
English,  or  German,  and  the  vo' 
If  Jiphlhongs  have  been  osi'il.  fu: 
f*^'iniiancv.  the  rule  isthesJimr'.   Ifi 
WW  the  rule  of  diphthonff*     Tlii* 
Enetaland  fixed  bw  in  tU   ladl 
^  t-  i,  0,  a,  and  the  two  chief 
■^  letter  a  ins  hat  Aitdart 
^n  tboit,  iriD  appou  in  As 


system  of  onha^nfkf 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIVES  OP 

NOTED  EED  MEN  ANJ)  WOMEN, 

WHO  HAVE  APPEARED  ON  THE  WESTERN  CONTINENT. 


BRANT,  RED  JACKET,  UNCAS,  MIGNTOJNIMU. 

A  NOTIOB  OP  THK  BIOGSAr&IES  OP  THE  LATB  COI.  WILUAM  L.  8TONB,  PEBPAKBD  lOE  IB 

DBMOCEATIO  KEVIBW — 1843. 

The  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  in  mjrrrh  and  spices,  bat  tba 
blessed  art  of  printing  has  given  us  a  surer  and  less  revolting  method  of 
preserving  and  transmitting  to  posterity,  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in  the 
plaudits  of  virtue,  worth,  and  honor.  Books  thus  become  a  more  perms* 
nent  memorial  than  marble,  and  by  their  diffusion  scatter  those  lessoni 
among  all  mankind,  which  the  age  of  mounds  and  hieroglyphics,  8toM 
and  papyrus,  had  confined  to  die  tablet  of  a  shaft,  or  the  dark  recesses  of 
a  tomb  or  a  pyramid.  4GI  l|  W$Wi  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  deveJopmeflk 
of  this  new  phasis  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  it  was  printing  tint 
first  lit  the  lamp  of  truth,  and  has  driven  on  the  experiment,  till  the  boon- 
daries  of  letters  have  well  nigh  become  co-extensive  with  the  world.  If 
we  do  not  widely  err,  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe,  where  books  of  all  de> 
scriptions  have  become  so  cheap  and  abundant  as  they  are  at  this  time  ia 
the  United  States,  and,  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  we  may  fini 
a  proof  of  the  position  stated  in  the  fact,  that  our  vernacular  literature  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  production  of  school  books,  the  annals  of  law  and 
divinity,  the  age  of  muddy  pamphlets,  or  the  motley  pages  of  the  newspa 
per.  We  have  no  design  to  follow  up  these  suggestions  by  showing  bow 
far  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  discussion  of  political  economj] 
or  the  advances  of  belles-lettres,  have  operated  to  produce  this  result;  &i 
less  to  identify  those  causes,  in  the  progress  of  western  arts  and  commeree^ 
which  have  concurred  to  bring  down  the  price  of  books,  and  scatter  thi 
blessings  of  an  untrammelled  press,  among  all  classes.  It  is  sufiicientfa 
our  purpose  to  say  that  even  the  lives  of  our  distinguished  native  chiefttiBi 
have  come  in  for  a  share  of  modern  notice,  and,  we  feel  proud  to  add,  d 
a  notice  which,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  is  worthy  of  the  subject  And  shooll 
our  contributions  on  this  head,  for  the  last  few  years,  be  equally  wdl  tt 
lowed  up  for  a  few  years  to  come,  even  the  desponding  siraina  of  coed 
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iieir  own  impenooated  heroes  can  no  longer  be  repeated  with  perfect 
troth: 

*<  They  sink,  they  pass,  they  fly,  they  go, 
Like  a  vapor  at  morning's  dawn, 
Or  a  flaih  of  light,  whose  sudden  glow 
Is  seen,  admired,  and  gone. 

^  They  died  ;  but  if  a  brave  roan  bleeds, 
And  fills  the  dreamless  grave. 
Shall  none  repeat  his  name,  his  deeds, 
Nor  tell  that  he  was  brave  ?" 

To  no  one  in  our  literary  annals  is  the  public  so  much  indebted  for  res- 
ciuDg  from  oblivion  the  traits  and  character  of  the  four  celebrated  chieft 
whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  to  the  able  author  of  these 
biographies,  William  L.  Stone.  Gifted  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  which  turn  upon  the  planting  of  the  colonies 
among  barbarians,  who  more  than  idled  away  their  days  upon  a  soil 
which  they  did  not  cultivate — with  a  deep  sympathy  in  their  fate  and  for- 
tones,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  paramount  claims  of  letters  and  Christian- 
itjroo  the  other,  he  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  rendering  justice  to  whom 
JQttice  belongs,  with  the  ardor  of  a  philanthropist,  and  the  research  of  a 
historian.  He  appears  to  have  planned  a  series  of  biographies  which,  if 
completed,  will  give  a  connected  view  of  tha  Imdmg  tribes  who  occupied 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  ttd  Masetchusetts,  with  a  range 
in  the  examination  of  contemporary  men  and  collateral  topics,  which  em- 
hnces  a  wide  circle.  And  he  has  filled  up  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  thus 
^  in  a  manner  which  leaves  but  little  to  glean  in  the  path  which  he  has 
trad.  If  the  extension  of  this  circle,  and  the  large  amount  of  contempo- 
nneous  matter  brought  in,  has,  in  the  minds  of  some,  abstracted  too  large 
athare  of  attention,  and  left  the  biographies  with  less  unity  and  compact- 
BM  than  they  would  otherwise  have  assumed,  this  is  exclusively  the  faak 
<f  their  plan,  so  fiir  as  it  is  acknowledged,  and  not  of  the  executiotL  And 
fir  this  coarse  of  extension  there  is  a  plea  to  be  found  m  th^  natora  af  tk* 
^bj^  ia  the  treatment  of  which,  scantiness  of  material  was  often 
^  be  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  collateral  and  sometimes 
•wter. 

We  propose  briefly  to  notice  the  scries  of  these  biographies  in  iIm 
^er  of  publication.    In  his  first  work  on  Brant,  he  has  presented|  in  I 
^  cobra,  the  great  Mohawk  of  1776,  who  rose  up  to  crush  thai  coal 
^ncy  which  Washington  and  his  compeera  had  pledged  their  fit 
^intain     Brant  was  a  man  of  power  and  capacities,  mental  and  yh* 
lejood  his  tribe ;  and  was  so  situated,  in  the  actmd  contwl,  at  tt  t 
greater  weiglit  into  the  scale  against  us,  than  any  o(ber|  or  all  c 
fib  ehiafr  af  thn  Bad  Baca  pot  together.    Ifheeonldao^Bp 
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up  the  "spirits  of  the  vasty  deep,"  he  could,  at  his  bidding, 
together  the  no  less  malignant  spirits  of  the  woods,  who  fell  u 
sleeping  hamlets  with  the  fury  of  demons,  ^nd  whether  at  John 
or  Niagara,  at  Cherry  Valley  or  Schoharie,  on  the  waters  of  the  ( 
or  the  Chemung,  he  was  the  ruling  and  informing  spirit  of  the 
Such  was  the  power  he  wielded  as  commander  of  a  most  efiect 
of  light  troops  (for  such  are  all  Indian  warriors),  who  were  supp 
large  and  well  appointed  armies,  that,  like  the  electric  flashes  of  th 
storm,  he  preceded  the  heavier  outbreak  by  sounding  aloud  the  ^^ 
of  terror  and  dismay.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  his  name 
a  talisman  on  the  frontiers,  to  conjure  up  deeds  of  evil,  and  in 
also,  doubtless,  it  became  loaded  with  reproaches,  some  of  whicl 
author  has  denoted,  were  due  to  other  actors  in  the  contest.  It  is 
however,  to  disturb  the  judgments  of  a  preceding  age,  on  the  cha 
individuals  who  have  long  passed  off  the  stage  of  action,  whetii 
judgments  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  impossi 
verse  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glace  backward  a  short  wa 
track  of  biography,  to  perceive  that  posterity  never  revises  the 
once  put  on  individual  character,  heroic  or  literary.  It  tries  to  1 
it  can,  and  every  body  it  can,  and  never  remembers  a  long  time  a 
which  it  is  possible  to  forget.  It  is  willing,  we  should  infer,  to 
something  to  the  great  men  among  barbarian  nations,  whose  nai 
often  burst  upon  civilized  society  with  the  fearful  attractions  of  th 
or  the  comet,  producing  admiration  in  the  beholders,  without  stc 
inquire  the  true  cause.  Such  were  the  Tamerlanes,  and  the  Tipj 
of  the  eastern  world,  of  a  prior  age,  as  well  as  the  Mehemet 
Abdel  Kaders  of  the  present.  And  such  were,  also,  with  reduct 
of  action,  numbers  of  the  American  aboriginal  chiefs,  who,  bet\ 
days  of  Manco  Capac  and  Micanopy  have  figured  in  the  histoi 
western  world.  Most  of  these  men  owe  their  celebrity  to  the  me 
their  having  dazzled  or  astounded,  or  like  Brant  himself,  excited  t 
of  those  who  opposed  them.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  change 
ion  in  those  particular  traits  which  affect  his  humanity,  is  les 
made,  from  the  fact,  yet  generally  remembered,  that  he  had 
a  Christian  education  ;  that  he  was,  while  a  mere  boy,  receivet 
best  society,  acquired  the  English  language,  and  had  been  instru 
at  a  New  England  academy,  and  afterwards  at  one  of  its  most  pi 
efficient  colleges.  Posterity  holds  the  Mohawk  chief  responsible 
carried  the  precepts  thus  obtained  into  the  forest,  and  to  have  diffi 
blessings  among  those  who  had  perhaps  his  bravery,  without  h 
or  his  knowledge.  Those  who  fought  against  him  were  ill  qua 
confess,  to  be  his  judges.  He  had  not  only  espoused  the  wron 
'  wrong  because  it  was  adverse  to  the  progress  of  national  free 
those  yery  principles  his  people  contended  for ;  but  he  battled  for 
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master's  hand,  and  made  the  force  of  his  energy  felt,  as  the  author  has 
more  fully  indicated  than  was  before  known,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
bawk  and  the  Niagara,  to  the  Ohio,  the  Miami,  and  the  Wabash.  Yet, 
if  there  was  error  in  the  extent  to  which  he  failed  to  carry  the  precepts  of  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity,  it  was  meet  it  should  be  pointed  out,  ahhough  it 
will  also  be  admitted,  the  public  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  strongest  of  these 
proofs  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  his  open  enemies,  out  of 
the  range  of  his  domestic  circle.  His  fumily  had  carried  the  incipient 
principles  of  civilization,  which  he  gave  them,  too  high — they  had  exhib- 
ited to  the  next  age,  a  too  prominent  example  of  cultivation  and  refinement 
b  every  sense — not  to  feel  deeply  the  obloquy  cast  upon  his  name,  by  the 
poetic  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  not  to  wish  that  one  who  had,  in  verity,  so 
otoy  high  and  noble  qualities,  both  in  the  council  and  the  field,  should 
ilso  be  without  a  spot  on  his  humanity.  We  deem  the  feeling  as  honor- 
ible  to  all  who  have  the  blood  of  the  chieftain  in  their  veins  as  it  is  praise- 
worthy in  his  biographer.  We  cannot,  however,  consent  to  forget,  that 
bi^rical  truth  is  very  severe  in  its  requisitions,  and  is  not  to  be  put  off,  by 
friead  or  foe,  with  hearsay  testimony,  or  plausible  surmises. 

Brant  cannot,  like  Xicotencal,  be  accused  of  having  joined  the  invaders 
if  his  country,  who  were  recklessly  resolved  upon  its  subjugation  ;  but  he 
Oferlooked  the  fact,  that  both  the  invader  and  the  inradeil  in  the  long  and 
bkxxly  border  warfare  of  the  revolution,  were,  in  all  that  constitutes  charac- 
ter, the  same  people.  They  were  of  the  same  blood  and  lineage,  spoke 
the  same  language,  had  the  same  laws  and  customs,  and  the  same  litera- 
ture and  religion,  and  he  failed  to  see  that  the  only  real  point  of  difference 
between  them  was,  who  should  wield  the  sceptre.  Whichever  party 
gained  the  day  in  such  a  contest,  letters  and  Christianity  must  triumph, 
ind  as  the  inevitable  result,  barbarism  must  decline,  and  the  power  of  the 
Indian  nation  fail. 

In  Bnint,  barbarism  and  civilization  evinced  a  strong  and  singular  con- 
gest He  was  at  one  moment  a  savage,  and  at  another  a  civilian,  at  one 
naoment  cruel,  and  at  another  humane ;  and  he  exhibited,  throughout  all 
iie  heroic  period  of  his  career,  a  constant  vacillation  and  struggle  between 
eood  and  bad,  noble  and  ignoble  feelings,  and,  as  one  or  the  other  got  the 
mastery,  he  was  an  angel  of  mercy,  or  a  demon  of  destruction.  In  this  re- 
tpect,  his  character  does  not  essentially  vary  from  that  which  has  been 
Tyjad  to  mark  the  other  leading  red  men  who,  from  Philip  to  Osceola, 
have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action.  Like  them,  his  reasoning  facuhies 
were  far  less  developed  than  his  physical  perceptions.  And  to  attempt  to 
follow  or  find  anything  like  a  fixed  principle  of  humanity,  basing  itself  on 
the  higher  obligations  that  sway  the  human  breast,  would,  we  fear,  be- 
come a  search  after  that  which  had  no  existence  in  his  mind ;  or  if  the 
germ  was  there,  it  was  too  feeble  tc  become  predominant.  We  do  not 
think  it  neceisary,  in  commenting  on  his  life,  to  enter  into  any  nice 
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train  ot  reasoning  or  motives  to  account  fcr  this  characteristic,  or  to  recon 
cile  cruelties  of  the  most  shocking  kind,  when  contrasted  with  traits 
of  mildness  and  urbanity.  They  were  different  moods  of  the  man,  and 
in  running  back  over  the  eventful  years  of  his  life,  it  becomes  clear,  that 
civilization  had  never  so  completely  gained  the  mastery  over  his  mind  and 
heart,  as  not  to  desert  him,  without  notice,  the  moment  he  heard  the  sound 
of  the  war-whoop.  The  fact  that  he  could  use  the  pen,  supplied  no  in- 
superable motive  against  his  wielding  the  war  club.  His  tomahawk  and 
his  Testament  lay  on  the  same  shelf  The  worst  trait  in  his  character  is 
revealed  in  his  tardiness  to  execute  acts  of  jmrposed  mercy.  There  was 
too  often  some  impediment,  which  served  as  an  excuse,  as  when  he  had 
a  ploughed  field  to  cross  to  save  Wells  and  his  family,  or  a  lame  heel,  or 
gave  up  the  design  altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  Wisner,  whom  he  con- 
strued it  into  an  act  of  mercy  to  tomahawk. 

That  he  was,  however,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  firmness,  courage 
and  decision  of  character,  is  without  doubt  But  his  fate  and  fortunes 
have  not  been  such  as  to  give  much  encouragement  to  chiefs  of  the  native 
race  in  lending  their  influence  to  European,  or  Anglo-European  powerSy 
wl^  may  be  engaged  in  hostilities  against  each  other  on  this  continent 
Pontiac  had  realized  this  before  him,  and  Tecumtha  realized  it  after  him. 
Neither  attained  the  object  he  sought  One  of  these  chiefs  was  assassi- 
nated, the  other  fell  in  battle,  and  Brant  himself  only  survived  the  defeat 
of  his  cause,  to  fret  out  his  latter  days  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain  justice 
from  the  power  which  he  had  most  loyally  served,  and  greatly  benefited. 
Had  he  been  knighted  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  instead  of  being  shuffled 
from  one  great  man  to  another,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  have  been 
an  instance  of  a  noble  exercise  of  that  power.  But  George  III.  seemed 
to  have  been  fated,  at  all  points,  neither  to  do  justice  to  his  friends  nor  lus 
enemies. 

Such  was  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  symboUically,  the  Band  of  his 
tribe,^  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  act  a  more  distinguished  part  in  the 
Colonies,  as  a  consummate  warrior,  than  any  other  aboriginal  cbiefiain 
who  has  arisen.  And  his  memory  was  well  worthy  of  the  elaborate  work 
in  which  his  biographer  has  presented  him,  in  the  most  favourable  points 
of  view,  amidst  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  border  ware  of  the  revolu- 
tion, without,  however,  concealing  atrocities  of  which  he  was,  perhaps 
sometimes  unwillingly,  the  agent 

A  word,  and  but  a  word,  will  be  added,  as  to  some  points  connected 
with  this  chiefs  character,  which  are  not  in  coincidence  with  the  generally 
received  opinion,  or  are  now  first  introduced  by  way  of  palliation,  or  vin- 
dication. We  confess,  that  so  far  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Great 
Mohawk  in  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  is  concerned,  the  statements  are 

♦  Th«  name  b  usually  timndated*  two-sticks  tied»  or  vnited. 
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ather  moonelanfei  or  hm  wtiifiictory  than  coaU  be  wished.  There  wit 
quite  too  much  feeling  eometimee  evinced  by  his  fiimilyi  and  particiilarly 
his  son  John,  to  permit  ns  to  receiye  the  new  version  of  the  statement  with- 
ont  some  grains  of  allowance.  An  investigation  is  instituted  by  CoL  Stone 
as  to  the  immediate  ancestry  of  Brant,  and  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  he  was  descended  from  a  line  of  hereditary  chie&L 
We  think  tlM  testimony  adverse  to  such  a  supposition,  and  it  afibrds  no 
nneqnivocal  proof  of  talents,  that  notwithstanding  such  an  adventitious 
circumstance,  certainly  without  being  of  the  line  of  ruUng  chie6,'he  ele- 
vated himself  to  be,  not  only  the  head  chief  and  leader  of  his  tribe,  but  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Courtesy  and  popular  will  attach  the  title  of  chief  or 
sachem  to  men  of  talents,  courage  or  eloquence  among  our  tribes  gene- 
rally ;  and  while  mere  descent  would  devolve  it  upon  a  chiefs  son,  what- 
ever might  be  his  character,  yet  this  fact  alone  would  be  of  little  impoiti 
and  give  him  little  influence,  without  abilities :  whereas  abilities  alone  are 
found  to  raise  men  of  note  to  the  chieftainship,  among  all  the  North 
American  tribes,  whose  customs  and  character  are  known. 

It  has  constituted  no  part  of  our  object,  in  these  general  outlines,  to  ex- 
amine minor  points  of  the  biography  or  history,  upon  which  the  information 
or  the  conclusions  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  or  which  lAayi 
indeed,  be  at  variance  with  our  opinions.  One  fact,  however,  connected 
with  this  name,  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  pass  sub  siUniio.  Brant  is 
made  to  take  a  part  in  the  Pontiac  wur,  a  contest  arising  on  the  fall  of  the 
Froich  power  in  Canada  in  1759,  and  which  closed  in  1763.  Brant 
was  at  its  close  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  not,  it  is  probablsi 
finally  returned  from  his  New  England  tutors.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that,  at  that  early  period  of  his  life  and  his  influence, 
he  could  have  had  any  participation  in  the  events  of  that  war. 

In  the  life  of  Red  Jacket,  or  Sagdyewata,  we  have  a  different  order  of  In- 
dian inteUect  brought  to  view.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
at  no  period  of  his  life  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  warrior.  Nay,  there  are 
indubitable  proofs  that  his  personal  courage  could  not  always  be  "  screwed 
up  to  the  sticking  point"  But  in  native  intellect,  he  was  even  superior 
to  Brant  He  was,  indeed,  the  Brant  of  the  council,  and  oflen  came  down 
upon  his  opponents  with  bursts  of  eloquence,  trains  of  argument,  or  rhap- 
sodies of  thought,  which  were  irresistible.  And  of  him,  it  may  be  sym- 
bolically said,  that  his  tongue  was  his  tomahawk,  and  the  grandiloquent 
vocabulary  of  the  Seneca  language,  his  war-cluK  Nor  has  any  native 
ehieflain  wielded  the  weapon  to  more  purpose,  or  with  a  longer  continued 
effect  than  the  great  Seneca  orator.  The  specimens  of  his  eloquence 
which  have  appeared  in  our  newspapers  for  forty  years  or  more,  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory,  and  it  was  due  and  meet  that  these  should  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  in  a  permanent  shape,  together  with  such  particulan 
of  his  life  and  career  as  could  be  oUained.    This  task  has  been  performed 
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by  Col.  Stone,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  attempted  oi 
the  subject  Much  zeal  and  industry  have  been  evinced  in  eliciting  facti 
from  every  quarter  where  it  was  probable  information  could  be  had.  And 
he  has  brought  together  a  body  of  contemporaneous  proofs  and  reminis* 
cences,  touching  this  chief,  which  a  few  years  would  have  put  beyond  the 
power  of  recovery,  and  which  a  position  less  prominent  than  he  occupied 
as  a  public  journalist,  might  have  rendered  it  difBcuh  for  another  to  collect 
We  need  only  refer  to  the  names  of  Gen.  P.  B.  Porter,  Rev.  J.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Mr.  Parish,  and  Mr.  Hosmer,  to  show  the  character  of  this  part  of 
his  materials. 

Other  chiefs  of  the  native  stock,  have  produced  occasional  pieces  of  elo- 
quence, or  admired  oratory,  but  Red  Jacket  is  the  only  prominent  individual 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  career  to  it  That  he  did,  indeed,  excel,  pro- 
ducing effects  which  no  reported  speech  of  his  ever  equalled  or  did  justice 
to,  there  are  still  many  living  to  attest  In  the  question  of  land  sales, 
which  arose  between  the  white  and  red  races,  there  were  frequent  occa- 
sions to  bring  him  out  And  these,  in  the  end,  assumed  a  complicated 
shape,  from  either  the  vague  nature,  or  ill  understood  conditions  of  prior 
grants.  In  all  these  discussions,  he  preserved  a  unity  and  consistency  in 
the  set  of  opinions  he  had  adopted.  He  was  opposed  to  further  sales,  to 
removal,  to  civilization,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  his 
people.  What  Brant  had  done  in  politics,  Red-Jacket  repeated  in  moraU. 
Both  took  the  wrong  side,  and  both  failed.  But  it  is  to  be  said  of  the  Sen* 
eca  orator,  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  final  defeat  of  that  course 
of  policy  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  advocated. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Clin,  ^n,  and  the  fact  had  impressed  others,  that 
the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  e-xcelled  the  other  natives  in  eloquence.     Of 
this,  their  history,  during  the  Supremacy  of  Holland  and  England  iu  New 
York,  as  given  by  Colden,  furnishes  ample  proofs.     The  speech  of  Gar 
angula,  against  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and  his  wily  policy,  is 
unexcelled,  as  a  whole,  by  anything  which  even  Red-Jacket  has  left  in 
print,  though  much  of  the  effect  of  it  is  due  to  the  superior  and  heroic  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  tribes  for  whom  he  spoke.     Logan,  unexcelled  by 
all  others  for  his  pathos  and  simplicity,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  also 
of  this  stock, — Mingo,  or  Mengice,  as  the  Dela wares  pronounced  it,  being 
but  a  generic  term  for  Iroquois  ;  so  that  the  transmission  of  this  trait,  from 
the  proud  era  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  down  to  modern  days,  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  opinion  quoted. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Col.  Stone  would  supply  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  Iroquois  history,  by  favoring  the  public  with  the  life  of  the  noted 
Oneida  chief,  Shenandoah,  for  which  materials  must  exist  in  the  Kirkland 
&mily.  / 

The  lives  of  the  two  men,  Uncas  and  Miontonimo,  whose  leading  asts 
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St  dtaoAti  B  OBB  of  dbe  wqIuiiub  oamiHl  in  our  caption^  b«}Ioog  to  nii 
Offlier  perioi  of  ftiBorv;  ami  x  'iiiibR^ut  theatre  of  :ictioii.     The  9ct}Ut> 
changes  from  weaiBnL  3itfw  Tork.  to  thu  aeabuord  oi  Coiiaocucutf  UhoJ^ 
bknd.  and.  Is  snu  ffTTPwr.  Moasicdiisetta.     Uncos  was  the  i^^  i^viiiuik 
the  tmebxT  spine  if  we  maj  ao  si 7,  of  the  colgtiy  of  Cotinccticut ;  uskI 
the  beat  moaanuinc  trhich.  chac  State  cuiiid  erect  to  his  m«fiiiorv.  >^ould  be 
to  change  the  anmeuiinfr  and  worn  out  D.une  of  oue  \:t'  her  coiitiiiv;!^  New 
LoadoQ.  fi>r  choc  af  the  no  hie  and  friendly  chiiff  of  whose  forest  kingdom 
it  once  formed  a  port.     FronLthe  drat  day  that  the  English  colonists  set 
loot  within  B.  tt>  che  hoar  of  his  death.  Uncus  was  the  uu  waver iu^  ^  tVieiid 
of  the  white  tDSkuT'  as  his  biographer  justly  calls  hiia     He  was  of  that 
nee,  whom  historr  bos.  withoat  making  a  particle  of  i&Itowanoe  for  9(«v- 
tge  ignorance  and  hereditnrr  prejudice,  branded  unJei'  the  name  of  IV 
qaodi    The  J  were  of  chat  type  of  Ian;;ua^es  and  Uncage,  which  wua 
Tery  irell  characterized  genericaliy.  at  least  as  far  H)Uth  a3  the  original 
coantry  of  the  I^Liwares;  but  which  assumed  a  sub-type  after  cuvuiiig 
the  Hovlson.  and  was  known  east  of  that  point  uuder  oue  oi*  it$  super  in* 
duced  forms,  as  the  Mohegan.     This  term  had  btn^u  dn^pjied  by  the  IV 
quoJs,  if  it  was  ever  their  specific  cognomen^  but  it  is  a  proof,  wxwl  \v«*  thiuk 
a  Tery  conclusive  proof,  of  the  yet  freshly  remembered  utliliuliou  with 
Tamiound*  and  the  Manhattans,  that  Uncas,  the  moment  he  n^vohed  fium 
King  Sassacus,  assumed  the  name  of  a  Mohegiin,  and  put  tiinim^lf  nt  the 
head  of  that  tribe,  as  it  then  existed  within  the  bounduriea  uf  iVunu-ctiiMil. 
Or  rather,  he  constituted  the  revolted  Pt*quoJs  u  new  tiibt\  uniler  an  oKl 
uul  respected  name,  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Unctiti  ilynuaty. 
Placed  thus  by  circumstances  in  a  position  in  which  ho  Miuight  an  alliiiiicu 
^ththe  early  colonists,  and  finding  his  security  in  theiix,  lin  wa«  in  f«ii't 
^e  only  leading  chief  of  the  times  who,  roally,  litmrtily,  and  fiiitlirully 
•ought  their  prosperity  and  growth  to  tho  end.     Tli«  riao  «f  Uniwiti  and 
^nnecticut  thus  began  at  one  era  ;  and  as  tho  alliance  wa«  foiindrd  on 
niQtual  interest  and  safety,  it  only  grew  strongi^r  with  tinn*.     A  iituii  uf 
less  force  of  character  or  natural  sagacity  than  Unni»,  wouM  hit  vi'.  vuiilliilcd 
when  he  saw  the  colonists  becoming  more  |H)wi^rAd  and  hiiiiei-lf  mora 
weak  as  years  rolled  on,  and  would  have  U'nu  H^ducifd  Ut  enifr  iniu  alli- 
ances for  arresting  the  white  man's  powi-r,  uh  tMu-r  native  r|iii(>  Jiad  ilunu. 
fiut  all  history  concurs  in  showin;^  that,  undi-r  t'Vi'iy  <'jr(.iiiit>i.ni<-<-,  anil 
there  were  many  of  the  most  tryin;^  kind,  he  carii«id  himatlf  wdl,  and 
avoided  even  a  suspicion  of  his  fidelity. 

Uncas  was  well  qualififd  for  u  ruhT  l><yth  in  luiiid  urid  p*  iton  If*:  pos- 
sessed a  fine  figure,  over  tix  {*'fd  lit  h^ivhi,  a  '^oiuniandiu;/  v«;i<"«'.  and  u 
Doble  bearing.     He  was  mild  yet  di;;jnili«;d  in  hit  munncj*.     Jic  wut  not 

•  The  oajoe  of  thai  chW  m  Aaflictted  iu  tiic  wotd  Tmiunauy 
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only  wise  in  council,  but  braye*  in  war,  as  he  evinced  in  many  inMances^ 
but  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Sachem's  Plain,  in  which  he  proved  him- 
self the  bravest  and  most  chivalrous  of  the  brave.  Yet  his  wisdom  and 
moderation  in  governing  his  people,  and  the  well  balanced  justice  and  con- 
sistency of  his  character,  give  him  a  still  higher  reputation,  and  establish 
his  best  claim  to  remembrance.  In  all  the  trials  in  which  he  was  placed, 
in  all  the  temptations  he  had  to  fly  into  a  rage,  and  act  out  the  savage,  he 
sustained  this  character  for  wise  deliberation ;  and  by  adhering  to  his  first 
covenant  with  the  English,  and  laying  all  his  plans  and  grievances  before 
the  colonial  courts,  he  raised  himself  in  strength  and  reputation,  and  finally 
triumphed,  first  over  Sassacus,  and  then  over  Miontonimo,  the  two  great- 
est and  most  powerful  of  his  immediate  contemporaries. 

If  Uncas  was  the  patron  of  Connecticut,  Miontonimo,  with  his  fiunily 
of  the  NarraganseU  chiefdom,  was  equally  so  of  Rhode  Island.  And  it  if 
from  this  obvious  fact,  probably,  in  part,  that  we  find  the  historical  notices 
of  him,  from  the  last  quarter,  decidedly  more  favorable  to  his  general 
character  than  those  emanating  from  the  land  of  his  enemy  and  his  con- 
queror, Uncas.  While  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  any  historical  fiict 
of  note,  it  is  natural  that  some  little  shade  of  feeling  of  this  nature  should 
remain.  We  have  noticed  a  similar  feeling  with  respect  to  exiting  tribes 
and  chiefs,  in  the  western  world,  where  the  inhabitants  never  fail  to  be 
imbued  with  those  peculiar  notions  and  traditions  of  the  particular  tribe 
about  them,  which  represent  the  latter  as  the  principal  nation,  and  invest 
them  with  tribal  traits  of  superiority.  It  is  a  feeling  which  leans  to  the 
better  side  of  one's  nature,  and  does  honor  to  men's  hearts ;  but  the  histo- 
rian is  obliged  to  look  at  such  questions  with  a  colder  eye,  and  can  never 
abate  a  tittle  of  the  truth,  ahhough  he  may  run  counter  to  this  local  sym- 
pathy and  bias.  We  could  name  some  remarkable  instances  of  this  preja- 
dice,  if  we  were  willing  to  digress. 

If  Miontonimo  be  compared  to  Uncas,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
he  lacked  the  latter's  sagacity  and  firmness  of  character.  Had  the  Nar- 
ragansett  listened  to  Sassacus,  and  formed  a  league  with  him,  he  would 
have  crushed,  for  a  time,  the  infant  colony  of  Connecticut  This  he  de- 
clined, apparently,  because  it  had  the  specific  character  of  enabling  Sassa- 
cus to  put  down  Uncas.     After  the  Pequod  king  had  been  defeated  and 


*  The  ternii  "  brave"  and  "  bravei"  used  in  a  ■abstantive  tenfle,  in  this  work,  an 
neither  fingrlish  nor  Indian.  The  Indian  term  should  be  translated  strong-heait,  ill 
literal  import ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  general  rules  of  these  languages,  that  the  operatin 
of  the  adjective,  as  well  as  action  of  the  verb,  is  uniformly  marked  upon  the  substan- 
tive—there being,  indeed,  different  inflections  of  each  substantive,  to  denote  whethei 
thb  operation  or  action  be  caused  by  a  noble  or  ignoble,  or  an  animate  or  inanimate  ob- 
ject Still  the  general  use  of  the  Canadian  term  Brave,  <m  our  Indian  border,  maj 
give  it  some  poetic  claims  to  intioduetioii  mto  car  vemacnUr,  boitliened  m  it  aheady  is 
with  more  objectionable  Americanisms. 
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fled  to  the  Mohawks,  Miontonimo  was  left  in  a  position  to  assume  the  Pe- 
quod's  policy,  and  then  tried  to  bring  Uncas  into  just  such  a  combination 
to  fall  on  the  colonists,  as  he  had  himself  refused,  when  the  proposition 
came  from  Sassacus.  As  Uncas  not  only  refused,  but  laid  the  scheme  be- 
fore his  allies,  Miontonimo  went  to  war  against  him,  with  a  large  army. 
Uncas  hastily  prepared  to  meet  him,  with  a  smaller  force.  They  met  on 
Sachem's  Plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shawtucket  Uncas,  unwilling  to 
see  80  many  of  his  people  slain  in  battle,  nobly  stepped  forward  and  pro- 
posed a  personal  combat,  to  decide  the  question  of  ^\^o  should  rule,  and 
who  obey.  It  was  declined,  but  the  moment  the  reply  was  made,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  plain,  a  signal,  it  seems,  for  his  men  to  advance,  and 
they  came  on  with  such  an  impulse,  that  he  won  the  day  and  took  Mion- 
tonimo prisoner.  This  capture  was  the  act  of  one  of  his  minor  chiefs ; 
but  when  his  enemy  was  brought  before  him,  he  declined  exercising  his 
right  of  putting  him  to  death,  but  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Hartford.  There  it  was  found  to  be  a  knotty  question,  and 
finally  referred  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston.  The  Court  strengthened 
idelf  with  the  opinions  of  six  distinguished  clergymen  and  several  eminent 
civilians ;  and  then  decided,  that  the  Narragansett  chief  had  justly  forfeited 
Iiis  life,  by  viohiting  his  political-  covenants  with  the  colonies,  but  it  might 
It  oot  be  taken  away  by  them.  He  must  be  remanded  to  Uncas,  within  his 
3 1  jarisdiction,  and  by  him  be  executed ;  but  it  was  enjoined,  with  a  very 
m-  poor  compliment  to  the  known  mildness  of  the  character  of  Uncas,  that  no 
s  seedless  cruelty  should  be  practised.  Here,  then,  the  white  man  evinced 
K-  less  mercy  than  the  red  had  done.  Miontonimo  was  now  released  from 
Tt  bis  confinement,  and  conducted  back  to  the  very  spot  where  he  had  first 
~  been  taken  prisoner,  as  he  approached  which,  one  of  the  Mobegans  who 
'-  accompanied  him,  keeping  him  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  fate,  raised  his 
tomahawk  as  he  walked  behind  him,  and  laid  him  dead  at  a  blow. 

Whether  the  moral  responsibility  of  this  execution  rests  with  the  court, 
or  the  executioner,  we  do  not  propose  particularly  to  inquire,  nor  to  ascer« 
tain  to  what  degree  it  was  shuffled  ofi*,  by  directing  an  Indian  to  commit 
an  act  which  it  was  unlawful  for  a  white  man  and  a  Christian  to  perform* 
Had  Uncas  slain  his  adversary  in  cold  blood,  after  the  action,  the  tf 
would  have  been  in  perfect  accordance  with  Indian  law.     Had  tt 
imo  been  a  subject  of  either  of  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhod' 
or  Mas.«achusetts,  and  levied  war,  or  committed  any  overt  ad 
his  execution  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  kvff 
nations.     Neither  condition  happened.    It  was,  howe?er| 
great  disturber  of  the  colonies,  after  Sassacus,  had  now  btfi 
had  violated  his  covenant  by  going  to  war  without  apprii» 
did  not  believe  he  would  keep  any  future  covenanta 
of  the  commiinity  would  not  be  shocked,  but  rathtr 
cntion.    This  point  was  strongly  signified  to  tbs 
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not  legally  compass  it.  English  law  opposed  it.  The  costcmis  of  civi] 
ized  nations,  in  warring  with  each  Uher^  opposed  it  Should  a  difierei^ 
rule  be  observed  towards  the  aborigines  %  Did  the  dictates  of  sound  judg^ 
ment  and  common  sense,  did  the  precepts  of  Christianity, — aye,  "  there 
was  the  rub,"— did  the  precepts  of  Christianity  sanction  it?  On  full  de- 
liberation,— for  the  question  was  not  decided  in  haste, — ^neither  of  these 
points  could  be  affirmatively  answered.  But  while  policy — the  policy  of 
expediency^  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  odended  moral  sense  of  an  exposed 
and  suffering  community  demanded,  as  it  was  thought,  the  death  of  the 
sachem,  still  it  was  not  found  that  one  whom  they  had  ever  treated,  and 
then  viewed,  as  a  foreign  prince,  legally  considered,  could  be  thus  de- 
prived of  his  life.  Imprisonment  was  not,  as  a  permanent  policy,  resolved 
on.  There  was  one  course  left  to  escape  both  dilemmas,  and  to  avoid  all 
censure.  It  was  to  restore  things  to  the  precise  footing  they  had  before 
his  surrender.  It  was  to  hand  him  back  to  Uncas,  without  the  expression 
of  any  decision,  leaving  that  chieftain  to  act  as  he  deemed  fit.  They  re- 
manded him  indeed,  but  went  one  step  too  far,  by  first  deciding  in  a  formal 
court,  after  months  of  deliberation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  clergy  and 
gentry,  (this  is  a  term  that  would  be  proper  to  the  times)  had  been  form 
ally  consulted,  and  directed  his  death,  stipulating  only  that  he  should  net 
be  killed  with  cruelty.  If  there  was  not  something  that  smacks  of  the 
want  of  true  and  noble  dealing  in  this — if  it  accorded  with  the  bland  pre- 
*  cepts  :i{  Christianity,  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 

•  ,  unto  you — if  the  act  did  not,  in  fine,  partake  of  the  very  spirit  of  Jesuitism 

in  the  worst  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  adopted  into  the  language 
we  have,  we  confess,  formed  a  totally  wrong  idea  of  its  meaning. 

A  case,  in  some  respects  similar  to  this,  happened  in  modern  times 
which  may  be  thought  to  contrast  rather  strongly  with  the  above  example 
of  Puritan  mercy.  The  reasons  for  a  capital  punishment,  were,  indeed, 
far  more  cogent,  and  the  community  called  out  strongly  for  it,  and  would 
have  sustained  it.  It  was  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  took  place  during  the  first  Presidential  term  of  General  Jack- 
son. Black  Hawk  had  levied  war  within  the  boundaries  of  one  of  the 
States,  on  lands  ceded  by  treaty,  and  organized  a  confederacy  of  Indian 

j  tribes,  which,  though  broken  up  in  part,  chiefly  through  the  failure  of  the 

oifler  tribes  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  him,  yet  required  for  its  sup- 
pression the  entire  disposable  force  of  the  Union.  The  Sac  chief  was 
finally  captured  on  Indian  territory,  in  the  act  of  fleeing  west  of  the  Mis 
sissippi.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Governmenl 
for  decision.  He  had  broken  his  treaty  covenants.  He  had  not  onh 
made  war,  but  in  its  outbreak  and  its  continuance,  had  been  guilty  of  coun 
tenancing,  at  least,  the  most  shocking  barbarities.  He  had,  indeed,  openec 
the  scene  by  cruelly  murdering  the  agent  of  the  Government,  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  President,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  St  Vrain.     The  commu 
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ty,  the  western  States  particularly,  called  loudly  for  his  execution. 
here  could  be  no  security,  it  was  said,  if  such  a  bloody  fellow  was  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  large.  He  had  forfeited  his  life  a  thousand  times. 
here  was,  indeed,  the  same  popular  feeling  against  him,  which  had  ex- 
ted  in  New  England,  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  before,  against 
Uontonimo.  But  could  he  have  been  legally  executed?  And  if  so,  was 
,  indeed,  the  true  policy  1  Was  it  noble — was  it  high-minded  ?  Was 
meting  out  exact  and  equal  justice  to  men  with  red  skins,  as  well  as 
rbite?  It  was  thought  that  all  these  questions  must  be  negatively 
jBSwered  ;  and  the  bold  Sac  insurgent  was  sent  home,  accompanied  by  an 
»flScer  of  the  army,  to  secure  his  comfort  and  safety,  and  thus  to  see  that  a 
nwe  and  merciful  decision  should  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  popular 
indignation  be  prevented  from  wreaking  itself,  in  the  assassination  of  the 
chief. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  appear  selfish  to  express  the  hope,  that 
Mr.  Stone,  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  these  spirited,  compre- 
liensive,  and  well  written  volumes,  should  still  further  employ  his  pen  in 
adding  to  the  sum  of  these  obligations.     But  he  has  so  well  studied  the 
field  in  its  historical  bearing,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  eastern  depart-* 
ment  of  the  Union,  that  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  the  labour  would 
present  less  of  the  character  of  a  task.     We  are  in  want  of  a  good  account 
of  Philip,  or  Metacom,  the  energetic  sachem  of  the  Pokenokets,  who  im- 
personated so  fully  the  wild  Indian  character,  and  views,  and  battled  so 
Jtomly  against  the  occupancy  of  New  England  by  the  Saxon  race.     In 
showing  up  to  modern  times  such  a  man,  we  think  a  biography  would  de- 
rive very  deep  interest,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  new  experiment,  to 
take  up  the  aboriginal  views  and  opinions  of  the  invading  race,  and  thus 
wriie,  as  it  were,  from  within^  instead  of  withoul  the  circle  of  warlike  ac- 
tion.   In  this  way,  their  combinations,  efforts  and  power,  would  better  ap- 
pear, and  redound  more  to  the  credit  of  the  aboriginal  actors,  as  warriors 
ind  heroes.     As  it  is,  history  only  alludes  to  them  as  conspirators,  rebels, 
trartors,  or  culprits;  as  if  the  fact  of  their  opposing  the  egress  of  civilized 
Dations,  who  were  in  all  respects  wiser  and  better,  were  sufficient  to  blot 
out  all  their  right  and  claim  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  and  they  were  in  fact  bound  to  stand  back,  and  give  it  up  nolpis 

We  had  designed  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  biographical  labors 
of  other  writers  in  this  department,  particularly  those  of  Thatcher  and 
Drake,  but  our  limits  are  already  exhausted,  and  we  must  abandon,  or  at 
least,  defer  it 


THE   RABID  WOLF. 

A  VERITABLE  TRADITION  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TAWASEfflRA. 

Jre  great  Pine  Plains,  beginning  not  far  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Mohawk  with  the  North  River,  are  still  infested  by  wolves,  who  harbour 
in  its  deep  gorges,  from  which  they  sally  out  at  night,  on  the  sheep-folds 
of  the  farmers,  and  often  put  a  whole  neighbourhood  in  fear.  The  rait 
road  track  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  passes  over  a  part  of  these  plaint, 
which  stretch  away  in  the  direction  of  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Hd- 
derberg  mountains.  It  is  many  miles  across  the  narrowest  part  of  them, 
and  they  reach  down  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Albany,  where 
they  have  of  late  years,  and  since  BuePs  day,  begun  to  cultivate  them  by 
sowing  clover,  planting  fruit  trees,  and  in  other  ways.  They  constitute 
the  table  land  of  the  county,  and  send  out  from  beneath  their  heavy  mass 
of  yellow  sand  and  broken  down  sand  stones,  mica  slates,  and  granites, 
many  springs  and  streams  of  the  purest  and  most  crystalline  waters,  which 
find  their  outlets  chiefly  into  the  valley  of  the  Tawasentha,  or,  as  the  river 
is  called  in  popular  language,  the  Norman's  Kill,  and  are  thus  contributed 
to  swell  the  noble  volume  of  the  Hudson.  These  springs  issue  at  the  pre* 
cise  point  where  the  arenaceous  mass  rests  on  a  clay  or  impervious  basisL 
The  efiect,  in  ancient  years,  has  been  that  the  sand  is  carried  oflT,  grain  by 
grain,  till  a  deep  ravine  or  gorge  is  formed.  The  sides  of  this  gorge 
being  composed  of  mixed  earth  and  some  mould,  and  free  from,  the  aridity 
of  the  surface,  bear  a  dense  and  vigorous  growth  of  hard  wood  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  are  often  found  to  be  encumbered  with  immense  trunks  of 
fallen  pines  and  other  forest  rubbish,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
penetrate  them.  It  is  into  these  dark  gorges  that  the  wolves  retreat,  after 
scouring  the  plains  and  neighbouring  farms  for  prey ;  and  here  they  have 
maintained  their  ancient  empire  from  time  immemorial  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  state  of  things  between  the  settlers  and  the  wolves,  at  the  date  of 
this  story,  in  1807. 

Sometimes  the  whole  country  armed  and  turned  out  en  masse^  to  ferret 
them  out  of  their  fastnesses  and  destroy  them;  and  truly  the  forces 
assembled  on  some  of  these  wolf-hunts  were  surprising,  and,  in  one 
respect,  that  is  to  say,  the  motley  and  uncouth  character  of  their  arms, 
they  would  have  put  both  Bonaparte  and  Wellington  to  flight  There 
was  nothing,  from  a  pitchfork  to  a  heavy  blunderbuss,  which  they  did  not 
carry,  always  excepting  a  good  rifle,  which  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  on  these  occasions.  Indeed,  these  formal  turn-outs  were  better  suited 
to  frighten  away,  than  to  kill  and  capture  the  foe ;  so  that  there  was  no 

1KQ 
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just  cause  of  surprise  why  the  wolves  remained,  and  even  increased. 
They  still  kept  masters  of  the  Plains — sheep  were  killed  by  dozens,  night 
after  night,  and  the  alarm  went  on. 

It  was  at  other  times  tned  to  trap  them,  and  to  bait  them  in  sundry  ways. 
I  recollect  that  we  all  had  implicit  faith  in  the  village  schoolmaster,  one 
Cleanthus,  who  knew  some  Latin,  and  a  little  of  almost  every  thing ;  and 
among  other  arts  which  he  cherished,  and  dealt  out  in  a  way  to  excite 
wonder  for  his  skill,  he  knew  how  to  make  the  wolves  follow  his  tracks, 
by  smearing  his  shoes  with  sesofoedita,  or  some  other  substance,  and  then 
ensconcing  himself  at  night  in  a  log  pen,  where  he  might  bid  defiance  to 
tlie  best  of  them,  and  shoot  at  them  besides.     But  I  never  could  learn  that 
there  were  any  of  these  pestiferous  animals  killed,  either  by  the  school- 
master and  his  party,  or  any  other  party,  except  it  was  the  luckless  poor 
animal  I  am  about  to  write  of,  which  showed  its  affinities  to  the  canine 
TEce  by  turning  rabid,  and  rushing  at  night  into  the  midst  of  a  populous 
manufacturing  village. 

Iosco  was  eligibly  seated  on  the  summit  and  brow  of  a  picturesque 
series  of  low  crowned  hills,  just  on  the  southern  verge  of  these  great 
Plains,  where  the  tillable  and  settled  land  begins.  It  was,  consequently, 
m  relation  to  these  wolves,  a  perfect  frontier  ;  and  we  had  not  only  fre- 
quent alarms,  but  also  the  privilege  and  benefit  of  hearing  all  the  won- 
derful stories  of  wolf-adventure,  to  man  and  beast,  for  a  wide  circle.  In- 
deed, these  stories  often  came  back  with  interest,  from  the  German  and 
Dutch  along  the  Swarta  Kill,  and  Boza  Kill  settlements,  away  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Helderberg  mountains.  A  beautiful  and  clear  stream  of  sparkling 
cold  water,  called  the  Hungerkill,  after  gathering  its  crystal  tributaries  from 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  plains,  ran  through  the  village,  and  afibrded  one 
or  two  seats  for  mills,  and  after  winding  and  doubling  on  its  track  a  mile 
or  two,  rendered  its  pellucid  stores  into  the  Norroan^s  Kill,  or,  as  this 
stream  was  called  by  the  ancient  Mohawk  race,  in  allusion  to  their  sleep- 
ing dead,  the  Tawasentha.  No  stream  in  the  country  was  more  famous 
for  the  abundance  of  its  fine  brook  trout,  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
terved  to  shelter  the  timid  hare,  and  the  fine  species  of  northern  partridge, 
which  is  there  always  called  a  pheasant 

The  village  was  supported  by  its  manufacturing  interests,  and  was 
QQite  populous.  It  had  a  number  of  long  streets,  some  of  which  reached 
serosa  the  stream,  and  over  a  spacious  mill  pond,  and  others  swept  at 
right  angles  along  the  course  of  the  great  Cherry  Valley  turnpike.  In 
its  streets  were  to  be  heard,  in  addition  to  the  English,  nearly  all  the  dia- 
fects  of  the  German  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  the  Low  Dutch 
w  spoken  by  the  common  country  people  on  the  manor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  the  Erse  and  Gaelic,  as  not  unfrequently  used  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  its  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  what  seemed  quite  as  striking  to  one 
b«nighl  up  in  seclusion  from  it,  the  genuine  Yankee,  as  discoursed  by 
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the  increasing  class  of  factory  wood  choppers,  teamsters,  schoolmasters, 
men  out  at  the  elbows,  and  travelling  wits.     The  latter  were  indeed  but  a 
sorry  representation  of  New  England,  as  we  have  since  found  it    No 
small  amount  of  superstitions  were  believed  and  recited  in  the  social  meet 
ins^s  of  such  a  mixed  foreign  population.     Accounts  of  instances  of  the 
second  sight,  death-lights  on  the  meadows  and  in  the  churchyard,  the 
low  howling  of  premonitory  dogs  before  funerals,  and  other  legendary 
wares,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  and  vcribible  number  of  downright 
spooks,  seen  on  various  occasions,  on  the  lands  of  the  Veeders,  the  Van 
Valkenburgs,  the  Truaxes,  and  the  Lagranges,  rendered  it  a  terror  to  all 
children  under  twelve  to  stir  out  of  doors  after  dark.     There  were  in  the 
annals  of  Iosco,  several  events  in  the  historical  way  which  served  as  per- 
fect eras  to  its  inhabitants;  but  none,  it  is  believed,  of  so  striking  and 
general  importance  as  the  story  of  the  Mad  Wolf,  of  which  I  am  about 
to  write. 

There  had  been  found,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
in  a  dark  wood  very  near  the  road,  pieces  of  a  cloth  coat  and  metallic 
buttons,  and  other  things,  which  rendered  it  certain  that  a  man  had  been 
murdered  at  that  spot,  in  consequence  of  which  the  place  was  shunned, 
or  hurried  by,  as  if  a  spirit  of  evil  had  its  abode  there.  On  another  oc 
casion,  the  body  of  a  poor  old  man  of  the  name  of  Homel,  was  found 
drowned  deep  in  the  Norman^s  Kill,  cLisped  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  both 
dead.  A  gentleman  of  standing,  who  ventured  alone,  rather  groggy, 
one  dark  night,  over  the  long  unrailed  bridge  that  crossed  the  mill  pood, 
pitched  upon  some  sharp  pallisadoes  in  the  water,  and  camo  to  a  melan- 
choly end.  Hormaun,  an  Iroquois,  who  haunted  the  valley,  had  killed, 
it  was  said,  ninety-nine  men,  and  was  waiting  an  opportunity  to  fill  his 
count,  by  dispatching  his  hundredth  man.  This  was  a  greatly  dreaded 
event,  particularly  by  the  boys.  There  was  also  the  era,  when  a  Race 
Course  had  been  established  on  a  spot  called  the  "  Colonel's  Farm,"  and 
the  era  of  the  "  Deep  Snow."  There  were  many  other  events  celebrated 
in  Iosco,  such  as  the  De  Zeng  era,  the  Van  Rensselaer  era,  and  the  Van 
Kleeck  era,  which  helped  the  good  mothers  to  remember  the  period 
when  their  children  were  born  ;  but  none,  indeed,  of  so  notable  a  cha- 
racter to  youthful  minds  as  the  adventure  of  the  mad  wolf 

Wolf  stories  were  in  vogue,  in  fact,  in  the  evening  and  tea  party  circles 
of  Iosco  for  many  years ;  andlif  one  would  take  every  thing  as  it  was 
given,  there  had  been  more  acts  of  bravery,  conduct,  and  firm  decision  of 
character  and  foresight,  displayed  in  encountering  these  wild  vixens  of 
the  plains  and  valleys  by  night,  than  would,  if  united,  Lave  been  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  inroads  of  Burgoync,  St  Leger,  or  Sir  John  Johnsoo, 
with  Brant,  and  all  his  hosts  of  torios  and  Indians,  during  the  Amencan 
revolutioD. 

I  chanced  one  night  to  have  left  the  city  of  Albany,  in  company  witk 
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one  of  these  heroic  spirits.  We  occupied  my  father's  chaise,  an  omI 
fiishioned  piece  of  gentility  now  out  of  vogue,  drawn  by  a  prime  horse, 
cue  which  he  always  rode  on  parades.  It  was  late  before  we  got  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  up  the  hill,  and  night  overtook  us  away  in 
(he  pine  woods,  at  Billy  McKown's,  a  noted  public-house  seated  half  way 
between  the  city  and  Iosco,  where  it  was  customary  in  those  days  to  halt ; 
for  besides  that  he  was  much  respected,  and  one  of  the  most  sensible  and 
mfluential  men  in  the  town,  it  was  not  thought  right,  whatever  the  traveller 
might  require,  that  i^  horse  should  be  driven  eight  miles  without  drawing 
breath,  and  having  a  pail  of  water.  As  I  was  but  young,  and  less  of  a 
charioteer  than  my  valiant  companion,  he  held  the  whip  and  reins  thus 
fiir ;  but  after  the  wolf  stories  that  poured  in  upon  us  at  McKown's  that 
evening,  he  would  hold  them  no  longer.  Every  man,  he  thought,  was 
responsible  to  himself.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  wolfs  meat  that  night,  so 
be  hired  a  fleet  horse  from  our  host,  and  a  whip  and  spurs,  and  set  off 
with  the  speed  of  a  Jehu,  leaving  me  to  make  my  way,  in  the  heavy 
chaise,  through  the  sandy  plains,  as  best  I  could. 

In  truth  we  had  just  reached  the  most  sombre  part  of  the  plain,  where 
the  trees  were  more  thick,  the  sand  deep  and  heavy,  and  not  a  house  but 
one,  within  the  four  miles.  To  render  it  worse,  this  was  the  chief  locality 
of  wolf  insolence,  where  he  had  even  ventured  to  attack  men.  It  was  on 
this  route  too,  that  the  schoolmaster  had  used  his  medical  arts,  which  made 
it  better  known  through  the  country  as  the  supposed  centre  of  their  power. 
Nothing  harmed  me,  however ;  the  horse  was  fine,  and  I  reached  home 
not  only  uneaten,  but  unthreatened  by  a  wolfs  jaw. 

But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  matter  in  hand.  A  large  and  fierce 
wolf  sallied  out  of  the  plains  one  dark  summer's  night,  and  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  village,  snapping  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  went,  and 
bitmg  every  animal  that  came  in  hLs  way.  Cows,  swine,  pigs,  geese — 
every  species,  whether  on  four  legs,  or  two  legs,  shared  its  malice  alike. 
The  animal  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  ubiquity — it  was  every  where,  and 
seemed  to  have  spared  nothing.  It  is  not  recollected  that  there  was  a 
single  house,  or  barn-yard  in  the  village,  where  something  had  not  been 
biuen.  If  he  had  come  on  an  errand  of  retribution,  for  the  great  and 
threatening  wolf-parties  which  had  gone  out  against  his  race,  and  all  the 
occult  arts  of  the  schoolmaster  in  trying  to  decoy  them  at  Bacrett's  hoiIoW| 
he  could  not  have  dealt  out  his  venomous  snaps  more  indiscriminately. 

It  roust  have  been  about  midnight,  or  soon  after,  that  the  fearful  visiter 

came.     Midnight,  in  a  country  village,  finds  almost  every  one  in  bed,  bul 

iuch  was  the  uproar  among  the  animal  creation,  made  by  this  strange  in* 

terloper,  that  out  of  bed  they  soon  come.     The  cattle  bellowed,  the  pigs 

squealed,  the  poukry  cackled — there  must  be  something  amiss.     Santa 

Clans  himself  must  be  playing  his  pranks.     "  A  wolfl"  was  the  cry-»**a 

wolf  it  conmiilting  haroc."    ^  It  is  mad  1"  came  next  on  the  voices  of  tl 
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•night  ^  A  mad  wolf  I— a  mad  wolf  1"  Nothing  hut  a  road  wolf  souM  wea 
'tare  alone  into  the  heart  of  the  Tillage,  and  do  so  much  miaehief.  Onl 
ran  the  people  into  the  streets,  men,  women  and  all.  Some  caught  up 
guns,  some  clubs,  some  pitchforks.  If  the  tories  and  Indians,  in  Uie  old 
French  war,  had  broke  into  the  settlement  with  fire  and  sword,  there 
•could  not  have  been  a  greater  tumult,  and  nothing  but  a  mad  wolf  would 
Jiare  stood  his  ground.  Where  is  he?  which  way  did  he  run?  who 
saw  him  ?  and  a  thousand  like  expressions  followed.  He  had  gone  aoutb, 
and  soutK  the  mob  pushed  after  him.  He  was  away  over  on  the  stred 
that  leads  up  from  the  middle  factory.  It  was  a  cloudy  night,  or  the  moon 
only  came  out  fitfully,  and  threw  light  enough  to  discern  objects  dimly, 
as  the  clouds  rolled  before  it.  Indistinct  murmurs  came  on  the  breexG| 
and  at  length  the  scream  of  a  woman.  The  cause  of  it  soon  followed. 
The  wolf  had  biUen  Mrs.  Sitz.  Now  Mrs.  Sitz  was  a  careful,  tall,  rigid* 
faced,  wakeful  housewife,  from  the  dutchy  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  in  trying  his  mechanical  skill 
in  the  precincts  of  Iosco  ;  but  while  her  husband  Frank  laid  fast  asleep, 
under  the  influence  of  a  hard  day's  labour,  her  ears  were  open  to  the 
coming  alarm.  It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  a  tumult  in  her  goose 
pen.  The  rabid  animal  had  bounded  into  the  midst  of  them,  which 
created  as  great  an  outcry  as  if  Rome  had  a  second  time  been  invaded. 
Out  she  ran  to  their  relief,  not  knowing  the  character  of  the  disturber, 
but  naturally  thinking  it  was  some  thief  of  a  neighbour,  who  wished  to 
make  provision  for  a  coming  Christmas.  The  animal  gave  her  one  snap 
and  leapt  the  pen.  "  Mein  hemel !"  screamed  she, ''  er  hat  mein  gebi»- 
sen  I"     Sure  enough  the  wolf  had  bit  her  in  thp  thigh. 

The  party  in  chase  soon  came  up,  and  while  some  stopt  to  parley  and 
sympathize  with  her,  others  pushed  on  after  the  animal — ^the  spitzbug,  as 
she  spitefully  called  him.  By  this  time  the  wolf  had  made  a  circuit  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  village,  and  scampered  down  the  old  factory  road, 
by  the  mill  dam,  under  the  old  dark  bridge  at  the  saw  mill,  and  up  the 
hill  by  the  old  public  store;  and  thus  turned  his  course  back  towards  the 
north,  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  village,  where  he  had  first  entered. 
He  had  made  a  complete  circuit  All  was  valour,  boasting,  and  hot  speed 
behind  him,  but  the  wolf  had  been  too  nimble  for  them.  Unluckily  for 
him,  however,  while  the  main  group  pushed  behind,  just  as  he  was  scam 
pering  up  the  old  store  hill,  he  was  suddenly  headed  by  a  party  coming 
down  it.  This  party  was  led  by  old  Colonel  S.,  a  revolutionary  soldier 
a  field-oflicer  of  the  county  militia,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  exten 
sive  manufacturing  establishment  from  which  the  village  drew  its  pros 
perity.  He  was  armed  with  a  fusil  of  the  olden  time,  well  charged,  and 
having  been  Foused  from  his  bed  in  a  hurry,  could  not  at  the  moment  find 
is  hat,  and  dapt  on  an  old  revolutionary  cocked  hat,  which  hung  in  the 
om.    His  appearance  was  most  opportune  ]  he  hahed  on  the  brow  of 
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die  hin^  aai  »  At  mV  landbi  at  Ikt  IffidU  kis  fiKe  a(t  tikt 
fag^Te^mai  irai.  He  had  wami  ac  eft*  dbniJilefis ;  tW  fcgtatw  ot  im 
9peedj  however,  wnwi  m  iHttrf  yutft.  bat  eft»  s&oc  ttwk  dikt  is  lli#  mI^ 
■hTs  hiai  VtgL  Tkj  ««ve  tek  brofaa  it  a  s2ut  Tits  bron^  Imh 
^oim.  The  poor  maci^  mei  m  dn^  hiewrff  oi  ^  h»  foxe  pftwi^ 
box  his  paisaen  were  toe  doK  vfoft  hflBi^  eai  ther  sooo  diiyoftched  hMH 
wkh  halchcii  aai  cMo. 

Thuo  feU  the  nW  mvtL  to  he  fciio^  tJked  of  bj  nmi  end  K>t^  u4 
put  down  at  t  chief  iKie  it  vflkge  ntdiiionti  Bm  the  €&ct»  of  hit  Yitk 
did  oat  cod  hefe  It  doe  line.  >|Hn<aflig  of  mtdncss  seaed  the  ctUk 
tod  other  aoimalt,  vhich  hti  cook  vidiio  the  retch  of  his  teetk  Many 
of  the  fincflt  milch  cows  were  shoL  CalTfs  aod  svrine^  and  eren  poultry 
weot  rabid  ;  and  as  things  of  this  kind  are  generally  orerdone^  there  was 
t  perfect  panic  in  the  Tillage  on  the  snliject*  and  numbers  of  taiuable 
iniinals  were  doobiless  shot,  merelj  because  they  happened  to  show  some 
retUTeness  at  a  lerj  critical  epoch. 

Bat  what  methinks  the  reader  is  ready  to  ask,  became  of  Mrs.  Sits  t 
Whether  it  was,  that  she  had  brought  orer  some  mystical  arts  from  the 
Wild  Huntsman  of  Bohemia,  or  bad  derired  protection  from  tho  Ttnom 
throogh  the  carefully  administered  medicines  of  Dr.  Grouse,  who  duly 
ittended  the  case,  or  some  inherent  influence  of  the  stout  hearted  wouiani 
or  the  audacity  of  the  bite  itself,  had  proved  more  than  a  match  for  tho 
wolf,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  while  oxen  and  kino,  swine  and 
iatlings,  fell  under  the  virus  and  were  shot,  she  recovered,  and  lived 
many  years  to  scold  her  dozing  husband  Frank,  who  did  not  jump  up^ 
immediately,  and  come  to  her  rescue  at  the  goose  pen.  ^ 


liiMAN  Possessions. — The  Ottoes  own,  at  the  latest  accounts,  a  large 
traa  of  country  on  the  Big  Platte,  west  of  the  Missouri ;  they  are  a  pool 
race  of  people,  and  receive  a  small  annuity  of  $2,500.  Tho  Pawnfei  are 
a  powerful  body,  and  number  about  6,500  persons,  dividtMJ  into  hini(U  un- 
der the  names  of  Pawnee  Loups,  Grand  Pawnees,  U«publicrtn  Pawnees^ 
Pawnee  Pics,  dec. ;  they  are  wild  and  furtive  in  their  hahiis,  and  rtnuivo 
provisions  and  goods.  The  Grand  Nation  is  the  Poilowatl()iui««,  or  the 
^united  bands  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Polio wail()rnii*ii"  They 
own  &ve  millions  of  acres  of  prairie  lands,  along  th«  Mifeuouri  river  to 
the  Little  Sioux,  number  about  2,000,  and  receivu  $42,000  a  year  for 
their  lands  sold  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  They  are  a  respettiable  body 
oTIndians,  are  good  farmers,  and  educate  their  children.  The  payment  of 
the  tnnuitiet  is  always  a  season  of  great  hilarity  and  festivity .--iV.  O.  PU 


It  if  a  characteriMic  of  aome  of  tha  Indian  legends,  that  they  convey  «  moral  which 
•eems  clearly  enoagh  to  denote,  that  a  part  of  these  legends  were  invented  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  young  folks  who  listen  to  them.  Tlie  known  absence  of  all  haisb 
methods  among  the  Indiaus,  ht  bringing  up  their  children,  favours  Uiia  idea.  The  fol- 
lowing tale  addresses  itself  plainly  to  girls  ;  to  whom  it  teaches  the  danger  of  what  we 
denominate  coquetry.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  beauty,  and  its  concomitant,  a 
passion  for  dress,  among  the  red  daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve,  bus  the  same  tendency 
to  create  pride,  and  nourish  self-conceit,  and  self-esteem,  and  assume  a  tyranny  vter  tht 
hutnan  hetiri,  which  writers  tell  us,  these  qualities  have  among  their  white-skinned, 
aubuni-haired,  and  blue-eyed  progeny  tlie  world  over.  This  tale  has  appeared  in  the 
'*  Columbian.'*  The  term  Moowis  is  one  of  the  most  derogative  and  ofieusive  posnblc. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Odjibwa  substantive,  mo,  filth,  or  excrement 

MOOWIS, 

oa 

THE  MAN  HADE  UP  OF  RAGS  AND  DIRT. 

A  TRADlTlONAaV   LBaCHD  OF  THE   ODIIBWAH 

In  a  large  village,  there  lived  a  noted  belle,  or  Ma  mon  d^  go  kwn^  who 
was  the  admiration  of  all  the  young  hunters  and  warriors.  Sbn  was 
particularly  admired  by  a  young  man,  who  from  his  good  figure,  and  the 
care  he  took  in  his  dress,  was  called  the  Beau-Man,  or  Ma  mon  dd  gin  io'e. 
This  young  man  had  a  friend  and  companion,  whom  he  made  a  confidant 
of  his  aflTairs.  ''  Come,"  said  he,  one  day  in  a  sportive  mood,  ^*  let  us  go  a 
courting  to  her  who  is  so  handsome,  perhaps  she  may  fancy  one  of  us." 
But  she  would  listen  to  neither  of  them,  and  when  the  handsome  young 
*%4Dan  rallied  from  the  coldness  of  her  air,  and  made  an  eflTort  to  overcome 
her  indifference,  she  put  together  her  thumb  and  three  fingers,  and  raising 
her  hand  gracefully  towards  him,  deliblrately  opened  them  in  his  face 
This  gesliculatory  mode  of  rejection  is  one  of  the  highest  contempt,  and 
•the  young  hunter  retired  confused  and  abashed.  His  sense  of  pride  was 
deeply  wounded,  and  he  was  the  more  piqued,  that  it  had  been  done  ia 
the  presence  of  others,  and  the  affair  was  soon  noised  about  the  village, 
and  became  the  talk  of  every  lodge  circle.  Besides,  he  was  a  very  sen 
sitive  man,  and  the  thing  so  preyed  upon  him,  that  he  became  moody, 
and  at  last  took  to  his  bed.  He  was  taciturn,  often  lying  for  days  withoof 
uttering  a  word,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  taking  little  or  no 
food.  From  this  state  no  efibrts  could  rouse  him ;  he  felt  abashed  and  db 
honoured,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  own  relatives,  and  no  persaasions 
could  induce  him  to  rise.  So  that  when  the  family  prepared  to  take 
down  the  lodge  to  remove,  he  still  kept  his  bed,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  lift  it  over  his  head,  and  leave*him  upon  his  skin  couch.  It  was  a  time 
of  general  removal  and  breaking  up  of  the  camp,  for  it  was  only  a  win- 
tor's  hunting  camp,  and  as  the  season  of  the  hunt  was  now  over,  aad 
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q)riog  begmn  to  appear,  they  all  moved  ofi*,  as  by  one  impulse,  to  the  place 
of  their  summer  village,  and  in  a  short  time,  all  were  gone,  and  he  was 
lefialooe.  The  last  person  to  leave  him  was  his  boon  companion,  and 
cousin,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  also  one  of  the  admirers  of  the 
femt  bella  But  even  his  voice  was  disregarded,  and  as  soon  as  his  steps 
died  away  on  the  creaking  snow,  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  wilder 
•ess  reigned  around. 

As  soon  as  all  were  gone,  and  he  could  no  longer,  by  listening,  hear  the 

RmoCest  sounds  of  the  departing  camp,  the  Beau-Man  arose.     It  is  to  be 

uderstood  that  this  youug  man  was  aided  by  a  powerful  guardian  spirit, 

or  personal  Moneto  ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  his  utmost  |X)wer  to 

punish  and  humble  the  girl.     For  she  was  noted  in  the  tribe  for  her  co- 

()iietry,  and  had  treated  others,  who  were  every  way  her  equals,  as  she 

U  done  him.     He  resolved  on  a  singular  stratagem,  by  way  of  revenge 

^or  this  purpose,  he  walked  over  the  deserted  camp,  and  gathered  up  all 

tile  bits  of  soiled  cloth,  clippings  of  finery,  and  cast  off  clothing,  and 

orDaments  which  had  either  been  left  or  lost     These  he  carefully  picked 

out  of  the   snow,  into  which   some   of  them   had    been    trodden    and 

firtially  buried,  and  conveyed  them  to  one  place.     The  motly  heap  of 

gandy  and  soiled  stufis,  he  restored  to  their  original  beauty,  and  deter- 

Riioed  to  make  them  into  a  coat  and  leggins,  which  he  trimmed  with 

beads,  and  finished  and  decorated  after  the  best  fashion  of  his  tribe.     He 

ihen  made  a  piir  of  moccasins  and  garnished  them  with  beads,  a  bow  and 

arrows,  and  a  frontlet  and  feathers  for  the  head.     Having  done  this,  he 

Searched  about  for  cast  out  bones  of  animals,  pieces  of  skins,  clippings  of 

dried  meat, and  even  dirt,  and  having  cemented  them  together  with  snow,  he 

filled  the  clothes  with  these  things,  and  pressed  the  mass  firmly  in,  and 

fashioned  it  externally  in  all  respects,  like  a  tall  and  well  framed  man. 

He  put  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands,  and  the  frontlet  on  his  head.     And 

hariog  finished  it,  he  brought  it  to  life,  and  the  image  stood  forth,  in  the 

most  (avourt^  lineaments  of  his  fellows.    Such  was  the  origin  of  JVloowis, 

or  die  Dirt  and  Rag  Man. 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  Beau-Man,  "arid  I  will  direct  you,  how  you  shall 
•ct"  He  was  incieed,  a  very  sightly  person,  and  as  they  entered  the  new 
encampment,  the  many  colours  of  his  clothes,  the  profusion  of  ornaments 
which  he  had  managed  to  give  him,  and  his  fine  manly  step,  and  animated 
countenance,  drew  all  eyes.  And  he  was  received  by  alt,  both  old  and 
young,  with  marks  of  attention.  The  chief  invited  him  to  his  lodge,  and 
be  was  feasted  on  the  moose's  hump  and  the  finest  venison. 

But  no  one  was  better  pleased  with  the  handsome  stranger  than  Ma  moo 
ttgo  kwa.  She  fell  in  love  with  him  at  the  first  sight,  and  he  was  an 
invited  gaest  at  the  lodge  of  her  mother, the  very  first  evening  of  his  ar 
HvaL  The  Beau-roan  went  with  him,  for  it  was  under  his  patronage  that 
k  had  been  introduced,  and,  in  truth,  he  had  another  motive  for  accom- 
piojiog  him,  for  he  had  not  yet  wholly  subdued  his  feelings  of  admira 
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tion  for  the  object,  against  whom  he  had,  ne?erthele88,  eierted  all  his 
necromantic  power,  and  he  held  himself  subject  to  any  ftiTourablc  turn, 
which  he  secretly  hoped  the  visit  might  take,  in  relation  to  himself  But 
no  such  turn  occurred.  Moowis  attracted  the  chief  attention,  and  every 
eye  and  heart  we>e  alert  to  entertain  him.  In  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
his  entertainers,  they  had  well  nigh  revealed  his  true  character,  and  dis- 
solved him  into  his  original  elements  of  rags,  and  snow,  and  dirt ;  for  he 
was  assigned  the  most  prominent  place  before  the  fiie :  this  was  a  d^ree 
of  heat  which  he  could  by  no  means  endure.  To  ward  it  off  he  put  a 
boy  between  himself  and  the  fire.  He  shifted  his  position  frequently,  and 
evaded,  by  dexterous  mancsuvres,  and  timely  remarks,  the  pressing  invi- 
tation of  his  host  to  sit  up,  and  ^joy  it  Ele  so  managed  these  excuses, at 
not  only  to  conceal  his  dread  of  immediate  dissolution,  but  to  secure  tba 
further  approbation  of  the  fair  forest  girl,  who  could  not  but  admire  one 
who  had  so  brave  a  spirit  of  endurance  against  the  paralysing  effects  of  • 
cold. 

■ 

The  visit  proved  that  the  rejected  lover  had  well  calculated  the  effects 
of  his   plan.     He  withdrew  from  the  lodge,  and  Moowis  triumphed. 
Before  he  went,  he  saw  him  cross  the  lodge  to  the  coveted  abinaSj  or  bride- 
groom's seat.     Marriage  in  the  forest  race,  is  a  simple  ceremony,  and 
where  the  impediments  of  custom  are  small,  there  is  but  little  time  de 
manded  for  their  execution.     The  dart  which  Ma  mon  ^  go  kwa  had  so 
often  delighted  in  sending  to  the  hearts  of  her  admirers,  she  was  at  length 
fated  herself  to  receive.     She  had  married  an  image.     As  the  morning 
begun  to  break,  the  stranger  arose  and  adjusted  his  warrior's  plumes,  and 
took  his  forest  weapons  to  depart     ^^  I  must  go,",  said  he,  ^'  for  I  have  ar^ 
important  business  to  do,  and  there  are  many  hills  and  streams  betweerm 
roe  and  the  object  of  my  journey."     "  I  will  go  with  you,"  she  replied  . 
"It  is  too  far,"  he  rejoined,  "and  you  are  ill  able  to  encounter  the  pcril3 
of  the  way."     "  It  is  not  so  far,  but  that  I  can  go,"  she  responded,  ^^  anil 
there  are  no  dangers  which  I  will  not  fully  share  for  you." 

Moowis  returned  to  tRe  lodge  of  his  master,  and  detailed  to  him  the 

.  events  we  have  described.     Pity,  for  a  moment,  seized  the  breast  of  the 

rejected  youth.    He  regretted  that  she  should  thus  have  cast  herself  away 

upon  an  image  and  a  shadow,  when  she  might  have  been  mistress  of  the 

best  lodge  in  the  band.     "But  it  is  her  own  folly,"  he  said,  ^'she  has 

turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  counsels  of  prudence,  and  she  must  submit  to  her 

fate." 

The  same  morning  the  Image-man  set  forth,  and  his  wife  followed  him, 

according  to  custom,  at  a  distance.     The  way  was  rough  and  intricate, 

and  she  could  not  keep  up  with  his  rapid  pace  ;  but  she  struggled  hard, 

And  perseveringly  to  overtake  him.     Moowis  had  been  long  out  of  sight, 

when  the  sun  arose,  and  commenced  upon  his  snow-formed  body  the 

work  of  dissolution.    He  began  to  melt  away,  and  fall  to  pieces.    As 

Mbe  followed  him,  piece  after  piece  of  h^  cloihia^  were  found  in  the  path 
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GBie  int  SmbI  hm  mitum,  ikni  im  nMeeuii»|  then  his  leggiDS,  tben  hit 
oat,  and  oiker  putt  of  kit  gannentiL  As  the  heat  unbound  them,  they 
iitti  aU  Rtaraed  abo  to  their  debased  and  fihhy  condition.  The  way  led 
Ofer  focki.  throogh  viad  blls,  acran  marshes.  It  whirled  about  to  all 
foifltt  of  tlie  roipaw.  aad  had  no  ceitain  direction  or  object  Rag% 
booei^  leather,  beads.  IScstherSi  and  soiled  ribbons,  were  found,  but  she 
■erer  caa|rht  the  si^  of  Sloowis.  She  spent  the  day  in  wandering ;  and 
vheo  ewning  caiaer  she  was  no  nearer  the  obfect  of  her  search  than  in 
ike  morning,  bm  the  snow  haring  now  mehed,  she  had  completely  lost 
kii  trsck,  and  araadercd  abool,  anceitain  which  way  to  go,  and  in  a  tiato 
of  perfect  dcs|nir.  Fiading  heiself  hat,  she  begun,  with  bitter  cries,  to 
bewail  her  &ie. 

'^Hooaris.  Ifoowis,"  she  cried.  ^Nia  ge  won  e  win  ig,  ne  woo  e  win  ig** 
— 4hat  is — SloowB,  Moowii,yoa  hsTe  led  me  astray — you  are  leading  ma 
Mtiay.    And  widi  this  cry  she  oootiaoel  to  wander  in  the  woods. 

Somccinies  the  riUsge  girls  repeat  the  ahoTe  words,  rarying  the  ezpre^ 
Mu,  till  they  fonsiiiBie  an  irregular  kind  of  song,  which,  according*  lo 
da  fenoas  of  a  friendly  head,  may  he  set  down  as  fellows : — 

Jioovii!  Moowis! 


Where  art  thoof 

Ah  my  hfatest,  gayest  loveri 


I 

L 

r 


■  ? 


Moowii!  Aoowis! 

Ah  belMsva  me^ 
Eiamy  moan, 

Do  not    do  not,  hraTO  heart,  kmre  ma 
AO 


c. 


Moowii!  Moowis! 

Fool  print's  sanBhed^ 
Whither  wend  I, 

FsmJ,  lost,  detested,  banished, 
Most  I  die. 

Moowis !  Moowis ! 

Whither  goest, 
Eyehright  krrer. 

Ah  thoa  rarenoos  bird  that  knowcst, 
I  see  TOO  horer. 

GrclSng— circling. 

As  I  wander, 
Bl«iospy 

Where  I  fidi,  and  tben  to 
Osssy 


THE  LONE  LIGHTNING. 


AH   OZUIBWA  TALX. 


A  UTTLE  orphan  boy  who  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  was  once  living 
with  his  uncle,  who  treated  him  very  badly,  making  him  do  hard  things 
and  giving  him  very  little  to  eat ;  so  that  the  boy  pined  away,  he  never 
grew  much,  and  became,  through  hard  usage,  very  thin  and  light.  At 
last  the  uncle  felt  ashamed  of  this  treatment,  and  detennined  to  make 
amends  for  it,  by  fattening  him  up,  but  his  real  object  was,  to  kill  him 
by  over-feeding.  He  told  his  wife  to  give  the  boy  plenty  of  beards  meat, 
and  let  him  have  the  fat,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  best  part.  They 
were  both  very  assiduous  in  cramming  him,  and  one  day  came  near 
choking  him  to  death,  by  forcing  the  fat  down  hb  throat.  The  boy 
escaped  and  fled  from  the  lodge.  He  knew  not  where  to  go,  but  wan* 
dered  about.  When  night  came  on,  he  was  afraid  the  wild  beasts  would 
eat  him,  so  he  climbed  up  into  the  forks  of  a  high  pine  tree,  and  there 
fie  fell  asleep  in  the  branches,  and  had  an  aupoway,  or  ominous  dream. 

A  person  appeared  to  him  from  the  upper  sky,  and  said,  *'  My  poorlittle 
lad,  I  pity  you,  and  the  bad  usage  you  have  received  from  your  uncle 
has  led  me  to  visit  you :  follow  me,  and  step  in  my  tracks. "  Immediately 
his^leep  leA  him,  and  he  rose  up  and  followed  his  guide,  mounting  up 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  until  he  reached  the  upper  sky.  Here 
twelve  arrows  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  told  that  there  were 
a  great  many  manitoesin  the  northern  sky,'against  whom  he  must  go  to 
war,  and  try  to  waylay  and  shoot  them.  Accordingly  he  went  to  that 
part  of  the  sky,  and,  at  long  intervals,  shot  arrow  ader  arrow,  until  he 
had  expended  eleven,  in  vain  attempt  to  kill  the  manitoes.  At  the 
flight  of  each  arrow,  there  was  a  long  and  solitary  streak  of  lightning  is 
the  sky — then  all  was  clear  again,  and  not  a  cloud  or  spot  could  be  seen. 
The  twelfth  arrow  he  held  a  long  time  in  his  hands,  and  looked  around 
keenly  on  every  side  to  spy  the  manitoes  he  was  after.  But  these  rnaoi^ 
toes  were  very  cunning,  and  could  change  their  form  in  a  moment.  All 
they  feared  was  the  boy's  arrows,  for  these  were  magic  arrows,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  a  good  spirit,  and  had  power  to  kill  them,  if 
aimed  aright.  At  length,  the  boy  drew  up  his  last  arrow,  settled  in  his 
aim,  and  let  fly,  as  he  thought,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  chief  of  the 
manitoes  ;  but  before  the  arrow  reached  him,  he  changed  himself 
into  a  rock.  Into  this  rock,  the  head  of  the  arrow  sank  deep  and  stuck 
fast. 

^^  Now  your  gifts  are  all  expended,''  cried  the  enraged  manito,  *^  and  I 

will  make  an  example  of  your  audacity  and  pride  of  heart,  for  lifting 

your  bow  against  me" — and  so  saying,  he  transformed  the  boy  into  the 

Nazhik-a-wa  wa  sun,  or  Lone  Lightning,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 

iofthem  sky,  to  this  day.  ^_ 
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NOTED  RED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

WHO  HAVE  APPEARED  ON  TflE  WESTERN  CONTINENT. 


COKFESSIONS  OF    CATHERINE  OGEE  WYAN  AKWUT  OKWA; 

OR    THB    WOMAN    OF    THE    BLUE-ROBED    CLOUD, 
TBS  PBOPHKTS88  OF  CUKGOIMEGOM. 

[These  confessions  of  the  Western  Pythoness  were  made  after  she  had  relin* 
qnlihed  the  prophetic  office,  discarded  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Indian  Affr/diomand 
JUkmvm,  and  united  herself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which,  up  to 
oor  latest  dates,  she  remained  a  consistent  member.  They  are  narrated  in  her  own 
words.] 

When  I  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  my  mother 
told  me  to  look  out  for  something  that  would  happen  to  me.  Accordingly, 
one  morning  early,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  I  found  an  unusual  sign,  and 
rsD  ofl^  as  far  from  the  lodge  as  I  could,  and  remained  there  until  my 
mother  came  and  found  me  out.  She  knew  what  was  the  matter,  and 
brought  me  nearer  to  the  family  lodge,  and  bade  me  help  her  in  making 
I  small  lodge  of  branches  of  the  spruce  tree.  She  told  me  to  remain 
there,  and  keep  away  from  every  one,  and  as  a  diversion,  to  keep  myself 
employed  in  chopping  wood,  and  that  she  would  bring  me  plenty  of  pre* 
pared  bass  wood  bark  to  twist  into  twine.  She  told  me  she  would  come 
to  flee  me,  in  two  days,  and  that  in  the  meantime  I  must  not  even  taste 
mow. 

1  did  as  directed  ;    at  the  end  of  two  days  she  came  to  see  me.      I 
thought  she  would  surely  bring  me  something  to  eat,  but  to  my  disap- 
poiotroent  she  brought  nothing.      I  suffered  more  from  thirsty  than  hun- 
ger, though  I  felt  my  stomach  gnawing.     My  mother  sat  quietly  down 
ukI  said   (after  ascertaining  that  I  had  not    tasted   anythincr,  as  she 
liipecled), ««  My  child,  you  are  the  youngest  of  your  sisters,  and  none  are 
now  lefl  me  of  all  my  sons  and  children,  but  you  Jour^^  (alluding  to  her 
two  elder  sisters,  herself  and  a  little  son,  still  a  mere  lad).    "  Who  " 
•he  continued,  "  will  take  care  of  us  poor  wom»*n  ?     Now,  my  daughter 
liaieo  to  me,  and  try  to  obey.     Blacken  your  face  and  fast  reallf^  Hurt 
the  Master  of  Life  may  have  pity  on  you  and  me,  and  on  uf  all. 
lH)t,  io  the  least,  deviate  from  my  counsels,  ami  in  two  day*  n 
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will  come  to  you.  He  will  help  you,  if  you  are  determined  to  do  whtl 
is  right,  and  tell  me,  whether  you  are  favored  or  DOt,  by  the  fme  Great 
Spirit ;  and  if  your  risioDs  are  not  good,  reject  them."  So  aayiDg,  she 
departed. 

I  took  my  little  hatchet  and  cut  plenty  of  wood,  and  twisted  the  cord 
that  was  to  be  used  in  sewing  ap  puk  tooy  oan  tm,  or  mats,  for  the  use  of 
the  family.     Gradually,  I  began  to  feel  less  appetite,  hut  my  thirst  con- 
tinued ;  still  I  was  fearful  of  touching  the  snow  to  allay  it,  by  sucking  it, 
as  my  mother  had  told  me  that  if  I  did  so,  though  secretly,  the  Great 
Spirit  would  see  me,  and  the  lesser  spirits  also,  and  that  my  lasting 
would  be  of  no  use.     So  I  continued  to  &st  till  the  fourth  day,  when  my 
mother  came  with  a  little  tin  dish,  and  filling  it  with  snow,  she  came  to 
my  lodge,  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  I  had  followed  her  injunc- 
tions.    She  melted  the  snow,  ai^  told  me  to  drink  it.     I  did  so,  and 
felt  refreshed,  but  had  a  desire  for  more,  which  she  told  me  would 
not  do,  and  f  contented  myself  with  what  she  had  given  me.     She  again 
told  me  to  get  and  follow  a  good  vision — a  vision  that  might  not  only  do 
us  good,  but  also  benefit  mankind,  if  I  could.     She  then  left  me,  and  for 
she  did  not  come  near  me,  nor  any  human  being,  and  I  wu 
left  to  my  own  reflections.    The  night  of  the  sixth  day,  I  fieincied  a  voice 
called  to  me,  and  said  :  '^  Poor  child !  I  pity  your  condition  ;  come,  you 
are  invited  this  way  ^"  and  I  thought  the  voice  proceeded  from  a  certain 
distance  from  my  lodge..   I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  going  to  the  ^t 
from  which  the  voice  came,  found  a  thin  shining  path,  like  a  silver  e<wd, 
which  I  followed.     It  led  straight  forward,  and,  it  seemed,  upward. 
No.  3.    After  going  a  short  distance  I  stood  still,  and  saw  on  my  right 
hand  the  new  moon,  with  a  flame  rising  from  the  top  like  a  candle, 
which  threw  around  a  broad  light.     No.  4.   On  the  left  appeared  the 
sun,  near  the  point  of  its  setting.     No.  11.  I  went  on,  and  I  beheld  od 
my  right  the  face  of  Kau  ge  gag  be  quay  or  the  everlasting  woman.  No. 
5,  who  told  me  her  name,  and  said  to  me,  *'  I  give  you  my  name,  tixl 
you  may  give  it  to  another.     I  also  give  you  that  which  I  have,  life  eve^ 
lasting.     I  give  you  long  life  on  the  earth,  and  skill  in  saving  life  in 
others.    Go,  you  are  called  on  high.'' 

I  went  on,  and  saw  a  man  standing  with  a  large  circular  body,  vi 
rays  from  his  head,  like  horns.  No.  6.  He  said,  **  Fear  not,  my  name  is 
Monedo  Wininees,  or  the  Little  man  Spirit.  I  give  this  name  to  vou 
first  son.  It  is  my  life.  Go  to  the  place  you  are  called  to  visit."  I  fol- 
lowed the  path  till  I  could  see  that  it  led  up  to  an  opening  in  the  sky^ 
when  I  heard  a  voice,  and  standing  still,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  standing 
near  the  path,  whose  head  was  surrounded  with  a  brilliant  halo,  and  hit 
hreast  was  covered  with  squares.  No.  7.  He  said  to  me  :  *^  Look  at 
me.  my  name  is  0  Shau  wau  e  getghickj  or  the  Bright  Blue  Sky.  Itn 
the  veil  that  covers  the  opening  into  the  sky.     Stand  and  listen  to  me. 
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Do  Dot  be  afiraid.     I  «in  ^ing  to  fudow  too  with  pits  of  lifr«  aad  put 
you  in  amy  thai  yoa  may  withstand  and  endarr.^^     ImoMdiately  I  saw 
myself  encircled  with  bright  points  which  lesled  against  me  like  needles, 
but  gave  me  no  paio>  and  they  fell  at  my  feet.     No.  9.  This  was  lepeat* 
ed  several  times,  and  at  each  time  they  fell  to  the  ground.      He  said^ 
*^  wait  and  do  not  fear,  till  I  have  said  and  done  all  I  am  about  to  do.^* 
I  then  felt  different  instruments,  first  like  awls,  and  then  like  nails  stuck 
into  my  flesh,  but  neither  did  they  give  me  pain,  but  like  the  needles,  fell 
It  my  feet,  as  often  as  they  appeared.      He  then  said,  ^^  that  is  good," 
netniDg  my  trial  by  these  points.     **  You  will  see  length  of  days.     Ad- 
Tioce  a  little  fiuther,''  said  he.     I  did  so,  and  stood  at  the  commence* 
Bwat  of  the  opening.   *^  You  have  arrived,"  said  he,  ^'  at  the  limit  you  can- 
not pass.    I  give  you  my  name,  you  can  give  it  to  another.     Now,  le- 
torn !  Look  around  you.  *  There  is  a  conveyance  for  you.   No.  10.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  get  on  its  back,  and  when  you  get  to  your  lodge,  you  must 
teke  that  which  sustains  the  human  body."    I  turned,  and  saw  a  kind  of 
fiih  swimming  in  the  air,  and  getting  upon  it  as  directed,  was  carried 
lack  with  celerity,  my  hair  floating  behind  me  in  the  air.     And  as  soon 
M I  got  back,  my  vision  ceased. 

In  the  morning,  being  the  sixth  day  of  my  &st,my  mother  came  with 
I  little  bit  of  dried  trout     But  such  was  my  sensitiveness  to  all  sounds, 
mm)  my  increased  power  of  scent,  produced  by  fasting,  that  before  she 
came  in  sight  I  heard  her,  while  a  great  way  off*,  and  when  she  came  in,  I 
ooald  not  bear  the  smell  of  the  fish  or  herself  either.    She  said,  "  1  have 
broQght  something  for  you  to  eat,  only  a  mouthful,  to  prevent  your  dy* 
iog.^'    She  prepared  to  cook  it,  but  1  said,  ^*  Mother,  forbear,  I  do  not 
wiih  to  eat  it — the  smell  is  offensive  to  me."    She  accordingly  left  oiT 
pKparii^  to  cook  the  fish,  and  again  encouraged  me  to  persevere,  and  try  to 
become  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  old  i^e  and  bereaved  state,  and  left  me. 
I  attempted  to  cut  wood,  as  usual,  but  in  the  effort  I  fell  back  on  the 
niov,  from  weariness,  and  lay  some  time ;  at  last  I  made  an  effort  and 
rose,  and  went  to  my  lodge  and  lay  down.     I  again  saw  the  vision,  and 
^h  person  who  had  before  spoken  to  me,  and  heard  the  promises  of 
tii^rent  kinds  made  to  roe,  and  the  songs.     I  went  the  same  path  which 
I  had  pursued  before,  and  met  with  the  same  reception.     I  also  htd 
toother  vision,  or  celestial  visit,  which  I  shall   presently  relate*     1 
mother  came  again  on  the  seventh  day,  and  brought  me  some  pOMi 
corn  boiled  in  $ium  waiv^  for  she  said  I  must  not  drink  waler  tfCmX 
or  river.     After  taking  it|  I  related  my  vision  to  her.     She  said  fl 
good,  and  spoke  to  me  to  cbotinoe  my  fast  three  days  longer.    1  #1 
at  the  end  of  which  she  took  one  home,  and  made  a  feast  h  Iw 
sneicM,  and  invited  a  great  many  guests.    I  was  told  m 
and  to  take  nothing  foo  hearty  or  sabstantial ;  hot  this 
(or  my  ahstiseaee  bad  made  my  senses  so  adrte,  thai 
a  gross  and  da^reeahle  odor. 
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After  tlie  sevenlh  day  of  my  &8t  (she  continued),  while  I 
lying  in  my  lodge,  I  saw  a  dark  round  object  descending  from  ihe  sky 
like  a  round  stone,  and  enter  my  lodge.  As  it  came  near,  I  saw  that 
it  had  small  feet  and  hands  like  a  human  hody.  It  spoke  to  me  and  said, 
^  I  give  you  the  gift  of  seeing  into  futurity,  that  you  may  use  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  yourself  and  the  Indians — your  relations  and  tribes-people." 
It  then  departed,  but  as  it  went  away,  it  assumed  wings,  and  looked  to 
me  like  the  red-headed  woodpecker. 

In  consequence  of  being  thus  favored,  I  assumed  the  arts  of  a  medicine 
woman  and  a  prophetess  ;   but  never  those  of  a  Wabeno.      The  first 
time  I  exercised  the  prophetical  art,  was  at  the  strong  and  repeated  soli- 
citations of  my  friends.     It  was  in  the  winter  season,  and  they  were  then 
encamped  west  of  the  VVisacoda,  or  Brule  river  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
between  it  and  the  plains  west.      There  were,  besides  my  mother's 
family  and  relatives,  a  considerable  number  of  families.      They  had 
been  some  time  at  the  place,  and  were  near  starving,  as  they  could  find 
no  game.    One  evening  the  chief  of  the  party  came  into  my  mother's 
lodge.     I  had  lain  down,  and  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  he  request- 
ed of  my  mother  that  she  would  allow  me  to  try  my  skill  to  relieve  them. 
My  mother  spoke  to  me,  and  after  some  conversation,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent.    I  told  them  to  build  the  Jee  suk  aim,  or  prophet's  lodge,  tfrosy, 
and  gave  particular  directions  for  it.     I  directed  that  it  should  consist  o( 
ten  posts  or  saplings,  each  of  a  different  kind  of  wood,  which  I  named. 
When  it  was  finished,  and  tightly  wound  with  skins,  the  entire  popuUitioo 
of  the  encampment  assembled  around  it  and  I  went  in,  taking  only  a 
small  drum.     I  immediately  knelt  down,  and  holding  my  head  near  the 
ground,  in  a  position  as  near  as  may  be  prostrate,  began  beating  n^ 
drum,  and  reciting  my  songs  or  incantations.     The  lodge  commenced 
shaking  violently,  by  supernatural  means.      I  knew  this,  by  the  com- 
pressed current  of  air  above,  and  the  noise  of  motion.     This  being  regard- 
ed by  me,  and  by  all  without,  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits  I 
consulted,  I  ceased  beating  and  singing,  and  lay  still,  waiting  for  qoeationi, 
in  the  position  I  had  at  first  assumed. 

The  first  question  put  to  me,  was  in  relation  to  the  game,  and  when 
it  was  to  be  found.  The  response  was  given  by  the  orbicular  spirit, 
who  had  appeared  to  me.  He  said,  ^^  How  short-sighted  you  are ! 
If  you  will  go  in  a  toest  direction,  you  will  find  game  in  abundance." 
Next  day  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  they  all  moved  westward,  the 
hunters,  as  usual,  going  far  ahead.  They  had  not  proceeded  fieir  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  former  hunting  circle,  when  they  came  upon  tracb 
of  moose,  and  that  day,  they  killed  a  female  and  two  young  moose, 
nearly  full-grown.  They  pitched  their  encampment  aneW|  and  had 
abundance  of  animal  food  in  this  new  positior. 

My  reputation  was  established  by  this  success,  and  I  wai  ate* 
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wares  noted  in  the  tribe,  in  the  art  of  a  medicine  woman,  and  sung 

the  songs  which  I  have  givf n  to  you.     About  four  years  after,  I  was 

mairied  to  O  Mush  Kow  Egeezhick,  or  the  ijtrong  Sky,  who  was  a 

Tery  active  and  successful  hunter,  and  kept  his  lodge  well  supplied 

with  food ;  and  we  lived  happy.     After  I  had  had  two  children,  a  gin 

tod  a  boy,  we  went  out,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  in  the  spring,  to 

visit  the  white  settlements.     One  night,  while  we  were  encamped  at  the 

head  of  the  portage  at  Pauwating  (the  Falls  of  St.  Mary's),  angry  words 

passed  between  my  husband  and  a  half  Frenchman  named  Gaultier,  who, 

with  his  two  cousins,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  drew  their  knives  and  a 

tomahawk,  and  stabbed  and  cut  him  in  four  or  five  places,  in  his  bo<ly,  head 

and  thighs.     This  happened  the  first  year  that  the  Americans  came  to 

that  place  (1822).     He  had  gone  out  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  to 

visit  the  tent  of  Gaultier.     Having  been  urged  by  one  of  the  trader's 

men  to  take  liquor  that  evening,  and  it  being  already  late,  1  desired  him 

Dot  to  go,  but  to  defer  his  visit  till  next  day  ;  and  after  he  had  left  the 

lodge,  1  felt  a  sudden  presentiment  of  evil,  and  I  went  after  him,  and  re 

newed  my  efforts  in  vain.     He  told  me  to  return,  and  as  1  had  two  chil 

dren  in  the  lodge,  the  youngest  of  whom,  a  boy,  was  still  in  his  cradle, 

tnd  then  ill,  I  sat  up  with  him  late,  and  waited  and  waited,  till  a  late 

hour,  and  then  fell  asleep  from  exhaustion.     I  slept  very  sound.     The 

first  I  knew,  was  a  violent  shaking  from  a  girl,  a  niece  of  Gaultier's, 

who  told  me  my  husband  and  Gaultier  were  all  the  time  quarrelling.    I 

arose,  and  went  up  the  stream  to  Gaultier's  camp  fire.      It  was  nearly 

out,aDd  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  it  blaze.     I  looked  into  his  tent,  but  all 

was  dark  and  not  a  soul  there.     They  had  suddenly  fled,  although  I  did 

Aot  at  the  moment  know  the  cause.     I  tried  to  make  a  light  to  find  my 

husband,  but  could  find  nothing  dry,  for  it  had  rained  very  hard  the  day 

before.     After  being  out  a  while  my  vision  became  clearer,  and  turning 

toward  the  river  side,  I  saw  a  dark  object  lying  near  the  shore,  on  a 

grassy  opening.     I  was  attracted  by  something  glistening,  which  turned 

oot  to  be  his  ear-rings.     I  thought  he  was  asleep,  and  in  stooping  to 

awake  him,  I  slipped  and  fell  on  my  knees.     I  had  slipped  in  his  blood 

on  the  grass,  and  putting  my  hand  on  his  face,  found  him  dead.     In  the 

morning  the  Indian  agent  came  with  soldiers  from  the  fort,  to  see  what 

had  happened,  but  the  murderer  and  all  his  bloody  gang  of  relatives  had 

M.    The  agent  gave  orders  to  have  the  body  buried  in  the  old  lodiaa 

barial  ground,  below  the  Falls. 

My  aged  mother  was  encamped  about  a  mile  off,  at  this  time.    I  took 
my  two  children  in  the  morning,  and  fled  to  her  lodge.     She  had  jnsl 
heard  of  the  murder,  and  was  crying  as  I  entered.     I  reminded  her  tbit 
it  was  an  act  of  providence,  to  which  we  must  submit.    She  m  *  *' 
for  me  and  my  poor  helpless  children  that  she  was  ctying^-^l 
left  as  she  Ittd  been,  years  before,  with  nobody  to  pr^ridb 
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With  her  I  returned  to  my  native  country  at  Chegoimegoo/  on  Lake 
'  Superior. 

Thus  Omt,  her  own  narrative.    Wo  hope,  in  a  future  number,  to  giTe 

iiirther  particulars  of  her  varied,  and  rather  eventful  life  ;  together  with 
Nipecimens  of  her  medicioei  and  prophetic  songs. 


RULING  CHIEF  OF  THE  MIAMIS. 

Died,  on  the  13th  inst.  (August,  1841),  at  his  residence  on  the  St 
Mary  V,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  this  city,  John  B.  Richardville, 
principal  chief  of  the  Miami  nation  of  Indiana,  aged  about  eighty  yean. 

Chief  Richardville,  or  *^  Piskewak*^  (which  is  an  Indian  name,  mean« 
ing  in  English  <'  wild-cat*'),  was  bom  on  the  point  across  the  Maumee 
river,  opposite  this  city,  under  or  near  a  large  apple  tree,  on  the  Cum  of 
the  late  Colonel  Coles  ;  and  at  a  very  early  age,  by  succession,  became 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  his  mother  being  chieftainess  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  His  situation  soon  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  whites,  and  be 
was  in  several  engagements,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  cele- 
brated slaughter  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  one  mile  north  of  this  atft 
designated  as  ''  Harmar's  Defeat,"  where  several  hundred  whites,  onder 
General  Harmar,  were  cut  off  in  attempting  to  ford  the  river^  by  the  Lh 
dians,  who  lay  in  ambush  on  the  opposite  shore,  by  firing  upon  the 
whites  when  in  the  act  of  crossing ;  which  slaughter  crimsoned  the  river 
a  number  of  days  for  several  miles  below  with  the  blood  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims. 

The  Chief  is  universally  spoken  of  as  having  been  kind  and  humane  to 
prisoners — far  more  so  than  most  of  his  race  ;  and  as  soon  as  peace  wat 
'restored,  became  a  worthy  citizen,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  thf 
whites  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  spoke  good  French  and  English,  •> 
well  as  his  native  tongue ;  and  for  many  years  his  house,  which  b  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's,  and  which  was  always 
open  for  the  reception  of  friends — was  a  place  of  resort  for  parties  of 
pleasure,  who  always  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  his  house. 

The  old  man  was  strictly  honest,  but  remarkably  watchful  of  his  in 
terest,  and  amassed  a  fortune  exceeding  probably  a  million  of  dollais, 
consisting  of  nearly  $200,000  in  specie  on  hand,  and  the  balance  in  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  real  estate,  which  he  has  dbtributed  by  *'  will'' 
among  his  numerous  relations  with  ''  even-handed  justice."  He  had 
always  expressed  a  great  anxiety  to  live,  but  when  he  became  consdous 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  '^e  resigned  himself  with 
perfect  composure,  saying  that  it  was  ordered  that  all  must  die,  and  be 
was  then  ready  and  willing  to  answer  the  call  of  the  **  Great  Spirit" 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Catholic  burying-ground  with  isli* 
^[iotts  ceremonies. — Forf  Wajfne  (Ind.)  SeniineL 


THE  MAGICIAN  OP  LAKE  HURON. 

tM    OTTOWA  TALK    BSI.ATSO    BT    MABVMWA    IH  TBB    MDIAH    TOMOVB,  TO    MtL 

OBOiaS  JOBBSTOB. 

At  the  time  that  the  Ottowas  inhabited  the  Manatoline  Islanda, 
m  Lake  HoroD,  there  was  a  fiunous  magician  living  amongat  them  whoae 
DMne  was  MasswSweinini,  or  the  Livii^  Statue.     It  ha{>peiied,  by  the 
fataoe  of  war,  that  the  Ottowa  tribe  were  driyen  off  that  chalh  of 
Usods  by  the  Iroquois,  and  obliged  to  flee  away  to  the  country  lying 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  to  the  banks  of  a 
like  which  is  still  called,  by  the  French,  and  in  memory  of  this  migra- 
tion, Lac  Comioriettej  or  the  lake  of  the  Cnt«earB,  a  term  which  is  their 
••Ml  de  guerre  for  this  tribe.     But  the  magician  fifasswaweinini  re- 
tmmd  behind  on  the  wide-atretching  and  picturesque  A^Ianatoulins,  a 
iroup  of  islands  whidi  had  been  deemed,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  manitoes  or  spirits.    His  object  was  to  act  as  a 
teatinel  to  his  countrymen,  and  keep  a  close  watch  on  their  enemies,  the 
koqoois,  that  he  might  give  timely  information  of  their  movements. 
He  had  with  him  two  boys ;  with  their  aid  he  paddled  stealthily  around 
the  shores,  kept  himself  secreted  in  nooks  and  bays,  and  hauled  up  hb 
eiooe  every  night,  into  thick  woods,  and  carefully  obliterated  his  tracks 
apoQthe  wnd. 

Oae  day  he  rose  very  eariy,  and  started  on  a  hunting  excursion,  leav- 
ing the  boys  asleep,  and  limiting  himself  to  the  thick  woods,  lest  he 
ihoQld  be  discovered.  At  length  he  came  unexpectedly  to  the  borders 
of  ID  extensive  open  plain.  After  gazing  around  him,  and  seeing  no 
one,  he  directed  his  steps  across  it,  intending  to  strike  the  0|'posite  side 
of  it ;  while  travelling,  he  discovered  a  man  of  small  stature,  who  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  plain  before  him,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
He  wore  a  red  feather  on  his  head,  and  coming  up  with  a  ^miliar  air, 
iccoited  Masswaweinini  by  name,  and  said  gaily,  ^'  Where  are  you 
going  ?^'  He  then  took  out  his  smoking  apparatus,  and  invited  him  to 
•Qioke.  **  Ph^y,"  said  he,  .while  thus  engaged,  ^'  wherein  does  your 
strength  lie."  ^*  My  strength,"  answered  Massw&weinini,  **  is  similar 
to  the  hunnan  race,  and  common  to  the  strength  given  to  them,  and  no 
•tronger."  u  yf^  jg^^i  wrestle,"  said  the  man  of  the  red  feather.  ^'  If 
yoa  Aonld  make  me  fiill,  you  will  say  to  me,  I  have  thrown  you,  Wa 
9e  as  Ha." 

As  soon  as  tbey.had  fiobhed  smoking  and  put  up  their  pipe,  the  wrest* 
ling  began.     For  a  long  time  the  strife  was  doubtful.     The  s^n*ngth  of 
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MassiH^awelDini  was  every  moment  growing  fainter.  The  mtn  of  the : 
feather,  though  small  of  stature,  proved  himself  very  active,  but 
length  he  was  foiled  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Immediately  his  adv 
sary  cried  out,  '^  I  have  thrown  .you :  tea  ge  me  na  ;"  and  in  an  inrti 
his  antagonist  had  vanished.  On  looking  to  the  spot  where  he  had  fidli 
he  discovered  a  crooked  ear  of  mondaminj  or  Indian  corn,  lying  on  t 
ground,  with  the  usual  red  hairy  tassel  at  the  top.  While  he  was  gi 
ing  at  this  strange  sight,  and  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  a  voice  a 
dressed  him  from  the  ground.  '^  Now,"  said  the  speaking  ear,  for  (* 
voice  came  from  it,  '^  divest  me  of  my  covering — leave  nothing  to  hii 
my  body  from  your  eyes.  You  must  then  separate  me  into  parts,  poi 
ing  off  my  body  from  the  spine  upon  which  I  grow.  Throw  md  HH 
difi^rent  parts  of  the  plain.  Then  break  my  spine  and  scatter  it  is  am 
pieces  near  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  return  to  visit  the  place,  aft 
one  moon.^^ 

Masswiweinini  obeyed  these  directions,  and  immediately  set  oat  oa  k 
return  to  his  lodge.  On  the  way  he  killed  a  deer,  and  on  reaching  k 
canoe,  he  found  the  boys  still  asleep.  He  awoke  them  and  told  then 
cook  his  venison,  but  he  carefully  concealed  from  them  his  adventu 
At  the  expiration  of  the  moon  he  again,  ahne^  visited  his  wieiUii 
ground,  and  to  his  surprise,  found  the  plain  filled  with  the  spikes  ai 
blades  of  new  grown  com.  In  the  place  where  he  had  thrown  the  piee 
of  cob,  he  found  pumpkin  vines  growing  in  great  luxuriance.  He  eo 
cealed  thb  discovery  also,  carefully  from  the  young  lads,  and  alter  1 
return  busied  himself  as  usual,  in  \'iatching  the  movements  of  his  enemi 
along  the  coasts  of  the  island.  This  he  continued,  till  summer  dre 
near  its  close.  He  then  directed  his  canoe  to  the  coast  of  that  p 
of  the  island  where  he  had  wrestled  with  the  Red  Plume,  drew  ap  I 
canoe,  bid  the  lads  stay  by  it,  and  a^in  visited  his  wrestling  groQD 
He  found  the  corn  in  full  ear,  and  pumpkins  of  an  immense  size.  E 
plucked  ears  of  corn,  and  gathered  some  of  the  pumpkins,  when  a  vom 
again  addressed  him  from  the  cornfield.  **  Masswiweinini,  you  bti 
conquered  me.  Had  you  not  done  so,  your  existence  would  have  b€C 
forfeited.  Victory  has  crowned  your  strength,  and  from  henceforth  yo 
shall  never  be  in  want  of  my  body.  It  will  be  nourishment  for  the  bi 
map  race."    Thus  his  ancestors  received  the  gift  of  com. 

Masswaweinini  now  retumed  to  his  canoe,  and  informed  the  you 
men  of  his  discovery,  and  showed  them  specimens.  They  were  afbN 
bhed  and  delighted  with  the  novelty. 

There  were,  in  those  days,  many  wonderful  things  done  on  tha 
islands.  One  night,  while  MasswSw&'inini  was  lying  down,  he  hm 
Toices  speaking,  but  he  still  kept  his  head  covered,  as  if  he  had  n 
beard  them.  One  voice  said,  *^  This  is  Masswaw^'inini,  and  we  mortf 
his  heart.''     "  In  what  way  can  we  get  it  ?"  said  another  voice.    **  Yc 
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most  put  jour  hand  in  his  mooth,"  replied  the  fint  voice,  ^ind  draw  it 

oat  that  wmy."      Maaswlw^iiiini  still  kept  quiet,  sod  did  not  stir.    Ha 

soon  feH  the  hand  of  a  penon  thrust  in  his  nnioth.     Whes  sofficiently 

§u  in,  he  bit  off  the  fingers,  and  thus  escaped  the  danger.    The  Toicea 

then  retired,  and  he  was  no  further  molested.    On  examinii^  the  fingers 

m  the  morning,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  them  long  wampum  beads, 

jf  hich  ase  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  all  the  Indian  tribes.    He  had 

i^j  as  was  his  custom,  in  the  thick  woods.    On  going  out  to  the  open 

ibore,  at  a  reiy  early  hour,  he  saw  a  canoe  at  asmall  distance,  tempora- 

lily  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;   on  coming  closer,  he  found  a  man  in  the 

bows  and  another  in  the  stem,  with  their  arms  and  hands  extended  in  a 

filed  position.      One  of  them  had  lost  its  fingers :  it  was  evidently  the 

nan  who  had  attempted  to  thrust  his  arm  down  his  throat.    They  were 

two  Pukwudjininees,  or  fairies*    Eut  on  looking  closer,  they  were  found 

to  be  transformed  into  statues  of  stone.     He  took  these  stone  images  on 

diore,  and  set  them  up  in  the  woods. 

Tlieir  canoe  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  which  it  is  possi- 
He  to  imagine,  four  fathoms  in  length,  and  filled  with  bags  of  treasures 
ef  erery  description  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  These 
Isgs  were  of  different  weight,  according  to  their  contents.  He  busied 
Umself  in  quickly  carrying  them  into  the  woods,  together  with  the  canoe, 
which  he  concealed  in  a  caye.  One  of  the  fairy  images  then  spoke  to 
him  and  said :  "  In  this  manner,  the  Ottowa  canoes  will  hereafter  be 
losded,  when  they  pass  along  this  cosst,  although  your  nation  are  driven 
iwty  by  their  cruel  enemies  the  Iroquois."  The  day  now  began  to  dawn 
Iblly,  when  he  returned  to  his  two  young  companions,  who  were  still 
uleep.  He  awoke  them,  and  exultingly  bid  them  cook,  for  he  had 
bought  abundance  of  meat  and  fish,  and  other  viands,  the  giAs  of  the 
biiies. 

After  this  displ^  of  good  fortune,  he  bethought  him  of  his  aged  father 
and  mother,  who  were  in  exile  at  the  Ottowa  lake.  To  wish,  and  to 
seeomptiah  his  wish,  were  but  the  work  of  an  instant  with  Mass* 
wXwSinini. 

One  night  as  he  lay  awake,  reflectmg  on  their  condition,  ikr  awsj 
from  their  native  fields,  and  in  exile,  he  resolved  to  visit  them,  aod 
bring  them  back  to  behdd  and  to  participate  in  his  abundance*  To 
a  common  tiaveUer,  it  would  be  a  journey  of  twenty  or  thirty  dajfl^ 
but  Maaswaweinini  was  at  their  lodge  before  daylight*  He  feuod  tbcm 
arieep,  and  took  them  up  sofUy  in  his  arms  and  fli^w  away  with  thtm 
throng  the  air,  and  brought  them  to  his  camp  on  the  MaaalolhMSy  or 
Spirit^  Uaads.  When  they  awoke,  their  astonishment  wm  at  ili  M^ 
est  pitch  ;  and  was  only  equalled  fay  their  delight  in  fiodfag  thai 
in  their  womH  lodge,  m  their  native  countfy,  and  siifroiioiai  wU 
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Masswaw^lnini  went  and  built  them  a  lodge,  near  the  corn  and  wrest- 
ling plain.  He  then  plucked  some  ears  of  the  corn,  and  taking  some  of 
the  pumpkins,  brought  them  to  his  father  and  mother.  He  then  told 
them  how  he  had  obtained  the  precious  gift,  by  wrestling  with  a  spirit  in 
red  plumes,  and  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  it  in  his  fields.  He 
also  told  them  of  the  precious  canoe  of  the  fidries,  loaded  with  sacks  of 
the  most  costly  and  valuable  articles.  But  one  thing  seemed  necessary 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  his  father,  which  he  observed  by  seeijog 
him  repeatedly  at  night  looking  into  his  smoking  pouch.  He  compre- 
hended hb  meaning  in  a  moment.  ^'  It  is  tobacco,  my  father,  that  yoq 
want.  You  shall  also  have  this  comfort  in  two  days."  '^  But  where," 
replied  the  old  man,  "  can  you  get  it — ^away  from  all  supplies,  and  so^ 
rounded  by  your  enemies  ?"  "  My  enemies,"  he  answered,  ^'  shall  sop* 
ply  it — I  will  go  over  to  the  Nadowas  of  the  Bear  totem,  living  st 
Penetanguishine. " 

The  old  man  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  journey,  knowiif 
their  blood-thirsty  character,  but  in  vain.  Masswaw^inini  determioed 
immediately  to  go.  It  was  now  winter  weather,  the  lake  was  fipona 
over,  but  he  set  out  on  the  ice,  and  although  it  is  forty  leagues,  he  reach* 
ed  Penetanguishine  the  same  evening.  The  Nadowas  discerned  him 
coming — they  were  amazed  at  the  swiftness  of  his  motions,  and  thinkiif 
him  somewhat  supernatural,  feared  him,  and  invited  him  to  rest  in  their 
lodges,  but  he  thanked  them,  saying  that  he  preferred  making  a  fire 
near  the  shore.  In  the  evening  they  visited  him,  and  were  anxious  to 
know  the  object  of  his  journey,  at  so  inclement  a  season.  He  said  it  was 
merely  to  get  some  tobacco  for  his  father.  They  immediately  made  a 
contribution  of  the  article  and  gave  it  to  him.  During  the  night  th^ 
however  laid  a  plot  to  kill  him.  Some  of  the  old  men  rushed  into  Ik 
lodge,  their  leader  crying  out  to  him,  '^  You  are  a  de^  man."  '^  No,  I 
am  not,"  said  Masswaweinini,  '^  but  you  are,"  accompanying  his  words 
with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  which  laid  the  Nadowa  dead  at  his  fiMt 
Another  and  another  came,  to  supply  the  place  of  their  fallen  comrade,  but 
he  despatched  them  in  like  manner,  as  quickly  as  they  came,  until  be  bad 
killed  six.  He  then  took  all  the  tobacco  from  their  /raiokii^  pouches. 
By  this  time,  the  day  began  to  dawn,  when  he  set  out  for  bis  &tber^ 
lodge,  which  he  reached  with  incredible  speed,  and  before  twilkbti 
spread  out  his  trophies  before  the  old  man. 

When  spring  returned,  his  cornfield  grew  up,  without  plantiif ,  or 
any  care  on  his  part,  and  thus  the  maize  was  introduced  among  Ui 
people  and  their  descendants,  who  have  ever  been  noted,  and  ive  at  this 
day,  for  their  fine  crops  of  this  grain,  and  their  industry  in  ite  cohifa- 
tion.  It  is  from  their  custom  of  tnlding  in  this  article,  that  tlin  tAeail 
called  Ottowas. 


CORN-PLANTING,  AND  ITS  INCIDENTS. 

The  zea,  inais,  originally  farniabed  the  principal  article  of  subsistence 
among  all  the  tribes  of  this  race,  north  and  south.  U  laid  ,at  the  foundar 
tioD  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  types  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  in- 
cipient gieamings  of  it,  among  the  more  warlike  tribes  of  the  Iroquois, 
Natchez,  Lenapees,  and  others,  of  northern  latitudes.  They  esteem  it  so 
important  and  divine  a  grain,  that  their  story-tellers  invented  various  tales^ 
in  which  this  idea  b  symbolized  under  the  form  o(  a  special  gift  from  the 
Great  Spirit  The  Odjibwa-Algonquins,  who  call  it  Mon-da-min,  that  is, 
the  Spirit's  grain  or  berry,  have  a  pretty  story  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
talk  in  full  tassel,  is  represented  as  descending  from  the  sky,  under  the 
gaise  of  a  handsome  youth,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  young  man  at 
his  fiist  of  virility,  or  coming  to  manhood. 

It  is  well  known  that  corn-planting,  and  corn-gathering,  at  least  among 
all  the  still  uncolonized  tribes,  are  left  entirely  to  the  females  and  children, 
and  a  few  superannuated  old  men  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps, 
that  this  labour  is  not  compulsory,  and  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  females 
as  a  just  equivalent,  in  their  view,  for  the  onerous  and  continuous  labour 
of  the  other  sex,  in  providing  meats,  and  skins  for  clothing,  by  the  chase, 
tod  in  defending  their  villages  against  their  enemies,  and  keeping  intruders 
off  their  territories.  A  good  Indian  housewife  deems  ibis  a  part  of  her 
prerogative,  and  prides  herself  to  have  a  store  of  corn  to  exercise  her  hos- 
pitality, or  duly  honour  her  husband^s  hospitality,  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  lodge  guests. 

The  area  of  ground  planted  is  not.  comparitively,  large.  This  matter 
is  essentially  regulated  by  the  number  of  the  family,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Spring  is  a  leisure  season  with  them,  and  by  its  genial  and  re- 
viving influence,  invites  to  labour.  An  Indian  female  has  no  cows 
to  milk,  no  flax  to  spin,  no  yarn  to  reel  Even  thos^j  labours,  which,  at 
^er  sea^frifo  fall  to  her  share,  are  now  intermitted.  She  has  apukwas  to 
gather  to  fnle  mats.     Sugar-making  has  ended.     She  has  no  skins  to 


(iress,  foiwUb^unt  has  ended,  the  animals  being  out  of  season.      It  is  at 

this  time  that  the  pelt  grows  bad,  the'air  becomes  loose  and  falls  ofl^,  and 

t^ture  itself  teaches  the  huntef,  that  the  species  must  have  repose,  and  be 

>Uowed  a  iiatle  time  to  replenish.    Under  these  circumstances  the  mistresi 
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of  the  lodge  and  her  train,  sally  out  of  the  lodge  into  the  corn-field,  and 
with  the  light  pemidge-ag  akwut,  or  small  hoe,  open  up  the  soft  ground 
and  deposit  their  treasured  mondamin. 

The  Indian  is  emphatically  a  superstitious  heing,  helieving  in  all  sorts 
of  magical,  and  secret,  and  wonderful  influences.  Woman,  herself,  comes 
in  for  no  small  share  of  these  supposed  influences.  1  shrewdly  suspect 
that  one  half  of  the  credit  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  war- 
rior, on  the  score  of  virtue,  in  his  treatment  of  captives,  is  due  alone  to  his 
superstitions.  He  is  afraid,  at  all  times,  to  spoil  his  luck,  cross  his  fate, 
and  do  some  untoward  act,  by  which  he  might,  perchance,  fall  under  a 
bad  spiritual  influence. 

To  the  w^wun,  or  wife — the  equd,  or  woman,  to  the  guh  or  mother,— 
to  the  equizas,  or  girl,  and  to  the  danis,  or  daughter,  and  sh^noa,  or 
sister,  he  looks,  as  wielding,  in  their  several  capacities,  whether  kindred 
or  not,  these  mystic  influences  over  his  luck.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
female  never  walks  in  the  path  before  him.  It  is  an  unpropitious  sign.  If 
she  cross  his  track,  when  he  is  about  to  set  out  on  a  hunting,  or  war  ex- 
cursion, his  luck  is  gone.  If  she  is  ill,  from  natural  causes,  she  cannot 
even  stay  in  the  same  wigwam.  She  cannot  use  a  cup  or  a  bowl  without 
rendering  it,  in  his  view,  unclean. 

A  singular  proof  of  this  belief,  in  both  sexes,  of  the  mysterious  influence 
of  the  steps  of  a  woman  on  the  vegetable  and  insect  creation,  is  found  in  an 
ancient  custom,  which  was  related  to  me,  respecting  corn-planting.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  hunter's  wife,  when  the  field  of  corn  had  been 
p'anted,  to  choose  the  first  dark  or  overclouded  evening,  to  perform  a 
secret  circuit,  sans  habilen^ent,  around  the  field.  For  this  purpose  she 
slipt  out  of  the  lodge  in  the  evening,  unobserved,  to  some  obscure  nook, 
where  she  completely  disrobed.  Then  taking  her  matchecota,  or  princi- 
pal  garment  in  one  hand,  she  dragged  it  around  the  field.  This  vva& 
thought  to  ensure  a  prolific  crop,  and  to  prevent  the  assaults  of  insects  and 
worms  upon  the  grain.  It  was  supposed  they  could  not  creep  over  the 
charmed  line. 

But  if  corn-planting  be  done  in  a  lively  and  satisfied,  and  not  a  slavish 
spirit,  corn-gathering  and  husking  is  a  season  of  decided  thankfulness  and 
merriment  At  these  gatherings,  the  chiefs  and  old  men  are  more  specta- 
tors, although  they  are  pleased  spectators,  the  young  only  sharing  in  the 
sport  Who  has  not  seen,  the  sedate  ogema  in  such  a  vicinage,  smoking 
a  dignified  pipe  with  senatorial  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  the 
group  of  nature's  red  daughters  and  their  young  cohorts,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly aflirmed  that  laughter  and  garri^ty  constitute  no  part  of  the  character- 
istics of  civilization.  ^Whatever  em  custom  has  bound  fast,  in  (he  do- 
mestic female  circle  of  forest  life,  the  tongue  is  left  loose.  Nor  does  it  re- 
'foire,  our  observation  leads  us  to  think,  one  tenth  part  of  the  wit  or 
4rollery  of  ancient  Athens,  to  set  their  risible  faculties  in  inotioii. 


If  one  of  the  young  female  buskers  finds  a  fvi  ear  of  corn,  it  is  typical 
of  a  brave  admirer,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  present  to  some  young 
warrior.  But  if  tbe  ear  be  crooked^  and  tapering  to  a  point,  no  matter  what 
colour,  the  whole  circle  is  set  in  a  roar,  and  wa  ge  miti  is  the  word  shouted 
aloud.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  thief  in  the  cornfield.  It  is  considered  as  the 
image  of  an  old  man  stooping  as  he  enters  the  lot.  Had  the  chisel 
of  Praxitiles  been  employed  to  produce  this  image,  it  could  not  more  n- 
ridiy  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  merry  group,  the  idea  of  a  pilferer  of  their 
lavourite  monddmin.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  on  these  occasions,  that  the 
occurrence  truly  reveals  the  fact  that  the  cornfield  has  actually  been  thus 
depredated  on. 

The  term  wagemin,  which  unfolds  all  these  ideas,  and  reveals,  as  by  a 
talisman,  all  this  information,  is  derived  in  party  from  the  tri-literal  tenn 
Waweau,  that  which  is  bent  or  crooked.  The  termination  in  g,  is  the 
animate  plu.al,  and  denotes  not  only  that  there  is  more  than  one  object| 
but  that  the  subject  is  noble  or  invested  with  the  importance  of  animated 
beings.  The  last  member  of  the  compound,  min,  is  a  shortened  sound 
of  tbe  generic  meen,  a  grain,  or  berry.  To  make  these  coalesce,  agreea- 
bly to  the  native  laws  of  euphony,  the  short  vowel  i,  is  thrown  in,  between 
the  verbal  root  and  substantive,  as  a  connective.  The  literal  meaning  of 
the  term  is,  a  mass,  or  crooked  ear  of  grain ;  but  the  ear  of  corn  so  calledi 
is  a  conventional  type  of  a  little  old  man  pilfering  ears  of  corn  in  a  corn- 
field. It  is  in  this  manner,  that  a  single  word  or  term,  in  these  curious 
languages,  becomes  tbe  fruitful  parent  of  many  ideas.  And  we  can  thus 
perceive  why  it  is  that  the  word  wagemin  is  abne  competent  to  excite 
merriment  in  the  husking  circle. 

This  term  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  cereal  chorus  or  corn  song,  as 
suog  by  the  northern  Algonquin  tribes.  It  is  coupled  with  the  phrase 
Paimosaid, — a  permutative  form  of  the  Indian  substantive  made  from  the 
verb,  pim-o^  to  walk.  Its  literal  meaning  is,  he  who  walks,  or  the 
walker ;  but  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it,  are,  be  who  walks  at  night  to  pilfer 
corn.  It  ofiers,  therefore,  a  kind  o(  parallelism  in  expression,  to  tbe  m» 
ceding  term  The  chorus  is  entirely  composed  of  these  two  terms,  vari* 
9U8ly  repeated,  and  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

Wagemin, 
Wagenun, 
Pliny  id. 
Wa^iin,  ^ . 

WageniiiB, 
Paimoaud. 

IX 
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When  this  chant  \fia  been  sung,  there  is  a  pause,  during  which  sonu 
one  who  is  expert  in  these  things,  and  has  a  turn  for  the  comic  or  ironic 
utters  a  short  speech,  in  the  manner  of  a  recitative,  in  which  a  peculiar  \n 
tonation  is  given,  and  generally  interrogates  the  aupposed  pilferer,  as  if  hi 
were  present  to  answer  questions,  or  accusations.  There  can  be  no  pre 
tence,  that  this  recitative  part  of  the  song  is  always  the  same,  at  difiereni 
times  and  places,  or  even  that  the  same  person  should  not  vary  his  phrase 
ology.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  an  object  to  vary  it  It  is  a  perfeci 
improvisation,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  native  composer  is  alwayi 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  please,  as  much  as  possible  by  novelty.  The 
whole  object  indeed  is,  to  keep  up  the  existing  merriment,  and  excite  fun 
and  laughter. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  one  of  these  recitative  songs,  written  out, 
on  the  plan  of  preserving  the  train  of  thought,  and  some  of  those  peculiai 
interjections  in  which  these  lahguages  so  much  abound.  The  chona 
alone,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  fixed  in  its  words  and  metr<»,  however  trans- 
posed or  repeated,  and,  unlike  an  English  song,  precec*  ^  the  stanxa  or 
narrativa 

COUf  SONQ. 

Cereal  chorus.  Wagemin  1  wagemin  1 

Thief  in  the  blade. 
Blight  of  the  cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative.    See  you  not  traces,  while  pulling  the  leaf, 
Plainly  depicting  the  taker  and  thief? 
See  you  not  signs  by  the  ring  and  the  spot, 
How  the  man  crouched  as  he  crept  in  the  lot  • 
Is  it  not  plain  by  this  mark  on  the  stalk. 
That  he  was  heavily  bent  in  his  walk? 
Old  man  be  nimble !  the  old  should  be  good, 
But  thou  art  a  cowardly  thief  of  the  wood. 

Cereal  Chorus.  Wagemin  1  wagemin  1 

Thief  in  the  blade. 
Blight  of  the  cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative.   Where,  little  taker  of  things  not  your  own- 
Where  is  your  rattle,  yoiuulnim,  and  your  bone? 
Surely  a  Walker  so  ninnle  of  speed, 
Surely  he  must  be  a  Meta*  indeed. 
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See  how  he  stoops,  as  he  breaks  off  the  ear| 
Noshka  !*  he  seems  for  a  moment  in  fear ; 
Walker,  be  nirobie>— oh  I  walker  be  brief, 
Hooh  It  it  is  plain  the  old  man  is  the  thief. 

il  chorus.  Wagemin  I  wagemin  I 

Thief  in  the  blade, 
Blight  of  the  cornfield 
P&imosaid. 

iti?e.   Wabumal|  com4aker,  why  do  yoa  lag? 

None  but  the  stars  see  you — fill  up  your  bag  • 

Why  do  you  linger  to  gaze  as  you  pull, 

Tell  me,  my  little  man,  is  it  most  full  1 

A-tia  !$  see,  a  red  spot  on  the  leaf. 

Surely  a  warrior  cannot  be  a  thief ! 

Ah,  little  night-thief,  be  deer  your  pursuit, 

And  leave  here  no  print  of  your  dastardly  foot 


TO  HEALTH. 

BT  THS  LAV  JOBN  JOHNITOir,  MO* 

Health  I  dearest  of  the  heavenly  powers. 
With  thee  to  pass  my  evening  hours. 

Ah  I  deign  to  hear  my  prayer ; 
For  what  can  weahh  or  beauty  give. 
If  still  in  anguish  doomed  to  live 

A  slave  to  pain  and  care. 

Not  sovereign  power,  nor  charms  of  love. 
Nor  social  joys  the  heart  can  move. 

If  thou  refuse  thy  aid  ; 
E'en  friendship,  sympathy  divine ! 
Does,  in  thy  absence,  faintly  shine. 

Thou  all-inspiring  maid. 

Return  then,  to  my  longing  soul. 
Which  sighs  to  feel  thy  sweet  control 
Transfused  through  every  pore  ; 
My  muse,  enraptured,  then  shall  sing 
Thee — gifl  of  heaven's  all  bounteous  king. 
And  gratefully  adore. 
nuiry  4,  1807.  | 

k  diaip  eiebnMtioii  qnicUy  to  behold  ■omething  ftiikiiig. 

k  dtragataiy  omlmnitiop.  I  BtMd 

i  BHoealiM  egclaroation,  to  ezpres  nupnio 


1S4  JX>IUblTIO   AND   tOOULl. 


DOMESTIC  AND   SOCIAL   MANNERS  OF   THE   INDIANS, 
WHILE  ON  THEIR  WINTERING  GROUNDS. 

The  Indian,  who  takes  his  position  as  an  orator,  in  front  of  his  people, 
and  before  a  mixed  assemblage  of  white  men,  is  to  be  regarded,  in  a 
measure,  as  an  actor,  who  has  assumed  a  part  to  perform.  He  regaidi 
himself  as  occupying  a  position  in  which  all  eyes  are  directed  upon  him, 
in  scrutiny,  and  he  fortifies  himself  for  the  occasion,  by  redoubled 
efforts  in  cautiousness  and  studied  stoicism.  Rigid  of  muscle,  and 
suspicious  of  mind  by  nature,  he  brings  to  his  aid  the  advantages  of 
practised  art,  to  bear  him  out  in  speaking  for  his  tribe,  and  to  quit  him 
manfully  of  his  task  by  uttering  sentiments  worthy  of  them  and  of  him- 
self. This  is  the  statue-like  and  artistic  phasis  of  the  man.  It  b  hen 
that  he  is,  truly 

**  k  man  without  a  fear--a  ttoic  of  the  wood." 

All  this  is  laid  aside,  so  far  as  it  is  assumed,  when  he  returns  from  the 
presence  of  the  ^'  pale-faces,'^  and  rejoins  his  friends  and  kindred,  in  hit 
own  village,  far  away  from  all  public  gaze,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest.  Let  us  follow  the  man  to  this  retreat,  and  see  what  are  hit 
domestic  manners,  habits,  amusements,  and  opinions. 

I  have  myself  visited  an  Indian  camp,  in  the  far-off  area  of  the  North- 
west, in  the  dead  of  winter,  under  circumstances  suited  to  allay  his  sus- 
picions, and  inspire  confidence,  and  have  been  struck  with  the  marked 
change  there  b  in  his  social  temper,  character,  and  feelings.  And  I  have 
received  the  same  testimony  from  Indian  traders,  who  have  spent  yean 
among  them  in  these  secluded  positions,  and  been  received  by  them  •§ 
friends  and  kindred.  All  indeed,  who  have  had  frequent  and  full  oppor^ 
tunilies  of  witnessing  the  red  man  on  his  hunting  grounds,  concur  in 
bearing  evidence  to  his  social,  hospitable,  and  friendly  habits  and  man- 
ners. Viewed  in  such  positions,  the  most  perfect  sincerity  and  cheer- 
fulness prevail ;  and  their  intercourse  is  marked  with  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  charity  and  neighborly  feeling.  The  restraint  and  ever  watchfnl 
suspicion  which  they  evince  at  the  frontier  post,  or  in  other  situation 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny  and  cupidity  of  white  men,  is  thrown  aside  and 
gives  way  to  ease,  sociability  and  pleasantry.  They  feel  while  thai 
ensconced  in  the  shades  of  their  native  forests,  a  security  unknown  to 
their  breasts  in  any  other  situations.  The  strife  seems  to  be,  who  fhfl^ 
excel  in  offices  of  friendship  and  cWity,  or  in  spreading  the 
board.  If  one  b  more  fortunate  than  the  other,  in  takii^ 
wielding  the  arrow  or  spear,  the  spoil  b  set  apart  for  a  fewt,  to  wliUi 
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U  the  adults,  without  distioction,  are  iuvited.  When  the  set  time  of 
le  feast  arrives,  each  one,  according  to  ancient  custom,  takes  his  dish 
Dd  spoon,  and  proceeds  to  the  entertainer's  lodge.  The  victuals  are 
erved  up  with  scrupulous  attention  that  each  receives  a  portion  of  the 
est  parts.  While  at  the  meal,  which  is  prolonged  by  cheerful  conver- 
ation,  anecdote,  and  little  narrations  of  personal  adventure,  the  females 
re  generally  listeners ;  and  none,  except  the  aged,  ever  obtrude  a  re- 
aark.  The  young  women  and  girls  show  that  they  partake  in  the  fes- 
ivity  by  smiles,  and  are  scrupulous  to  evince  their  attention  to  the  elder 
art  of  the  company.  Cooversation  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  old  men 
ad  chiefs,  and  middle-aged  men.  YouDg  men,  who  are  desirous  to 
cquire  a  standing,  seldom  offer  a  remark,  and  when  they  c/o,  it  is  with 
Qodesty.     The  topics  discussed  at  these  public  meals  relate  generally 

0  the  chaccj  to  the  news  they  have  heard,  or  to  personal  occurrences 
ibout  the  village  ;  or  to  deeds,  "  real  or  fabulous,"  of  "  old  lang  syne  ;'' 
Hit  the  matters  are  discussed  in  a  lively,  and  not  in  a  grave  style. 
Uness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  that  term  for  what  concerns  their  trade 
lod  government  intercourse,  is  never  introduced  except  in  formal  couu" 
dh^  convened  specially,  and  opened  formally  by  smoking  the  pipe.  It 
seems  to  be  the  drift  of  conversation,  in  these  sober  festivities  (for  it 
mast  be  recollected  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  Indians  on  their  winter- 
ing grounds  and  beyond  the  reach,  certainly  beyond  the  free  or  ordinary 
ate  of  ardent  spirits),  to  extract  from  their  hunts  and  adventures,  what- 
ever will  admit  of  a  pleasant  turn,  draw  forth  a  joke,  or  excite  a  laugh. 
Ridiculous  misadventures,  or  comical  situations,  are  sure  to  be  applauded 
in  the  recital.  Whatever  is  anti-social,  or  untoward,  is  passed  over,  or 
if  referred  to  by  another,  is  parried  off,  by  some  allusion  to  the  scene 
before  them. 

Religion  (we  use  this  term  for  what  concerns  the  great  spirit,  sacred 
dreams,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Meda  or  medicine  dance),  like  busi- 
ness, is  reserved  for  its  proper  occasion.     It  does  not  form,  as  with  us, 

1  free  topic  of  remark,  at  least  among  those  who  are  profieMon  a' 
lance.    Thus  they  cheat  away  the  hours  in  pleasantiji  fi«r 
Qmultuous  in  their  mirth,  but  as  ardently  bent  on  the  eq 

he  present  moment,  as  if  the  sum  of  life  were  containf 
hree  words,  "  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."    When  the  tnt^ 
roroen  return  to  their  lodges,  and  leave  the  men  to  smd 
etum,  they  commence  a  conversation  on  what  they  hr 
len  advance,  and  thus  amuse  themselves  till  their  hn 
"he  end  of  all  b  generally  some  good  advice  to  the  child 
The  company  in  these  ordinary  feasts  is  as  general,  ?■ 
le  rank,  age  or  standing  of  the  guests,  as  the  most  v 
f  rights  can  make  it«     All  the  aged  and  many  of  I 
ited.    There  is,  however,  another  feast  iostitr 
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during  the  season,  to  which  young  persons  only  are  ii  vited|  or  admittedi 
except  the  entertainer  and  his  wife,  and  generally  two  other  aged  per* 
tons,  who  preside  over  the  feast  and  administer  its  rites.  The  object  o' 
this  feast  aeems  to  be  instruction,  to  which  the  young  and  thoughtlea 
are  induced  to  listen  for  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  feast.  Before 
this  feast  commences,  the  entertainer,  or  some  person  fluent  in  speech, 
whom  he  has  selected  for  the  purpose,  gets  up  and  addresses  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  on  the  subject  of  their  course  through  life.  He  admo- 
nishes them  to  be  attentive  and  respectful  to  the  aged  and  to  adhere  to 
their  counsels:  never  to  scoff*  at  the  decrepid,  deformed,  or  blind :  to 
obey  their  parents  :  to  be  modest  in  their  conduct :  to  be  charitable  and 
hospitable  :  to  fear  and  love  the  great  Spirit,  who  is  the  giver  of  life 
and  every  good  gift.  These  precepts  are  dwelt  upon  at  great  length, 
and  generally  enforced  by  examples  of  a  good  man  and  woman  and  a 
bad  man  and  woman,  and  after  drawing  the  latter,  it  is  eyer  the  custom 
to  say, ''  you  will  be  like  one  of  these.''  At  the  end  of  every  sentence, 
the  listener  make  a  general  cry  of  had.  When  the  advice  is  finished, 
an  address,  or  kind  of  prayer  to  the  great  Spirit  is  made,  in  which  he 
is  thanked  for  the  food  before  them,  and  for  the  continuance  of  life. 
The  speaker  then  says,  ''  Thus  the  great  Spirit  supplies  us  with  food ; 
act  justly,  and  conduct  well,  and  you  will  ever  be  thus  bountifully  sup* 
plied."  The  feast  then  commences,  and  the  elders  relax  their  manner 
and  mix  with  the  rest,  but  are  still  careful  to  preserve  order,  and  a  de- 
cent, respectful  behavior  among  the  guests. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Indian's  life,  while  on  his 
wintering  grounds,  is  a  round  of  feasting.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  and  hit 
feasts  are  often  followed  by  long  and  painful  fasts,  and  the  severity  d 
the  seasons,  and  scarcity  of  game  and  fish,  often  reduce  himself  and 
family  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  even  death.  When  the  failure  of 
game,  or  any  other  causes,  induce  the  hunter  to  remove  to  a  new  circle 
of  country,  the  labor  of  the  removal  falls  upon  the  female  part  i^  the 
family.  The  lodge,  utensils  and  fixtures  of  every  kind,  are  borne  opoo 
the  women's  backs,  sustained  by  a  strap  of  leather  around  the  forebeid. 
On  reaching  the  intended  place  of  encampment,  the  snow  is  cleared 
away,  cedar  branches  brought  and  spread  for  a  flooring,  the  lodge  set  up) 
the  moveables  stowed  away,  wood  collected,  and  a  fire  built,  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  can  the  females  sit  down  and  warm  their  feet  and 
dry  their  moccasins.  If  there  be  any  provisions,  a  supper  is  cooked. 
If  there  be  none,  all  studiously  strive  to  conceal  the  exhibition  of  the 
least  concern  on  this  account,  and  seek  to  divert  their  thoughts  by  con- 
versation quite  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  little  children  are  the  only 
part  of  the  family  who  complain,  and  who  are  privileged  to  complain, 
but  even  they  are  taught  at  an  early  age  to  sufl^r  and  be  sileiit*  Oene- 
rallyi  something  is  reserved  by  the  mother,  when  food  beeomaa  acarooi 
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latisfy  their  damon,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  little.  On  such  ocea- 
ns, if  the  &inily  have  gone  supperless  to  rest,  the  father  and  elder 
IS  rise  early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  something.  If  one  has  the 
'k  to  kill  even  a  partridge  or  a  squirrel,  it  is  immediately  carried  to 
i  lodge,  cooked,  and  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  members 
the  fiimily.  On  these  occasions,  the  elder  ones  often  make  a  merit 
relinquishing  their  portions  to  the  women  and  children.  If  nothing 
irards  the  search,  the  whole  day  is  spent  by  the  father  upon  his  snow- 
oes,  with  his  gun  in  his  hands,  and  he  returns  at  night,  fatigued,  to  his 
Qch  of  cedar  branches  and  rush  mats.  But  he  does  not  return  to  com- 
UD,  either  of  hb  want  of  success,  or  his  fatigue.  On  the  following 
J  the  same  routine  is  observed,  and  days  and  weeks  are  often  thus 
Qsumed  without  being  rewarded  with  anything  capable  of  sustaining 
e.  Instances  have  been  well  authenticated,  when  this  state  of  wretch- 
bess  has  been  endured  by  the  head  of  a  &mi1y  until  he  has  become  so 
eik  as  to  fall  in  his  path,  and  freeze  to  death.  When  all  other  means 
' sustaining  life  are  gone,  the  skins  he  has  collected  to  pay  his  credits, 
'  purcha^  new  supplies  of  clothing  or  ammunition,  are  eaten.  They 
e  prepared  by  removing  the  pelt,  and  roasting  the  skin  until  it  acquires 
certain  d^ree  of  crispness.  Under  all  their  sufferings,  the  pipe  of 
le  hunter  b  his  chief  solace,  and  is  a  solace  often  resorted  to.  Smoking 
irties  are  frequently  formed,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  not  tend- 
ig,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  destroy  social  feeling  and  render  the 
tmper  sour.  On  these  occasions  the  entertainer  sends  a  message  to 
us  effect :  '^  Come  and  smoke  with  me.  I  have  no  food ;  but  we  can 
tts  away  the  evening  very  well  without  it."  All  acknowledge  their 
ns  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Spirit ;  feel  a  conviction  that  all 
omes  firom  him,  and  that  although  he  allows  them  to  8ufier,he  will  again 
ipply  them.  This  tends  to  quiet  their  apprehensions ;  they  are  fatal- 
its,  however,  under  long  reverses,  and  submit  patiently  and  silently  to 
hat  they  believe  to  be  their  destiny.  When  hunger  and  misery  are 
1st,  they  are  soon  forgotten,  and  their  minds  are  too  eagerly  intent  on 
le  enjoyment  of  the  present  good,  to  feel  any  depression  of  spirits  fimr 
e  recollection  of  the  past,  or  to  hoard  up  anything  to  provide  agii 
sDt  for  the  futiire.  No  people  are  more  easy,  or  less  clamorous  itf 
fferings  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  none  more  happy,  or  mora  pn 
ince  their  happiness,  when  prosperous  in  their  affiurs. 
October  29th,  1826. 


PUGASAING; 


OB, 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  BOWL. 

This  is  the  principal  game  of  hazard  among  the  northern  tribei  It  ii 
played  with  thirteen  pieces,  hustled  in  a  vessel  called  onagun,  which  it  a 
kind  of  wooden  howl.     They  are  represented,  and  named,  as  follows. 


•71. 


m 


m 


The  pieces  marked  No.  1,  in  this  cut,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  called 
Ininewug,  or  men.  I'hey  are  made  tapering,  or  wedge-shaped  in  thick- 
ness, so  as  to  make  it  possihie,  in  throwing  them,  that  theyi  may  stand  on 
their  hase.  Numher  2,  is  called  Gitshee  Kenabik,  or  the  Great  Serpent 
It  consists  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which  is  fin-tailed,  or  a  waternierpeiit,  the 
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ther  trancated,  and  is  probably  designed  as  terrestrial  They  are  formed 
Mredge-shaped,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  standing  on  their  bases  length-wise. 
Eicb  has  four  dots.  Number  3,  is  called  Pugam%un,  or  the  war  club. 
It  has  six  marks  on  the  handle,  on  the  red  side^  and  four  radiating  from 
the  orifice  of  the  club  end  ;  and  four  murks  on  the  handle  of  the  white  side  \ 
lod  six  radiating  marks  from  the  orifice  on  the  club-end,  making  ten  on 
exh  side.  Number  4  is  called  Keego,  which  is  the  generic  name  for  a 
Ul  The  four  circular  pieces  of  brass,  slightly  concave,  with  a  flat  sur- 
ke  on  the  apex,  are  called  Ozaw&biks.  The  three  bird-shaped  pieces, 
Sheshebwug,  or  ducks. 

All  but  the  circular  pieces  are  made  out  of  a  fine  kind  of  bone.  One 
ade  of  the  piece  is  white,  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  bones,  and  polished, 
the  odier  red.  The  brass  pieces  have  the  convex  side  bright,  the  concave 
bbck.  They  are  all  shaken  together,  and  thrown  out  of  the  ondgun,  as 
dice.  The  term  pugasaing  denotes  this  act  of  throwing.  It  is  the  parti- 
cipial form  of  the  Terb. — The  following  rules  govern  the  game : 

I.  When  the  pieces  are  turned  on  the  red  side,  and  one  of  the  Inine- 
migs  stands  upright  on  the  bright  skle  of  one  of  the  brass  peces,  ft 
eoQDts  158. 

%  When  all  the  pieces  turn  red  side  up,  and  the'  Oitshee  Kenabik 
with  the  tail  stands  on  the  bright  side  of  the  brass  piece,  it  counts  138. 

8.  When  all  turn  up  red,  it  counts  58  whether  the  brass  pieces  be  bright 
or  black  side  up. 

i  When  the  Gitshee  Kenabik  and  his  associate,  and  the  two  Ininewugs 
tarn  up  white  side,  and  the  other  pieces  red,  it  counts  58,  irrespective  of 
the  concave  or  convex  position  of  the  brass  pieces. 

5.  When  all  the  pieces  turn  up  white,  it  counts  38,  whether  the  Ozawd- 
k'ks,  be  bright  or  black. 

6.  When  the  Oitshee  Kenabik  and  his  associate  turn  up  red,  and  the 
<Kher  wnue,  it  counts  38,  the  brass  pieces  immaterial. 

7.  When  one  of  the  Ininewugs  stands  up,  it  counts  50,  without  regard 
to  the  position  of  all  the  rest 

8.  When  either  of  the  Gitshee  Kenabiks  stands  upright,  it  counts  40^ 
irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  others. 

9.  When  all  the  pieces  turn  up  white,  excepting  one,  and  the  Ozawabikft 
dark,  it  counts  20. 

10.  When  all  turn  up  red,  except  one,  and  the  brass  pieces  bright|  ft 
roants  15. 

II.  When  the  whole  of  the  pieces  turn  up  white,  but  one,  with  tht 
)nw&bik8  bright,  it  counts  10. 

12.  When  a  brass  piece  turns  up  dark,  the  two  Gitshee  KenahikB 
he  two  men  red,  and  the  remaining  pieces  white,  it  counts  8. 

18  ¥nieii  the  brass  piece  turns  up  bright,  the  two  Hjtsht 
lod  ooe  of  the  men  Ted,  and  all  th«  rest  ^riiite,  it  is  0. 
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14.  When  the  Gitshee  Kenabik  in  chief,  and  ODe  of  the  men  tarn  iqp 
red,  the  Ozaw&biks,  bright,  and  all  the  others  white,  it  is  4. 

15.  When  both  the  Kenabika,  and  both  men,  and  the  three  docks,  torn 
up  red,  the  brass  piece  black,  and  either  the  Keego,  or  a  duck  whits, 
it  is  5. 

16.  When  all  the  pieces  turn  up  red,  but  one  of  the  Ininewugs,  and  the 
brass  piece  black,  it  counts  2. 

The  limit  of  the  game  is  stipulated.  The  parties  throw  up  for  the 
play. 

This  game  is  very  fascinating  to  some  portions  of  the  (ndians.  Tbej 
stake  at  it  their  ornaments,  weapons,  clothing,  canoes,  horses,  every  thing 
in.  fact  they  possess ;  and  have  been  known,  it  is  said,  to  set  up  their  mm 
and  children,  and  even  to  forfeit  their  own  liberty.  Of  such  desperits 
stakes,  I  have  seen  no  examples,  nor  do  I  think  the  game  itself  in  con- 
mon  use.  It  is  rather  confined  to  certain  persons,  who  hold  the  relstiie 
rank  of  gamblers  in  Indian  society — men  who  are  not  noted  as  hunteii  or 
warriors,  or  steady  providers  for  their  families.  Among  these  are  pe^ 
sons  who  bear  the  term  of  lenaSlizzewug, that  is,  wanderers  about  tho 
country,  braggadocios,  or  fops.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  popular 
games  of  amusement,  by  which  skill  and  dexterity  are  acquired.  I  hsfS 
generally  found  the  chiefs  and  graver  men  of  the  tribes,  who  encouraged 
the  young  men  to  play  ball,  and  are  sure  to  be  present  at  the  customirj 
sports,  to  witness,  and  sanction,  and  applaud  them,  speak  lightly  and  dis- 
paragingly of  this  game  of  hazard.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some 
of  the  chiefs,  distinguished  in  war  and  the  chase,  at  the  west,  can  be  refer- 
red to,  as  lending  their  example  to  its  fascinating  power. 

An  analysis  of  this  game,  to  show  its  arithmetical  principles  and  poweii 
might  be  gone  into ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  take  up  sadi 
considerations  here,  far  less  to  pursue  the  comparison  and  extension  of  cue* 
toms  of  this  kind  among  the  modern  western  tribes.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  from  the  foregoing  rules,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  unit  in  the 
throw,  and  that  the  count  proceeds  by  decitnals,  for  all  numbers  over  8. 
Doubtless  these  rules,  are  but  a  part  of  the  whole  series,  known  to  ei 
perienced  players.  They  comprise,  however,  all  that  have  been  revetleu 
tome. 

<<  Gambling  is  not  peculiar  to  our  racoi 
The  Indian  gambles  with  as  fixed  a  face." 


Herodotus  says  of  the  ancient  Thracians— that  '^  the  most  honourable 
life,  with  them,  is  a  life  of  war  and  plunder ;  the  most  contemptible  that  of 
a  husbandman.  Their  supreme  delight  is  war  and  plunder."  Who  might 
not  suppose,  were  the  name  withheld,  that  this  had  been  said  by  sooit 
modern  writer  of  the  PawneeSi  or  the  Gamanches  t 
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liygow,  or  tlie  Gil  Smd-Dnae,  m  Hone,  or  ntber  nkk-ouDei 
fUch  he  had,  probaUj,  daifod  from  hit  hiith  and  earir  realcDce  at  a 
ipoC  of  very  •^mynaikw^g  appeannoe,  ao  called,  on  the  tomhan  dkoie  of 
Like  Saperior,  which  it  eaM  of  the  range  of  the  Pictnied  Rocks.  He 
■at  a  Chippewa,  a  warrior  and  a  coonaeDor,  of  that  tribe,  and  had 
Bungled  freelj  in  the  adrring  aooies  of  war  and  border  foray^  which 
■arked  the  doting  yean  of  French  dominalinn  in  the  Ganadaa.  He 
Eied  to  be  Tery  old,  and  became  ao  feeble  at  hat,  tha:  he  ooold  not 
travel  by  land,  when  %>ring  came  on  and  hit  pec^ile  prepared  to  move 
thdr  lodgea,  from  their  tagar<amp  in  the  foreit,  to  the  open  kke  ahoie. 
They  were  then  inland,  on  the  wat^a  of  the  Manitiee  river,  a  atream 
wUch  enters  the  northern  thoretof  Lake  Michigan  It  wat  hit  last  win- 
ter on  earth ;  hit  heart  wat  gladdened  by  once  more  feeling  the  ge* 
nU  rays  of  Spring,  and  he  desired  to  go  with  them,  to  behold,  fer  the 
kit  time,  the  expanded  lake  and  inhale  itt  pore  breeaes.  He  mint 
•eeds  be  conveyed  by  hand.  Thit  act  of  |Hety  wat  peribrmed  by  hit 
diagbter,  then  a  young  woman.  She  carried  him  on  her  back  from 
Ibdr  camp  to  the  lake  there,  where  they  erected  their  lodge  and 
piaed  their  spring,  and  where  he  eventoally  died  and  wat  baried. 

This  relation  I  had  from  her  own  lips,  at  the  agency  of  Michili* 
nackinac^  in  1833.  I  asked  her  how  she  had  carried  him.  She  re- 
plied, with  the  Indian  apekun,  or  head-strap.  When  tired  she  rested,  and 
again  pursued  her  way,  on-wa-be-win  by  on-wa-be-win,  or  rest  by  rest,  in 
the  manner  practised  in  carrying  heavy  packages  over  the  portages.  Her 
name  was  Nadowdkwa,  or  the  female  Iroquois.  She  was  then,  perhaps, 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  wife  of  a  chief  called  Saganosb, 
whose  home  and  jurisdiction  were  in  the  group  of  the  St  Martin's  Islands, 
north  of  Michilimackinac. 

The  incident  was  not  voluntarily  told,  but  came  out,  incidentally,  ra 
^me  inquiries  I  was  making  respecting  historical  events,  in  the  vicinity. 
One  such  incident  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  affections  of  this  people, 
^nd  should  teach  us,  that  they  are  of  the  same  general  lineage  with 
OQrselres,  and  only  require  letters  and  Christianity,  to  eialt  them  in  the 
5cale  of  being. 


The  first  words  of  men,  says  Harris  in  his  Hermes,  like  their  first  ideas, 

had  an  immediate  reference  to  sensible  objects ;  in  aAer  days,  when  they 

began  to  discern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  those  words  which  they 

found  already  made,  and  transferred  Jiem  by  metaphor,  to  intellectual  con* 
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Many  persons  among  the  Indian  race,  have  attracted  notice  from  their 
exploits  on  the  war-path.  Andaig  Weos  was  not  among  the  nam* 
ber  of  these,  or  if  he  had  mingled  in  such  events,  his  deeds  of  daring 
are  now  lost  amid  the  remembrance  of  better  qualities.  He  was  a  chief 
of  the  once  prominent  and  reigning  band  of  Odjibwa  Algonquins,  who 
are  called  Chippewas,  located  at  Chegoimgon,  on  Lake  Superior,  where 
his  name  is  cherished  in  local  tradition,  for  the  noble  and  disinterested 
deeds  which  he  performed  in  former  days.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

It  was  perhaps  forty  years  ago — said  my  informant,  it  was  while  the 
late  Mr.  Nolin,  of  Sault  Ste.  Maries  wa6  a  trader  in  the  Chippewa  countiy, 
between  lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  that  he  wintered  one  year  low 
down  on  the  Chippewa  river.  On  his  way  down  this  stream,  and  while 
he  was  still  on  one  of  its  sources,  cold  weather  set  in  suddenly,  the  ice 
formed,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  on  with  his  goods.  He  consequently 
put  them  en  cache^  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  proceeded 
on  foot,  with  his  men  to  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  to  the  spot  at  which 
he  had  determined  to  winter.  Here  he  felled  trees,  and  built  his  home, 
and  having  made  all  things  ready,  he  set  out  with  his  men  on  his  retoro 
to  his  cache,  in  order  to  bring  down  his  goods. 

On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  an  Indian  hunter  and  his  wife,  who  followed 
him  to  the  place  where  he  had  secreted  his  goods.  On  reaching  this,  he 
filled  a  bottle  with  spirits  and  gave  a  glass  to  each  of  his  men,  took  one 
himself,  and  then  filling  the  glass  presented  it  to  the  Indian.  This  was 
done  afler  the  camp  had  been  made  for  the  night  It  so  happened  that 
the  Indian  was  taken  suddenly  ill  that  night,  and  before  day  light  died. 
Nolin  and  his  men  buried  him,  and  then  proceeded  back  to  his  wintering 
house  below,  each  man  carrying  a  pack  of  goods ;  and  the  widow  rejoined 
her  friends. 

After  the  Indians  had  taken  their  credits,  and  dispersed  to  their  several 
wintering  grounds,  it  was  rumoured  anM)ngst  them,  that  the  trader  hsi 
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listered  poison  to  the  Indian  who  lied  so  suddenly  after  taking  the 
of  spirits.  And  this  opinion  gained  ground,  although  the  widow  wo- 
repeatedly  toid  the  Indians,  that  the  liquor  given  to  her  deceased 
nd  was  from  the  same  hottle  and  g^ass,  that  all  the  French  people 
rank  from.  But  it  wa£  of  no  avail ;  the  rumour  grew,  and  Mr. 
I  hegnn  to  be  apprehensi7e,  as  he  had  already  learnt  that  the  Indians 
t  to  kill  him.  To  confirm  this  suspicion  a  party  of  forty  men,  soon 
entered  his  house,  all  armed,  painted  black,  and  with  war  dresses 
They  were  all  presented  with  a  piece  of  tobacco,  as  was  customary, 
each  of  them  threw  it  into  the  fire.  No  alternative  now  appeared 
nain  to  avert  the  blow,  which  he  was  convinced  must  soon  follow, 
ist  at  the  same  instant,  his  men  intimated  that  another  party,  of  six 
more,  were  arriving. 

proved  to  be  the  chief  Andaig  Weos,  from  near  Lac  du  Flambeau, 
irch  of  a  trader,  for  a  supply  of  tobacco  and  ammunition.  On  entering, 
hief  eyed  the  warriors,  and  asked  Mr.  N.  whether  he  had  given  them 
CO.  He  replied  that  he  hadj  and  that  they  had  all,  to  a  man,  thrown 
the  fire,  and,  he  added,  that  they  intended  to  kill  him.  The  chief 
1  for  some  tobacco,  which  he  threw  down  before  the  warriors,  telHng 
I  to  smoke  it,  adding  in  an  authoritive  voice,  that  when  Indians  visited 
irs,  it  was  with  an  intention  of  getting  tobacco  from  them  to  smoke  and 
not  to  throw  into  ike  fire ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  been  a  long 
without  smoking,  and  was  very  happy  to  find  a  trader  to  supply  him 
that  article.  This  present  from  him,  with  the  rebuke,  was  received 
silent  acquiescence, — no  ono  venturing  a  reply, 
he  chief  next  demanded  liquor  of  the  trader,  saying,  "  that  he  in- 
cd  to  make  them  drink."  The  politic  Frenchman  remonstrated, 
ng,  "that  if  this  was  done,  he  should  surely  he  killed."  "Fear  not, 
Bchman,"  replied  the  chief,  boldly.  "  These  are  not  men  who  want 
ill  you :  they  are  children.  I,  and  my  warriors  will  guard  you."  On 
5  assurances,  a  keg  of  liquor  was  given,  but  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
e.  The  chief  immediately  presented  it  to  the  war-party,  but  cautioned 
I  to  drink  it  at  a  distance,  and  not  to  come  nigh  the  trader  during  the 
1  They  obeyed  him.  They  took  it  a  short  distance  and  drank  it,  ' 
kept  up  a  dreadful  yelling- all  night,  but  did  not  molest  the  house, 
he  next  morning  Andaig  Weos  demanded  tobacco  of  the  still  uneasy 
hand  voyageuTj  and  ordered  one  of  his  young  men  to  distribute  it  to 
indians  in  the  war-dress.  He  then  rose  and  addressed  them  in  an 
geUc  and  authoritative  speech,  telling  them  to  march  off,  without  tasting 
;  that  they  were  warriors^  and  needed  not  any  thing  of  the  kind  • 
if  they  did,  they  were  huTUerSf— {hey  had  guns,  and  might  hunt,  ond 
and  eat  «  You  get  nothing  more  here,"  he  added.  "This  trader 
come  here  to  supply  your  wants,  and  you  seek  to  kill  him-— a  poor1%*  • 
1  ibr  the  tronble  and  the  anxiety  he  has  undergone  I     This  ii  no  w 
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of  requiting  white  people."     They  all,  to  a  man  started,  and  went  ofi^  and 
gave  the  trader  no  farther  molestation  while  he  remained  in  the  coontij. 

On  another  occasion  Andaig  Wcos  was  placed  in  a  situation  which 
afforded  a  very  different  species  of  testimony  to  his  principles  and  integrkj. 
A  French  trader  had  entered  lake  Superior  so  late  in  the  season,  thai 
with  every  effort,  he  could  get  no  farther  than  Poinit  La  PdUe  FilUj  be* 
fore  the  ice  arrested  his  progress.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  build  his  wiote^ 
ing  house,  but  he  soon  ran  short  of  provisions,  and  was  obliged  to  visit  Li 
Pointe,  with  bis  men,  in  order  to  obtain  fish — Cleaving  his  house  and  store* 
room  locked,  with  his  goods,  ammunition,  and  liquors,  and  resolving  to 
return  immediately.  But  the  weather  came  on  so  bad,  that  there  was  wi 
possibility  of  his  immediate  return,  and  the  winter  proved  so  unfavouiabk 
that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  two  months  at  that  post 

During  this  time,  the  chief  Andaig  Weos,  with  fifteen  of  his  men,  cami 
out  from  the  interior,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  trading, 
each  carrying  a  pack  of  beaver,  or  other  furs.  On  arriving  at  the  poim 
La  Petite  Fille,  they  found  the  trader's  house  locked  and  no  one  then. 
The  chief  said  to  his  followers. — It  is  customary  for  traders  to  invite  h* 
dians  into  their  house,  and  to  receive  them  politely  ;  but  as  there  is  m 
one  to  receive  us,  we  must  act  according  to  circumstances.  He  tbes 
ordered  the  door  to  be  opened,  with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  walked  in, 
with  his  party,  and  caused  a  good  fire  to  be  built  in  the  chimney.  On 
opening  the  store-door  he  found  they  could  be  supplied  with  all  they 
wanted.  He  told  his  party,  on  no  account  to  touch,  or  take  away  any 
thing,  but  shut  up  the  door,  and  said,  "  that  he  would,  on  the  morrow,  ad 
the  trader's  part" 

They  spent  the  night  in  the  house.  Early  the  next  morning,  he  arose 
and  addressed  them,  telling  them,  that  he  would  now  commence  trading 
with  them.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  when  all  was  finished,  he  care 
fully  packed  the  furs,  and  piled  the  packs,  and  covered  them  with  an  oil- 
cloth. He  then  again  addressed  them,  saying  that  it  was  customary  for 
a  trader  to  give  tobacco  and  a  keg  of  spirits,  when  Indians  had  traded 
handsomely.  He,  therefore,  thought  himself  authorized  to  observe  this 
rule,  and  accordingly  gave  a  keg  of  spirits  and  some  tobacco.  ^  The 
spirits,"  he  said,  ^<  must  not  be  drank  here.  We  must  take  it  to  our 
hunting  camp,"  and  gave  orders  for  returning  immediately.  He  then 
caused  the  doors  to  be  shut,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  the  outer 
door  to  be  barricaded  with  logs,  and  departed. 

When  the  trader  returned,  and  found  his  house  had  been  broken  open, 
he  began  to  bewail  his  fate,  being  sure  he  had  been  robbed ;  bat  on  enter- 
ing his  storr  room  and  beholding  the  furs,  his  fears  were  turned  to  joy. 
On  examinmg  his  inventory,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  of  Ui 
liirs,  he  declared,  that  had  he  been  present,  he  could  not  hara  timded  Is 
better  advantage,  nor  have  made  such  a  profit  on  his  goods. 
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These  traits  are  not  solitary  and  accidental.  It  happened  at  another 
ime,  that  a  Mr.  Lamotte,  who  had  wintered  in  the  FoUe-avoine  country, 
inibrtanately  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Indians,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
ost  when  he  was  ahout  to  emhark  on  his  retam  with  his  furs.  In  the 
leat  of  their  passion  the  Indians  hroke  all  his  canoes  in  pieces,  and  con- 
fined him  a  prisoner,  by  ordering  him  to  encamp  on  an  island  in  the  St 
Croix  river. 

In  this  situation  he  remained,  closely  watched  by  the  Indians,  till  all 
the  other  traders  had  departed  and  gone  out  of  the  country  to  renew  their 
tapplies,  when  the  chief  Andaig  Weos  arrived.  He  comprehended  the 
etse  in  an  instant,  and  having  found  that  the  matter  of  offence  was  one  of 
BO  importance,  he  immediately  went  to  the  Indian  village,  and  in  a  loud 
lod  authoritative  tonf"  of  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all,  commanded  suit* 
aUe  canoes  to  be  taken  to  the  imprisoned  trader — a  summons  which  was 
promptly  obeyed.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Lamotte  and  told  him  to  embark 
iarlcssly,  and  that  he  himself  would  see  that  he  was  not  further  hindered, 
it  the  same  time  lamenting  the  lateness  of  his  return. 

The  general  conduct  of  this  chief  was  marked  by  kindness  and  ur- 
knity.  When  traders  arrived  at  Chagoimegon,  where  he  lived,  it  was 
Ui  custom  to  order  his  young  men  to  cover  and  protect  their  baggage  lest 
any  thing  should  be  injured  or  stolen.  He  was  of  the  lineage  of  the 
Doled  war-chief,  Abojeeg,  or  Wab  Ojeeg.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  so  that 
he  walked  nea  rly  bent  double — using  a  cane.  The  present  ruling  chief  of 
that  place,  called  Pezhickee,  is  his  grandson.  These  anecdotes  were  re- 
hied  by  Mr.  Cadotte,  of  Lapointe,  in  the  year  1829,  and  are  believed  to 
be  entitled  to  full  confidence. 


The  Tartars  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  b.  Those  of  Bulgaria  pro* 
Doance  the  word  blacks  as  if  written  ilacs.  It  is  noticeable,  that  the  Odji- 
bwas  and  their  cognate  tribes  at  the  north,  not  only  make  great  use  of  the 
letter  b,  in  native  words,  but  when  they  come  to  pronounce  English 
vords,  in  which  the  letter  v  occurs,  they  invariably  substitute  the  b  for  it, 
n  in  Tillage,  and  vinegar. 

There  are  three  letters  in  the  English  alphabet  which  the  above  tribes 
'o  not  pronounce.  They  are  f,  r,  and  L  For  f,  they  substitute,  in  their 
attempts  to  pronounce  foreign  words,  p.  The  sound  of  r,  they  change  to 
brood  a,  or  drop.     L  is  changed  to  n. 

Singing  and  dancing  are  applied  to  political  and  to  religious  purposes 
bv  the  Indians.     When  they  wish  to  raise  a  war-party,  they  lAeet  to  sing 
lod  dance :  when  they  wish  to  supplicate  the  divine  mercy  on  a  sick  per* 
M,  they  assemble  in  a  lodge,  to  sing  and  dance.    No  grave  act  is  per-- 
brmed  without  singuig  and  dancing. 
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AND 


HISTORY  OF  THE  IIACE. 


WYANDOT  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CREATION, 

AND  OTHER  EPOCHS. 

The  following  traditions  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  Red  Race; 
of  the  order  of  precedence  and  relationship  among  the  tribes,  and  the  no- 
tice of  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  continent,  together  with  the 
allegories  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  of  Civih'zation  and  Barbarism,  are  er 
tracted  from  a  private  journal,  kept  during  the  period  of  my  official  inter 
course  with  the  various  tribes. 

Superintendency  Indian  Afiiirs, 

Detroit,  January  30th,  1837. 

A  delegation  of  three  Wyandot  chiefs  visited  me,  this  day,  from  their 
location  near  Amherstburg  in  Canada,  with  their  interpreter,  Qeorge  G 
Martin.  Their  names  were  0-ri-wa-hen-to,  or  Charlo,  On-ha-to-tun-youh. 
or  Round  Head,  son  of  Round  Head,  the  brother  of  Splitlog,  and  Ty-er 
on-youh,  or  Thomas  Clark.  They  informed  me,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
that  the  present  population  of  their  band,  at  that  location,  was  eighty-s}! 
souls.  After  transacting  their  business,  I  proposed  several  questions  to 
them  respecting  their  origin  and  history. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Indians  ?  We  believe  that  all  men  sprang 
from  one  man  and  woman,  who  were  made  by  God,  in  parts  beyond  the 
sea.  But  in  speaking  of  the  Indians  we  say,  how  did  they  cross  the  sea 
without  ships?  and  when  did  they  come?  and  from  what  couutry? 
What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

Oriwahento  answered  :  "  The  old  chief,  Splitlog,  who  coukl  answei 
you,  is  not  able  to  come  to  see  you  from  his  age  and  feebleness ;  but  he 
has  sent  us  three  to  speak  with  you.  We  will  do  the  best  w*e  can.  Wp 
are  not  able  to  rend  and  write,  like  white  men,  and  what  you  ask  is  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  black  and  white."  (This  remark  was  probabiv 
made  as  they  observed  I  took  notes  of  the  interview.) 

"There  was,  in  ancient  times,  something  the  matter  with  the  earth,  h 
has  changed.  We  think  so.  We  be.ieve  God  created  it,  and  made  mra 
out  of  it  We  think  he  made  the  Indians  in  this  country,  and  that  they 
not  come  over  the  sea.    They  were  created  at  a  place  called  Mow- 
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XiiB.    it  v«s  casUrmrd.     When  he  had  made  the  earth  and  those  moan- 

*^.^t9   ^  covered  aomeihing  over  the  earth,  as  it  were,  with  his  hand. 

Btuz^v  ■^"*  be  pot  man.     All  the  different  tribes  were  there.     One  of  the 

T^oLLT  stsB  tbwfei  his  way  out  to  the  surface.     He  saw  a  great  light,  and 

vs§  &ti%32»d  wkk  the  beauty  of  the  surface.     While  gazing  around,  he 

uv  a  'igtex  mmiDg  post,  with  an  arrow  in  his  side.     He  followed  it,  to 

t^  juftre  Mhtze  k  leil  and  died.     He  thought  it  was  a  harmless  looking 

a«2a2aL     He  looted  back  to  see  its  tracks,  and  he  soon  saw  other  tracks. 

TikfT  v^are  c^  £boc  prints  o(  the  person  who  had  shot  the  deer.     He  soon 

#r»fw  1^     is  was  the  creator  himself.     He  had  taken  this  method  to  show 

^  Istijaaa  wkst  tliey  most  doy  when  they  came  out   from  the  earth. 

T&e  crcaOQC  i&owed  him  how  to  skin  and  dress  the  animal,  bidding 

km  -ib  S7  zod  sor  as  he  directed  hioL     When  the  flesh  was  ready, 

ke  idi£  &AS  Qo  Bdke  a  fircL     But  he  was  perfectly  ignorant     Giod  made 

lb*  £:%.     Hif  dbm  directed  him  to  put  a  portion  of  the  meat  on  a  stick, 

a^  Tza^  X  bit&x^  ehe  dre.     But  he  was  so  ignorant  that  he  lei  it  stand  till 

t  hzrsftd  za  one  side,  while  the  other  was  raw. 

Hltsic^  itrzx^  this  deib  the  hunter's  art,  so  that  he  could  teach  it  to 
itsjesL,  Gai  ctESed  the  ladiios  htth  oat  of  the  earth.  They  came  m 
cr5t-r.  ij  nzT&es.  and  fo  each  tribe  he  appointed  a  chief  He  appointed 
«K  Fkai  Cbaefm  lead  tkcs  aD,  who  had  something  about  his  neck,  and 
he  cdtTKZjstf  *»»-  and  pot  it  into  hb  bead  what  to  say  to  the  tribes 
T^at  1j±  nsx^  have  aa  cpportzmity  to  do  so,  a  cerlain  animal  was  killed, 
aai£  a  iiaat  la^t,  oa  vfcarii  tbey  were  told  to  eat  it  alL  The  leader  God 
hs^  VI  dua&OL.  laiii  d£e  tiAes  whai  they  must  do,  to  please  tbexr  maker, 
aai  -vine  zhtsr  max  aeac  4flL 

Orzvrthesmihzr^usmui:  Goi  al»  made  Good  and  EiiL  They  were 
Vr!Oi»rm  This  ^n«  wsnc  hczh  to  do  good,  and  caosed  pkasaot 
tin/rf  ti'  irwr  The  <sc&ar  ^fsfietl  kiimeif  in  thvartiaz  his  broche:^ 
vicx  flee  imt&s^  snacT  aaJ  fiacj  p^aoss,  aoid  earned  bad  firT:;;is.  axui  isiade 
coiziainail  •ntHriiiyf  smiBi^  incBL  Good  repaired  t&e  BkiseLief  2:1  f^  as  il 
V8s  orai!:.  ^nii  se  hnnd  am  hteiss  aetcr  doaie  He  dexttrsisiuid  aa  Sj 
apoii  iis  %i!mli^r  »u£  .^saL'w  lixn*  hx  mat  hj  rioSeooe.  H«  ^cz^jsftd  io 
rxi  t  nil*  Twio.  iim.  E^il  'jiasf^aceL  inf  'Jiaj  diaf  Tpiia  t&e  jiib:«.  Ent 
fat  itil  m*:.  »iit  GmnL -iHiac  ia  i  jan  moat  ir»ai£.  E-ii:kj  iiiir::^  t*!^ji^ 
iff-  iai£  *iL  am-  'wlbic  a  tncac  iurrtf  il  to  tihl  Lufian  j'rwa  ^nii: '  nal 
Grx»£.  E»d:  imme^iOKHj  ^»ac  u  ia  zraniimnr^iflr-  who  aiad**:  -.nui,  :«rul 
f«  krrf  ^nrahiiFs  if  ic  wiiicii  ^  snt  in  du*  ^adi  imf  lun^r  m  'hi*  littv% 
line  r!vw  ^5  Af^  gait  wtmr*  Oioit  ^na  ai  nn.  Grioi  liaa  n  .:.*ii  -h**  pnA 
ff  !iisiiTii!iiBr':v:dL±ie<£:'«>niL^i  iiit-aa     A  |iu!ar>,a  tr->ae  a-Hi*  nbxj'xA  fim 
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entreated  him  to  stop.    He  did  not,  however,  cease,  till  be  had  saccetsfulty 
reached  the  goal. 

The  next  day  Evil  started  on  his  path.  He  was  encountered  every 
where  by  the  horns,  which  before  noon  bad  greatly  weakened  him.  He 
entreated  to  be  relieved  from  going  on.  Good  insisted  on  his  running  the 
course.  He  sustained  himself  'till  sunset,  when  he  fell  in  the  path,  and 
was  finally  dispatched  by  one  of  the  horns  wielded  by  his  brother. 

Good  now  returned  in  triumph  to  his  grandmother's  lodge.  But  she 
was  in  an  ill  humour,  as  she  always  was,  and  hated  him  and  loved  bis 
brother  whom  he  had  killed.  He  wanted  to  rest,  but  at  night  was  awoke 
by  a  conversation  between  her  and  the  ghost  of  Evil.  The  latter  pleaded 
to  come  in,  but  although  he  felt  for  him,  he  did  not  allow  his  fraternal 
feelings  to  get  the  better,  and  resolutely  denied  admission.  Then  said 
Evil  ^'  I  go  to  the  north-west,  and  you  will  never  see  me  more,  and  all  who 
follow  me  will  be  in  the  same  state.  They  will  never  come  back.  Death 
will  for  ever  keep  them." 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  his  adversary,  he  thought  he  would  walk 
out  and  see  how  things  were  going  on,  since  there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
his  doing  good.  After  travelling  some  time  he  saw  a  living  object  a-heed. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  he  saw  more  plainly.  It  was  a  naked  man.  They 
began  to  talk  to  each  other.  '<  I  am  walking  to  see  the  creation,  which  I 
have  made,"  said  Good,  '^  but  who  are  you  ?"  '^  Clothed  man,"  said  he,^I 
am  as  powerful  as  you,  and  have  made  all  that  land  you  see."  *'  Naked 
man,"  he  replied,  '^  I  have  made  all  things,  but  do  not  recollect  making 
you."  '^  You  shall  see  my  power,"  said  the  naked  man,  '^  we  will  try 
strength.  Call  to  yonder  mountain  to  come  here,  and  afterwards  I  will  do 
the  same,  and  we  will  see  who  has  the  greatest  power."  The  clothed  man 
fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  pray,  but  the  effort  did  not  succeed,  or 
but  partially.  Then  the  naked  man  drew  a  rattle  from  his  belt,  and  be 
gan  to  shake  it  and  mutter,  having  first  blindfolded  the  other.  After  a 
time,  now  said  he,  ^^  look  I"  He  did  so,  and  the  mountain  stood  close  be- 
fore him,  and  rose  up  to  the  clouds.  He  then  blindfolded  him  again,  and 
resumed  his  raule  and  muttering.  The  mountain  had  resumed  its  former 
distant  position. 

The  clothed  man  held  in  his  left  hand  a  .sword,  and  in  his  right  hand 
the  law  of  God.  The  naked  man  had  a  rattle  in  one  hand,  and  a  war 
club  in  the  other.  They  exchanged  the  knowledge  of  the  respective  uses 
of  these  things.  To  show  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  clothed  man  cut 
off  a  rod,  and  placed  it  before  him.  The  naked  man  immediately  put  the 
parts  together  and  they  were  healed.  He  then  took  his  club,  which  was 
flat,  and  cut  off  the  rod,  and  again  healed  the  mutilated  parts.  He  relied 
on  the  rattle  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  other's  book.  The  clothed 
man  tried  the  use  of  the  club,  but  could  not  use  it  with  skilli  while  the 
naked  mat  took  the  sword  and  used  it  as  well  as  the  other. 
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Oriwahento  continued : — It  is  said  that  Evil  killed  his  mother  at  his 
birth.  He  did  not  enter  the  world  the  right  way,  but  bursted  from  the 
womb.  They  took  the  body  of  the  mother  and  laid  it  upon  a  scaffold. 
From  the  droppings  of  her  decay,  where  they  fell  on  the  ground,  sprang 
op  corn,  tobacco,  and  such  other  vegetable  productions  as  the  Indians 
have.  Hence  we  call  corn,  our  mother.  And  our  tobacco  propagntts  it- 
self by  spontaneous  growth,  without  planting  ;  but  the  clothed  man  is  re- 
quired to  labour  in  raising  it. 

Good  found  his  grandmother  in  no  better  humor  when  he  came  back 
from  ihe  interview  with  the  naked  man.  He  therefore  took  and  cast  her 
up,  and  she  flew  against  the  moon,  upon  whose  face  the  traces  of  her  are 
itill  to  be  seen. 

This  comprised  the  first  interview ;  aAer  a  recess  during  which  they 
were  permitted  to  refresh  themselves  and  smoke  their  pipes,  I  returned  to 
the  office  and  resumed  the  inquiries. 

2.  Where  did  your  tribe  first  see  white  men  on  this  continent?.  The 
French  say  you  lived  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
Dortb,  from  whence  you  afterwards  came  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit 
That  you  possess  the  privilege  of  lighting  up  the  general  council  fire  for 
the  Lake  tribes ;  and  that  you  were  converted  to  the  catholic  faith.  Ori- 
wahento again  answered. 

When  the  tribes  were  all  settled,  the  Wyandols  were  placed  at  the  head 
They  lived  in  the  interior,  at  the  mountains  east,  about  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  were  the  first  tribe  of  old,  and  had  the  first  chiefiamship.      The 
colef  said  to  their  nephew,  the  Lenapees,  Go  down  to  the  sea  coast  and 
look,  and  if  you  see  any  thing  bring  me  word.     They  had  a  village  near 
the  sea  side,  and  often  looked,  but  saw  nothing  except  birds.     At  length 
they  espied  an  object,  which  seemed  to  grow  and  come  nearer,  and  nearer. 
When  it  came  near  the  land  it  stopped,  but  all  the  people  were  afraid,  and 
fled  to  the  woods.     The  next  day,  two  of  their  number  ventured  out  to 
look.     It  was  lying  quietly  on  the  water.     A  smaller  object  of  the  same 
sort  came  out  of  it,  and  walked  with  long  legs  (oars)  over  the  water. 
When  it  came  to  land  two  men  came  out  of  it.     They  were  different  from 
as  and  made  signs  for  the  others  to  come  out  of  the  woods.    A  conference 
ensued.    Presents  were  exchanged.    They  gave  presents  to  the  Lenapees, 
and  the  btter  gave  them  their  skin  clothes  as  curiosities.     Three  distinct 
visits,  at  separate  limes,  and  long  intervals,  were  made.     The  mode  in 
which  the  white  men  got  a  footing,  and  power  in  the  country  was  this. 
First,  room  was  asked,  and  leave  given  to  place  a  chair  on  the  shore. 
But  they  soon  began  to  pull  the  lacing  out  of  its  bottom,  and  go  inland 
with  it;  and   ihey  have  not   yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  string.      He 
exemplified  this  original  demand  for  a  cession  of  territory  and  its  re- 
newal at  other  epochs,  by  other  figures  of  speech,  namely,  of  a  buiri 
hkie,  and  of  a  maa  walking.     The  first  request  for  a  seat  on  ih$ 
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shore,  was  made  he  said  of  the  Lenapees ;  alluding  lo  the  cognate 
branches  of  this  stock,  who  were  anciently  settled  at  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  and  that  vicinity. 

To  the  question  of  their  flight  from  the  St  Lawrence,  their  settlement  Id   * 
the  north,  and  their  subsequent  migration  to,  and  settlement  on,  the  straits 
of  Detroit,  Oriwahento  said: 

The  Wyandots  were  proud.  God  bad  said  that  such  should  be  beaten 
and  brought  low.  This  is  the  cause  why  we  were  followed  from  the 
east,  and  went  up  north  away  to  Michilimackinac,  but  as  we  had  the 
right  before,  so  when  we  came  back,  the  tribes  looked  up  to  us,  as  hold- 
ing the  council  fire.* 

3.  What  relationship  do  you  acknowledge,  to  the  other  western 
tribes  ? 

Answer  by  Oriwahento:  We  call  the  Lenapees,  ntpheus ;  we  call  the 
Odjibwas  (Chippewas)  Ottawas,  Miamis  he.  Youv^er  Brother.  We  call 
the  Shawnees,  the  Youngest  Brother.  The  Wyandots  were  the  first  tribe 
in  ancient  times.     The  first  chieftainship  was  in  their  tribe. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  aUESTIONS  TO  THE  INTERPRTER 

1.  Are  the  Wyandot  and  Mohawk  languages,  alike  in  sounds.  Toa 
say,  you  speak  both. 

Ans.  Not  at  all  alike.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  words  so,  but  the  two 
languages  do  not  seem  to  me  more  akin  than  English  and  French.  You 
know  some  English  and  French  words  are  alike.  The  Mohawk  lan- 
guage is  on  the  tongue.^  the  Wyandot  is  in  the  throat. 

2.  Give  me  some  examples:  Read  some -oT  this  translation  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, (handing  him  Jobn*s  Gospel  printed  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety in  1818.)  He  complied,  reading  it  fluently,  and  appearing  to  hare 
been  acquainted  with  the  translation. 

Further  conversation,  in  which  his  attention  was  drawn  to  particular 
facts  in  its  structure  and  principles,  made  him  see  stronger  analogies  be- 
tween the  two  tongues,  it  was  quite  evident,  that  he  had  never  reflected 
on  the  subject,  and  that  there  were,  both  grammatically,  and  philologically, 
coincidences  beyond  his  depth. 

•  This  is  certainly  a  di^rnified  and  wise  answer ;  designed  as  it  was,  to  coi^r  their 
disastrous  defeat  and  flight  from  the  St  Lawrence  valley  to  the  north.  The  prece- 
dence to  which  he  alludes,  on  reaching  the  straits  of  Detroit,  as  having  been  thein  be- 
fore, is  to  be  understood,  doubtless,  of  the  era  of  their  residence  on  the  lower  St.  Faw- 
renre,  where  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Indian  confederacy  against  tbt 
troquois.     Among  the  latter,  they  certainly  had  no  precedency,  so  far  as  hBtory 

eaches.    Their  council  fire  was  kef  t  by  the  Onondagaa. 

H.  It  8 
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There  are  some  curious  traditions  related  by  the  race  of  people  living 
on  that  part  of  the  continent  lying  north  and  west  of  Athabasca  lake,  and 
the  river  Unjigah.  Mackenzie  has  described  that  branch  of  them,  who 
are  called  by  the  trivial  name  of  Che-pe-wyans.  This  is  an  Algonquin 
tenn,  meaning  puckered  blankets,  and  has  reference  only  to  the  most 
easterly  and  southerly  division  of  the  race.  They  are  but  the  van  of  an 
extensive  race.  All  that  gives  identity  to  their  general  traditions,  and  dis- 
tioctive  character  and  language,  relates  as  well  to  the  Dogribs,  the  Cop- 
permines,  the  Strongbows,  the  Ambawtawoots,  the  Hares,  the  Brush- 
woods, the  Sursees,  the  TacuUies,  the  Nateotetains,  and  other  tribes  lo- 
cated north  of  them,  extending  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  west  through  the 
Peace  river  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Philology  brings  into  one 
groupe  all  these  dialects  of  a  wide  spread  race,  who  extend  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atnab  nation  on  the  Columbia,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(astwardly  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  and  the  Missinipi  or  Churchill  river, 
^vering  mnny  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  absence  of  any 
^neric  name  for  them,  founded  on  language  or  character,  I  shall  allude 
'othem  under  the  geographical  phrase  of  Arctides. 

This  stock  of  people  have  proceeded  from  the  direction  of  the  North 
Pacific  towards  the  Atlantic  waters,  in  a  general  eastern  direction,  ia 
U'hich  respect,  their  history  forms  a  striking  exception  to  the  other  great 
Mocks  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  and  Hudson's 
bay,  who  have  been  in  a  continual  progress  towards  the  west  and  nobib* 
WEST    The  Arctides,  on  the  contrary,  have  proceeded  east  and  soimn 
They  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  bring  their  traditions  more  dire 
from  opposite  poflions  of  the  contineiit,  and  from  Asin,  and  it  may  be 
ferred,  from  more  unmixed  and  primitive  souic«s.     Some  of  thcie  tP 
tioDS  arc,  at  least,  of  a  cui  lous  and  striking  character.     They  believ% 
the  more  southerly  tribes,  in  the  general  tradition  of  a  deluge^ 
pradise,  or  land  cf  future  VUs.     They  huvu  appurently,  veil 
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Spirit,  or  creator  of  the  globe,  under  the  allegory  of  a  gigantic  bird.    Thej 
believe,  that  there  was  originally  nothing  visible  but  one  vast  ocean. 
Upon  this  the  bird  descended  from  the  sky,  with  a  noise  of  his  wings 
which  produced  sounds  resembling  thunder.     The  earth,  as  he  alighted, 
immediately  rose  above  the  waters.     This  bird  of  creative  power,  then 
made  all  the  classes  of  animals,  who  were  made  out  of  earth.     They  all 
had  precedency  to  man.     Man  alone,  the  last  in  the  series,  was  created 
from  the  integument  of  a  dog.     This,  they  believe,  was  their  own  origin, 
and  hence,  as  Mackenzie  tells  us,  they  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  this  animal, 
as  is  done  by  the  other  tribes  of  the  continent     To  guard  and  protect 
them,  he  then  made  a  magic  arrow,  which  they  were  to  preserve  with 
great  care,  and  hold  sacred.     But  they  were  so  thoughtless,  they  add,  as 
to  carry  it  away  and  lose  it,  upon  which  the  great  bird  took  his  flight,  and 
has  never  since  appeared.     This  magic  arrow  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  something  else,  which  was  very  essential  to  their  safety 
and  happiness.     Indian  history  is  often  disguised  under  such  83rmbolic 
forms. 

They  have  also  a  tradition  that  they  originally  came  from  5  foreign 
country,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  wicked  people.  They  had  to  cross  a 
great  lake,  or  water,  which  was  shallow,  narrow,  and  full  of  islands. 
Their  track  lay  also  through  snow  and  ice,  and  they  suflfered  miserably 
from  cold.  They  first  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river. 
The  earth  thereabouts  was  then  strewed  with  metallic  copper,  which  has 
since  disappeared. 

They  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  men  lived  till  their  feet  were  worn 
out  with  walking,  and  their  throats  with  eating.  They  represent  their 
ancestors  as  living  to  very  great  ages.  They  describe  a  deluge,  in  which 
the  waters  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  except  the  highest  mountains,  on 
which  their  progenitors  were  saved. 

Their  notions  of  a  future  state  coincide  generally  with  the  other  stocki 
But  their  paradise  is  clothed  with  more  imaginative  traits.  They  oeliere, 
that  at  death  they  pass  immediately  to  another  world,  where  there  is  a  large 
river  of  water  to  cross.  They  must  embark  in  a  stone  canoe,  and  are 
borne  along  into  a  wide  lake,  which  has  an  island  in  its  centre.  This  is 
the  island  of  the  blest,  and  the  object  of  the  disembodied  soul  is  to  renrh  it 
If  their  lives  have  been  good,  they  will  be  fortunate,  and  make  it  If  bad, 
they  will  sink  ;  but  they  will  only  sink  to  the  depth  of  their  chins,  so  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  behold  the  happy  land,  and  strive  in  vain  to 
reach  it     Eternity  is  passed  in  this  vain  endeavour. 

They  have  also  some  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Soch 
are  the  traditionary  notions  of  this  numerous  family  of  the  Red  Racf, 
which  are  sufliciently  distinctive  and  peculiar, — and  while  they  re^emUe 
in  many  traits,  yet  in  others  they  contradistinguish  them  frorn  the  great 
Algic  race  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent      The  most  •dmneed 
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mranch  of  these  tribes  in  their  geograghical  position,  call  themselves,  as 
Teported  by  Capt.  Franklin,  People  of  the  Rising  Sun,  or  Sato-eesaw* 
iituuk. 

It  seems  singular,  that  the  farther  north  we  go,  the  greater  evidences  do 

we  behold  of  imagination,  in  the  aboriginal  race,  together  v/ith  some  fore* 

thado  wings  of  future  punishment 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS  OF  THE    CHIPPEWAS,  ODJIB- 

WAS,  OR  ODJIBWAALGONaUINS. 

Of  all  the  existing  branches  of  the  Algonquin  stock  in  America,  this 
eitensive  and  populpus  tribe  appears  to  have  the  strongest  claims  to  intel- 
lectual  distinction,  on  the  score  of  their  traditions,  so  far,  at  least,  as  vhe 
present  state  of  our  inquiries  extends.  They  possess,  in  their  curious 
&titious  legends  and  lodge-tales,  a  varied  and  exhaustless  fund  of  tradition^ 
which  is  repeated  from  generation  to  generation.  These  legends  hold, 
among  the  wild  men  of  the  north,  the  relative  rank  of  story-books ;  and 
are  intended  both  to  amuse  and  instruct.  This  people  possess  also,  the 
art  of  picture  writing,  in  a  degree  which  denotes  that  they  have  been, 
either  more  careful,  or  more  fortunate,  in  the  preservation  of  this  very  an- 
cient art  of  the  human  race.  Warriors,  and  the  bravest  of  warriors,  they 
are  yet  an  intellectual  people. 

Their  traditions  and  belief,  on  the  origin  of  the  globe,  and  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  are  quite  accordant  vrith  some  things  in  our  own 
history  and  theory.  They  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  created  material 
matter,  and  that  he  made  the  earth  and  heavens,  by  the  power  of  his  will. 
He  afterwards  made  animals  and  men,  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  filled  space 
with  subordinate  spirits,  having  something  of  hb  own  nature,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  part  of  his  own  power.  He  made  one  great  and  master  spirit  of 
evil,  to  whom  he  also  gave  assimilated  and  subordinate  evil  spirits,  to 
execute  his  will.  Two  antagonist  powers,  they  believe,  were  thus  placed 
in  the  world,  who  are  continually  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  who  have 
power  to  affect  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  meiL  This  constitutes  the  ground- 
work of  their  religion,  sacrifices  and  worship. 

They  believe  that  animals  were  created  before  men,  and  that  they  origi- 
DaUy  had  rule  on  the  earth.  By  the  power  of  necromancy,  some  of 
these  animals  were  transformed  to  men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  assumed  this 
new  fonoy  hegui  to  hunt  the  animals,  and  make  war  against  them.    It  is 
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expected  that  these  .animab  will  resume  their  bumaQ  shapeA,  in  a  funifa 
state,  and  hence  their  hunters,  feign  some  clumsy  excuses,  for  their 
present  policy  of  killing  them.  They  believe  that  all  animals,  and  birds 
and  reptiles,  and  even  insects,  possess  reasoning  faculties,  and  have  sooJs. 
It  is  in  these  opinions,  that  we  detect  the  ancient  doctrine  of  transmigratioa 

Their  most  intelligent  priests  tell  us,  that  their  forefathers  worshipped 
the  sun  ;  this  luminary  was  regarded  by  them,  as  one  of  their  Medas  toU 
mc,  as  the  symbol  of  divine  intelligence,  and  ihe  figure  of  it  is  drawn  io 
their  system  of  picture  writing,  to  denote  the  Great  Spirit  This  symbol 
very  often  occurs  in  their  pictures  of  the  medicine  dance,  and  the  wabeso 
dance,  and  other  sacred  forms  of  their  rude  inscriptions. 

They  believe,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  a  duality  of  souls,  one  of  which 
is  fleshly,  or  corporeal,  the  other  is  incorporeal  or  mental.  The  fleshly  son 
goes  immediately,  at  death,  to  the  land  of  spirits,  or  future  bliss.  The 
mental  soul  abides  with  the  body,  and  hovers  round  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture. A  future  state  is  regarded  by  them,  as  a  state  of  rewards,  and  aot 
of  punishments.  They  expect  to  inhabit  a  paradise,  filled  with  pleasure! 
for  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  and  the  taste.  A  strong  ahd  universal  belief  in 
divine  mercies  absorbs  every  other  attribute  of  the  Great  Spirit,  except  hn 
power  and  ubiquity  ]  and  they  believe,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  i^ 
that  this  mercy  will  be  shown  to  all.  There  is  not,  in  general,  a  very 
discriminating  sense  of  moral  distinctions  and  responsibilities,  and  the  &iflt 
out-shad 0 wings,  which  we  sometimes  hear  among  them,  of  a  deep  snd 
sombre  stream  to  be  crossed  by  the  adventurous  soul,  in  its  way  to  the 
land  of  bliss,  does  not  exercise  such  a  practical  influence  over  their  lives, 
as  to  interfere  with  the  belief  of  universal  acceptance  after  death.  So 
firm  is  this  belief,  that  their  proper  and  most  reverend  term  for  the  Great 
Spirit,  is  Gezha  Monedo,  that  is  to  say.  Merciful  Spirit.  Gitchy  Monedo^ 
which  is  also  employed,  is  often  an  equivocal  phrase.  The  term  Wfii- 
hedud,  or  Maker,  is  used  to  designate  the  Creator,  when  speaking  of  bis 
animated  works.  The  compound  phrase  W£losemig6yan,  or  universal 
Father,  is  also  heard. 

The  great  spirit  of  evil,  called  Mudje  Monedo,  and  Matche  Monito,  is 
regarded  as  a  created^  and  not  a  pre-existing  being.  Subordinate  spirits  of 
evil,  are  denoted  by  using  the  derogative  form  of  the  word,  in  sh  by 
which  Moneto  is  rendered  Monetosh.  The  exceeding  flexibility  of  tfae 
language  is  well  calculated  to  enable  them  to  express  distinction  of  this 
nature. 

This  tribe  has  a  general  tradition  of  a  deluge,  in  which  the  earth  was 
covered  with  water,  reaching  above  the  highest  hills,' or  mountains,  but 
not  above  a  tree  which  grew  on  the  latter,  by  climbing  which  a  man  was 
saved.  This  man  was  the  demi-god  of  their  fictions,  who  is  called  Mans- 
bozho,  by  whose  means  the  waters  were  stayed  and  the  earth  re-createi 
He  employed  for  this  purpose  various  animals  who  were  sent  to  dire 
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9wn  for  tone  cf  the  priniardia.  cbhil  oT  iriiE±  a  Usak  m^K  n  Ira^!^ 
roagbt  op  by  the  beavex.  aad  mm  ixnopc  xat  ^nm  ic  iiii»<qi»  ^  ;hr  vm^\ 
r  imther  reecued  pUoeL  Wioa  jBrucntBr  sJiwcjk  ji?^  h»fl  «»4r«-  ;>iiit 
Dffj,  is  ooi  ceitaio  ;  bal  k  s  kxiinni  ihs  ixos.  ui£  ^ctitc  irdw^  ti^  miK)l 
i  the  habit  of  empkriBg  aikfwif&.  and  rrmiicik.  in»dn-  « ticl^  «y  mjiy 
ispect,  they  have-cooonled  puis  of  xhcir  hisBancft«  :.-:ji:;!ci^^n$  «rt4  V^* 
9&  This  deluge  of  the  Alironqnia  inbes.  v»  pi\>i«C(M)«  ;k*  lb«sir 
geikds  tell,  by  the  mgency  of  the  chief  of  ibe  evil  <^h».  ievmKx2ix^\l  by  « 
reat  serpent,  who  is  pbced.  tbroogboat  the  ti]e«  ha  an  «nu^>ni;siKvi)  piMti^ 
M  to  the  demi-god  Manabosha  This  Muuboxhi^  i$  thtE"  MniiN  \\  is 
looght,  with  the  Abou,  and  the  Michabwk  or  the  Grret  llait^  of  v'Mv'r 
Titers. 

Of  their  actual  origin  and  history,  the  Chippewas  have  no  othi^r  oi^ilrtiii 
idhion,  than  that  they  came  from  Wabenong,  that  is  to  s:i}\  thi>  Kiiul  of  \\u% 
AST.  They  have  no  authentic  history,  therefore,  but  such  r(Mn(>inlH*M>il 
vents,  as  must  be  placed  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  discovi^ry  uf  thn  ciiiil|> 
«Dt  Whether  this  tradition  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  nnoiriit  niiPi  IiuvIiik 
cference  to  their  arrival  on  the  continent,  or  merely  to  i\w  triit'k  nCllipir  nil- 
pation,  after  reaching  it,  is  a  question  to  be  considered.  It  is  only  i'f*itii)ti| 
hst  they  came  to  their  present  position  on  the  banks  of  Liilcn  Hii|h*i  itir^  fiotii 
k  direction  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  were,  when  diiNwivi'MMl^  In  t\m 
ittitude  of  an  invading  nation,  pressing  westward  nnd  north wnnl  Tlmlr 
iiidnctive  name  sheds  no  light  on  this  question.  Thi^y  I'lill  lliiMiailyis 
OijUhwdffj  which  is  the  plural  of  Oijibwa, — a  firm  whi'h  iipp«rM»  ht 
leiiote  a  peculiarity  in  their  voice,  or  manner  of  utt^rnrM'«j  Thi*  w^mI 
las  been  pronounced  Chippewa  by  the  Saxon  r«c«  in  A;«h  n'''if  f««i'l  M 
bus  recorded  in  our  treaties  and  history,  T)ii;y  sr^*,  $$$  Uh*f*i^iii»', 
Banners  and  customs,  and  other  characteristics,  «  wtiil  t$ti$*U*i  f/|/#.  t^ 
be  leading  Algonquin  race,  aod  indeed,  tfa«  tSM/U  j//|/*/>/'/i^  ^fhf//'*-'ft^, 
ad  wide  spread  existing  branch  of  iiai  Utui'.j  t^/w  */*t  f</4  *^ott*i*f^*i» 
rhc  term  Chippewa,  may  be  eoosijerej  as  it*y^^jnf^»y  Us^  <//  )//^'y# 
isage.  but  in  all  disqoititsoot  wLidb  bsve  iMr;/  y>^  ^^^^1  v<  <«•  ^^-./^ 
naracier  m  view,  tae  troe  venk>?;»la/  vrt*  */  V^-;  v  *#  w  - .  v*  *^^*^A  '-v 
oswss  advas!3^>s  to  'wiXMff%^  Tut  vvC  A  ^^/^ni'^vii  ^  <t..  tfy^-^*/^  o  y 
mall  local  ba&i.  a£  :.•«  Lftx^ 'j^  Z  ^\  livi-j^^iw  ^j\  *.\a  i^.^..*^  4.,ki^ 
tear  Mostreal.  bat  :li  V:n».  £inc  ".^**vrv:  y;  .^^  *t***A^y.  *»..»  •^  /  y*^ 
.  generic  phrajt  fe  :Lt  euu:* -v-*  via  \'.\  <'-*■,< »..Vt  ^  "••  *  •  */  t 
ommoa  ouT-^stL  Ji3ria-j»  ji  ttA  Vi.i»*rf  h>*t^  v^*'  ?^  #.*>.  a  -*-  **  * 

One  of  lijt  icissc  ri^^ivm  ^fpiUi^A»  v*  l«t«  y^'^y^  ^  x.*-  .»  ,-  .^  .-  v  4 
lyiCerfxa  inf  SBir-»fi  •jxnrturrpr  t/  ir:#  ?  *^;  v/v..  *,**^.^  l  -  '*..**« 
itiooal  8^2  4ir:;iauisr.r;fi  inrv<jip»«.  '.^/n  :.«r  t:*;  *  .#.,^  4«^'.«>,,-  ^^-^'^ 
re  liz^tei  wii.  iiji  fr.»      jt  s  »'*.f^.^><*:    -/  >r*-  »-•       ^  .-  -    »tr,*.m  / 
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nectioQ  with  the  exhibition  of  flames  of  fire.  They  alao  mike  aaerificai 
by  fire  of  some  part  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  chase.  These  traits  are  to  be 
viewed,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  their  ancient  worship  of  the  sun,  above  no- 
ticed, of  which  the  traditions  and  belief,  are  still  generally  preservei 
The  existence  among  them  of  the  numerous  classes  of  jossakeeds,  or  mul- 
terers — (the  word  is  from  the  utterance  of  sounds  low  on  the  earth,)  is  a 
trait  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  similar  class  of  men,  in  emrly  agei^ 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  These  persons  constitute,  indeed,  the  Magii 
of  our  western  forests.  In  the  exhibition  of  their  art,  and  of  the  peculisr 
notions  they  promulgate  on  the  subject  of  a  sacred  fire,  and  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration,  they  would  seem  to  have  their  affiliation  of  deseeat 
rather  with  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  and  the  fruitful  Persian  stock,  thui 
with  the  less  mentally  refined  Mongolian  hordes. 


MYTHOLOGY,   SUPERSTITIONS,  AND  RELiaiON 

OF  THE  ALGONQUINS. 

THBIB  tTSTSM  OF  MAHITO  WOESBIP,  AS  BSOSMTLT  DI80LO8BD   BT  TBB    OOBVBS* 

•lOM 8  or  onm  of  thbir  pbophbts ;  thbir  larouaobb,  ahd  ohabactbb  of  tbi 

TBAlftLATIONS  OF  THB  GOSPBL  MADB  INTO  THB8B  0IALBCT8  ;  ABD  THB  LBAB- 
IMO  MOTIVES  OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  PHILANTHROPISTS  TO  FBB8BTBBS  IB  TBBU 
CnriLISATION    AND    CONVERSION.* 


It  is  known  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  continent  live  in  a  state  oi 
mental  bondage  to  a  class  of  men,  who  officiate  as  their  priests  sni 
soothsayers.  These  men  found  their  claims  to  supernatural  power  oa 
early  fastings,  dreams,  ascetic  manners  and  habits,  and  often  on  some 
real  or  feigned  fit  of  insanity.  Most  of  them  aflfect  a  knowledge  of 
charms  and  incantations.  They  are  provided  with  a  sack  of  mystic  im- 
plements, the  contents  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  course  of  their  cere- 
monies, such  as  the  hollow  bones  of  some  of  the  larger  anseres,  small 
carved  representations  of  animals,  cowrie  and  other  sea-shells,  &c.  Some 
of  these  men  acquire  a  character  for  much  sanctity,  and  turn  their  influ- 
ence to  political  purposes,  either  personally  or  through  some  popular 
warrior,  as  was  instanced  in  the  success  of  the  sachems  Buchm^jahelai 
Little  Turtle  and  Tecumth^. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  one  of  this 
class  of  sacred  person,  who  has  within  late  years  embraced  Christianity ; 
and  have  made  some  notes  of  the  interview,  which  we  will  adrert  tote 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  testimony,  as  to  the  true  character  of  Ais 

•  Ne?  Teik  Lit  ai  Thee.  Seview. 
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daM  of  impotton.    Clhasoo,  the  pecHMi  rddred  to,  k  aa  Ottswm  Inditti 

who  has  long  exercised  the  priestlj  ofioe,  so  to  wkj^  to  hit  bredires  on 

the  Dorthera  frontien.     He  is  now  a  man  tuaed  of  sevestj.    He  ii  of 

nail  stature,  somewhat  bent  forward,  aad  soppoits  the  iafinnities  of 

age  by  walking  with  a  staff     His  sight  is  impaired,  bot  hit  memoiy  ae* 

cwate,  enabling  him  to  narrate  with  particnlarity  eroiis  which  transpired 

laore  than  half  a  century  ago.    Ke  was  present  at  the  great  conTocation 

of  northern  Indians  at  Greenyille,  which  foflowed  Gen.  Wa^-ne^  victortes 

IB  the  west — an  erent  to  which  most  of  these  tribes  look  back|  as  an 

«a  in  their  history.      He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country  in 

the  upper  lakes,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  MichilimackinaCi  where  in 

kle  yearn,  his  wife  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  unit- 

ed  herself  to  the  mission  church  on  that  island.      A  few  years  afteri 

the  old  prophet,  who  despised  this  mode  of  faith,  and  thought  but  little 

of  his  wife's  sagacity  in  uniting  herself  to  a  congregation  of  believe  is,  felt 

his  own  mind  arrested  by  the  same  truths,  and  finally  also  embraced 

them,  and  was  ]nopounded  for  admission,  and  afterwards  kept  on  trial 

before  the  session.     It  was  about  this  time,  or  soon  after  he  had  been 

received  as  an  applicant  for  membership,  that  the  writer  visited  his 

lo^,  and  entered  into  a  full  examination  of  his  sentiments  and  opinions, 

eoatrasting  them  fteely  with  what  they  had  formerly  been .    We  requested 

liim  to  narrate  to  us  the  facts  <^  his  conversion  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 

titaity,  indicating  the  progress  of  truth  on  his  mind,  which  he  did  in  sub* 

itaaceythrough  an  interpreter,as  follows : 

"  In  the  early  pari  of  my  life  I  lived  very  wickedly,  following  the 
HcTA,  the  Jessucin,  and  the  Wabeno,  the  three  great  supentitiotis  ob* 
servances  of  my  people.  I  did  not  know  that  these  societies  were  mado 
np  of  errors  until  my  wife,  whose  heart  had  been  turned  by  the  mmUm^ 
aiies,  informed  me  of  iL  I  had  no  pleasure  in  listening  to  her  //n  this 
subject,  and  often  turned  away,  declaring  that  I  was  well  satisfied  witH 
the  relief  of  my  forefathers.  She  took  every  occasion  //f  iMlk'$ft%  t# 
me  on  the  subject.  She  told  me  that  the  Indian  societies  w«r«  \^^  ithA 
that  all  who  adhered  to  them  were  no  better  than  fj^sm  msvfiaM  tA  ^Sm 
Evil  Spirit  She  had,  in  particiilar,/MRr  long  talks  witf«  mn  />*  X\^  m$U^ 
ject,  and  explained  to  me  who  Gk>d  was,  and  viitst  sift  was,  m  i!  m  w^xu 
ten  in  God's  hook.  I  hdlieved  before,  that  th^tr^  vas  ^H^.  Of*#'  *>/^fA 
who  was  the  Master  of  fifo,wbofaad  maiie  u^ru  ttA  .>cim^s  th*  n>t^ 
explained  to  atie  tiie  tme  dbaneter  of  das  0;e^  f^t,^  *M  ivA^<y;^««  ^ 
file  heart,  aad  the  aiu  asiij  of  lan^  t,  ^idat^  ^mm  *r;.  %  t/t^  ^ 
praying  through  Jcsas  ChnL,  By  ^^rn'^m  $  'Mnu»  V/  ^ffy^^i^i^t^i  /#. 
She  UAd  wot  thai  the  Ghoie  4f  G<y2  ^  Hi^j  ^^.t  vu/  ^^^A  m«V^  ^IU 
heart  better,  aad  ihss  the  soais  '^  jd  9  vv  ^,u^h.  wjif)^^^  p^jm'.-^  U  '  fKt0 
power,  woold  be  biaid  ia  dbe  ir^^  Tut  iit4«iwVHiii^^«  *4^  /f;y#>#«»4  ffS4 
tospeaktOBKsarifatwoniiJaBfnr  JUMilb;  ami  0^.m»4  Vf  m^h  fW, 
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at  length,  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  my  old  way  of  life.     Amongst  other 
things  she  spoke  against  drinking,  which  I  was  very  fond  of. 

^'  1  did  not  relish  these  conversations,  hut  I  could  not  forget  them 
W]ien  I  reflected  upon  them,  my  heart  was  not  as  fixed  as  it  used  to  be. 
I  began  to  see  that  the  Indian  Societies  were  bad,  for  1  knew  from  my 
own  experience,  that  it  was  not  a  good  Spirit  that  I  hkd  relied  upon,  j 
determined  that  I  would  not  undertake  to  jeesvkH  or  to  look  into  futurity 
any  longer  for  the  Indians,  nor  practice  the  Metals  art.  After  a  while  I 
began  to  see  more  fully  that  the  Indian  ceremonies  were  all  bad,  and  I  de- 
termined to  quit  them  altogether,  and  give  heed  to  what  was  declared  in 
God^s  book. 

^^  The  first  time  that  I  felt  I  was  to  be  condemned  as  a  sinner,  and  that  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  punished  for  sin  by  God,  is  clearly  in  my  mind. 
I  was  then  on  the  Island  of  Bois  Blanc,  making  sugar  with  my  wife.  I 
was  in  a  conflict  of  mind,  and  hardly  knew  what  I  was  about.  I  walked 
around  the  kettles,  and  did  not  know  what  I  walked  for.  I  felt  some- 
times like  a  person  wishing  to  cry,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  unman- 
ly to  cry.  For  the  space  of  two  weeks,  I  felt  in  this  alarmed  and 
unhappy  mood.  It  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  I  must  die.  My 
heart  and  my  bones  felt  as  if  they  would  burst  and  fall  asunder.  My 
wife  asked  me  if  I  was  Kck,  and  said  I  looked  pale.  I  was  in  an  agooy 
of  body  and  mind,  especially  during  one  week.  It  seemed,  during  ihk 
time,  as  if  an  evil  spirit  haunted  me.  When  I  went  out  to  gather  sap, 
I  felt  conscious  that  this  spirit  went  with  me  and  dogged  me.  It  ap- 
peared to  animate  m^^  own  shadow. 

^^  My  strength  was  failing  under  this  conflict.  One  night,  after  I  had 
been  busy  all  day,  my  mind  was  in  great  distress.  This  shadowy  influ- 
ence seemed  to  me  to  persuade  me  to  go  to  sleep.  I  was  tired,  and  I 
wished  rest,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  began  to  pray.  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed  to  God.  I  continued  to  pray  at  intervals  through  the  night ;  I 
asked  to  know  the  truth.  I  then  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep.  This 
sleep  brought  me  rest  and  peace.  In  the  morning  my  wife  awoke  me, 
telling  me  it  was  late.  When  I  awoke  I  felt  placid  and  easy  in  mind. 
My  distress  had  left  me.  I  asked  my  wife  what  day  it  was.  She  told 
me  it  was  the  Sabbath  (in  the  Indian,  prayer-day).  I  replied, '  how  I 
wish  I  could  go  to  the  church  at  the  mission  !  Formerly  I  used  to  avoid 
it,  and  shunned  those  who  wished  to  speak  to  me  of  praying  to  God,  but 
now  my  heart  longs  to  go  there.'      This  feeling  did  not  leave  me. 

^'  After  three  days  I  went  to  the  mission.  The  gladness  of  my  heart 
continued  the  same  as  I  had  felt  it  the  flrst  morning  at  the  camp.  My 
first  feeling  when  I  landed,  was  pity  for  my  drunken  brethren,  and  I 
prayed  that  they  might  also  be  brought  to  find  the  true  God.  I  spoke 
to  the  missionary,  who  at  subsequent  interviews  explained  to  me  the 
truth,  thi^  rite  of  baptism,  and  other  principles.    He  wished,  howeveri  to 
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tiy  me  by  my  lifei  and  I  wished  it  also.      It  was  the  following  tutumoi 
tliat  I  WW  received  into  the  church.'* 

We  BOW  tamed  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  intemperance  in  drinkingi 
ttider&candiiig  that  it  had  been  hb  former  habit.      He  replied  that  he 
kad  been  one  of  the  greatest  drunkards.     He  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
i  ten  days'  drink.    He  would  go  and  drink  as  long  as  he  could  get  it* 
He  said,  that  during  the  night  in  which  he  first  prayed,  it  was  one  of  the 
Irst  suljjects  of  his  prayers,  that  God  would  remove  this  desire  with  his 
ttber  evil  desires.     He  added,  *^  God  did  so."     When  he  arose  that 
Homing  the  desire  had  left  him.     The  evil  spirit  then  tempted  him  by 
soggesting  to  his  mind — '^  Should  some  one  now  enter  and  offer  you 
Equor,  would  you  not  taste  it  .^'    He  averred  he  could,  at  that  moment, 
irmly  answer  No !    It  was  now  seven  years  since  he  had  tasted  a  drop 
af  strong  drink.     He  remarked  that  when  he  used  first  to  visit  the 
booses  of  Christians,  who  gladly  opened  their  doors  to  him,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  asking  him  to  drink  a  glass  of  cider  or  wine,  which  he  did. 
But  this  practice  had  nearly  ruined  him.     On  one  occasion  he  felt  the 
effects  of  what  he  had  thus  been  prevailed  on  to  drink.     The  danger  he 
iAi  himself  to  be  in  was  such,  that  he  was  alarmed  and  gave  up  this  prac- 
tice also. 

He  detailed  some  providential  trials  which  he  had  been  recently  ex- 
poied  to.  He  had  observed,  he  said,  that  those  of  his  people  who  had 
professed  piety  and  had  subsequently  fallen  off,  had  nevertheless  pros- 
pered in  worldly  things,  while  he  had  found  it  very  hard  to  live.  He 
was  often  in  a  state  of  want,  and  his  lodge  wns  so  poor  and  bad,  that  it 
would  not  keep  out  the  rain.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  feeble,  and 
their  clothes  were  worn  out.  They  had  now  but  a  single  blanket  be- 
tween them.  But  when  these  trials  came  up  in  hb  mind,  he  immedi- 
itely  resorted  to  God,  who  satisfied  him. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  his  piety,  may  here  be  mentioned. 
The  autumn  succeedinfi;  his  conversion,  he  went  over  to  the  spot  on  the 
island  where  he  had  planted  potatoes.  The  Indian  method  is,  not  to 
visit  their  small  plantations  from  the  time  that  their  corn  or  potatoes  are, 
kilkd.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  crop  in  this  instance  promised 
to  yield  abundantly,  and  his  wife  immediately  commenced  the  process  of 
raisii^  them.  *'  Stop  !*'  exclaimed  the  grateful  old  man, ''  dare  you  dig 
these  potatoes  until  we  have  thanked  the  Lord  for  them  ?"  They  then 
hoth  knelt  in  prayer,  and  afterwards  gathered  the  crop. 

This  individual  appeared  to  form  a  tangible  point  in  the  intellectual 
doio  betwetrn  Paganism  and  Christianity,  which  it  is  felt  important  to 
examine.  We  felt  desirous  of  drawing  from  him  such  particulais  respect- 
ing hb  fomaer  practice  in  necromancy  and  the  prophetic  art,  as  might  lead 
toeorrect  philosophical  conclusions.     He  had  been  the  great  juggler  of 

hit  tribe*      He  was  now  accepted  as  a  Christian.     What  were  his  owB 
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ooneepiioDs  of  the  power  and  arts  he  had  practised  ?  How  did  these 
things  appear  to  his  mind,  after  a  lapse  of  sereral  years,  during  whick 
his  opinions  and  feelings  had  undergone  changes,  in  many  respects  so 
striking  ?  We  found  not  the  slightest  avoiding  of  this  topic  on  his  part 
He  attributed  all  his  ability  in  deceptive  arts  to  the  agency  of  the  Evil 
Spirit ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  with  the  same  settled  tone  that  he  had  manifest* 
ed  in  reciting  other  points  in  his  personal  experience.  He  believed  that  he 
had  folk)wed  a  spirit  whose  object  it  was  to  deceive  the  Indians  and 
BMtke  them  miserable.  He  believed  that  this  spirit  had  left  him  and 
that  he  was  now  following,  in  the  affections  of  his  hearty  the  spirit  of 
Truth. 

Numerous  symbols  of  the  classes  of  the  animate  creation  are  rdied 
on  by  the  Indian  meiay$  and  toa^enos,  to  exhibit  their  affected  power  of 
working  miracles  and  to  scrutinize  the  scenes  of  futurity.  The  objects 
which  this  man  had  appealed  to  as  personal  spirits  in  the  arcanum  of  his 
lodge,  were  the  tortoise,  the  swan,  the  woodpecker  and  the  crow.  He 
had  dreamed  of  these  at  his  initial  fast  in  his  youth,  during  the  period 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  he  believed  that  a  satanic  influence  was 
exerted,  by  presenting  to  his  mind  one  or  more  of  these  solemnly  appro- 
priated objects  at  the  moment  of  his  invoking  them.  This  is  the  theoiy 
drawn  from  his  replies.  We  solicited  him  to  detail  the  WMiiuopenmdif 
after  entering  the  juggler's  lodge.  This  lodge  resembles  an  acute  pyr»> 
mid  with  the  apex  open.  It  is  formed  of  poles,  covered  with  tight- 
drawn  skins.  His  replies  were  perfectly  ingenuous,  evincing  nothing  of 
the  natural  taciturnity  and  shyness  of  the  Indian  mind.  Tlie  great  ob- 
ject with  the  operator  is  to  agitate  this  lodge,  and  cause  it  to  move  and 
shake  without  uprooting  it  from  its  basis,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
the  spectators  to  believe  that  the  power  of  action  is  tvperhunuuL  Af- 
ter this  manifestation  of  spiritual  presencBy  the  priest  within  b  prepared 
to  give  oracular  responses.  The  only  articles  within  were  a  drum  and 
rattle.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  he  stated 
that  his  first  essay,  after  entering  the  lodge,  was  to  strike  the  drum  and 
commence  his  incantations.  At  this  time  his  personal  manitos  assumed 
their  agency,  and  received,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  a  $atamc  energy.  Mot 
that  he  affects  that  there  was  any  visible  form  assumed.  But  be  fislt 
their  spirit-like  presence.  He  represents  the  agitation  of  the  lodge  to 
be  due  to  currents  of  air,  having  the  irregular  and  gyratory  power  of  a 
whirlwind.  He  does  not  pretend  that  his  responses  were  guided  by 
truth,  but  on  the  contrary  affirms  that  they  were  given  under  the  ii 
ence  of  the  evil  spirit. 

We  interrogated  him  as  to  the  use  of  physical  and  mechanical 
in  eflecting  cures,  in  the  capacity  of  a  meta,  or  a  medicine  man.  He 
referred  to  vark>tts  medicines,  some  of  which  he  thinks  wei«  antibilions 
or  otherwise  sanatory.     He  used  two  bones  in  the  exhibitioA  cf  Us 
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phjiical  ikill,  one  of  which  wbs  wAtle  and  the  other  grem.  His  aren* 
Dum  abo  embniced  two  small  stone  images.  He  affected  to  look  ial^ 
and  tkromgk  the  flesh,  and  to  drawfirom  the  body  fluids,  as  bile  and  blood 
He  applied  his  month  in  suction.  He  characterized  both  the  sMte  or 
medidae  dances  and  the  looieao  dances  by  a  tenn  which  may  be  trans* 
lated  demlirg.  Yet  he  discriminated  between  these  two  popular  insli* 
tntions  by  addii^  that  the  aiela  included  the  use  of  medicines,  good  and 
bad.  The  toabenoj  on  the  contrary,  consisted  wholly  in  a  wild  exhiU- 
lioo  qf  mere  braggadocio  and  trick*  It  is  not,  aocording  to  him,  an  an- 
cient institution.  It  originated,  he  said,  with  a  Pottawattomie,  who  was 
flck  and  lunatic  a  raoalh  When  this  man  recorered  he  pretended  that 
he  had  ascended  to  heaven,  and  had  brought  thence  divine  arts,  to  aid  his 
eomtryssen. 

With  respect  to  the  (pinion  steadftstly  maintained  by  this  TsneraUo 
mlject  of  Indian  reformation,  that  his  deceptive  artsjnrere  BUKlered  eA#» 
taai  in  the  way  he  designed,  by  taianie  agency,  we  leavi^^l^  reader  to 
farm  his  own  conclusions.  In  hismode  of  stating  the  fhets,  \t^  coacedo 
■nch  to  him,  on  the  score  of  long  established  mental  habits,  and  tiia 
peeniiaritles  arising  from  a  mythology,  exceeding  even  that  of  ancient 
Ckeeee,  for  the  number,  variety  and  ubiquity  of  its  objects*  But  we  per* 
eeive  nothing,  on  Christian  theories,  heterodox  in  the  general  position. 
When  the  truth  of  the  gospel  comes  to  be  grafted  into  the  benighted 
heart  of  a  pagan,  such  as  Ghusoo  was,  it  throws  a  fearfel  light  on  the 
obfeets  which  have  been  cherished  there.  The  whole  system  of  the 
mythological  ^ency  of  the  gods  and  spirits  of  the  heathen  world  and  its 
ehimsy  machinery  is  shown  to  be  a  sheer  system  of  demonology,  refera- 
ble, in  its  operative  efiects  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  to  the  ^  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air."  As  such  the  Bible  depicts  it.  We  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  conceding  the  existence  of  demoniacal  possessions^ 
m  the  prttent  era  of  Cknstiamty^  and  have  turned  over  some  scores  of 
ehapters  and  verses  to  satisfy  our  minds  of  the  ahrogation  of  theoe  thmg$, 
Bvl  we  have  found  no  proofii  of  such  a  withdrawal  of  evil  agency  short 
af  the  very  point  where  our  subject  places  it — that  is,  the  dawning  of 
the  light  of  Christianity  in  the  heart.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  found  in 
the  passages  referred  to,  the  declaration  of  the  full  and  free  existence  of 
loch  an  agency  in  the  general  import,  and  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be 
plucked  out  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  language  of  such  an  agency  appears  to  be  fully  developed  among 
the  northern  tribes.  Sptrii'tidden  they  certainly  are ;  and  the  mental 
ilavery  in  which  they  live,  under  the  fear  of  an  invisible  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  is,  we  apprehend,  greater  even  than  the  bondage  of  the  body. 
The  whole  mind  is  bowed  down  under  these  intellectual  fetters  which 
eifcumscribe  its  volitions,  and  bind  it  as  effectually  as  with  the  hooks  of 
ileel  which  pierce  a  whirling  Hindoo's  flesh.    Whatever  is  wonderfuli 
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or  past  comprehension  to  their  minds,  is  referred  to  the  agency  of  a  spirit 
This  is  the  ready  solution  of  every  mystery  in  nature,  and  of  every  re 
finement  of  mechanical  power  in  art.  A  watch  is,  in  the  intricacy  of  its 
Inachinery,  a  spirit.  A  piece  of  blue  cloth — cast  and  bliatered  steel— -a 
compass,  a  jewel,  an  insect,  &c.,  are,  respectively,  a  spirit.  Thunder 
consists,  in  their  transcendental  astronomy,  of  so  many  distinct  spirits. 
The  aurora  borealis  is  a  body  of  dancing  spirits,  or  rather  ghosts  of  the 
departed. 

Such  were  the  ideas  and  experiences  of  Chusco,  after  his  unioi\  with 
the  church ;    and  with  these  views  he  lived  and  died,  having  given 
•evidence,  as  was  thought,  of  the  reception  of  the  Saviour,  through 
faith. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  Indian  mythology  as  above  denoted,  it  is 
necessary  to  conceive  every  department  of  the  universe  to  he  filled  with 
invisible  spirits.  T^iese  spirits  hold  in  their  belief  nearly  the  same  rela* 
tion  to  matter  that  the  soul  does  to  the  body  :  they  pervade  it.  They 
believe  not  only  that  every  man,  but  also  that  every  ontma/,  has  a  $oml; 
and  as  might  be  expected  under  this  belief,  they  make  no  distinction 
between  tMtinct  and  return*  Every  animal  is  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  reasoning  faculty.  The  movements  of  birds  and  other  animals 
are  deemed  to  be  the  result,  not  of  mere  instinctive  animal  powers  tin- 
planted  and  limited  by  the  creation,  without  inherent  power  to  exceed  ot 
enlarge  them,  but  of  a  process  of  ratiocination.  They  go  a  step  farther, 
and  believe  that  animals,  particularly  birds,  can  look  into,  and  arc  fami- 
liar with  the  vast  operations  of  the  world  above.  Hence  the  great  re- 
spect they  pay  to  birds  as  agents  of  omen,  and  also  to  some  animsLi, 
whose  souls  they  expect  to  encounter  in  another  life.  Nay,  it  is  the 
settled  belief  a^nong  the  northern  Algonquins,  that  animals  will  fare  bet- 
ter in  another  world,  in  the  precise  ratio  that  their  lives  and  enjoyments 
have  been  curtailed  in  this  life. 

Dreams  are  considered  by  them  as  a  means  of  direct  communication 
with  the  spiritual  world ;  and  hence  the  great  influence  which  dreams 
exert  over  the  Indian  mind  and  conduct.  They  are  generally  regarded 
as  friendly  warnings  of  their  personal  manitos.  No  labor  or  enterprise 
is  undertaken  against  their  indications.  A  whole  army  is  turned  back 
if  the  dreams  of  the  officiating  priest  are  unfavorable.  A  family  lodge 
has  been  known  to  be  deserted  by  all  its  inmates  at  midnight,  leaving  the 
fixtures  behind,  because  one  of  the  family  had  dreamt  of  an  attack,  and 
been  frightened  with  the  impression  of  blood  and  tomahawks.  To  give 
more  solemnity  to  his  office  the  priest  or  leading  tneta  exhibits  a  sack 
containing  the  carved  or  stuffed  images  of  animals,  with  medicines  and 
bones  constituting  the  sacred  charms.  These  are  never  exhibited  to  the 
common  gaze,  but,  on  a  march,  the  sack  is  hung  up  in  plain  view.  To 
profiine  the  medicine  sack  would  be  equivalent  to  violating  iho  atlar. 
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Dresms  are  carefbllj  sought  by  erery  Indian,  whatever  be  their  nuik| 
at  certain  periods  of  youth,  with  fiatiag.  These  fasts  are  sometimos 
continued  a  great  number  of  days,  until  the  derotee  becomes  pale  and 
emaciated.  The  animab  that  appear  propitiously  to  the  mind  during 
tht-se  dreams,  are  fixed  on  and  selected  as  personal  manitos,  and  are 
ever  after  viewed  as  guardians.  This  period  of  fiisting  and  dream- 
ing is  deemed  as  essential  by  them  as  any  religious  rite  whatever  em* 
ployed  by  Christians.  The  initial  fast  of  a  young  man  or  girl  holds  the 
relative  importance  of  baptism,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  a  free* 
will,  or  self'dedicatory  rite. 

The  naming  of  children  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  system  of 
mythological  agency.  Names  are  usually  bestowed  by  some  aged  per« 
son,  most  commonly  under  the  supposed  guidance  of  a  particular  spirit* 
They  are  often  derived  from  the  mystic  scenes  presented  in  a  dream,  and 
refer  to  aerial  phenomena.  Yellow  Thunder,  Bright  Sky,  Big  Cloud,  Splril 
Sky,  Spot  in  the  Sky,  are  common  names  for  males.  Females  are  nM>f« 
commonly  named  from  the  vernal  or  autumnal  landscape,  as  Wooiao  of 
the  Valley,  VVoosan  of  the  Rock,  Itc.  Females  are  not  excluded  from  paf* 
ticipation  in  the  prophetical  office  or  jugglership.  Instances  of  tbetr  bar* 
ing  assumed  this  function  are  known  to  have  occurred,  althoogh  il  is 
commonly  confined  to  males.  In  every  other  department  of  life  Hmy 
are  apparently  regarded  as  inferior  or  wehunt  beings.  Names  bestowed 
with  ceremony  in  childhood  are  deemed  sacred,  and  are  seldom  pit* 
DOQDced,  out  <^  reject,  it  would  seem,  to  the  spirit  under  whose  frvor 
they  are  sappoaed  to  have  been  selected.  Children  are  usually  railed 
in  the  fiunily  by  some  name  which  can  be  fiuniliariy  used.  A  aMde  child 
is  frequently  called  by  the  mother,  a  btH,  or  young  one,  or  old  ssau,  m 
terms  of  endearment,.or  bud  boy,  evH-doer,  lie,  in  the  way  of  lighf  iu« 
proach ;  and  these  uauies  often  adfaete  to  the  imfividual  thfoogh  hh, 
Pareuts  avoid  the  true  naase  often  by  meprng  my  sou,  my  jtmnfyf^  or 

my  elder  sou,  or  my  youagrr  or  Bsy  elder  daughter,  fer  wMefc  the  laague|(S 
has  separate  words.  This  sulject  of  a  n^utlmct  to  tell  their  names  k 
very  curious  aud  dcsiiTiug  of  savesl^Bliou. 

The  Indian  **  art  auJ  ■^yirtsfy"  of  huacing  is  a  tissue  of  aeefOVMmCie 
or  mythological  reliances.  The  petaoual  spirits  of  the  hont^  mfi  m^tA^ 
ed  to  give  success  iu  the  diaee.  Inayi  of  Uw^  aaimals  wfmifid  trpf  are 
sometimes  carved  in  wood,  or  dvswu  by  the  metaa  on  tah*>lar  pi^A^s  of 
wood  By  applying  thear  myscie  mediciaes  to  thea«»,  Urn  $a^mnh  sve 
supposed  to  be  drawn  into  the  hoatiet^s  pach  ;  siut  wh^^n  snimnts  havil 
bees  killed,  the  iaifiau  feels,  thac  aithou^  cb«>7  are  m  author ir>»/f  aiwl 
Iswful  prey,  yet  there  is  ssuwihing  Cke  acc^Mintahflity  ia  fh«  saimal^r 
m^pmkimmlBJ^fL  Am  iaifiau  boo  been  known  &>  ask  tlw»  pti^tm  fit  a# 
Muaaal,  which  he  hud  jnac  hiOed.     Snmmia^  shukiof  Urn  miU^  mi 
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iCitious  observances,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  one  clasa  alone.  In  tlie 
wabeno  dance,  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  the  most  latitudina- 
rian  co-fraternity,  love  songs  are  introduced.  They  are  never  heard  in 
the  medicine  dances.  They  would  subject  one  to  utter  contempt  in  the 
war  dance. 

The  system  of  manito  worship  has  another  peculiarity,  which  b  illus- 
trative of  Indian  character.  During  the  fasts  and  ceremonial  dances  by 
which  a  warrior  prepares  himself  to  come  up  to  the  duties  of  war,  every- 
thing that  savors  of  effeminacy  is  put  aside.  The  spirits  which  preside 
over  bravery  and  war  are  alone  relied  on,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be 
offended  by  the  votary's  paying  attention  to  objects  less  stem  and  manly 
than  themselves.  Venus  and  Mars  cannot  be  worshipped  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  be  considered  a  complete  desecration  for  a  warrior, 
while  engaged  in  war,  to  entangle  himself  by  another,  or  more  tender 
sentiment.  We  think  this  opinion  should  be  duly  estimated  in  the  gen- 
eral award  which  history  gives  to  the  chastity  of  warriors.  We  would 
record  the  fact  to  their  praise,  as  fully  as  it  has  been  done  ;  but  we  would 
subtract  something  from  the  moiivCf  in  view  of  his  paramount  obligmtioni 
of  a  sacred  character,  and  also  the  fear  of  the  ridicule  of  his  co-warriors. 

In  these  leading  doctrines  of  an  oral  and  mystic  school  of  wild  philo- 
sophy may  be  perceived  the  ground-work  of  their  mythology,  and  the 
general  motive  for  selecting  familiar  spirits.  Manito,  or  as  the  Chippe- 
was  pronounce  it,  mone'do,  signifies  simply  a  spirit,  and  there  is  neither 
a  good  nor  bad  meaning  attached  to  it,  when  not  under  the  government 
of  some  adjective  or  qualifying  particle.  We  think,  however,  that  so  &i 
as  there  is  a  meaning  distinct  from  an  invisible  existence,  the  tendency 
is  to  a  bad  meaning.  A  bad  meaning  is,  however,  distinctly  conveyed 
by  the  inflection,  osh  or  ish.  The  particle  tree,  added  in  the  same  rela- 
tion, indicates  a  witch.  Like  numerous  other  nouns,  it  has  its  dimino- 
tive  in  os^  its  plural  in  wuQy  and  its  local  form  in  ing.  To  add  ^^  great," 
as  the  Jesuit  writers  did,  is  far  from  deciding  the  moral  character  of  the 
spirit,  and  hence  modern  translators  prefix  gezha^  signifying  merciful. 
Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  word  God  should  not  be  carried  boldly  into 
translations  of  the  scriptures.  In  the  conference  and  prayer-room,  the 
native  teachers  use  the  inclusive  pronominal  form  of  Father,  altogether. 
Truth  breaks  slowly  on  the  mind,  sunk  in  so  profound  a  darkness  as  the 
Indians  are,  and  there  is  danger  in  retaining  the  use  of  words  like  those 
which  they  have  so  long  employed  in  a  problematical,  if  not  a  deroga- 
tive sense. 

The  love  for  mystery  and  magic  which  pervades  the  native  ceremo- 
nies, has  affected  the  forms  of  their  language.  They  have  given  it  a 
power  to  impart  life  to  dead  masses.  Vitality  in  their  forms  of  utter- 
aoce  is  deeply  implanted  in  all  these  dialects,  which  have  been  examia* 
td;  they  provide,  by  the  process  of  inflection,  for  keeping  a  perpetnl 
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dkCiDCtioQ  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms.     Bat  where 
▼itality  and  spiritaality  are  no  blended  as  we  see  them  in  their  doctrine 
of  animal  soulf ,  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  either  to  exalt  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  in  all  the  classes  of  nature,  into  immortality,  or  to  sink  the  lat- 
ter to  the  level  of  mere  organic  life.      Indian  word-makers  have  taken 
the  former  dilemma,  and  peopled  their  paradise  not  only  with  the  soulf 
of  men.  but  with  the  souls  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  beasts.      Spir* 
Huality  is   thus   clogged  with  seusual  accidents.      The   human  soul 
Aaa^fcrty  and  it  must  have  food  deposited  upon  the  grave.     It  sufftr$ 
from  eoidy  and  the  body  must  be  wrapped  about  with  cloths.     It  is  in 
d&rbuMs^  and  a  light  must  be  kindled  at  the  head  of  the  grave.     It  wan* 
den  through  plains  and  across  streams,  subject  to  the  providences  of 
this  life,  in  quest  of  its  place  of  enjoyment,  and  when  it  reaches  it,  it 
fnds  every  species  of  sensual  trial,  which  renders  the  place  not  indeed 
a  heaven  of  resty  but  anoiher  experimental  world — very  much  like  this 
Of  punishments,  we  hear  nothing ;  rewards  are  looked  for  abundantly, 
snd  the  idea  that  the  Master  of  life,  or  the  merciful  Spirit,  will  be  alike 
merciful  to  all,  irrespective  of  the  acts  of  this  life^  or  the  degree  of  moral 
tmpiiiadey  appears  to  leave  for  their  theology  a  belief  in  restorations  or 
uiversalism.     There  is  nothing  to  refer  them  to  a  Saviour  ;  that  idea 
was  beyond  their  conception,  and  of  course  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
oflioes  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Darker  and  more  chilling  views  to  a  theolo- 
giu,  it  would  be  impossible  to  present.      Yet  it  may  be  asked,  what 
More  benign  result  could  have  been,  or  can  now  be,  anticipated  in  the 
karts  of  an  ignorant,  uninstructed  and  wandering  people,  exposed  to 
Nre  vicissitudes  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  without  the  guidance  ot 
Ike  light  of  Revelation  } 

Of  their  mythology  proper,  we  have  space  only  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks.     Some  of  the  mythologic  existences  of  the  Indians  admit  of 
poetic  uses.      Manabozho  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  terrene  Jove, 
who  could  perform  all  things  whatever,  but  lived  some  time  on  earth, 
•ad  excelled  particularly  in  feats  of  strength  and  manual  dexterity.     All 
the  animals  were  subject  to  him.     He  also  survived  a  deluge,  which  the 
tnditions  mention,  havin^  climbed  a  tree  on  an  extreme  elevation  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  .waters,  and  sent  down  various  animals  for  some 
earth,  out  of  which  he  re-created  the  globe.     The  four  cardinal  points 
•re  so  many  demi-gods,  of  whom  the  West,  called  Kabcun,  has  priority 
of  age.     The  E^t,  North  and  South  are  deemed  to  be  his  sons,  by  a 
maid  who    incautiously  exposed  herself  to  the  west  wind.      Iagoo 
(las^)  is  the  god  of  the  marvellous,  and  many  most  extravagant  tales 
of  forest  and  domestic  adventure  are  heaped  upon  him.      Kwasind  is 
t  sort  of  Samson,  who  threw  a  huge  mass  of  rock  such  as  the  Cy- 
dops  cast  at  Mentor.     Weeng  is  the  god  of  sleep,  who  is  represented  to 
have  Dumerous  small  emissaries  at  his  service,  reminding  us  ol  Pope^ 
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creation  of  gnomes.  These  minute  emissaries  climb  ap  the  forehead, 
and  wielding  a  tiny  club|  knock  individuals  to  sleep.  Pauouk  is  death, 
in  his  symbolic  attitude.  He  is  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  Il  would 
be  easy  to  extend  this  enumeration. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  Indian  constitutes  a  topic  which  we  do  not 
design  to  discuss.  But  it  must  be  manifest  that  some  of  their  peculisii* 
ties  are  brought  out  by  their  system  <^  mythology  and  spirit-craiL  Wsr, 
public  policy,  hunting,  abstinence,  endurance  and  courageous  adrentore, 
form  the  leading  topics  of  their  mental  efforts.  These  are  deemed  the 
appropriate  themes  of  men,  sages  and  warriors.  But  their  intellectosl 
essays  have  also  a  domestic  theatre  of  exhibition.  It  is  here  that  the 
Indian  mind  unbends  itself  and  reveals  some  of  its  less  obvious  traita 
Their  public  speakers  cultivatA  a  particular  branch  of  oratory.  Thej 
are  careful  in  the  use  of  words,  and  are  regarded  as  standards  of  puiilj 
in  the  language.  They  appear  to  have  an  accurate  ear  for  sottods,  sad 
delight  in  rounding  oiTa  period,  for  which  the  languages  afibrd  great  fc* 
cilities,  by  their  long  and  stately  words,  and  multiform  inflexions.  A 
driA  of  thought — an  elevation  of  style,  is  observable  in  their  public  fpeak- 
ing  H  hich  b  dropt  in  private  conversation.  Voice,  attitude  and  motioo, 
are  deemed  of  the  highest  consequence.  Much  of  the  meaning  of  their 
expressions  is  varied  by  the  vehement,  subdued,  or  prolonged  tone  in 
which  they  are  uttered.  In  [wivate  conversation,  on  the  contrary,  all  is 
altered.  There  is  an  equanimity  of  tone,  and  easy  vein  of  narration 
or  dial(^e,  in  which  the  power  of  mimicry  is  most  strikingly  brougbt 
out.  The  very  voice  and  words  of  the  supposed  speakers,  in  their  ficti- 
tious legends,  are  assumed.  Fear,  supplication,  timidity  or  boasting, 
are  exactly  depicted,  and  the  deepest  interest  excited.  All  is  ease  sod 
freedom  from  restraint.  There  is  nothing  of  the  coldness  or  severe  ibf^ 
mality  of  the  council.  The  pipe  is  put  to  its  ordinary  use,  and  aU  its 
symbolic  sanctity  is  laid  aside  with  the  wampum  belt  and  the  oAen  reitf^ 
ated  state  epithets,  ^*  Nosa"  and  ^^  Kosinan,"  i.  e.  my  father  and  inarjalktr* 

Another  striking  trait  of  the  race  is  found  in  their  legends  and  talcs. 
Those  of  the  aboriginal  race  who  excel  in  private  conversation,  become  to 
their  tribes  oral  chroniclers,  and  are  relied  on  for  historical  traditiooi 
as  well  as  tales.  It  is  necessary,  in  listening  ^  them,  to  distii^ish 
between  the  gossip  and  the  historian,  the  narrator  of  real  events,  and 
of  nursery  tales.  For  they  gather  together  everythii^  from  the  fabo- 
lous  feats  of  Manebozho  and  Misshozha,  to  the  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  a  Pontiac,  or  a  Black  Hawk.  These  narrators  are  generally  men  of 
a  good  memory  and  a  certain  degree  of  humor,  who  have  experienced 
vicissitudes,  and  are  cast  into  the  vale  of  years.  In  the  rehearsal  of  their 
tales,  transformations  and  transmigrations  are  a  part  of  the  machine^ 
relied  on ;  and  some  of  them  are  as  aocurately  adapted  to  the  parpossi 
of  amusement  or  instruction,  as  if  Zoroaster  or  Ovid  himself  had  bees 
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confaltecl  in  their  production.  Many  objects  in  the  inanimate  creatioii| 
iccording  to  these  tales,  were  originally  men  and  women.  And  nume- 
rous aninuils  had  other  forms  in  their  first  stages  of  existence,  which 
they,  as  well  as  human  beings,  forfeited,  by  the  power  of  necromancy  and 
transmigration.  The  evening  star,  it  is  (abled,  was  formerly  a  woman. 
An  ambitious  boy  became  one  of  the  planets.  Three  brothers,  travel- 
ling in  a  canoe,  were  translated  into  a  group  of  stars.  The  fox,  lynx, 
hare,  robin,  eagle  and  numerous  other  species,  retain  places  in  the  In-, 
dian  system  of  astronomy.  The  mouse  obtained  celestial  elevation  by 
creeping  up  the  rainbow,  which  Indian  story  makes  a  (lossy  mass  of 
bright  threads,  and  by  the  power  of  gnawing  them,  he  relieved  a  captive 
in  the  sky.  It  is  a  coincidence,  which  we  note,  that  urna  major  is  called 
by  them  the  bear. 

These  legends  are  not  confined  to  the  sky  alone.  The  earth  also  is  a 
(hiitful  theatre  of  transformations.  The  wolf  was  formerly  a  boy,  who, 
being  neglected  by  his  parents,  was  transformed  into  this  animal.  A 
ihell,  lying  on  the  shore,  was  transformed  to  the  raccoon.  The  brains 
of  an  adulteress  were  converted  into  the  addikumaig^  or  white  fish. 

The  power  of  transformation  was  variously  exercised.  It  most  com- 
monly existed  in  magicians,  of  whom  Abo,  Manabosh  or  Manabozha,  and 
Hishosha,  retain  much  celebrity.  The  latter  possessed  a  magic  canoe 
which  would  rush  forward  through  the  water  on  the  utterance  of  a  charm, 
with  a  speed  that  would  outstrip  the  wind.  Hundreds  of  miles  were 
performed  in  as  many  minutes.  The  charm  which  he  uttered,  consisted 
of  a  monosyllable,  containing  one  consonant,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  language ;  and  this  word  has  no  definable  meaning.  So  that  the 
language  of  magic  and  demonology  has  one  feature  in  common  in  all 
^ps  and  with  every  nation. 

Man,  in  his  common  shape,  is  not  alone  the  subject  of  their  legends. 
The  intellectual  creations  of  the  Indians  admit  of  the  agency  of  giants 
and  fairies.  Anak  and  his  progeny  could  not  have  created  more  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  ten  faithless  spies,  than  do  the  race  of  fabulous 
Weendigos  to  the  Indian  tribes.  These  giants  are  represented  as  canni- 
bals, who  ate  up  men,  women  and  children.  Indian  fairies  are  of  two 
classes,  distinguished  as  the  place  of  their  revels  is  either  the  land  or 
water.  Land-fiiiries  are  imagined  to  choose  their  residences  about  pro- 
montories, water-falls  and  solemn  groves.  The  water,  besides  its  appro- 
priate class  of  aquatic  fairies,  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  race  of 
beina;8  called  Nibanaba  which  have  their  analogy,  except  as  to  sex,  in 
the  mermaid.  The  Indian  word  indicates  a  male.  Ghosts  are  the  ordi- 
naiy  machinery  in  their  tales  of  terror  and  mystery.  There  is,  perhaps, 
1  glimmering  of  the  idea  of  retributive  justice  in  the  belief  that  ghosts 
and  spirits  are  capable  of  existing  in  fire. 
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INDIAN  ARROW  HEADS,  &c. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  relics  of  the  Red  Race,  now  found  ja  tboH 
parts  of  our  country  from  which  ii  has  disappeared,  are  the  smuU  ctooei 
with  which  they  headed  their  arrows.  Being  made  of  the  most  durahk 
substances,  they  have  generally  remained  in  the  soil,  unafiected  by  time 
and  the  changes  of  season.  They  most  abound  in  those  rich  meaiowf 
which  bolder  some  of  our  rivers,  and  in  other  spots  of  peculiar  fehilitj, 
though  of  less  extent,  where  the  pasture,  or  other  attractions,  collected 
game  for  the  Red  men.  The  stones  most  commonly  used  were  quirts 
and  flint,  which  were  preferred  on  account  of  the  facility  of  sbaprnf 
them,  the  keenness  of  the  points  and  edges,  which  they  readily  present 
under  the  blows  of  a  skilful  manufacturer,  as  well  as  their  superior  hard- 
ness and  imperishable  nature.  Multitudes  of  specimens  still  exist,  whick 
show  the  various  forms  and  sizes  to  which  the  Red  men  reduced  stones  ol 
these  kinds :  and  they  ercite  our  admiration,  by  their  perfect  state  of  pit* 
servation,  as  well  by  the  skilfulness  of  their  manufacture. 

Other  stones,  however,  were  not  unfrequently  used :  and  a  coUcctioi 
which  we  have  been  making  for  many  years,  presents  a  consideiayi 
variety  of  materials,  as  well  as  of  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  Hard  sndr 
scone,  trap  or  graacke,  jasper  and  chalcedony,  appear  occasiooalij; 
tome  almost  transparent.  One  of  the  larger  size  is  made  of  steatite,  vA 
smooth,  as  if  cut  or  scraped  with  a  knife,  contrary  to  the  common  methoit 
of  gradually  chipping  off  small  fragments  of  more  brittle  stone,  by  ligfat 
blows  often  repeated.  These  arrow  heads  were  fastened  to  the  shaft,  bf 
inserting  the  butt  into  the  split  end,  and  tying  round  it  a  string  of  deei^ 
sinews.  A  groove  or  depression  is  commonly  observable  in  the  stoo^ 
designed  to  receive  the  string.  But  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  imagiM 
how  the  (iistening  was  effected,  as  some  perfect  arrow-heads  show  nosodl 
depressions,  and  their  forms  are  not  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  Tba 
peculiarity,  however,  is  most  frequently  to  be  observed  in  specimeoi  of 
small  size,  the  larger,  and  especially  such  as  are  commonly  supposed  II 
have  been  the  heads  of  spears,  being  usually  well  shaped  for  tying. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  spots  have  been  found,  where  such  idkl 
were  surprizingly  numerous.  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  thirtf 
years  ago,  many  were  picked  up  In  a  garden,  at  the  corner  of  Front  aal 
Mill  streets.  The  spot  was  indeed  on  the  bank  of  the  Little  River,  p» 
bably  at  the  head  of  Indian  Canoe  navigation :  but  yet  no  ratUwal 
jecture  couU  be  formed,  to  account  for  the  discovery,  except  ona  It 
eluded  that  the  place  was  an  ancient  burying  ground.  Many  bits  of  coain 
earthen-ware  were  found,  such  as  are  common  in  many  parts  oftheeoi^ 
try.     About  two  *nile8  below  Middletown,  Connecticut,  on  the  slops sfl 
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Ldl  on  lh«  aoDthern  uicdi'^^  Xi.~:v'*.  "^  ijici-'irfL  xaxTTf^it-jc*, 
■  jieai  number  of  fnilL  lVay:=ifE3  .-i'  -^  :jj;  :'Ei.r3;  sr^t^'si  :j.cxt  -""fc 
Ihf  gurtiee  of  the  groan  J.  p*;itirs  '':c  7-'  '  i:  arr^.  .'-.n;!;.:  it*.":,  vb.™ 
Kreral  arrow  hejJs  of  i-jt:.^'^  :■:,■:::*.  ::.:ic  :i"  "^■jci  .-^  i-.-r.  i : :  ijjzt 
pw!  of  «one,  which  ai  ti,-a  Hjst  :-*=:';i-*i -^jcr.  ;ri.,"c  i/.tw:  :-*:«.■- 
IJon,  seemetl  to  hare  te«a  ip-ai^tii  :';:  i-rrv  •■m-s.  tct  trt'.  e-i  ■.:  ii* 
ttking.  Some  hod  one  jaoJ  «c^,  iVitci^  ::'».":.  ■j;I;:i';  ."ki;:  ni  3 
oflheumeMoaMshoireJ  only  iSfBiranl  Jj,~:  x-.i  .'-Lr:^^;.  I3  nsrv  :i- 
ftDCM,  it  \ras  easy  to  iiK  thu  "^  »•"••"-"'''  =■_-!;  TiJ.  iir-  :e«a  iac-.r- 
i{ed  from  proceeding  anv  fir.her,  bj  £  ^t.  &  rreik  .':  :^e  =^'^»  .':'  :h« 
lone.  Our  coDclusioo  mi.  that  the  s^t  hil  £-;  :<:^n  a  pliv-«  nfc<n 
ndian  arrow  heads  ivere  maie.  sctl  izx:  we  siw  arrjsi  i»  the  nSne 
ngments  rejected  by  the  workmen.  C^er  f^ta  Latv  ^ees  he.tri  of 
nembling  this. 

If  such  relics  were  found  nowhere  eUe  but  in  o-jr  <rxu  coantty,  tb^T 
nuld  be  curious,  and  nonhy  of  pr«serr='.ii;a  anl  a"e[i:ton  :  tut  it  is  an 
otereatingf  lact,  not  however  generallv  Lnono. thai  ihev  ciUt  in  many 
theT  part!  of  the  world.  Stone  arrow  an  1  spejr  hetis  hare  twn  found 
n  England  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  are  bclii:i'e>J  to  h^re  been  tiuJo 
utd  used  by  the  Britons,  who,  in  respect  to  ctrilizjiion.  nete  neatly  oil  it 
Mfd  with  our  Indians.  These  relics  are  called  by  the  commoa  pi.'iipl« 
Celts,  from  the  race  whose  memorj-  they  recal ;  and  prticubr  accounts 
of  them  are  given,  with  drawings,  in  several  amiquariun  worksL  They 
km  a  Hriliing  resembbnce  to  our  Indian  arrow  heads ;  and  many  of 
Own  could  be  h.irdly,  if  at  all,  distinguished  from  those  of  America. 

African  arrows  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  in  which  the  points 
nre  of  the  same  forms  and  materbis,  and  fattened  in  the  same  mnnner. 
ibaut  Iweire  years  ago  a  vessel  from  Sionington  was  attacked  by  a  paitf 
■f  Ritagoniaiis,  who  threw  arrows  on  bouril.  One  of  iheu  which  v/t 
^ured,  was  pointed  with  a  head  of  milky  quartz,  exactly  corresponding 
*ilh  specimens  picked  up  in  New  Engbtid, 

Among  the  relics  found  in  excavaling  the  low  mounds  an  tha  p 
ttarathon,  as  wc  were  informed  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  wtu  M 
ktheos  some  years  ago,  there  were  spear  heads  mado  of  (i 
leclared,  were  like  those  he  bad  often  suen  ploughixt  x 
ields.     These,  it  was  conjectured,  nii>rlit  have  been  nnu 
/  Some  of  the  rude  Scythians  in  the  I'«rsian  army,  wU 
o  that  celebrated  bottle  ground. 

A  negro,  from  an  obscure  group  of  islands,  just  noitk  j 
n  describing  the  weapons  in  use  articii^  his  couiUryin 
f  Ipear  heads,  which  be  sdd  weiu  ufinu  i 
bown  specimens  from  our  coUectiou,  declared  ij 
ike  theni. 
It  has  been  Lbongbl,  that  certain  ii 
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ted  by  men  in  particular  states  of  society  and  under  certain  circumstances^ 
as  the  result  of  their  wants  and  the  means  at  hand  to  supply  them.  It  'a 
not,  however,  always  easy  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  faits.  For  ei* 
ample,  the  black  race  of  the  islands  north  of  New  Holland,  (of  which  so 
little  is  yet  known,)  appear  to  require  the  use  of  the  bow  as  much  as  aoj 
other  savage  people,  yet  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  though  it  has 
been  thought  one  of  the  simple,  most  natural  and  most  indispensable 
instruments  in  such  a  condition  of  society. 

We  are  therefore  left  in  doubt,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
whether  the  manufacture  and  use  of  stone  arrow  heads  have  been  so  ex- 
tensively diffused  over  the  globe  by  repeated  inventions,  or  by  an  mter- 
course  between  portions  of  the  human  race  long  since  ceased,  or  by  both 
causes.  To  whichever  of  these  opinions  we  may  incline,  the  subject 
must  still  appear  to  us  worthy  of  investigation,  as  the  history  of  these 
relics  must  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with  that  of  difierent  families 
and  races  of  men  in  every  continent  and  in  every  zone. 

We  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  Indian  remains  which  may  hereafter  be  found;  and  would  express  a 
wish  that  they  might  be  recorded  and  made  known.  Our  newspapers 
offer  a  most  favorable  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  such  discoveries 
und  observations,  and  our  editors  generally  must  have  taste  and  judgmeo: 
enough  to  give  room  for  them. 

It  was  remarked  in  some  of  our  publications  a  few  years  ago,  that  no 
unequivocal  remains  of  the  Red  men  had  yet  been  discovered  in  the  earth, 
below  the  most  recent  strata  of  soil,  excepting  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  buried  in  graves,  6lc.  Perhaps  later  observations  may  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  longer  presence  of  that  race  on  our  continent  tban  suchi 
statement  countenances. . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  enquiry,  with  some  antiquaries, 
is  whether  there  are  any  ancient  indications  of  Alphabetical  writing  in 
our  continent.  A  small  stone  found  in  the  Grave-Creek  Mound,  and 
others  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  are  quite  sufficient  to  awaken  interest 
and  stimulate  enquiry. 

A  few  specimens  of  rude  sculpture  and  drawing  have  been  foond  in 
different  \^arxs  or  the  U.  States ;  and  shells,  ornaments,  d&c,  evidendy 
brought  from  great  distances.  There  may  be  others,  known  to  individo* 
als,  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  aware.  Afler  perusing  the  foregoing 
pages,  It  will  be  easy  to  realize  that  all  such  remains  may  be  worthy  of 
attention.  Not  only  copies  should  be  made  and  dimensions  taken,  bat 
descriptions  should  be  written,  local  information  and  traditions  collected, 
measures  taken  to  preserve  the  originals,  and  some  notice  given  which 
may  reach  persons  interested  in  such  subjects.—  JB. 
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The  North  American  tribes  hare  the  Glemems  or  music  nnil  pofiiy. 
Their  war  son^  fiequenlly  conLiin  flights  of  the  finen  heroic  scnliiiicni, 
cloiheil  in  poetic  imagery.  And  numbers  of  ihe  adJrcsses  of  the  B|)i!ak 
en,  both  occjisional  and  public,  abound  in  flcqtienl  ami  poclic  ihoiitjht 
"We  ivould  onlictpate  eloquence,"  observes  a  modern  Aineiii'nn  writer) 
"from  an  Indian.  He  has  animating;  remeiiib ranees — n  poetry  of  lun- 
page,  which  exncli  Tieh  and  apposite  metaphorical  allusion;,  even  for 
grdinary  conversation — n  mind  which,  like  his  bo-ly,  hus  never  been 
mmmelled  and  mechanized  by  the  rorroalities  of  society,  and  p:i8ai«nt 
which,  from  the  very  uuiward  restraint  imposed  upon  ibem,  burn  mora 
fiercely  within.'  Yet,  it  nill  be  found  lhe.i  the  records  of  our  litcca- 
bire,  fcattered  as  ihey  are,  in  periodicals  and  ephemerul  puhticationa, 
luher  than  in  works  of  professed  research,  are  meagre  and  hnrrcti,  on 
ibne  topics.  One  of  the  first  things  we  hear  of  the  Indiums,  ndcr  thoir 
lilCDveTy,  is  their  proneness  to  singing  and  dancing.  B(it  however  chnr- 
Kteristic  iheso  traits  may  be,  and  we  think  they  are  eminently  so,  it  hns 
EiUen  to  the  lol  of  but  few  lo  put  on  record  specimens,  which  may  be  op- 
[lealed  to,  as  evidences  of  the  current  opinion,  on  these  heads.  With  h' 
rourable  opDorlunilicfl  of  ob«rvalton  among  the  liiles,  we  hnvo  but  lo 
hla  our  testimony  to  ine  dilTiculttes  of  making  collections  in  there  depart- 
ments, which  shall  not  compromit  the  intellectual  charuuler  of  the  tribes, 
irboee  efforts  me  olwavs  oral,  and  very  coinmonly  e.\[emporancoua, 
Tlieso  difficulties  arise  from  the  want  of  suitable  interpreters,  the  reinoie- 
aat  of  the  points  at  which  observations  must  be  mude,  the  heavy  demands 
mde  upon  hours  of  leisure  or  business  by  such  intjuiriee,  and  the  incon- 
renience  of  making  notes  and  detailed  memomndu  on  (he  spot,  Tbi 
little  tliat  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer,  will  thenfore  l«  aiibmiued  ai 
liuitons  10  an  mquiry  which  is  quite  in  its  inriticy,  and  rather  n 
lopc  of  e.tctiing  others  to  fumre  labours,  than  of  gnilifying,  (o  any  ^ 
10  enlightened  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

Dancing  is  both  an  amusement  and  a  religinui  <i)«ervnnre,  a 
Imerican  Indians,  and  is  known  to  constitute  onnof  the  n 
raita  in  their  manners  and  customs.     It  is  accomp^inind,  i 
inging.  and,  omhiing  a  few  cases,  with  the  hinting  of  ti 
lents.     Tribes  the  most  diverse  in  language,  and  siiiiHiiKl  nl  ll 
istances  apart,  eoncnr  in  this.     It  is  believed  in  be  the  ordfnaij 
iptessiug  intuue  pusion,  or  feeling  on  aay  «ii!>j';i:t,  i 
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which  has  been  persevered  in,  with  the  least  variation,  through  all  tin 
phases  of  their  history,  and  probably  exists  among  the  remote  tribes,  prs' 
cisely  at  this  time,  as  it  did  in  the  era  of  Columbus.  It  is  observed  to  bs 
the  last  thing  abandoned  by  bands  and  individuals,  in  their  progress  Id 
civilization  and  Christianity.  So  true  is  this,  that  it  may  be  regarded  n 
one  of  the  best  practical  proofs  of  their  advance,  to  find  the  native  in- 
struments and  music  thrown  by,  and  the  custom  abandoned. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  war  dance,  the  medicine  dance,  the  wabeno 
dance,  the  dance  of  honour  (generally  called  the  begging  dance,)  aad 
various  others,  each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  movements,  its  air,  ind 
its  words.  There  is  no  feast,  and  no  religious  ceremony,  among  then, 
which  is  not  attended  with  dancing  and  son^fs.  Thanks  are  thus  at 
pre.ssed  for  success  in  hunting,  for  triumphs  in  war,  and  for  ordiosiy 
providential  cares.  Public  opinion  is  called  to  pressing  objects  by  s 
dance,  at  which  addresses  are  made,  and  in  fact,  moral  instructions  anl 
advice  ar^  given  to  the  young,  in  the  course  of  their  being  assembled  at 
social  feasts  and  dances.  Dancing  is  indeed  the  common  resource,  when- 
ever the  mass  of  Indian  mind  is  to  be  acted  on.  And  it  thus  standi 
viewed  in  its  necessary  connection  with  the  songs  and  addresses,  in  the 
room  of  the  press,  the  newspaper,  and  the  periodical  The  priests  and 
prophets  have,  more  than  any  other  class,  cultivated  their  national  songi 
and  dances,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  skalds  and  poets  of  the  tribei 
They  are  generally  the  composers  of  the  songs,  and  the  leaders  in  the 
dance  and  ceremonies,  and  it  is  found,  that  their  memories  are  the  faert 
stored,  not  only  with  the  sacred  songs  and  chants,  but  also  with  the  tradi- 
tions, and  general  lore  of  the  tribes. 

Dancing  is  thus  interwoven  throughout  the  whole  texture  of  Indian  ech 
ciety,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  an  event  important  or  trivial,  private  or 
public,  which  is  not  connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  this  rita 
The  instances  where  singing  is  adopted,  without  dancing,  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  occurrences  of  a  domestic  character.  Among  these,  are  wails  for 
the  dead,  and  love  songs  of  a  simple  and  plaintive  character.  Maternal 
afiection  evinces  itself,  by  singing  words,  to  a  cheerful  air,  over  the  slam- 
bers  of  the  child,  which,  being  suspended  in  a  kind  of  cradle  receives,  at 
the  same  time  avibratory  motion.  Children  have  likewise  certain  chanty 
which  they  uttier  in  the  evenings,  while  playing  around  the  lodge  door, 
or  at  other  seasons  of  youthful  hilarity.  Some  of  the  Indian  fables  are 
io  the  shape  of  duets,  and  the  songs  introduced  in  narrating  their  ficti- 
tious tales,  are  always  sung  in  the  recital. 

Their  instruments  of  music  are  few  and  simple.  The  only  wind  ia- 
stniment  existing  among  them  is  the  Pibbegwon,  a  kind  of  flute,  resem- 
bling in  simplicity  the  Arcadian  pipe.  It  is  commonly  made  of  two  semi- 
cylindrical  pieces  of  cedar,  united  with  fish  glue,  and  having  a  snake dna, 
in  a  wet  state,  dmwn  tightly  over  it,  to  prevent  its  cracking.    The  holes 
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tre  eighl  in  Dumber,  and  are  perforated  by  means  of  a  bit  of  heated  iron. 
b  it  blovi  n  like  tbe  flagolet,  and  has  a  similar  orifice  or  moutn  pieca 

The  Tatwa'soun,  (struck-souiid-instrument,)  is  a  taraborine,  or  one- 
kesded  drumi  and  is  made  by  adjusting  a  skin  to  one  end  of  the  sectioo 
tf  a  moderate  sixed  hollow  tree.  When  a  heavier  sound  is  required,  a 
bee  of  larger  circumference  is  chosen,  and  both  ends  closed  with  skins. 
The  latter  is  called  Miitiowukeek,  i.  e.  Wood-Kettle-Drum,  and  is  appro* 
friately  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  but  is  not,  perhaps,  confined  to  this 
Masion. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  instrument,  called  the  Sheshegwon,  or 
Bsttfe,  which  is  constructed  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  purpose  or 
oeaos  of  the  maker.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  animal  bladder,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  sometimes  of  a  wild  gourd ;  in  others,  by  at* 
hehing  the  dried  hoofs  of  the  deer  to  a  stick.  This  instrument  is  em- 
|loyed  both  to  mark  time,  and  to  produce  variety  in  sound. 

« 

ORAL  COMPOSITION. 

CommoB  as  the  Indian  songs  are,  it  is  found  to  be  no  ordinary  aoqu>* 
ritioQ  to  obtain  accurate  specimens  of  them.     Even  afler  the  difficulties 
•f  ike  notation  have  been  accomplished,  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  re* 
frisitions  of  a  correct  taste  and  judgment,  in  their  exhibition.     There  ia 
always  a  lingering  fear  of  misapprehension,  or  misconception,  on  the  pari 
ef  the  interpreter— or  of  some  things  being  withheld  by  the  never  sleepi- 
ing  suspicion,  or  the  superstitious  fear  of  disclosure,  on  the  part  of  tha 
Indian.     To  these  must  be  added,  the  idiomatic  and  imaginative  peculiar!"^ 
ties  of  this  species  of  wild  composition — so  very  difierent  from  every  no- 
tion of  English  versification.    In  the  first  place  there  is  no  unity  of  theme, 
or  plot,  unless  it  be  that  the  subject,  war  for  instance,  is  kept  in  the  singer's 
mind.     In  the  next  place  both  the  narration  and  the  description,  when 
introduced,  is  very  imperfect,  broken,  or  disjointed.     Prominent  ideas 
lash  out,  and  are  dropped.     These  are  often  most  striking  and  beauti- 
ful, but  we  wait  in  vain  for  any  sequence.     A  brief  allusion — a  shinin  g 
Jjrmbol,  a  burst  of  feeling  or  passion,  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a  bold  assertion, 
come  in  as  so  many  independent  parts,  and  there  is  but  little  in  the  com- 
position to  indicate  the  leading  theme  which  is,  as  it  were,  kept  in  mental 
reserve,  by  the  singer.     Popular,  or  favourite  expressions  are  often  re- 
pested,  often  transposed,  and  often  exhibited  with  some  new  shade  of 
moaning.     The  structure  and  flexibility  of  the  language  is  highly  favoor* 
aoie  to  this  kind  of  wild  improvisation.    But  it  is  difBcult  to  translite,  and 
next  to  imposnbte  to  preserve  its  spirit.     Two  languages  more  unlike  in 
all  their  leading  characteristics,  than  the  English  and  the  Indian  were 
never  broagkl  into  uintact     Tbe  one  monosyllabic,  and  nearly  without 
mfledioM    the  other  polysyllabic,  poiysynthetic  and  so  full  of  inflections 
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of  every  imaginative  kind,  as  to  be  completely  transpoeitiTe— the  om 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  the  other,  proKably,  from  Central  Asia,  it  would 
seem  that  these  families  of  the  human  race,  had  not  wandered  wider 
apart,  in  their  location,  than  they  have  in  the  sounds  of  their  Iangiiag«| 
the  accidence  of  their  grammar  and  the  definition  of  their  words.  So 
that  to  find  equivalent  single  words  in  translation,  appears  often  as  hop^ 
less  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

The  great  store-house  of  Indian  imagery  is  the  heavens.  The  cloudi| 
the  planets,  the  sun,  and  moon,  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  thunder,  eln- 
tricity,  aerial  sounds,  electric  or  atmospheric,  and  the  endless  variety  pnh 
duced  in  the  heavens  by  light  and  shade,  and  by  elemental  action, — then 
constitute  the  fruitful  themes  of  allusion  in  their  songs  and  poetic  cbaoH 
But  they  are  mere  ^Husions,  or  broken  description,  like  touches  on  tbs 
canvass,  without  being  united  to  produce  a  perfect  object  The  strokes 
may  be  those  of  a  master,  and  the  colouring  exquisite  ;  but  without  the 
art  to  draw,  or  the  skill  to  connect,  it  will  still  remain  but  a  shapeless  roa« 

In  war  excursions  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  flight  of  birds,  particularly 
those  of  the  carnivorous  specie^,  which  are  deemed  typical  of  war  and  bra- 
very, and  their  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  appropriated  as  marks  of  honor,  by 
the  successful  warrior.  When  the  minds  of  a  war  party  have  been  romed 
up  to  the  subject,  and  they  are  prepared  to  give  utterance  to  their  feeliogi 
by  singing  and  dancing,  they  are  naturally  led  to  appeal  to  the  ageocj 
of  this  class  of  birds.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  them,  in  their 
songs.  The  following  stanza  is  made  up  of  expressions  brought  into  cob* 
nection,  from  diflerent  fragments,  but  expresses  no  more  than  the  nativf 
sentiments : 

The  eagles  scream  on  high. 

They  whet  their  forked  beaks, 
Raise — raise  the  battle  cry, 

'Tis  fame  our  leader  seeks. 

Generally  the  e.xpressions  are  of  an  exalted  and  poetic  character,  M 
the  remark  before  made  of  their  eflbrts  in  song,  being  discontinuous  and 
abrupt,  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  war  songs.  To  speak  of  a  brave 
man — of  a  baule— or  the  scene  of  a  battle,  or  of  the  hovering  of  birds  of 
prey  above  it,  appears  sufficient  to  bring  up  to  the  warrior's  mind,  all  the 
details  consequent  on  personal  bravery  or  heroic  achievement.  It  wcoU 
naturally  be  expected,  that  they  should  delight  to  dwell  on  scenes  of  ca^ 
nage  and  blood  :  but  however  this  may  be,  all  such  details  are  omitted  or 
suppressed  in  their  war  songs,  which  only  excite  ideas  of  noblo  danng. 

The  birds  of  the  brave  take  a  flight  round^the  sky, 

They  cross  the  enemy's  linsi 
Fall  happy  am  I — that  my  body  should  fidl^ 

When  bitfe  men  kvo  to  ik. 
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Very  little  efibrt  in  the  collocation  and  expansion  of  some  of  their  senth 
ments,  would  impart  to  these  bold  and  unfettered  raphsodies,  an  attractive 
form,  among  polished  ^var  songs. 

The  strain  in  which  these  measures  are  sung,  is  generally  slow  and 
grave  in  its  commencement  and  progress,  and  terminates  in  the  highest 
note.     While  the  words  admit  of  change,  and  are  marked  by  all  the  fluc- 
tuation of  extempore  composition,  the  air  and  the  chorus  appear  to  be  per- 
manent, consisting  not  only  of  a  graduated  succession  of  fixed  soundS| 
but,  always  exact  in  their  enunciation,  their  quantity,  and  their  wild  and 
startling  musical  expression.     It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  In- 
dian music  is  marked  by  a  nationality,  above  many  other  traits,  and  it  is  - 
t  subject  inviting  future  attention.     It  is  certain  that  the  Indian  ear  is  ex- 
act in  noting  musical  sounds,  and  in  marking  and  beating  time.     But  little 
observation  at  their  dances,  will  be  sufficient  to  e^blish  this  fact     Nor 
is  it  less  certain,  by  attention  to  the  philology  of  their  language,  that  they 
are  exact  in  their  laws  of  euphony,  and  syllabical  quantity.     How  this 
remark  may  consist  with  the  use  of  unmeasured  and  fluctuating  poetry 
in  their  songs,  it  may  require  studied  attention  to  answer.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  these  songs  are  rather  reeiudj  or  chanted^  than 
sung.     Increments  of  the  chorus  are  not  unfrequently  interspersed,  in  the 
body  of  the  line,  which  would  otherwise  appear  deficient  in  quantity ;  and 
perhaps  rules  of  metre  may  be  found,  by  subsequent  research,  which  are 
not  obvious,  or  have  been  concealed  by  the  scantiness  of  the  materials,  oa 
this  head,  which  have  been  examined.     To  determine  the  airs  and  cho- 
ruses and  the  character  of  the  music,  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  facil-  ^g 
hies  to  this  inquiry.     Most  of  the  graver  pieces,  which  have  been  written  ^^Pm 
out,  are  arranged  in  metres  of  sixes,  sevens,  and  eights.     The  lighter 
chants  are  ni  threes  or  fours,  and  consist  of  iambics  and  trochees  irregu- 
brly.     Those  who  have  translated  hymns  into  the  various  languageSi 
have  followed  the  English  metres,  not  always  without  the  necessity  of  elit* 
ion,  or  employing  constrained  or  cra&ipt  modes  of  expression.     A  woiaa 
system  could  not  have  been  adopted  to  show  Indian  sentiment     The  mo* 
sic  in  all  these  cases  has  been  like  fetters  to  the  free,  wild  thoughts  of  tlM 
native  singer.     As  a  general  criticism  upon  these  translations,  it  may  to 
remarked  that  they  are  often  far  from  being  literal,  and  often  omit  pacli 
of  the  original  On  the  other  hand,  by  throwing  away  adjectives,  in  agrei 
degree,  and  dropping  all  incidental  or  side  thoughts,  and  confining  d 
Indian  to  the  leading  thought  or  sentiment,  they  are,  sometimes,  rtmim 
more  simple,  appropriate,  and  effective.      Finally,  whatever  cil]lif«l 
minds  among  the  Indians,  or  their  descendants  may  have  done,  it  ill|i 
evident  to  me,  from  the  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  folfi 
that  the  native  compositions  were  without  m'itre.    The  natmt 
have  sung  a  sufficient  number  of  syllables  to  comply  w 
eflketed  the  necessary  pauses,  for  sense  or  soundy  bj  m 
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and  thus  shortening,  or  by  throwing  in  floatiog  particles  of  the  knguage, 
eke  out  the  quantity,  taken  either  from  the  chorus,  or  from  the  general 
uxiliary  forms  of  the  yocabulary. 

Rhyme  is  permitted  by  the  similarity  of  the  sounds  from  which  the  to- 
cabulary  is  formed,  but  the  structure  of  the  language  does  not  appear  to 
admit  of  its  being  successfully  developed  in  this  manner.  Its  forms  are 
too  cumbrous  for  regularly  recurring  expressions,  subjected  at  once  to  the 
laws  of  metre  and  rhyma  The  instances  of  rhyme  that  have  been  o\h 
SQf  ved  in  the  native  songa  are  few,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  for* 
tuitous  positions  of  words,  rather  than  of  art  The  following  juvenile 
see-saw  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  noticed,  being  exact  in  both 
particulars : 

Ne  osh  im  aun 
Ne  way  be  nauiL 

These  are  expressions  uttered  on  sliding  a  carved  stick  down  snow 
banks,  or  over  a  glazed  surface  of  ice,  in  the  appropriate  season ;  and  they 
inay  be  rendered  with  nearly  literal  exactness,  thus : 

My  sliding  stick 
1  send  quick — quick. 

Not  less  accurate  in  the  rhyme,  but  at  lines  of  six  and  eight  feet,  which 
might  perhaps  be  exhibited  unbroken,  is  the  following  couplet  of  a  war 
song: 

Au  pit  she  Mon  e  tOg 

Ne  mud  wa  wa  wau  we  ne  gOg.  * 

The  Spirit  on  high, 
Repeats  my  warlike  name. 

In  the  translation  of  hymns,  made  during  the  modem  period  of  mis- 
sionary efibrt,  there  has  been  no  general  attempt  to  secure  rhyme ;  and  as 
these  translations  are  generally  due  to  educated  natives,  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  with  the  critical  aid  of  the  missionary,  they  have  evinced  a  true 
conception  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  by  the  omission  of  this  acci- 
dent Eliot,  who  translated  the  psalms  of  David  into  the  Massachusetts 
language,  which  were  first  printed  in  1661,  appears  to  have  deemed  itim- 
p(»Ttant  enough  to  aim  at  its  attainment :  but  an  examination  of  the  work, 
now  before  us,  gives  but  little  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, at  least  while  the  bnguages  remain  in  their  present  rude  and  un- 
cultivated state.    The  following  is  the  XXIII  Psalm  from  this  version : 

1.    Mar  teag  nukquenaabikoo 
shepse  nanaauk  God. 
Nussepsinwahik  ashkoshqot 
nuttinnk  ohtopagod 


tan 


3w    W^otoiilBmwww^ 

mappaoonk  iWHinhlroe 

WoikclieitBODk  nw  nakqiidi  tamm 
newutch  kaDwekaftli : 

4    Kappogkonrank  IratenwohoB 
nish  noDnenehikqiiog 
KaDnochao  hkali  anqiiahlMttk 
wame  numniatwoiiiog 

5.  Kfusnaseqanum  nappahknk 

weeCepumiiiee  naahpea* 
Wonk  woi  God  nootallimwaileb 
pomponetupobs  baa 

6.  QOniyeuonk  monaneteonk 

nutasukkonkqunaah 
Tohsohke  pomantam  wekit  Qod 
michem  nuttain  pish  *. 

Thn  appears  to  haye  been  rendered  from  the  version  of  the  psalms  ap» 

pendod  to  an  old  edition  of  King  James*  Bible  of  1611,  and  not  from  tbi 

rersification  of  Watts.    By  comparing  it  with  this,  as  exhibited  below, 

there  will  be  found  the  ssme  metre,  eights  and  sixes,  the  same  syllableal 

qaantity,  (if  the  notation  be  rightly  conceiTod,)  and  the  same  eoineidenee 

pf  rhyme  at  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  each  verse ;  ahbougb  It  rs* 

quired  an  additional  verse  to  express  the  entire  psalm    It  could  tberefors 

be  sung  to  the  ordinary  tunes  in  use*in  Eliot's  time,  snd,  taken  in  con* 

nection  with  his  entire  version,  including  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

evinces  a  degree  of  patient  assiduity  on  the  part  of  that  eminent  mission^ 

ary,  which  is  truly  astonishing : 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  FD  not  want ; 

2.    He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  psstures  green :  be  leadeth  me 

the  qnkt  waters  by. 

8.    My  soul  be  doth  restore  afa  < 
and  me  to  walk  doth  OMke 
Within  the  paths  of  rigfateoaanMi 
E'en  Un  lus  mtm  atne^s  aakiu 
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i.    Tea,  though  I  walk  in  dcath^a  dark  valoi 
yet  will  I  fear  none  ill ; 
For  thou  art  with  me  and  thy  rod 
and  staff  me  comfort  stilL 

f' 

5.  My  table  thou  hast  furnished 

in  presence  of  my  foes ; 
My  head  thou  dost  with  oil  annoint, 
and  my  cup  overflows. 

6.  Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 

shall  surely  follow  me  ; 
And  in  God's  house  forevermore 
my  dwelling  place  shall  be. 

The  harmony  of  numbers  has  always  detracted  from  the  plain  sense, 
and  the  piety  of  thought,  of  the  scriptures,  which  is  the  probable  cause  of 
•o  many  failures  on  the  subject  In  the  instance  of  this  Psalm,  it  will  be 
observed,  by  a  comparison,  that  Watts,  who  has  so  generally  succeeded, 
does  not  come  up,  in  any  respect,  to  the  full  literal  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal, which  is  well  preserved,  with  the  requisite  harmony,  in  the  old  ve^ 
aion. 

There  is  one  species  of  oral  composition  existing  among  all  the  tribes^ 
which,  from  its  peculiarities,  deserves  to  be  separately  mentioned.  I  al* 
lude  to  the  hieratic  chants,  choruses  and  incantations  of  their  professed 
prophets,  medicine  men  and  jugglers— constituting,  as  these  men  do,  ad*8. 
(inct  order  in  Indian  society,  who  are  entitled  by  their  supposed  skill,  wtr 
dom  or  sanctity,  to  exercise  the  offices  of  a  priesthood.  Affecting  my^ 
tery  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  their  songs  and  choruses  ari 
couched  in  language  which  is  studiously  obscure,  oftentimes  cabalistic, 
and  generally  not  well  understood  by  any  but  professed  initiates. 

Nothing,  however,  in  this  department  of  my  inquiries,  has  opened  a 
more  pleasing  view  of  society,  exposed  to  the  bitter  vicissitudes  of  Indian 
life,  than  the  liule  domestic  chants  of  mothers,  and  the  poetic  see-saws  of 
childreni  of  which  specimens  are  furnished.  These  show  the  universal- 
ity of  the  sentiments  of  natural  affection,  and  supply  another  proof,  were 
any  wanting,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  only  ignorance,  indolence  and  pov- 
erty, that  sink  the  human  character,  and  create  the  leading  distinctions 
among  the  races  of  men.  Were  these  affections  cultivated,  and  children 
early  taught  the  principles  of  virtue  and  rectitude,  and  the  maxims  of  in- 
dustry, order  and  cleanliness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  Indian 
society  would  be  meliorated  in  a  comparatively  short  period  ;  and  by  a 
continuance  of  efforts  soon  exalted  from  that  state  of  degradation,  of 
which  the  want  of  letters  and  religion  have  J||en  the  principal  causes. 

In  presenting  these  specime^  of  songs,  pfthered  among  the  recesses 
gf  the  forest,  it  is  hoped  il  will  not  be  overlooked,  by  the  readeri  that  thej 
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are  submitted  as  f%cis  or  m^triai^  m  the  bmoIiI  ocrndkion  of  the  tribeti 
and  not  as  evidences  of  attainment  in  the  arts  of  metre  and  melody,  which 
will  bear  to  be  admitted  or  even  criticised  hy  the  side  of  the  refined  poetry 
of  civilized  nations.  And  above  all,  not  as  efibrts  to  turn  Indian  tenth 
ments  to  account,  in  original  composition.  No  such  idea  is  entertained. 
If  materials  be  supplied  from  which  some  judgment  maybe  formed  of  the 
actual  state  of  these  songs  and  rude  oral  compositions,  or  improvisations^ 
the'cxtent  of  the  object  will  have  been  attained.  But  even  here,  there  it 
less,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  department,  i.  &  versification  and  com 
position  by  cultivated  natives,  than  it  was  hoped  to  furnish.  And  this 
little,  has  been  the  result  of  a  species  of  labour,  in  the  collection,  quite  dia> 
proportionate  to  the  result  It  is  hoped  at  loast,  that  it  may  indicate  the 
mode  in  which  such  collections  may  be  made,  among  the  tribes,  and  be- 
come the  means  of  eliciting  materials  more  worthy  of  attention. 

This  much  seemed  necessary  to  be  said  in  introducing  tho  following 
specimens,  that  there  might  not  appear,  to  the  reader,  to  be  an  undue  eitl* 
mate  placed  on  the  literary  value  of  these  contributions,  and  translationsi 
while  ttie  main  object  is,  to  exhibit  them  in  the  series,  as  illustrations  of 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  tribes.  To  dismiss  them,  however,  with  A 
bare,  frigid  word  for  word  translation,  such  as  is  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  philological  comparison,  would  by  no  means  do  justice  to  theni| 
nor  convey,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  the  actual  sentiments  in  the  minds  of 
the  Indians.  That  the  opposite  error  might  not,  at  the  same  timei  be  fvm 
into,  and  the  reader  be  deprived  altogether  of  this  means  of  eomparisoii| 
a  number  of  the  pieces  are  left  with  literal  prose  transbujoiys,  word  Im 
word  as  near  as  the  two  languages  will  permit  Others  eihibit  bolh  e 
literal,  and  a  versified  tranelation. 


AU  the  North  American  Indiaos  know  that  there  is  a  Oed  ;  but  ikmtt 
[iriests  teach  them  that  the  devil  is  a  God,  and  as  he  is  Mitsft4  io  be  very 
noalignant,  it  b  the  great  olject  of  their  ceremMuee  aikd  m^fif^Mi^Uf 
ippease  him. 

The  Indians  fiyrmerly  votahipped  the  0oa,  ee  the  symM  //  4t^im 
inteUlgence. 

Fire  is  an  vnexpiained  my^ery  y%  the  fadflin  ;  fm  f^c^fAn  ^  wM  n  f'Hfk 
electing  link  between  the  Batorai  ami  t^iribail  w^)4  flm  UnA^HfMff 
bre  denotes  thisL 

Sashingly  thmigh  the  4egdie  4f  ^Im  irMi^  ir^>i   M*^  ^b^  v//t^4  t4 
Sre."    One  a^k  snyyueiu  thie  t>  fe^ee  befS»  eMM4  lif  <t  ^^^  him^ 


CHANT  TO  THE  FIRE-FLY, 

In  the  hot  summer  evenings,  the  children  of  the  Chippei^t  Algtio 
quins,  along  the  shores  of  the  upper  hikes,  and  in  the  northern  lathadea, 
frequently  assemble  before  their  parents'  lodges,  and  amuse  themselm  bj 
little  chants  of  various  kinds,  with  shouts  and  wikl  dancing.  Attncted 
by  such  shouts  of  merriment  and  gambols,  I  walked  out  one  evening,  to 
a  green  lawn  skirting  the  edge  of  the  St  Mary's  river,  with  the  yi  b 
full  view,  to  get  hold  of  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  chants.  The  air 
and  the  plain  were  literally  sparkling  with  the  phosphorescent  light  of  the 
fire-fly.  By  dint  of  attention,  repeated  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  fol- 
lowing succession  of  words  was  caught  They  were  addressed  to  ths  j 
insect: 

Wau  wau  tay  seel 

Wau  wau  tay  see  I 

E  mow  e  shin 

Tshe  bwau  ne  baun-e  wee  I 

Be  eriiaun — be  eghaim— ewee  I 

Wa  Wau  tay  see  I 

Wa  wau  tay  see  f 

Was  sa  koon  ain  je  gun 

Was  sa  koon  ain  je  gun. 

UTERAL  TRANSLATION. 

Flittmg-white-fire-insect  I  waving-white-fire-bug  I  give  me  light  bdbn 
I  go  to  bed  1  give  me  light  before  I  go  to  sleep.  Come,  liule  dancing*- 
white-fire-bug !  Come  liule  flitting-white-fire-beast  1  Light  me  with  yooi 
bright  white-flame-instrument — ^your  little  candle  t* 

Metre  there  was  none,  at  least,  of  a  regular  character  :  they  were  the 
wild  improvisations  of  children  in  a  metry  mood. 

*  In  giving  the  particle  wa,  the  Tariont  meanings  of  **  flitting,**  "  waTing ,**  ^M 
"  dancing,**  the  Indian  idiom  m  fully  preserved.  The  final  particle  se^,  in  \ht  tern 
wa  wa  tai  see,  'is  from  the  generic  root  a9ee,  meaning  a  living  creature,  or  creatrd  ftnii 
not  man.  By  prefixing  Ahw  to  the  root,  we  have  the  whole  class  of  quadrupedi,  uA 
by  pen,  the  whole  class  of  birdM,  Slc.  The  Odjibwa  Algonquin  term  for  a  caodie,  wu 
sa  koon  ain  je  eun,  is  literally  rendered  from  iu  elements — **  bright — white— flamed 
instrument"  It  is  by  the  very  concrete  character  of  these  compounds  that  so  mock 
meaning  results  from  a  few  words,  and  so  considerable  a  latitude  in  translatioB  is  fim 
to  Indian  words  generally. 

[t  Fire-fly,  fire.fly  I  bright  little  thing. 

Light  me  to  bed,  and  my  song  I  will  sing. 

Give  me  your  light,  as  you  fly  o*er  my  head, 

That  I  may  merrily  go  to  my  bed. 

Give  me  your  light  o\*r  the  grass  as  yon  creep. 

That  I  may  joyfully  go  to  my  sleep. 

Come  little  fire-fly-— ooroe  little  beast — 

Come !  and  1*11  make  you  to-morrow  a  feast 

Come  little  candle  that  flies  as  I  sing. 

Bright  fitOe  fiuiT4mg^-Hnigfat*s  litUe  king ; 

Come,  and  m  daaoo  as  yon  guide  me  aloaf^ 

Cone,  tad  rU  pay  yoo,  my  bug,  with  a  aoag.] 
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SCHOOLCRAFT'S  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA,  OR  ETHNOLOGICAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  COMPRISING  THEIR  HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY,  AND  NOMENCLATURE,  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  IN 
1492,  TO  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  PROSPECTUS  for  this  work  was  issued  in  1842.  While  the  title  is 
dlghtly  modified,  the  design  and  plan  of  its  execution  have  not  been 
essentially  changed.  The  principal  object  aimed  at,  under  the  general 
idea  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Aboriginal  Race,  is  to  furnish  a 
general  and  standard  reference-book,  or  short  encyclopaedia  of  topics  rela- 
tive to  the  entire  race,  alphabetically  arranged.  By  the  insertion  of  the 
name  of  each  family  of  tribes,  nation,  sub-tribe,  or  important  clan,  the 
cccasion  will  be  presented  of  noticing  the  leading  or  characteristic  events, 
b  their  history,  numbers,  government,  religion,  languages,  arts  or  distinc- 
tire  character. 

Where  the  scene  or  era  of  their  expansion,  growth  and  decay  has 
been  so  extensive,  embracing  as  it  does,  the  widest  bounds  and  remotest 
periods,  their  antiquities  have  also  called  for  a  passing  notice.  Nor  could 
any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  plan  be  effected, 
without  succinct  notices  of  the  lives  and  achievements  of  their  principal 
chiefis.  rulers,  and  leading  personages. 

Language  is  an  important  means  of  denoting  the  intricate  thread  of 
history  in  savage  nations.  Mr.  Pritchard  considers  it  more  important  than 
phpiological  structure  and  peculiarities.  It  is,  at  least,  found  often  to 
fereal  ethnological  affinities,  where  both  the  physical  type,  and  the  light 
of  tradition,  afford  but  little  aid.  The  words  and  names  of  a  people,  are 
to  many  clues  to  their  thoughts  and  intellectual  structure  ;  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  indeed,  formed  the  original  germ  of  the  present  plan,  which 
vas  at  first  simply  geographical,  and  has  been  rather  expanded  and  built 
^pon,  than,  if  we  may  so  say,  supplied  the  garniture  of  the  edifica  In  a. 
class  of  transpositive  languages,  which  are  very  rich  in  their  combioMiq|te; 
(nd  modes  of  concentrated  description,  it  must  needs  happen,  that  the  names 
of  places  woald  oflen  recall  both  associations  and  descriptions  of  deep 
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w^  interest  in  contemplating. the  fate  and  fortunes  of  this  unfortnoate  race: 
Without  intruding  upon  the  reader  disquisitions  which  would  be  out  of 
place,  no  opportunity  has  been  omitted,  from  the  consideration  of  their 
names,  to  throw  around  the  sites  of  their  former  or  present  residence,  thii 
species  of  interest 

But  half  the  work  would  have  been  done,  it  is  conceived,  to  have  coih 
fined  the  work  to  North  America ;  and  it  must  necessarily  have  lost,  bj 
such  a  limitation,  more  than  half  its  interest  We  are  just  beginning  in 
truth  to  comprehend  the  true  character  and  bearing  of  that  unique  type  of 
civilization  which  existed  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Yucatan.  The  rude  hand 
with  which  these  embryo  kingdoms  of  the  native  race  were  overturned, 
in  consequence  of  their  horrid  idolatries,  necessarily  led  to  the  dcstructioa 
of  much  of  their  monumental,  and  so  far  as  their  picture  writing  reached, 
some  of  their  historical  materials,  of  both  of  which,  we  now  feel  the 
want  It  is  some  relief,  to  know,  as  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
which  are  now  in  progress,  demonstrate,  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  ancient  Mexican  picture  writings,  as  they  are  embraced  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  relate  to  their  mythology  and 
superstitions,  and  are  of  no  historical  value  whatever.  And  if  the  portions 
destroyed  In  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  conquests,  were  as  liberally  inter- 
spersed with  similar  evidences  of  their  wild  polytheism,  shocking  man- 
ners, and  degraded  worship,  neither  chronology  nor  history  have  so  much 
to  lament. 

The  early,  strong  and  continued  exertions  which  were  made  by  the 
conquerors  to  replace  this  system  of  gross  superstition  and  idolatry,  bj 
the  Romish  ritual,  filled  Mexico  and  South  America  with  missicof 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  were  generally  under  the  charge  of  zealoui 
and  sometimes  of  learned  and  liberal-spirited  superintendants,  who  have 
accumulated  facts  respecting  the  character  and  former  condition  of  the 
race.  These  missions,  which  were  generally  spread  parallel  to  the  sea 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  reaching  inland  along  the  banks  of  th« 
great  rivers  and  plains,  have  confessedly  done  much  to  ameliorate  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  native  race,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  industiy,  txn^l 
to  enlighten  their  minds.  Still,  it  is  scarcely  known,  that  numerous  and 
powerful  tribes,  stretching  through  wide  districts  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Cordilleras,  never  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  yet  exist  in  their  origi- 
nal state  of  barbarism. 

In  this  departmemt  of  inquiry,  the  geographical  and  historical  work  of 
De  Alcedo,  which,  so  far  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missions  are 
concerned,  is  both  elaborate  and  complete  in  its  details,  has  been  taken  as 
a  basis.  No  one  can  write  of  South  America  and  its  native  tribes,  without 
reference  to  Humboldt  Other  standard  writers  have  been  consulted,  to 
give  this  part  of  the  work  as  much  value  as  possible,  not  excepting  the 
latest^  voyages  and  traviels.    The  design  has  been,  without  aiming  at  too 


mm  li, fu  rniiij[inw  ■  lirxfj  (if  tmriiii^  iiiff  ^^■^[|l  frriifir  hfW^  in  rfir  thnrtrt 
^cticaUe  campu^  which  flhoaId,at  the  sune  tune.  pccsesL  an  tthnoh^ 
al  view  of  the  Tarious  £unilies  and  groapa  of  the  race. 

In  each  depaitment  of  toquiqr,  which  admicted  of  k,  the  author  has 
tfailed  htniaelf  of  such  aoarces  and  opponunkies  of  peraomii  obserralioQ 
and  experieDce,  as  his  long  reaideDce  m  the  Indian  territoci«;s^  and  his 
tfody  of  the  Indian  history  have  afibrded.  And  he  is  not  without  the  hope^ 
that  his  inqaiiies  and  researches  on  this  head  naj  he  Ibnnd  to  be  such  as 
to  merit  approvaL 


A. 

Ab,  often  proDonnced  with  the  soond  of  we,  before  il, — a  pirticle  which, 
10  geographical  names,  in  the  family  of  the  Algoitquin  dialtxta;,  denotes 
light,  or  the  ea<t  It  is  also  the  radix  of  the  Terb  wab,  to  see,  as  well  as  of 
the  derivatives,  a-ab,  an  eye-ball,  and  wabishka,  a  white  substance,  &c., 
•^ideas  which  either  in  their  origin  or  application,  are  closely  allied. 

Abaca&is,  a  settlement  of  Indbns  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  the 
province  of  Amazon.  These  people  derive  their  name  from  a  lake,  upon 
which  they  reside.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  lake,  that  it  has  its  outlet 
ioto  the  river  Madiera  which,  after  flowing  out  of  the  province  turns  about 
and  again  enters  it,  forming,  in  this  involution,  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Topanambes.  This  tribe  is  under  the  instruction  of  the  Carmelites. 
They  retain  many  of  their  early  peculiarities  of  manners  and  modes  of 
of  life.  They  subsist  by  the  cuhivation  of  maize,  and  by  taking  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  Abacaris ;  or  Abacactes  in  addition  to  these  means,  they 
rely  upon  tropical  fruits.  The  latest  notices  of  them  come  down  to  1789. 
But  little  is  known  of  their  numbers,  or  present  condition. 

Abaches,  or  Apaches,  an  erratic  tribe  of  Indians,  who  infest  the  prairies 
of  western  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  They  are  supposed  by  some,  to  con* 
sist  of  not  less  than  15,000  souls.  They  are  divided  into  petty  bands, 
known  under  various  names.  They  are  the  most  vagrant  of  all  tho  wild 
hunter  tribes  of  the  general  area  denoted.  They  do  not  live  in  fi.xcd  abodes, 
but  shift  about  in  search  of  game  or  plunder,  and  are  deemed  a  pest  by 
the  Santa  Fe  traders.  They  raise  nothing  and  manufacture  nothing. 
Those  of  them  who  are  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  subsist  on  tho  baked 
root  of  the  mauguey,  and  a  similar  plant  called  Mezcal,  and  hence  they 
are  called  Mezcaleros. 

Another  division  of  them,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  rove  west  ol  that 
stream,  where  they  are  called  Coyoteros,  fiom  tlieir  habit  o(  outing  tho 
coyote,  or  prairie  wolf  They  e.xtend  west  n»to  California  nn<l  Sonoro. 
They  bear  a  bad  character  wherever  they  are  known.     If  on  liie  outskirts 
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of  the  rancbos  and  baeiendai,  diey  Meal  cattle  and  ibeep  If  on  the  writ 
and  dettitate  plain*  irhich  (hey  traverse,  ibej  tbiere  and  inDTd«r. 
times  they  are  pursued  and  punished ;  more  frequently,  they  eicape.  Tit 
Mexican  auihoritiea  keep  some  sort  of  terms  with  tbem  by  treaties,  wbich 
the  Tagrants,  however,  break  and  disn^rd,  n'henever  ihcy  are  eicitfd  ly 
hunger,  or  the  last  of  plunder.  For  Indians  bearing  the  name,  fomedf 
from  the  U.  States,  see  Apaches. 

Abjlco,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The  naiive  inhabitants  of  thit,tal 
(he  adjacent  groupes  of  islands,  were,  early  afier  ibc  discovery,  Irsoiponri 
to  the  main,  to  irork  in  the  mines.  In  1788  this  island,  known  to  nintieil 
men  as  the  locality  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  hod  a  population  of  50  whiu^ 
and  2  0  Africans.  ■ 

Abacooghe,  or  Coosa,  s  stream    rising  in  Georgia.      It  flowt  sM    i 
Alabama,  and  after  uniting  with  the  Tallapoosa,  a  few  miles  below  Vt    t 
tumpka  it  forms  the  Alabama  river.    The  word  is,  apparently,  derinJ 
from  Oseooche,  one  of  the  four  bands  into  which  the  Muscogecs,  mn 
anciemty  divided. 

ABANAKrF,  or  Eastlanders,  a  distinct  people,  consisting  of  a  plonG^ 
of  tribes,  who  formerly  occupied  the  extreme  north  eastern  pan  of  tki 
United  States.  The  word  is  rarioasly  tvritten  by  early  writers,  tm 
Abenakies,  Abernaquis,  Wabunakies. 

Abdncav,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  20  lartgties  bm 
Cuzco,  in  Peru,     tt  is  memorable  for  the  victories  gnined  in  the 
by  the  king's  troops  in  1542  and  1548  against  Goozalo  Pisarro. 
in  a  rich  and  spacious  valley,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  sufajecn 
Inco,  on  the  conquest 

AnAffT*,  or  Rabasca,  a  popular  corruplion,  in  the  norihwrtt,  of  Alii- 
boscn,  which  see. 

A  BAN  »'.'>,  an  unreclaimed  nation  of  Indians,  living  in  the  plains  nfGl 
Juan,  to  the  north  of  the  Orinoco,  in  Ne»' Grenada.  They  are  of  p  doctia 
character,  and  good  disposition,  lending  a  reniiy  ear  tn  instruction, hn 
have  not  embraced  the  Catholic  relig^ion.  They  inhabit 
shores  of  the  river,  and  shfjlcr  themselves  from  ihe  effects 
in  the  open  plains,  by  erecting  their  habiiaiiona  in  the  smi 
They  are  bounded  towards  the  west,  by  i!io  Andaquiea 
east  by  the  Sulivss. 

AfiANOoin,  a  large  settlement  of  the  Gi 
shores  of  the  river  Taquani,  in  Paraguay, 
tanta  were  discovered  by  A.  NuiiM 

AdecoochIj  seo  Abacoocbe. 

Abcicas,  an  ancient  name 
the  United  States,  who  ore  p 
Alabamas  end  tecX  of  the  C 
largo  rivers,  yet  were  locale 
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nfaaUnce  of  which  they  made  a  kind  of  knife,  capable  of  answering  the 
pincipal  purposes  of  this  instrument  They  were  at  enmity  with  the  Iro- 
Viois. 

Abexakies,  3  nation  formerly  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  the  territorial 
■KH  of  the  Slates  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  There  were  several 
tribes,  of  this  natioci  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Pcnobscots,  the  Nor* 
KdgGH'ocks,  and  the  Ameriscoggins.  They  were  at  perpetual  bostililies 
nh  the  New  England  colonists.  They  had  receircd  missionaries,  at  an 
drly  day,  from  the  French  in  Canada,  and  acted  in  close  concert  with 
Ae  hostile  Indians  fiom  that  quarter.  At  length  in  1724,  the  government 
tfMossachusselts  organized  an  effective  expedition  aguinst  (hem,  which 
■■eended  the  Kennebec,  attacked  the  chief  town  of  the  Norredgewocks,  and 
killed  a  large  number  of  their  bravest  warriors.  Among  the  slain,  waa 
feand  their  missionary  Sebastian  Rasle,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  their 
defence.  There  n-as  found,  among  his  papers,  a  copious  vocabulary  of 
the  Unguage,  which  has  recently  been  published  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Pickering.  In  the  year  1754,  all  the  Abenakiea,  e.tcept  the  Penob- 
acots,  removed  into  Canada.  This  nation  had  directed  their  attention,  al- 
WKM  exclusively,  to  hunting.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  they  absolute- 
ly planted  nothing.  Their  language,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  has 
«rong  afiinilies  with  those  of  the  Elchemins,  and  of  the  Micmacs,  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scolta  ;  there  are  fewer  resemblances  in  its  vocabu- 
hrylothe  dialects  south  of  them.  This  nation  appears  to  have  been 
nlled  Tarrenteens,  by  the  New  Engbnd  Indians.  Their  generic  name 
Ai  iheroselves,  if  they  had  one,  is  unknown.  The  term  Abenakie,  is  one 
■mifwly  imposed  by  Algonquin  tribes  living  west  and  south  of  them. 
ft ■  derived  rrom  wifauitiDg,  the  east,  or  a  place  of  light,  and  akee,  land. 
Tit)  upptii-il,  so  lale  us  I7ijO,  lo  a  band  of  ilie  Muscogees, 
iring  on  tho  river  Tombigbw,  within  the  present  ncea  of  Alabama. 

AMi:R;«Aiji'is,aacl()au<Rt  of  the  expatriated  Abenakics  of  New  Eng- 
kniJ,  in  Luiver  Csiuidk.     lliey  subsist  themselves  at  this  time  in  a  great 
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Abipones,  an  unreclaimed  nation  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  toolk 
shores  of  the  river  Berniejo,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  Buenos  Ayrei 
This  nation  is  said,  perhaps  vaguely,  to  have  formerly  numbered  100^ 
souls,  but  was,  at  the  last  accounts,  about  A.D.  1800,  much  reducei 
They  present  some  peculiar  traits,  living  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  nataieis 
possible.  The  men  go  entirely  naked,  subsisting  themselves  by  huatii^ 
and  fishing,  and  passing  much  of  their  time  in  idleness  or  war.  The  ws» 
men  wear  little  ornamented  skins  called  queyapi.  Physically,  the  peopb 
are  well  formed,  of  a  lofty  stature  and  bearing,  robust  and  good  featarai 
They  paint  their  bodies  profusely,  and  take  great  pains  to  inspire  haiti> 
hood.  For  this  purpose  they  cut  and  scarify  themselves  from  childhood; 
they  esteem  tiger's  fiesh  one  of  the  greatest  daidties,  believing  its  yxofBh 
ties  to  infuse  strength  and  valor.  In  war  they  are  roost  cruel,  stickisfr 
their  captives  on  the  top  of  high  poles,  where,  exposed  to  4he  scorchug 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  left  to  die  the  most  horrid  death. 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  God,  of  laws,  or  of  policy,  yet  they  belieia  ' 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  land  of  future  bliss,  where  daadif  | 
and  diversions  shall  prevail.  Widows  observe  celibacy  for  a  year,  during. j 
which  time  they  abstain  from  fish.  The  females  occupy  themselves  k  i 
sewing  hides,  or  spinning  rude  fabrics.  When  the  men  are  intoxicated—-, 
a  prevalent  vice — they  conceal  their  husbands'  knives  to  prevent  asaaai': 
nations.  They  rear  but  two  or  three  children,  killing  all  above  thi 
number. 

Abisca,  an  extensive  mountainous  territory  of  Peru,  lying  between  tin 
Yetau  and  Amoramago  rivers,  east  of  the  Andes,  noted  from  the  earliflrt 
times,  for  the  number  of  barbarous  nations  who  occupy  it.  It  is  a  wiU 
and  picturesque  region,  abounding  in  forests,  lakes  and  streams,  and  it 
fording  facilities  for  the  chase,  and  means  of  retreat  from  civilization,  io 
congenial  to  savage  tribes.  An  attempt  to  subjugate  these  fierce  tribei 
made  by  Pedro  de  Andia  in  1538,  failed.  The  same  result  had  attended 
the  efibrts  of  the  emperor  Yupanqui. 

Abitanis,  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Lipas,  in  Peru.  In  the  Qneir 
chuan  tongue,  it  signifies  the  ore  of  gold,  from  a  mine  of  this  metal,  whick 
is  now  nearly  abandoned. 

AsiTTiBr,  the  name  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Moose  River,  of  Jamei^ 
Bay,  Canada.  Also  a  small  lake  in  Canada  West,  near  the  settlement  of 
Frederick,  in  north  latitude  48°,  35'  and  west  longitude  82°  :  also,  a  lake 
north  of  lake  Ncpissing,  in  the  direction  to  Moose  Fort  It  is  a  term,  ap 
parently  derived  from  nibee,  water,  and  wab,  light 

AemoAS,  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation  of  Indians,  in  the  province  of 
Tarma  in  Peru,  of  the  original  Cluetche  stock.  They  are  situated  60 
leagues  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  They  are  barbarians,  roving  from  place 
to  place,  without  habits  of  industry,  and  delighting  in  war.  They  are 
numerous,  as  well  as  warlike ;  but  like  all  the  iion-agricaltural  tribes  of 
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e  region,  (hey  are  often  in  want  and  wretchedness.  They  are  bounded 
I  the  south  by  their  enemies  the  Ipilcos. 

Abo,  Abouor  MirnABO,or  the  Great  Hare,  a  personage  rather  of  mytholo- 
ical,  than  historical  note,  in  the  traditions  of  the  Lake  Algonquin  tribes. 

is  not  clear,  although  probable,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  identical 
rkh  Manabosho,  or  Nanabosho. 

Abcjefg,  a  celebrated  war  and  hereditary  chief  of  the  Chippewa  natioDi 
rfao  flourished  during  the  last  century;  more  commonly  written  Wabo- 
Beg,  which  see. 

Abraham,  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  who,  after  the  fall  of  king  Hendrick, 
ft  called,  at  the  battle  of  lake  George,  in  1755,  between  the  English  and 
PKoch  armies,  became  the  ruling  chief  of  that  nation.  He  was  the 
foonger  brother  of  Hendrick,  and  lived  at  the  lower  Mohawk  Castle. 
Be  was  of  small  stature,  but  shrewd  and  active,  and  a  fluent  speaker. 
Innbers  of  his  speeches  are  preserved,  which  he  delivered,  as  the  ruling 
Uef  of  his  tribe,  in  \'ariou8  cougcils,  during  the  stormy  era  of  1775, 
'hich  eventuated  in  the  American  revolution.  In  the  events  of  that  era, 
b  name  soon  disappears :  as  he  was  then  a  man  of  advanced  years,  he 
l4»bly  died  at  his  village.  It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  war,  and, 
all  events,  he  was  succeeded,  about  this  time,  in  fame  and  authority,  by 
■ew  man  in  the  chieftainship,  who  rose  in  the  person  of  Thyendanegea, 
!ler  known  as  Joseph  Brant  Abraham,  or  little  Abraham,  as  he  was 
ioerally  culled,  appears  from  his  speeches  and  policy,  to  have  thorough* 
'  adopted  the  sentiments  and  policy  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  whom, 
idi  his  tribe  generally,  he  was  the  friend  and  admirer.  He  was,  as  his 
^eeches  disclose,  pacific  in  his  views,  cautious  in  policy,  and  not  in- 
lined  it  would  seem,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  great  contest,  which  was 
len  brewing,  and  into  which,  his  popular  successor.  Brant,  went  heart 
Jid  hand.  With  less  fame  than  his  elder  brother  Hendrick,  and  with  no 
nrlike  reputation,  yet  without  imputation  upon  his  name,  in  any  way,  he 
Inerves  to  be  remembered  as  a  civilian  and  chieflain,  who  bore  a  respect- 
iVIe  ranic ;  as  one  of  a  proud,  high  spirited,  and  important  tribe.  Little 
Abraham  was  present  at  the  last  and  final  council  of  the  Mohawks,  with 
t^M  American  Commissioners,  at  Albany,  in  September  1775,  and  spoke  Ibff 
^  on  this  occasion — which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  peaceaUe 
■meeting  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mohawk  tribe,  prior  to  the  wai; 


[NoTtw — Aooenti  are  placed  orer  all  worde  of  North  American  0(%iii«  whn 
Vowels  preoedinsr  a  eonaonant,  or  placed  between  two  conionaota,  are  generally  dMrtt 
following  a  consonant,  or  ending  a  syllable  or  word,  they  are  generally  long.  DiphtlHii|i 
are  used  with  their  ordinary  power.] 

Absecon.  a  beach  of  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey,  sixteen  miles  sonlk* 
west  of  Little  Egg  Harbor.  The  word  is  a  derivative  from  Wabisee,  t 
Swan,  and  Ong,  a  Place. 

AesoadKAy  a  name  for  the  Minnetaree  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  river  Mii> 
sourL     They  are  philologically  of  the  Dacotah  &mily.     See  Minnetaies. 

Abucees,  a  mission  of  the  Sucumbias  Indians,  in  the  province  of  Qaiio^  ' 
(luito,  which  was  founded  by  the  order  of  Jesuits.  It  is  situated  on  ths^ 
shores  of  a  small  river,  which  enters  the  Putumago,  in  north  latitude  (P  ' 
36'  longitude  79®  2'  west. 

Aburra,  a  town,  in  a  rich  valley  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Grenada, 
discovered  in  1540,  by  Robledo.  In  its  vicinity  are  found  many  huacai^ 
or  sepulchres  of  the  Indians,  in  which  great  riches,  such  as  gold  omamenn, 
are  found  deposited.  There  are,  in  the  vicinity,  some  streams  of  saline 
water,  from  which  the  Indians  manufacture  salt 

Abwoin,  or  BwoiN,  a  name  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  other  mod- 
em Algonquin  tribes  of  the  upper  Lakes,  for  the  Dacotah  or  Sioux  na- 
tion. It  is  rendered  plural  in  ug.  The  word  is  derived  from  abwai,  t 
stick  used  to  roast  meat,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  this  tribe,  in  re- 
proach from  the  ancient  barbarities  practised  towards  their  prisoners  taken 
captive  in  war.     For  an  account  of  this  tribe,  see  Dacotah  and  Sioux. 

Abwoinac;  Abwoina:  Terms  applied  to  the  general  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  lying  north  of  the  St  Peter's,  occupied  by  Sionx 
tribes.  In  the  earlier  attempts  of  Iiord  Selkirk,  to  plant  a  colony  in  paiH 
of  this  region,  the  compound  term  Assinaboina,  was,  to  some  extent,  bat 
unsuccessfully  employed.  The  two  former  terms  are  derivatives  from 
Abwoin,  a  Sioux,  and  akee,  earth  ;  the  latter  has  the  prefix  assin,  (ossin,) 
a  stone. 

AcAQUATO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  in  the  district  of  Tancitars,  in  Pern, 
reduced  in  1788,  to  fiAeen  families,  who  cultivated  maite  and  vegetable 

AoAMBARo,  a  settlement  of  400  families  of  Indians,  and  80  of  Mutkai 
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the  mayorate  of  St.  Andres  de  Cholala,  situated  half  a  letigiie  &  of  k 
capital. 
AcATLAff ,  six  locations  of  Indians  exist,  under  this  name,  id  Mezica 

1.  A  settlement  of  850  families  of  Indians  in  the  alcaldia  of  this  otme^ 
embracing  some  20  Spaniards  and  MusUes.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  ex- 
cellent salt  grounds.  The  climate  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  pube,8od 
Ji  well  watered.     It  is  55  leagues  E.  S.  E.  of  Mexico. 

2.  A  seulement  of  180  Indian  families  in  Xalapa  of  the  same  ktngdoffl| 
(now  republic.)  It  occupies  a  spot  of  clayey  ground  of  a  cold  moist  tem- 
perature, in  consequence  of  which,  and  its  being  subject  to  N.  windi^ 
fruits,  in  this  neighbourhood,  do  not  ripen.  Other  branches  of  cnhin- 
tion  succeed  from  the  abundance  of  streams  of  water,  and  their  fertili- 
zing eflfects  on  the  soil.  This  settlement  has  the  dedicatory  title  of  St 
Andres. 

3.  San  Pedro,  in  the  district  of  Malacatepec,  and  alcaldia  of  Nexapi. 
It  contains  80  Indian  families,  who  trade  in  wool,  and  the  fish  called  hok^ 
which  are  caught,  in  hrge  quantities,  in  a  considerable  river  of  iha  dii> 
Irict 

4.  ZiTLAUL  It  consists  of  198  Indian  families,  and  is  a  league  aads 
half  N.  of  its  head  settlement  of  this  name. 

5.  Sentepec,  a  settlement  1 5  leagues  N.  E.  of  its  capital  The  temps 
rature  is  cold.    It  has  42  Indian  families. 

6.  Atoto.silco,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tulanzingo.  it  contains  115 
Indian  families,  and  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St  Angus* 
tine.     It  is  2  leagues  N.  of  its  head  settlement 

AcATLANZiNGo,  a  Settlement  of  67  Indian  families  of  Xicula  of  the  tl- 
cadia  mayor  of  Nexapa,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  culture  of  cochi- 
neal plants.     It  lies  in  a  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 

AcAXEE,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  the  province  of  Topia.     They  are  re- 
presented to  have  been  converted  to  the  catholic  faith  by  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1602.     They  are  docile  and  of  good  dispositions  and  abilities- 
One  of  their  ancient  customs  consisted  of  bending  the  heads  of  their  dt&i 
to  their  knees,  and  in  this  posture,  putting  them  in  caves,  or  under  a  rock 
and  at  the  same  time,  depositing  a  quantity  of  food  for  their  supposed 
journey  in  another  stata     They  also  exhibited  a  farther  coincidence  witk 
the  customs  of  the  northern  Indians,  by  placing  a  bow  and  arrows  wi(k  ' 
the  body  of  the  dead  warrior,  for  his  defence.     Should  an  lodiaD  wootf 
happen  to  die  in  child-bed,  they  put  the  surviving  infant  to  death,  as  ba^ 
ing  been  the  cause  of  its  mother's  decease.     This  tribe  rebelled  agaisittbi 
Spanish  in  1612,  under  the  influence  of  a  native  prophet,  but  they  wen  ' 
subdued  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  Don  Francisco  de  (Minok 

AcAXETE,  Santa  Maria  de,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tepe8C% 
ontkeslopeofthemrrdol  Tlascala.    It  consists  of  176  Mexkiii  Indai^ 
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7  Spanish  families,  and  10  Mustees  and  Mulatoes.  In  its  vicinity  there 
18  a  reservoir  of  hewn  stone,  to  catch  the  waters  of  the  mountaini  which 
ire  thence  conducted  to  Tepcaca,  three  leagues  N.  N.  W. 

AcAXUcaiTLAN,  a  curacy  consisting  of  406  Indian  families  of  the 
bishopric  of  La  Peubla  de  los  Angelos.  It  is  in  the  alcaldia  of  TuIanzingO| 
lying  4  leagues  E.  of  its  capital. 

'  AcAYUCA,  the  capital  of  a  civil  division  of  New  Spain,  m  the  province 
of  Goazacoalcoy  embracing,  in  its  population,  296  families  of  Indians,  30 
of  Spaniards,  and  70  of  mixed  bloods.  It  lies  a  little  over  100  leagues  S. 
E.  of  Mexico,  in  kt  17''  58'  N. 

AcAZfNoo,  St  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tepcaca,  consist* 
ing  of  700  families  of  Indians,  150  of  Spaniards,  104  of  Mustees,  and 
81  of  Mulatoes.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of  mild  temperature,  well 
watered,  and  has  a  convent  and  fountain,  and  a  number  of ''  very  ancient 
buildings." 

Acc4k:B8AWS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  erratic  habits,  of  Texas,  whose  prin* 
tipal  location  was  formerly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado,  about  200  miles 
S.  W.  o(  Nacogdoches.  At  a  remoter  period  they  lived  near  the  gulf  of 
Mexico :  they  made  great  use  of  fish,  and  oysters.  Authors  represent  the 
country  occupied,  or  traversed  by  them,  as  exceedingly  fertile  and  beautiful, 
and  abounding  in  deer  of  the  finest  and  largest  kind.  Their  language  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  te  themselves ;  they  are  expert  in  communicating  ideas  by 
the  system  of  signs.  About  A.  D.  1750  the  Spanish  had  a  mission  among 
them,  but  removed  it  to  Nacogdoches. 

AccoMAC,  a  county  of  Virginia,  lying  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Cbesa* 
peak  bay.  This  part  of  the  sea  coast  was  inhabited  by  the  Nanticokesi| 
who  ^ave  left  their  names  in  its  geography.  We  .have  but  a  partial  vo- 
cabulary of  this  tribe,  which  is  now  extinct  It  has  strong  analogies, 
however,  to  other  Algonquin  dialects.  Aco,  in  these  dialects,  is  a  generic 
term,  to  denote  a  goal,  limit,  oi  fixed  boundary.  Ahkee,  in  the  Nanticoke, 
is  the  term  for  earth,  or  land.  Auk,  is  a  term,  in  compound  words  of 
these  dialects,  denoting  wood.  The  meaning  of  accomac,  appears  to  be 
€sfar  as  ike  tooods  reaehj  or,  the  boundary  between  meadow  and  wood* 
lands. 

AcooMACs,  one  of  the  sub  tribes  inhabiting  the  boundaries  of  Virginia 
on  its  discovery  and  first  settlement.  Mr.  Jefferson  states  their  numbers 
in  1607  at  80.  In  1669,  when  the  legislature  of  Virginia  directed  a  cen- 
sus of  the  Indian  population,  within  her  jurisdiction,  there  appears  no  no- 
tice of  this  tribe.  They  inhabited  the  area  of  Northampton  county.  They 
were  Nanticokes — a  people  whose  remains  united  themselves  or  at 
least  took  shelter  with  Uie  Lenapees,  or  Dela wares. 

AeooHANocs,  a  division  or  tribe  of  the  Powhetanic  Indians,  numbering 
40^  in  1607.    They  lived  on  the  Accohanoc  river,  in  eastern  Virginia. 

16 
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AccolRRTAfl,  a  DRDJ,  or  diTisioii  of  the  Pamrtoeket  Mfimi  fialiaWiny 
the  northerly  part  of  MaBnehoeetts  id  1674.    (Oookm.) 

AcHAGUA,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New  Grenada,  dwelling  in  the  phiai 
of  Gazanare  and  Meta,  and  in  the  woods  of  the  rirer  Ele.  Tliej  are  boU 
and  dexterous  hunters  with  the  dart  and  spear,  and  in  their  cyMi$»  wiih 
their  enemies,  they  poison  their  weapons.  They  are  fond  of  horaes,  tad 
rub  their  bodies  with  oil,  to  make  their  hair  shine.  They  go  naked 
except  a  small  azeaun  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  aloe.  They  amnnt  their 
children  with  a  bituminous  ointment  at  their  btith,  to  prevent  the  gnnrtk 
of  hair.  The  brows  of  females  are  also  deprired  of  hair,  and  itninediateiy 
rubbed  with  the  juice  of  jaguOj  which  renders  them  bald  ever  after.  Thqr 
are  of  a  gentle  disposition  but  addicted  to  intoxicadon.  The  Jesoils  ht- 
inerly  reduced  many  of  them  to  the  Catholic  fiuth,  and  fermed  them  inio 
^ttlements  in  1661. 

AcHAFALATA,  the  principal  western  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  river,  fe  ii 
a  Choctaw  word,  meaning,  ^  the  long  river,"  from  hmeka^  river,  and^/Usys, 
long.     (Gallatin.) 

AcKowATS,  a  synonym  for  a  band  of  Indians  of  New  France,  wm 
Canada.    See  Acouez. 

AcKEEKSERBB,  a  rcmoto  northern  tributary  of  the  streaiki  called  Roto 
river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi,  some  few  miles  above  the  (alls  of  0L 
Anthony,  on  its  left  banks.  It  is  a  compound  phrise,  from  Akeek,  t 
kettle,  and  seebe,  a  stream.  It  was  on  the  margin  of  this  stream,  in  t 
wide  and  spacious  area,  interspersed  with  beaver  ponds,  that  a  detachment 
of  Gen.  Cass's  exploring  party  in  July  1820,  encamped ;  and  the  next 
morning  discovered  an  Indian  pictorial  letter,  written  on  bark,  detailiiig 
the  incidents  of  the  march. 

AcKEEKo,  or  the  Kettle  chief,  a  leading  Sauc  chief  who  exercised  his 
authority  in  1820,  at  an  important  Indian  village,  situated  on  the  right 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Dubuque's  mines. 

Achquanchic6la,  the  name  of  a  creek  in  Pennsylvania ;  it  signifies  in 
the  Delaware  or  Lenapee  hnguage,  as  given  by  Heckewelder,  the  brush- 
net  fishing  creek. 

AcHwicK,  a  small  stream  in  central  Pennsylvania.  It  denotes  in  the 
Delaware  language,  according  to  Heckewelder,  brushy,  or  difiScuk  to 
pass. 

AcoBAMBA,  a  settlement  in  the  province  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,  near 
which  are  some  monumental  remains  of  the  ancient  race,  who  inhabited 
the  country  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the  Spanish.  They  consist,  chiefly, 
of  a  pyramid  of  stones,  and  the  ruins  of  some  well  sculptured  stone  couchciy 
or  benches,  now  much  injured  by  time. 

AooLMAN,  San  Augustin  de,  a  settlement  of  240  families  of  Indians  of 
Tezcoco  in  Meuco.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  with  a  Waign  umt 
peraiure,  and  has  a  convent  of  Augustine  monks. 


kNevPnnoe.    Beiimid  to  be  idenal  witk  iUteMyi. 

AoqTACKiiuCy  «r  AcqcMaamiii, tlie  ladiHi  mom dtm liwa «iiIm  W, 
«fe  of  tke  P— ic  rmr,  l<2ev  Jtntj^  m  anki  N.  of  Ntiparit  wrf  IT 
final  Xe  V  YoiIl  Fran  mcm^  a  InM,  anqiadk,  a  wmi  cttUy  mwi  m^  m 
ttuup  or  Cnnlr  oTo  trao. 

▲rQcoscMBii^BK,  Of  Uoked  Peoplo^theniimiidhi  Mieoftiio  boqMii 
for  their  coniedencj.  ItmppaKr8,fitNntiM!btradiuottS|COiMMHiioHladllodM 
Ser.  Mr.  Pyrbm, «  I>«ck  mininuy  of  <wly  doio,  tte  tUt  Imi  liid 
Mt  been  in  n»e  abof^  50  jmn  prior  to  the  fint  oerie«w<  of  the  ouwKij : 
tad  if  so,  we  bove  m  lue  dote,  not  more  reoiolo  tbMi  1559  fer  ibo  origk 
of  this  celebmed  onion.  B«t  tbii  moj  be  donbtod.  Outior  dkoofoiod 
Cbo  &  Lowrence  io  1534,  and  found  tbon  aft  the  aite  of  Montreal ;  Vorri* 
ani,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  bay  of  New  York  len  jreua  before.  Hod* 
aon  entered  the  river  in  1609.  JaneMown  was  founded  the  year  before^ 
The  Pilgrims  fainded  at  PljnKNith  14  years  hier.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  50  years  shonU  be  taken  from  the  period  of  the  earlier  attempts 
of  the  Freoch  settlements,  which  woaU  place  the  origin  of  the  oonfodemqf 
about  A.  D.  1500.     (See  Iroqnois.) 

AcTopAN,  or  OcrnpAN,  a  town  and  settlement  of  the  Othomiee  Indians, 
situated  23  leagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Mexica  Its  population  is  put  by  Akedo 
in  17S7,  at  2750  femilies.  Theae  are  divided  into  two  parties, ^separated 
by  the  church.  It  also  contains  50  fiunilies  of  Spanisrds,  Mustees,  and 
Mulatoes.  The  temperature  is  mild,  but  the  ground  is  infested  with  the 
cactus,  thorns  and  teasel,  which  leads  the  inhabitants  to  devote  their  nuen- 
tion  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  goats.  In  this  vicinity  are  found  numbers 
of  the  singular  bird,  called  zenzontla  by  the  Mexican  Indians. 

AcTXTPAN,  a  settlement  of  210  families  of  Indians  in  the  district  of  Xoci- 
milco,  Mexico. 

AcDiAPAN,  a  settlement  of  58  Indian  families,  in  the  alcoMia  mayor  of 
Zultepec,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Temascaltepec.  They  live  by  Atfmh 
ing  hides  for  the  market — ib. 

AcuxLFA,  a  settlement  of  92  Indian  families,  in  the  magistraey  of  Tlnpa^ 
Mexico.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  yielding  graiui  and  iht 
whto  medictnal  earth  called  ekia^  in  which  they  carry  on  a  trade. 
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Aouio,  a  contiderable  fetdement  of  Spaniards,  Moateet^  Mubloiti  and 
Negroes,  30  leagues  W.  of  Cinaqim,  Id  the  curacy  of  Tanrkato^  Hexioo; 
embracing  9  Indian  families. 

AoDLA,  San  Pedro  de,  an  Indian  secdement  of  805  families,  fear 
leagues  E.  of  Cozamaloapan,  its  capital  It  is  situated  on  a  high  hill, 
bounded  by  a  large  lake  of  the  most  salubrious  water,  called  PewUa  by  tin 
natives.  This  lake  has  its  outlet  into  the  sea  through  the  sand  banks  of 
Alvarado,  and  the  lake  is  subject  to  overflow  its  banks  in  the  winter  sesseo. 

AcDTTTLAN,  an  Indian  settlement  of  45  families,  in  the  district  of 
Tepuxilco,  Mexico,  who  trade  in  sugar,  honey,  and  maize.  It  is  6i« 
leagues  N.  E.  of  Zultepec,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Acamuchiths. 

Acirrzio,  an  Indian  settlement  of  Tiripitio,  in  the  magistracy  of  Valla- 
dolid,  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  Mexico.  It  contains  136  Indiia 
bmilies,  and  1 1  fiunilies  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees.  Six  cultivated  esiatei 
in  thjs  district,  producing  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains,  employ  most  of 
this  population,  who  also  devote  part  of  their  labour  to  the  care  of  krgs 
and  small  cattle. 

Adaes,  or  Adacee,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  formerly  lived  forty  milai 
south  west  from  Natchitoches,  in  the  area  of  country,  which  now  couti* 
tutes  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  They  were  located  on  a  hke^ 
which  communicates  with  the  branch  )>f  Red-river  passing  Bayou  Pierroi 
This  tribe  appears  to  have  lived  at  that  spot,  from  an  esrly  period.  Their 
bnguage  is  stated  to  be  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  different  from  all 
others,  in  their  vicinity.  They  were  at  variance  with  the  ancient  Natches, 
and  joined  the  French  in  their  assault  upon  them  in  1799.  They  wero 
intimate  with  the  Caddoes,  and  spoke  their  languaga  At  the  last  dates, 
(1812)  they  were  reduced  to  twenty  men,  with  a  disproportionate  number 
of  women.  The  synonyms  for  this  now  extinct  tribe  are,  Adayes ;  Adees; 
Adaes;  Adaize. 

Adario,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Wyandot  nation,  who  was  at  the 
height  of  his  usefulness  and  reputation,  about  1690.  He  was  able  in  the 
councils  of  his  tribe,  shrewd  and  wily  in  his  plans,  and  firm  and  courage- 
ous in  their  execution.  The  Wyandots,  or  Hurons  as  they  are  called  by 
the  French,  were  then  living  at  Michilimackinac,  to  which  quarter  they 
had  been  driven  by  well  known  events  in  their  history.  The  feud  be- 
tween them  and  their  kindred,  the  Iroquois,  still  raged.  They  remained 
the  firm  allies  of  the  French ;  but  they  were  living  in  a  state  of  expatri- 
ation from  their  own  country,  and  dependant  on  the  friendship  and  cou^ 
tesy  of  the  Algonquins  of  the  upper  lukes,  among  whom  they  had  found 
a  refuge.  Adario,  at  this  period,  found  an  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self felt,  and  striking  a  blow  for  the  eventual  return  of  his  nation. 

To  understand  his  position,  a  few  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  period 
oeeeasary. 

In  1687,  the  Eagliah  of  the  pmince  of  New-York|  resolved  Id  aid 


fkeamdwm  of  m  meal  affinoe  li€lw«tt  the  tiro  crowM,  to  mkmpt  a 
ticipatioo  in  the  fiir  tnde  of  tbe  u^fper  hkn.     Tbey  petaaeded  tiM  Iv^ 
quoit  to  aet  firee  a  aamber  of  Wyandot  capdves  to  gaide  tiieiB  ikroagli  the 
kkea,  and  open  an  iaieroourse  wkk  their  people.     Owing  to  the  high 
price  and  aeaicity  of  gooda,  this  pkn  was  fiiToied  by  Adario  and  hit  pea> 
pte,  and  abo  hy  the  Onowas  and  Pottowattaniia,  hot  the  enteqirise  fidied. 
Major  McGregorj,  who  led  the  paxty,  was  intercepted  hy  a  krge  hody 
ef  French  from  Mackinac,  the  whole  party  captared  and  their  goods  wnin 
distributed  gnitaitously  to  the  Indiana.     The  lake  Indians,  who  had,  eo* 
Tertly  countenailced  this  attempt,  were  thrown  back  entirely  on  the  Franch 
trade,  and  subjected  to  suqiicions  which  made  them  uneasy  in  their  coun- 
cils, and  anxioas  to  do  away  with  the  suspicions  entertained  of  their  idet 
ity  by  the  French.     To  this  end  Adario  marched  a  party  of  100  men 
fiom  Mackinac  agaiost  the  Iroqooia.    Stopping  aft  Ibrt  OsdarMkni  to  get 
some  iotelligmce  which  might  guide  him,  the  commandant  infermad  him 
that  tbe  governor  of  Canada,  Denonville,  was  in  hopes  of  concluding  a 
peace  with  tbe  Five  Nations,  and  expected  thmr  ambassadors  at  Montreal  in 
a  few  days.     He  therefore  advaed  the  chief  to  return.     Did  such  a  peaea 
lake  place,  Adario  perceived  that  it  would  leave  the  Iroquois  to  push  the 
war  against  bis  nation,  which  had  already  been  driven  from  the  bauks  of 
the  St  liawrence  to  lake  Huron.     He  dissembled  bis  iears,  however,  b^ 
fere  the  commandant,  and  left  tbe  fort,  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  returning 
home,  but  to  waylay  tbe  Imquois  delegates^  at  a  portage  on  tbe  river  when 
he  knew  they  must  pass.     He  did  not  wait  over  four  or  five  days,  when 
the  deputies  arrived,  guarded  by  40  young  warriors,  who  were  all  sur- 
prised, and  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.     His  next  object  was  to  shift 
the  blame  of  the  act  on  tbe  governor  of  Canada,  by  whom  he  told  his  pri* 
soners,  he  bad  been  informed  of  their  intention  to  pass  this  way,  and  be 
was  thus  prepared  to  lie  in  wait  for  them.     They  were  much  surprised  at 
this  apparent  act  of  perfidy,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
were  truly  and  indeed  on  a  message  of  peace.    Adario  affected  to  grow 
mad  with  rage  against  Denonville,  declaring  that  he  would  some  time  be 
revenged  on  him  for  making  him  a  tool,  in  committing  so  horrid  a  trea- 
chery.    Then  looking  steadfastly  on  the  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Dekanefora,  the  head  chief  of  the  Onondaga  tribe,  ^  Go,"  said  he,  ^  my 
tvothers,  I  untie  your^  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  although  our 
nations  be  at  war.     The  French  governor  has  made  me  -commit  so  blacic 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  after  it,  until  the  Five  Nations  have 
taken  full  revenge."     The  ambassadors  were  so  well  persuaded  of  the 
perfect  truth  of  his  declarations,  that  they  replied  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  said  the  way  was  opened  to  their  concluding  a  peace  between 
their  respective  tribes,  at  any  time.     He  then  dismissed  his  prisoners,  with 
presents  of  arms,  powder  and  ball,  keeping  but  a  single  man  (an  adopted 
Shawnee)  to  supply  the  place  of  the  only  man  he  had  lost  in  the  engaga 
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BMut  By  one  bold  efibrt  he  thas  blew  np  the  fire  of  dkeord  betweea  the 
French  and  their  enemiee,  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  expire,  and  kid 
the  foundation  of  a  peace  with  his  own  nation.  Adario  deKvered  bii 
dave  to  the  French  on  reaching  Mackinac,  who,  to  keep  up  the  oU  Oh 
mity  between  the  Wyandota  and  the  Five  Nations,  ordered  him  to  be  shot 
On  this  Adario  called  up  an  Iroquois  prisoner  who  was  a  witness  of  this 
scene,  and  who  had  long  been  detained  among  thein,  and  told  him  to  es> 
cape  to  his  own  country,  and  give  an  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
French,  ftcfm  whom  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  save  a  prisoner  be  hsd 
himself  taken.  ^ 

This  increased  the  rage  of  the  Five  Nations  to  such  a  pitch,  that  ivben 
Mons.  Denonville  sent  a  message  to  disown  the  act  of  Adario,  they  put  no 
fiuth  in  it,  but  homed  for  revenge.  Nor  was  k  long  before  the  French 
&k  the  efiects  of  their  rag&  On  the  26th  of  July,  1688,  they  landed  with 
1200  men  on  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  carried  des- 
tmetion  wherever  they  went  Houses  were  burnt,  ]dantations  sacked,  and 
men,  women  and  chikiren  massacred.  Above  a  thousand  of  the  French 
inhabitants  were  killed,  and  twenty-six  carried  away  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  were  burnt  alive.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  they  renewed  their 
incursion,  sweeping  over  the  lower  part  of  the  island  as  they  had  previ* 
ooaly  done  the  upper.  The  consequences  of  these  inroads  were  most  dit- 
aatrsos  to  the  French,  who  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  d*  political 
despondency.  They  burnt  their  two  vessels  ot)  Gadarackui  lake,  absn- 
doned  the  fort,  and  returned  to  Montreal.  The  news  spread  fiir  and  wide 
among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  hikes,  who,  seeing  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  on  the  wane,  made  treaties  with  the  English,  and  thus  opened  the 
way  for  their  merchandise  into  the  lakes.— [Golden.] 

Such  were  the  consequences' of  a  single  enterprise,  shrewdly  planned 
and  vigorously  executed.  The  fame  of  its  author  spread  abroad,  and  he 
was  every  where  regarded  as  a  man  of  address,  courage  and  abilities. 
And  it  is  from  this  time,  that  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Wyandots  and 
their  kindred,  the  Five  Nations,  began  to  cool.  They  settled  on  the  straits 
ot  Detroit,  where  they  so  long,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  late  war  (1814,) 
exercised  a  commanding  influence  among  the  lake  tribes,  as  keepers  of  the 
general  council  fire  of  the  nations. 

La  Hontan,  in  his  Travels  in  New  France,  relates  some  conversations 
with  this  chief,  on  the  topic  of  religion,  which  may  be  regarded,  almost 
exclusively,  as  febulous.  4 

AoATSs,  Adaes,  and  Adees,  forms  of  orthography,  occurring  in  varions 
writers,  for  the  Adaize  Indians,  which  see. 

AniQUATiNGiK,  a  tributary  of  the  eastern  head  waters  of  the  river  Sur 
qp^dianna  in  New*York.    The  word  is  Iroquois. 

f^mnmmm^  tbo  uumbeT  of  this  tribe,  residing  on  the  wateia  of  Red  RivsTi 
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ii  lo  1825, 18  Stated,  in  an  official  report,  from  the  war  depart- 
year,  at  twenty-seren. 

,  aetdement  of  Indians  in  the  province  of  Orinoco.  They 
Saliva  nation.    The  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Carihi 

kCKS,  the  name  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  for  the  Algonquins.  The 
1  of  their  history  and  characteristics,  as  a  iunily  of  tribes,  will 
,  under  the  latter  term. 

.cK  Mql-ntains,  a  name  bestowed,  in  the  geological  survey  of 
upon  Ae  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Hudson  River. 
RA.    See  laba  Wadik. 

[s,  or  Cariboo  Island  ]  an  island  situated  in  the  north  eastern 
Superior,  which  is  invested  with  no  other  importance  than  it 
I  Indian  mythology  and  superstition.  It  is  small  and  has  sel* 
sited.  The  Chippewas  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  phcea 
i  of  their  local  manitoes,  and  that  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
Manabosho.  Early  travellers,  who  notice  this  beliei^  repre- 
ires  to  be  covered  with  golden  sands,  but  that  these  sands  are 
powerful  spirits,  who  will  not  permit  the  treasure  to  be  carried 
ay  fanciful  tales  are  told  of  its  having  been  once  attempted^ 
;e  spirit  strode  into  the  water,  and  reclaimed  the  shining  trea- 
t  is  Carver's  version,  who,  however,  confounds  it  with  another 
island.  Henry,  who  visited  it  in  his  search  after  silver  mines, 
ijB  that  the  Indians  told  him  that  their  ancestors  had  once 
»,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  but  had  great  difficulty 
from  the  power  of  enormous  snakes.  He  calls  it  the  Island 
Sands.  It  abounded  certainly  with  hawks  in  bis  day,  one  of 
K>  bold  as  to  pluck  his  cap  from  his  head.  He  found  nothing 
is  search  but  a  number  of  Cariboos,  which  is  the  American 
'  which  no  less  than  13  were  killed,  during  his  stay  of  three 
represented  it  to  be  12  miles  in  circumference,  low,  and  covered 
and  to  be  si3rty  miles  distant  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  f 

it  is  perhaps  the  same  island  which  the  French  called  Isie  tk*      •  ••■  f 
lin, 

LA,  a  small  village  of  Indians,  of  Louisiana,  who  were  located   * 
ir  Point  Coup^,  on  the  Mississippi 

a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province  of  Paraguay.     They  ara  *.%' 
valiant,  and  of  a  lofty  stature.     They  were,  in  ancient  timei^        ^ 
he  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  waging  war  against  the  Guavani^      • 
g  the  Spaniards  at  bay,  but  were  at  last  subjugated  in  1542,  bf  7 
ez  Cabeza  dc  Vaca,  governor  of  the  province.  • ''  • 

A,  an  Iroquois  chief,  who,  having  gone  on  an  embassy  oi  p4u)«    •  * 
,  to  Canada,  the  governor.  Monsieur  Coursel,  htlnf  eziaiNh 
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fated  against  him,  on  account  of  bad  &ith  and  a  Tiolation  of  a  twalyi 
him  to  be  hanged  in  the  presence  of  his  countrymen. 

Agamentigus,  a  mountam  of  considerable  elevation,  eight  miles  from 
York  harbour,  Maine;  also,  a  river  of  the  same  vicinity,  which  derives 
Its  waters  chiefly  from  the  influx  of  Piscataqua  bay.  The  terminatioo 
of  the  name  in  lei,  is  foreign,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  Abeoakin 
dialects  of  this  coast 

Agamuntic,  the  name  of  a  small  lake,  or  pond,  of  Maine,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  west  branch  of  the  Chavdiere  river. 

Agawams,  a  band  of  Indians  of  the  Pdkenoket,  or  Wampanoag  typf^ 
who  formerly  lived  at  various  periods,  in  part  in  Sand wich,  in  *part  ia 
Ipswich,  and  in  part  in  Springfield,  Massachusets.  The  word  is  writteo 
with  some  variety,  in  old  authors,  the  chief  of  which,  are,  the  additMD  of 
another  g,  and  the  change  of  the  penultimate  a  to  o. 

Agiocochook,  a  name  of  the  Indians,  for  the  White  Mountains  of  New- 
Hampshire  ;  of  which  the  penultiinate  ok,  is  the  plural  This  group  ii 
also  called,  according  to  President  Allen,  Waumbek— «  word,  which  in 
some  of  the  existing  dialects  of  the  Algonquin,  is  pronounced  Waubik, 
that  is,  White  Rock. 

Agnalos,  a  tribe  of  infidel  Indians,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of 
the  river  Apure,  in  New  Grenada. 

Agrtas,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  formerly  very  numerous,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  to  the  north  of  the  Cienegra  Grande.  They  are,  st 
present,  considerably  reduced. 

Aqua  de  Culebra,  San  Francisco  Xavier  De  La,  a  reduecicn  of  Indisni 
of  the  Capuchins,  of  the  province  of  Venezuela.  The  vicinity  prodacei, 
in  abundance,  cacao,  yucao,  and  other  vegetable  productions. 

Aguacagua,  an  Indian  mission,  on  a  branch  of  the  Oronoco,  called 
Caroni. 

Aguacatlan,  an  Indian  mission  of  Xala,  in  Mexico.     In   1745,  it 

#  contained  80  families  of  Indians,  who  cukivated  maize  and  French  beain 

Agualulco,  the  capital  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Izatlan,  New  Ghdicia,  which 
^0'         m  1745,  contained  100  Indian  families. 

Aguanos,  a  settlement  in  the  province  of  Mainas,  Quito,  so  called  from 
'     •  the  Indians  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

Aguartco,  an  Indian  mission  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  shores  of  the  river 

*  *  **       Napo,  of  the  province  of  Mainds,  Quito. 

-     Agoaringua,  an  ancient  and  large  settlement  of.Indians  of  the  Taironsi 
nation,  in  Santa  Marta. 

'  Aguilusco,  a  seulement  of  the  district  of  Arantzan,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoecan,  which  contains  36  Indian  families.  They  subsist  by  sowing 
seed,  cutting  wood,  making  saddle  trees,  and  manufacturing  veaaels  of  fins 
earthen  ware. 
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AiuPOFKA,  a  lake  of  Florida,  having  its  outlet  through  the  Odawaha 
iiTor  of  the  St  John's. 

AhasimuSi  an^incient  Indian  name,  for  the  present  site  of  Jersey  city, 
Hndsun  county,  New  Jersey. 

Ahomb,  or  Ahoroa,  a  nation  of  Indians,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
SSaque,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  of  California.  They  are  located  four 
leagues  from  the  gulf,  in  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  and  are  said  to  be  su- 
perior,  by  nature,  to  the  other  Indians  of  New  Spain.  Some  of  their 
customs  denote  this.  They  abhor  poligamy,  they  hold  virginity  in  the 
highest  estimation.  Unmarried  gids,  by  way  of  distinction,  wear  a  small 
shell  suspended  to  their  neck,  until  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  when  it  is 
taken  off  by  the  bridegroom.  They  wear  woven  cotton.  They  bewail 
their  dead  a  year,  at  night  and  morning.  They  are  gentle  and  faithful  ia 
their  covenants  and  engagements. 

AhooandIts,  a  name  for  the  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  which  is  found  on 
ancient  maps  of  the  Colonies. 

AHCACATLAif,  the  name  of  four  separate  settlements  of  Mexico,  contain* 
ing,  respectively,  51,  13,  450,  and  160  families  of  Indians. 

Ahuacazalca,  Nueva  Espdna.  At  this  place,  56  families  of  Indians 
live  by  raising  rice  and  cotton.  It  is  in  the  district  of  San  Liuis  de  la 
Costa. 

Ahoacazinoo,  in  the  district  of  Atengo,  Nuevfi  Esp£na,  contains  40 
Indian  families. 

AarALicAit,  of  the  same  province,  has  36  Indian  families. 

Ahuatbloo,  ib.    Has  289  families,  who  cultivate  wheat  and  raise  catde. 

Ahuatempa,  ib.    Has  39  families. 

Ahuatepec,  ib.     Has  32  families. 

Ahuazttla,  ib.  Has  36  families,  who  trade  incAta,  a  white  medicinal 
earth,  grain  and  earthen-ware. 

Ahwahawa,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  were  found  in  1805  to  be  located 
a  few  miles  above  the  Mandans,  on  the  south  west  banks  of  the  Missouri. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  a  band  of  the  Minnitares.  They  numbered 
at  that  date  200.  They  were  at  war  with  the  Snake  Indian^.  They  claim 
Id  have  once  been  a  part  of  the  Crow  nation.  They  professed  to  have  been 
long  residents  of  the  spot  occupied.  The  name  has  not  been  kept  up, 
and  does  not  appear  in  recent  reports  from  that  quarter.  Their  history 
is,  probably,  to  be  sought  in  that  of  the  Mandans  and  the  Minnetares. 

AuHUALTEHPA,  a  Settlement  of  Chalipe,  Mexico,  containing  36  Indian 
families. 

AuHUALULco,  ib.  Two  settlements  of  this  nam^,  contiin,  respectivelfi 
70  and  42  Indian  families. 

AiAPAiKM,  ibi  eootaios  100  Indian  familii^ 
AuTiPBC,  ib.  hn  45  families  of  oativesi 
AiAOTLj,  ik  Ims  100  fhauliesL 
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A1CBB8,  a  settlemeol  of  liidiaiis  of  Texaf,  aittiated  oa  the  mim  raid  \ 
Mexico. 

AiECTiPAC,  Mexico.    Twenty-one  Indian  bnoiliea  reside  here. 

AiNSE,  a  Chippewa  chief  of  Point  St  Ignace,  Mechilimackinac  coontji 
Michigan.  The  population  of  this  hand,  as  shown  by  the  govemmeot 
census  rolls  in  1840,  was  193,  of  whom  33  were  men,  54  women,  and  106 
children.  They  support  themselves  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They 
cultivate  potatoes  only.  They  receive,  together  with  the  other  bands,  »• 
nuities  from  the  government,  in  coin,  provisions,  salt,  and  tobacco,  (be 
which  purpose  they  assemble  annually,  on  the  island  of  MichilimackinaCi 
The  name  of  this  chief  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption 'from  Hans. 

AiocuEsoo,  an  Indian  settlement  of  Chalipa,  Mexico.  Has  400  lodiui 
jhmilies. 

Aiochtlan,  lb.     Has  76  ditto. 

AioziNAFA,  ib.     Has  34  ditto. 

AioziNOO,  ib.     Has  120  ditto. 

AiRicos,  a  nauon  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Cazanare  txid 
Meta  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada,  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  of 
Bogota.  They  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  river  Ele.  They  are  numeroni 
and  warlike,  and  feared  by  all  their  neighbours,  for  their  valour  and  dei* 
terity  in  the  use  of  arms.  lor  1662  Antonio  de  Monteverde,  a  Jesuit,  et 
tablished  a  mission  among  them,  and  baptized  numbers. 

AishquIgonabee.  a  Chippewa  chief,  of  some  note,  of  a  mild  and  dig* 
nified  carriage,  living  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  on  the  east  shores  of  like 
Michigan.  In  1836  he  formed  a  part  oi  the  delegation  of  Chippewa  aod 
Ottowa  chiefs,  who  proceeded  to  Washington  city,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
ceding  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  from  Grand  river  on  lake  Michigan,  to 
Chocolate  river  on  lake  Superior.  The  name  signifies,  the  first  feather,  or 
feather  of  honour.  The  population  of  his  village  in  1840,  as  shown  by 
the  census  rolls,  was  207,  of  whom  51  were  men,  or  heads  of  families,  49 
women,  and  107  children.  They  receive  annuities  annually  at  Micbili- 
mackinac.  They  subsist  by  the  chase,  by  planting  corn,  beans  and  poia 
toes,  and  by  fishing. 

AisHKEBUGFKozH,  or  the  Flat  Mouth,  called  Guelle  Platte,  in  the  potoii 
of  the  Fur  Trade.  The  Head  chief  of  the  band  of  the  Chippewas,  called 
Mukundwas  or  Pilligers,  who  are  situated  at  Leech  Lake,  on  the  source! 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  band,  it  is  estimated,  can  furnish  200  warrion 
they  are  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  are  at  perpetual  war  with  th^ 
western  neighbours,  the  Sioux.  They  subsist  by  the  chase,  and  by  tsk* 
ing  white  fish  in  the  lake.  Some  corn  and  potatoes  are  also  raised  by  the 
women  and  the  old  and  superannuated  men  of  the  band.  They  are  a  fierce^ 
wild,  untamed  race,  strong  in  their  numbers,  and  proud  and  confident  ia 
their  success  in  war,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  procars  a 
subsistence  from  the  chase.    They  adhere  to  their  ancient  religioas  cart* 
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lies  and  incantadoDS,  and  are  under  the  govemmeDt  of  their  native 
nts,  jossakeede  and  seers.  Aisbkebugekozh,  has  for  many  years  exer- 
id  the  |x>litical  sway  over  them,  leading  them,  M)metimes  to  war,  and 
siding,  at  all  times,  in  their  councib.  He  <&  a  shrewd  man,  of  much 
ervatioii  and  experience  in  the  afiairs  of  the  frontiers.  He  is  of  a 
^,  rather  stout  frame,  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  and  broad  face,  with 
omewhat  stern  countenance,  denoting  decision  of  character  and  capa- 
r  to  command.  Thin  and  extended  lips,  parted  in  a  right  line  over  a 
nninent  jaw,  render  the  name,  which  his  people  have  bestowed  on  him, 
iracteristic.  By  the  term  Ko^ch,  instead  of  Odoan,'the  true  meaning  of 
is  rather  muzzle,  or  snout,  than  mouth,  a  distinction  which  the  French 
ve  preserved  in  the  term  Gudle. 

AiuiNos,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  government  of  Cinaloa,  New  Spain. 
bey  live  in  the  north  part  of  the  province.  They  formerly  dwelt  in 
fty  mountains,  to  escape  the  effects  of  war  with  other  nations.  In  1624, 
e  Jesuits  established  a  missron  amongst  them.  They  are  docile,  well  in- 
ioed,  and  of  good  habits. 

AiUTLA,  a  settlement  of  New  Spain,  containing  187  Indian  fiimilies. 
nother  location  of  the  same  name  contains  23  femilies. 
JUooES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  Louisiana,  in  its  ancient  extent,  while  it 
lilted  under  the  government  of  the  French.  The  word,  as  expressed  in 
loglish  orthography,  is  lowas,  and  the  tribe  will  be  considered  under  that 
ead. 

Ak6sa,  an  Odjihwa  chief,  living  on  the  peninsula  of  Grand  Traverse 
iiy,  lake  Michigan,  known  for  his  good  will  towards  the  mission  esta- 
lished  near  his  village,  by  the  American  Board,  in  1839.  In  the  recess 
eriods  of  hunting,  he  is  attentive  on  the  means  of  instruction  furnished 
tthat  station.  He  enjoins  on  his  children  attendance  at  the  school.  He 
eitows  a  punctual  care  in  planting  his  corn-field  and  garden.  He  has 
rected  a  good  dwelling  house  of  logs,  and  supplied  it  with  several  articles 
r  plain  household  furniture.  He  is  of  a  mild  and  pleasing  charactefi 
id  appreciates  and  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  agriculture  and  civi- 
ation  over  the  uncertainties  of  the  chase.  Without  distinction  in  war, 
•  eloquence,  or  a  genealogy  of  warriors  to  refer  to,  and  consequently,  rf 
It  little  general  note  or  fame  in  his  tribe,  he  is  an  active  hunter,  and 
able,  temperate  man,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  specimeii, 
lysically  and  mentally,  of  the  race.  The  band  of  Akosa  mustered  IW 
»uls,  on  the  pay  rolls  of  1840,  of  which  number,  37  were  men,  42  women, 
id  89  children.  They  receive  their  annuities  at  Michilimackinae. 
Akansa,  a  synon3rm  of  Arkansas. 

Alabami,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.    The  name  m  derifvd' 
om  a  trihe  of  Indians,  who  formerly  inhahited  the  Innks  of  the 
te  nme  name  This  river,  cm  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbg^ 
lohile.    The  Alabama  Indians,  were  succeeded  in  the  oce 
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ri?er  by  the  Creeks,  or  Musoogeee.  .Tbey  withdrew  towards  the  whL 
In  1790  their  descendants  lived  in  a  village,  eligibly  situated,  on  setenl 
swelling  green  hilts  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  No  accounts  of  them 
are  given  in  recent  reports.  They  appear  to  have  continued  their  route 
westward  by  the  way  of  Red  River.  The  prec^  period  of  their  am 
ing  the  Mississippi  is  not  known.  They  came  to  Red  River  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Bolixies  and  Appalaches.  Their  language  is  represenlel 
to  be  the  Mobilian,  as  denominated  by  Da  Pratz,  that  is  the  Chacta.  Piit 
of  them  lived,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  on  Red  River,  sixteen  niSm 
above  Bayou  Rapide.  Thence  they  went  higher  up  the  stream,  and  eel- 
tied  near  the  Caddoes,  where  they  raised  good  crops  of  com.  An- 
other party,  of  about  40  men,  lived  in  Apalousas  district,  where  thej 
cultivated  corn,  raised  and  kept  horses,  hogs  and  cattle,  and  exhibited  a 
quiet  and  pacific  character.  From  a  statement  published  in  a  paper,  tf 
Houston,  the  seat  of  government  of  Texas,  in  1 840,  their  descendaoi 
were  then  settled  on  the  river  Trinity,  in  that  republic,  where  they  are  wt 
sociated  with  the  Ck)shatta8,  forming  two  villages,  numbering  two  hundrei 
warriors,  or  about  1000  souls.  They  preserve,  in  this  new  location,  the 
pacific  and  agricuhural  traits  noticed  during  their  residence  in  Lousiaiia. 

Alachoa,  an  extensive  level  prairie,  in  Florida,  about  75  miles  weet  of 
St  Augustine.  The  ancient  Indian  town  of  Alachua,  stood  on  itsb(n^ 
ders,  but  its  inhabitants  removed  to  a  more  healthful  position  at  Coieo- 
willa. 

Alaclatzala,  a  settlement  in  the  district  of  St  Lewis,  New  Spain,  eon* 
taining  125  Indian  families. 

Alahuitzlan,  ib.  a  settlement  having  270  Indian  families. 

Alapaha,  one  of  the  higher  tributary  streams  of  the  Suwannee  river,  m 
Florida. 

Alaske,  or  Onalaska,  a  long  peninsula  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Amerio. 
At  its  termination,  are  a  number  of  islands,  which  form  a  part  of  the  chn- 
ter  called  the  northern  Archepelago. 

Albarrada,  a  settlement  of  Indians  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  simated 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  CauchupiL  Also  a  settlement  of  New  Spain, 
containing  22  Indian  families. 

Alemfioon  improperly  written  for  Nipigon,  a  small  lake  north  of  lake 
Superior. 

Alfaxaiuca,  a  settlement  of  New  Spain,  containing  171  Indian  fiimi 
lies. 

Algansee,  a  township  of  the  county  of  Branch,  Michigan.  It  it  t 
compound  derivative  from  Algonkin,  gari^  a  particle  denoting  a  lake,  and 
mushcodainse,  a  prairie. 

Aloio,  an  adjective  term  used  by  the  writer,  to  denote  a  genus  or  bnOj 
of  tribes  who  take  their  charActeristie  from  the  use  of  the  Algonqda  hs" 


gnage.     It  is  a  deriTadve  from  die  wis  JkwnpuM.  a»i  Ahk.  «ftitk  « 
land. 

Algonquin,  a  nation  of  Indbns  who,  on  tbe  daoov^nr  a»i  jxnknieal  of 
Canada,  were  foand  to  occapy  the  noith  banks  of  tbe  Sl  Livrrence  be- 
tween ^ebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  the  junciioa  of  the  Uuwas.     Cluebec 
itself  is  believed  to  be  a  word  derived  from  this  language*  having  its  origin 
b  Kebic,  the  fearful  rock  or  cliff     When  the  Fiench  settled  at  Uucbec, 
fifteen  hundred  fighting  men  of  this  nation  lived  between  that  nation  and 
Sillery.  They  were  reputed,  at  this  era,  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  power* 
ful  people  in  North  America,  and  the  most  advanced  in  their  policy  and 
intelligence.     Ck)lden  speaks  of  them  as  excelling  all  others.     On  the  ar 
rival  of  Champlain,  who,  ahhough  not  the  discoverer  of  the  country,  was 
the  true  founder  of  the  French  power  in  Canada,  they  were  supplied  with 
fire  arms,  and  even  led  to  war,  by  that  chivalric  officer,  against  their  ene* 
mies,  the  Iroquois.     They  were  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions  in  vari- 
oos  ways,  by  the  arrival  of  this  new  power,  and  carried  the  terror  of  their 
•rais  towards  the  soutk  and  south-west     They  were  in  close  allianco 
with  the  Wyandots,  a  people  who,  under  the  names  of  Gluatoghies  and 
Hurons,  on  CartieHs  arrival  in  1534,  were  seen  as  low  down  the  St 
Lawrence  as  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  bay  Chaleur.     But  as  soon  as 
tbe  JroqUois  had  been  supplied  with  the  same  weapons,  and  learne<l  their 
use,  the  Algonquins  were  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  counige,  and 
combined  strength.     The  Wyandots  were  first  defeated  in  a  groat  l^ttla 
fought  within  two  leagues  of  Cluebec     The  Iroquois  next  prepared  to 
ttrike  an  effective  blow  against  the  collective  tribes  of  kindrsfJ  origin^ 
called  Algonquins.     Under  the  pretence  of  visiting  tbe  (Governor  of  (ya* 
oada,  th^y  introduced  a  thousand  men  into  the  valley  of  the  8t  L^wr^nc^j, 
when,  finding  their  enemies  separated  into  two  bodies,  the  one  ftl  tbe  fif^f 
Nicolet,  and  the  other  at  Trois  Riviere,  they  fell  upon  them  nn/iwarM, 
and  defeated  both  divisk>ns.     In  this  defeat  the  Njpetcerir»»;ir»/i  (Nip^s 
sings)  and  the  Atawawas  (Ottowas)  who  theo  lived  on  the  banks  of  tb^ 
St  Lawrence,  participated.     The  (brmeri  who  were  \fiA^M  \^n  i>9*i  AV 
gonquin*    under  their  proper  Damey  drew  c^T  towards  the  i^tV^ffj^m 
Tlie  Atawawas  migrated  to  the  great  chain  of  i)^  M^rrMV/ofirv^f  //  UkA 
Huron,  whence  they  have  still  proeeevi^  firtber  vnr%f<n  *^>^.  -f^^^  *r/J  vrr >», 
until  they  reached  L'arbre  Croche  and  OraM  Rj-^^  ^f  M*^fM^;»^,  r^<ii^ 
present  seats.     The  QiiatAi^p^ii  or  Wyac/J#vfs  tfA  v>  'a^  '/*/,•»  ^f  ♦K* 
lame  Lake  ( Huron)  vn':a  oat  -uom^  sm  i»tc^,  //^/yv  *iV4  ^*>,>^ '/  '/  *h^^f 
flight  to,  and  residen»:e  on  u  UkAks. 

Of  the  Algonquins  proper  xiwi  r'Mut-41^  'Jiviv^  ^  l^^^^^^r^^^nf^A  */K^ 
•re  specifically  entided  »  taat   oitnut,  vit   »  ,%^^M  a  ^^f-i*/    •"'  ftf^ 
Aboat  the  middle  of  tie  ITtlfc  ^joujmrj  'A0!j  w^^  rV,  ^M  o  •  f^^  /n\»uM 
near  Ouebec,  who  mt^ihummdv^  v*  -•  wi^M  *vi  w*4»>^jr  •^•Z  '*^^ 
tbe  eflecti  of  ankitf  wfum''    tnhtt^^ip^^,  -w*/  ««^*  ^M\^^,  9ff  '*♦ 
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Catholic  Church,  into  a  mhrion,  and  settled  at  the  Lake  of  Two 
tains,  on  the  Utawas  or  Grand  River  of  Cana4^  where  they  have  besa 
iastmcted  in  various  arts,  and  efiectually  civilized.  There,  thdr  deaoead 
ants  still  remain.  They  are  a  tall,  active,  shrewd|  lithe,  energie  lan 
Parties  of  them  have  been  engaged  as  voyagers  and  huntere,  withia  m^ 
dem  times,  and  led  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  into  the  remote  far 
eets  of  the  north-west  In  these  positions,  they  have  manifested  a  degree  W 
energy,  hardihood,  and  skill  in  the  chase,  far  be]rond  that  possesMdkjr 
native,  unreclaimed  tribee.  The  Algonquih  women,  at  the  Lake  of  Tut 
Mountains,  make  very  ingenious  basket  and  bead  work,  in  which  tbe 
dyed  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  various  coloored  beads  of  EaropM 
manufacture,  are  employed.  They  also  make  finger  rings  out  of  mam 
'hair,  taken  from  the  breast  tuft  of  this  animal,  in  which  mottoes  or  denM 
are  worked.  They  have  molodious  soft  voices,  in  chanting  tbe  hjmm 
sung  at  the  mission.  This  tribe  is  called  Odishknaguma,  that  is,  Peopb 
'at-the^nd-of-ihe-waters,  by  the  Odjibwas.  They  were  called  Adim* 
decks,  by  the  Six  Nations.  The  term  Algonqum,  which  we  derive  fi«i 
the  French,  is  not  of  certain  etymology.  It  appears  at  first  to  have  beea  • 
nam  de  guerre,  for  the  particular  people,  or  tribe^  whoee  deaceodanmif 
now  confined  to  the  position  at  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  It  was  earif 
applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  kindred  origin.  And  is  now  a  generic  term  fa 
a  family  or  primitive  stock  of  tribes  in  North  America,  who  either  tfok 
cognate  dialects,  or  assimilate  in  the  leading  principles  of  their  langnaga 
The  number  of  these  tribes  still  existing,  is  very  large,  and  viewed  ia 
the  points  of  their  greatest  difference,  the  variations  in  the  consonantal  aad 
diphthongal  sounds  of  their  languages,  are  conaiderabla  Aa  a  genefil 
geographical  area,  these  tribes,  at  varioua  periods  from  about  1600,  to  tk 
present  time,  ethnographtcally  covered  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Pamlico-sound  to  the  Straita  of  Bellisle,  extendisg 
west  and  north-west,  to  the  banks  of  the  Missinipi  of  Hudson's  Bay,  wd 
to  the  east  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  as  low  as  the  junction  of  the  Ohiei 
From  this  area,  the  principal  exceptions  are  the  Iroquois  of  New  ITork, 
the  Wyandots  west,  and  the  Winnebagoes  and  small  bands  of  the  Doco- 
tabs.  The  grammatical  principles  of  these  dialects,  coincide.  As  a  gene- 
ral fact,  in  their  lexicography  the  letters  f,  r  and  v  are  wanting.  Tbe 
dialects  derive  their  peculiarities,  in  a  great  measure,  from  interchangff 
between  the  sounds  of  I  and  n,  b  and  p,  d  and  t,  gand  k,  in  aome  of  whieh, 
there  is  a  variance  even  in  distant  bends  of  the  same  tribe.  The  bngaafe 
is  transpositive.  In  its  conjugations,  the  pronouns  are  incorporated  wiA 
the  verb,  ehher  as  prefixes  or  sufiixes.  Its  substantives  are  fNrovided  with 
adjective  inflections,  denoting  size  and  quality.  Its  verba,  on  the  other 
hand,  receive  substantive  inflections.  Gender  is,  as  a  mle^  hist  sight  «^ 
in  the  uniform  attempt,  to  preserve,  by  infiectiooa,  a  diatiiMliott  IwiwsM 
ttuMta  and  famnunale^ and  peraonal  or impersooal  fltyaelBi    lliiwasail 
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tbie  for  the  tariety  of  its  compounds,  although  the  vocabukry  itself,  is 
nifeady  consUucted .  from  monosyllabic  roots.  All  its  substantives 
of  diminutives,  but,  in  no  instance,  of  augmentatives.  They  also 
Amh  of  derogative  and  prepositional  inflections.  The  comparison  of 
idjecdves,  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  made  by  inflections,  but  by  separate  words. 
rhere  is  no  dual  ntmiber,  but  in  all  the  dialects,  so  far  as  examined,  a 
liflliiiction  is  made  in  the  plural  of  the  first  person,  to  denote  the  inclusion 
If  eselasion  of  the  object  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  pronoun, 
■Dgular  and  plural,  of  the  third  person.  The  language  has  some  redun* 
btnciee,  which  would  be  pruned  off  by  cultivation.  It  has  many  liquid 
lod  labial  sounds.  It  has  a  soft  flow  and  is  easy  of  attainment  It  is  pe- 
niltariy  rich  and  varied,  in  its  compound  terms  for  visible  objects,  and 
iheir  motions  or  acts.  Streams,  mountams,  vallies,  and  waters,  in  all  their 
variety  of  appearance,  are  graphically  described.  It  is  equally  suited  to 
isKribe  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  air,  tempests,  sounds,  light, 
colours,  motion,  and  the  various  phases  of  the  clouds  and  planetary  bodies. 
It  is  from  this  department,  that  a  large  portion  of  their  personal  names  are 
Idcen. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Algonquin 
luguages,  are  also  developed  in  other  stocks.  Yet  these  stocks  are  not 
ai  well  known.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  area  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  that 
4be  British  and  French,  and  E^utch  and  Swedish  colonists  settled,  and  the 
icralt  of  enquiry,  through  a  long  period,  has  accumulated  most  materials 
ift  relation  to  this  type  of  the  American  kmguages.  Specific  notices  of 
CKh  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  stock,  will  be  given  under  the  appropriate 
lunes. 

The  general  synonyms  for  this  nation  are  but  few.     The  principal  dlA 

irences  in  the  orthography,  between  the  French  and  English  writers 

Xmsist  in  che  latter's  spelling  the  last  syllable  guin,  while  the  former  em* 

pfey  kin.     In  old  encyclop?Ddias  and  gazetteers,  the  phrase  Algonquinen- 

sis,  is  used.     The  term  Abernaquis,  is  also  a  French  mode  of  annotation 

fi>r  the  same  word,  but  is  rather  applied  at  this  time  to  a  specific  band. 

The  word  Algic,  derived  from  the  same  root,  has  been  applied  by  the 

Writer  to  the  entire  circle  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  in  their  utmost  former 

extent  in  North  America.    Mr.  Gallatin  has  proposed  the  term  "  Algonkin* 

Lenape,"  as  a  philological  denomination  for  this  important  family.     Their 

own  name  for  the  race,  is  a  question  of  some  diversity  of  opinion.     Those 

particular  tribes,  who  were  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  the  Cbesa* 

peak-bay  and  the  Hudson,  called  themselves  Licnapes,  generally  with  the 

prefixed  or  qualifying  noun  of  Linno,  or  Lenno.     Other  tribes  extending 

over  the  largest  area  of  the  union,  and  of  British  America,  inhabited  by 

this  stock,  denote  theciselves  as  a  race,  by  the  term  Anishindbi,  that  is,  the 

eoDimon  people. 

The  term  Lendpe,  signifies  a  male,  and  is  identical  in  sense  with  the 
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Algonquin  word  Idba.  If  Leono,  or  linno  be,  m  some  eonteod,  t  Ml 
denoting  original  they  must  be  conceded  to  have  had  more  forethougkt, 
mnd  a  greater  capacity  for  generalization,  than  other  stocks  have  nash 
fested,  by  calling  themselves,  Original  Men.  If,  however,  it  only  uiiplic% 
as  others  acquainted  with  this  language,  assert,  eemmom.  or  gaurd^  then  ii 
there  perceived  to  be  a  perfect  identity  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  tenni 

Aloonac,  a  village  of  the  county  of  St  Clair,  Michigan,  which  ii 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Clair.  It  is  a  termdb> 
rived  from  the  word  Algonqum,  and  oJlse,  earth  pr  land. 

ALooNQUiNBiiSia,  a  term  used  in  old  gazetteers  and  geographical  die 

aonaries,  for  the  Algonquins. 
Alibtans,  a  name  for  the  Shoshones,  or  Snake  Indians.    See  letans. 

Alibamons,  or  Aubam is,  ancient  forms  of  orthography  (or  the  tribe  of 
the  Alabamas. 

Alina,  a  settlement  of  Pinzandarc,  New  Spain,  contaiobg  20  lodiu 
fiunilies,  who  have  a  commerce  in  maize  and  wax. 

Ampkonck,  an  Indian  village  which,  in  1659,  stood  on  the  east  banb 
of  the  river  Hudson,  between  the  influx  of  the  Croton,  then  called  by  the 
Dutch  Saehkill,  and  the  Indian  village  of  Sing  Sing.  [Osinsing.l  Aaee* 
bikong?  place  of  leaves,  or  rich  foliage. 

Alloa,  an  ancient  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  south  of  Coczo^  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  natives,  who  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  Maoeo 
Capac,  the  fourth  emperor  of  the  Incas,  'and  called  the  conqueror,  h 
this  defence,  they  were  favoured  by  the  rugged  character  of  the  country, 
which  abounds  in  woods,  mountains,  lakes,  and  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Allegan,  an  agricultural  and  milling  county  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  the  east  shores  of  lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  derivative  word, 
from  Algonkin,  and  gan  the  penultiinate  syllable  of  the  Odjibwa  term 
Sa-gi-^gan,  a  lake. 

Alleohant,  the  leading  chain  of  mountains  of  the  United  States  eitf 
of  the  Mississippi,  also  one  of  the  two  principal  sources  of  the  Ohio  rim. 
Indian  tradition  attributes  the  origin  of  this  name  to  an  ancient  race  of  In* 
dians  who  were  called  Tallegewy,  or  Allegewy.  This  nation,  traditios 
asserts,  had  spread  themselves  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Ohi& 
They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  defended  themselves  in  long  and  bloody 
wars,  but  were  overpowered  and  driven  south  by  a  confederacy  of  tribci^ 
whose  descendants  still  exist  in  the  Algonquin  and  Iioquois  stocks.  Such 
is  the  account  of  the  Debt  wares. 

Almoloia,  a  settlement  of  Zultepec  in  New  Spain,  of  77  Indiaii  iiunilitf ; 
t«S0|  in  Mctepec,  in  the  same  kingdom*  of  156  Ikmibeii 
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AsMOiMJOiajaif  m  aettlement  in  tlie  districi  of  Cblima,  Nevr  Spaioi  ct 
60  Indian  families. 

AunmtECf  tk  Imm  67  ftmilies. 

Auttozmoo^  Mk  has  1 10  frmilieft 

Alpizaooa,  ib.  lias  96  families. 

Alfoibca,  ib.  has  42  families.    Another,  same  name,  of  115  femiliesi 

Alpoiecazingo,  ib.  has  140  families. 

Altonsca,  ib.  has  30  families.    Another,  same  name,  77  families. 

AiTAMAUA^  a  riTor  of  Georgia. 

Altotonoa,  the  name  of  a  settlement  of  Xalapa,  in  "Sew  SpAin.  Tho 
word  signifies  in  the  Mexican  language,  hot  and  saltish  water,  and  this 
comes  from  the  intermingled  qualities  of  two  streams  which  originate  in 
a  mountain  near  to  each  other,  and  form  by  their  junction  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  lake  of  Alchiqhica. 

Alzoui,  a  settlement  of  190  Indian  families,  of  Tlapa,  in  New  Spain, 
or  Mexica  They  are  induslrioM,  cnkitating  maize,  cotton,  French 
beans  and  rica 

Auiouomoo,  the  Indian  name  hi  New  Engtattd,  on  the  map  of 
«  Novt  Belgii,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1660. 

Amacacbbs,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Brazil,  of  the  province  of  Rio 
laniero.  Thejr  inhabit  the  mouMiins  south  of  the  city.  They  are 
iMimerous,  and  much  dreaded,  on  account  of  the  desperate  incursions  they 
have  made  into  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Their  weapons  are  darts, 
and  macanaw,  a  kind  of  club  made  of  a  very  heavy  wood.  They  pomil 
their  arrows  and  lances. 

Akaustbr,  a  band  of  Algonquins,  living  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  num* 
boring  500  in  176a 

Amanalco,  an  Indian  settlement  of  the  district  of  Metepeque,  Mexico, 
of  1224  families. 

Amapaes,  a  barbarous  natk>n  of  Indians  in  New  Andalusia,  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Orinoco,  near  the  mountaias  of  Paria.  They  ave  valiant  and 
hardy ;  sincere  and  fahhful  in  their  engagements.  They  live  by  the 
ehace  and  by  fishing.  They  make  arms,  which  are  tipped  by  vegetable 
poisons.  They  are  at  war  with  the  Isaperices.  Their  territory  is  called, 
afler  them,  Amapaya. 

AnAnLCAif,  a  settlement  of  Tlapa,  Mexico,  containing  15  Indian 
families. 

Amatefeo,  an  Indian  settlement  of  Zultepec,  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  consisting  of  80  families.  Another  settlement,  of  the 
lame  name,  in  the  district  of  ToJtontepec,  has  15  Indians  families.  Both 
have  a  cokl  temperature. 

ANATicLAJiy  a  settlement  <^  Huitepec,  in  Mexico,  containing  43  Indian 
toilifli^ 
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AiiATiNOHAify  ft  settleuMiit  of  Tlapa,  Mexico^  eootaiiuiig  ttl  Inlki 

familieSL 

Akatlan,  a  settlement  of  Taantaro,  Mexico,  contaiaing  60  ladin 
families.  Another  settlement  of  San  Loais,  has  880  fiuniliea.  Another, 
J)  the  district  of  Cordova,  has  220.  Another,  in  Zacatlan  248.  Ano- 
ther, in  Coxamaopan  has  150.  AU  these  bear  the  same  name,  withdn 
prefix  of  the  dedicatory  patron,  Santa  Ana. 

Ambot,  a  bay  of  New  Jersey.  This  part  of  the  state  was  occnpied,  is 
ancient  time,  by  a  tribe  or  band  of  the  Minci,  who  were  called  Saahi* 
kans. 

Amealoo,  a  settlement  of  Cluerataro,  Mexico,  containing  88  Indiu 
families. 

Ameoa,  a  settlement  of  Autlan,  Mexico,  containing  43  Indian  fianOisL 

Amecambca,  a  settlement  of  Chalco,  Mexico,  contnining  570  Indiss 
families. 

Amboaqux,  a  settlement  <^  Galpa,  Mexico,  containing  275  Indiui 
families. 

AxxaiOA;  no  nation  of  Indians  on  this  continent,  had,  so  fiur  as  we  know, 
ever  generalized  sufficiently  to  bestow  a  generic  name  on  the  contiDent 
The  Algonquin  terms  ^Our  Country,"  Aindanukbtan,  and  ^  The  Wait,* 
Kabean,  were  probably  the  most  comprehensive  which  their  interconiss 
or  ideas  required.  Equivalents  for  these  phrases  might  be,  perhaps,  sbo* 
cessfuUy  sought  among  all  the  most  advanced  tribes.  The  iTitifmf^  hen 
given  are  from  the  Odjibwa  dialect 

Amicwats,  or  AmcAWASS,  a  tribe  or  family  of  Indians,  who  are  spoken 
of  by  the  French  writers  as  having  formerly  inhabited  the  Manatonline 
chain  of  islands  in  lake  Huron.  The  term  is  from  A^k,  a  beaver.  Ths 
Ottowas  settled  here,  afler  their  discomfiture,  along  with  the  Adirondack!, 
on  the  St  Lawrenca 

Axix-EMiNis,  the  group  of  Beaver  islands  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  esit- 
emmost  of  this  group  is  called  Amik-aindaud,  or  the  Beaver-house.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  by  Chippewas.  In  1840,  they  nambered  109  soaK 
of  whom  39  were  men,  51  women,  and  109  children.  AU  were  engsgei 
in  the  chase,  or  in  fishing,  and  none  in  agriculture  Their  chief 
called  Kinwabekizze. 

Amikwuo,  a  wild  roving  nation  northwest  of  the  sources  of  the 
sippL     See  Beaver  Indians. 

Amilpa,  a  settlement  of  Xochimilco,  in  Mexico,  contauiing  780  Indisa 
families,  who  uve  by  agriculture. 

Amiltepbo,  a  settlement  of  Juquila,  M.,  containing  14  Indian  fsmilisBL 

Amixocores,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indiatis  of  BraxiL  They  inbakft 
the  woods  and  mountams  south  of  Rio  Janeria  They  ara  mmt  aii 
treacherous.  They  are  at  continual  war  with  the  Portugaeaa.  Ymy  Wi 
is  known  of  the  territory  they  inhabit,  or  of  their  mannen. 
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AmiDDOKAiroBifi  a  name  used  in  1659|  for  the  southern  branch  <^  tho 
^iscataqua  river. 

Amola,  or  Amula,  a  judicial  district  in  Quadaxalara,  Mexico.    In  the 
lexican  tongue,  it  signifies  the  land  of  many  trees,  as  it  abounds  in  trees 
*he  change  from  o  to  u  in  the  word,  is  deemed  a  corru[)tion. 
Amoltepec,  a  settlement  of  Teozaqualco,  Mexico,  containing  96  Indian 
imilies. 

AxoNoosucK,  an  Indian  name  which  is  borne  by  two  rivers  of  New 
lampshire.  Both  take  their  rise  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  upper 
Imonoosuck  enters  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Northumberland,  near 
ipper  Coos.  The  lower,  or  Great  Amonoosuck,  enters  the  same  river 
bove  the  town  of  Haverhill,  in  lower  Coos. 

Amofocan,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Cuyo,  in  Chili,  situated  along  the 
bores  of  a  river. 

Amozaque,  a  settlement  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  in  a  hot  and  dry  tem- 
Krature,  containing  586  Indian  families. 

Amfones,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in  Paraguay.  They  inhabit 
he  forest  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  They  are  of  small 
ititure.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes.  They  are  courageous. 
They  live  on  wild  tropical  fruits,  and  on  fish  which  are  taken  in  certain 
lakes.  They  preserve  these  by  smoking.  They  enjoy  a  fine  country  and 
climate.  They  find  gold  in  the  sand  of  their  rivers,  and  have  some  traffic 
with  the  city  of  Conception.  Some  converts  have  been  made  to  the  Cath 
DJic  faith. 

Abcues,  a  settlement  and  silver  mine  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  in  Mexico, 
[t  has  43  Indian  families,  besides  93  of  Mustees  and  Muilatoes.  They 
iubsist  by  digging  in  the  mines. 

Amurcas,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians,  descended  from  the  Panches, 
n  New  Grenada.  They  live  in  the  forests  to  the  south  of  the  river  Mag- 
lalena.     But  little  is  known  of  them. 

Amijskcao,  the  Indian  name  of  a  fall  m  the  river  Memmack|  New 
Hampshire,  16  miles  below  Concord,  and  7  miles  below  Hookset  fidhr     » 

Ana,  Santa.    Of  the  fifty-five  names  of  places  in  Mexico,  or  New  Spai 
nentioned  by  Alcedo,  which  bear  this  name,  seven  are  the  seat  of  a  je 
wpulation  of  544  Indian  families.    Of  these,  31  are  in  Zaqualpa;  IV 
Zultepec;    124  in  Toluca;   134  in  Cholula;    18  in  Yaotepec;  ! 
^tla;  70  in  Amaqueca;  and  149  in  Huehuetlan. 

Akahuac,  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexiea 
Talley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  is,  according  to  Homboldl^  tinuA 
the  centre  of  the  cordillera  of  Anahuac.    This  valley  is  of  an  oval 
Its  length  is  ISf  leagues,  estimating  from  the  entry  of  the  Rio  T« 
into  lake  Chalco  to  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Sincoqnei  t 
breadth,  from  St  Gabriel  to  the  sources  of  the  Bk 
lerritorud  extent  is  244|  square  leagues,  of  whiek  ( 


me  oceapied  by  lak«B,  being  lest  thau  a  tenlti  of  the  whole  siiT&ce.  Tba 
circumference  of  the  valley,  estimating  around  the  crest  of  the  moDDCaiM^ 
is  67  leagues.  This  crest  is  ?ery  eletated  in  most  parts,  and  enibnicei  the 
great  Tolcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  Popocatepetl,  and  IztacchihuatL  There 
are  five  lakes  in  this  valley,  of  which,  that  of  Te;ccuco  is  the  largeM.  AD 
are  much  diminished  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  yield,  since  the  lOdi 
century,  which  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  destruction  of  trees  by  the  Span- 
iards, but  most  directly  to  the  canal  of  Haehuetoco,  cut  through  a  moun- 
tain, by  which  the  waters  are  drawn  into  the  river  Panuco,  and  thus  find 
their  way  into  the  Atlantic.  By  this  work,  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  wai 
freed  from  all  effects  of  periodical  inundation,  and  the  site  enlarged  tad 
rendered  better  suited  to  streets  and  carriages.  The  waters  of  lake  Tefr 
cnco  are  impregnated  with  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Those  of 
Xochimilco  are  the  most  pure  and  limpid.  Humboldt  found  their  specifie 
gravity  to  be  1.0009,  when  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  54* 
Fahrenheit,  was  1.000,  and  that  of  Tezcuco  1.0215. 

Of  the  five  lakes  mentioned,  Xochimilco  and  Chalco  contain  6^  iqiitn 
leagues;  Tezcuco,  10|>r;  San  Christoval,  3^;  and  Zumpango,  1^* 
The  valley  is  a  basin,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  wall  of  porphyry  inomi* 
tains.  The  bottom  of  this  basin  is  2,277  metres,  or  7,468  feet  aboii 
the  sea. 

Analoo,  a  settlement  of  Ouadakxara,  in  Mexico,  containing  40  lodin 
fiimiiies. 

Anasaountakook,  a  band  of  the  Abenaki,  on  the  sources  of  the  Andn^ 
coggin,  in  Maine. 

Ancamares,  a  nation  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  river  Ut 
dera.  They  are  very  warlike  and  robust  In.  1683  they  attacked  the 
Portuguese,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  the  navigation  of  the  rivec 
They  are  divided  into  difierent  tribes.  The  most  numerous  are  the  An* 
camares,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  river  Cayari. 

Ancas,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Peru,  who,  on  the  6th  Janmry,  ITSS^ 
were  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  a  mountain  which  bonl 
forth  by  an  earthquake.    Fifteen  thousand  soub  perished  on  that  occasiQai 

Ance,  or  Hance's  band  of  Chippewas,  living  at  Point  St  IgDaee,« 
the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  in  Michigaa  This  band,  in  1840^  asd^ 
noted  by  the  annuity  pay  rolls,  numbered  193 ;  of  whom,  33  were  IIM% 
54  women,  and  106  children.  They  subsist  in  part  by  hunting  the  sodl 
furred  animals  still  existing  in  the  country,  and  in  part  by  fishing.  Th^ 
migrate  from  place  to  place,  as  the  season  varies,  plant  very  littloi  and  sif 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Anclote,  an  island  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Florida ;  ahp^  a  ftNT 
flowing  into  the  gulf  at  that  locality,  which  is  also  calledi  in  tha 
dialect,  the  Est-has-holee. 
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a  nadon  of  infidel  Indians  inhabiting  the  foreata  of  the  rifer 

Napo,  in  Qoiloi     They  are  numerous,  savage,  treacheroua,  and  inconstant 

Ain>ASTK8,  a  nation  formerly  inhabiting  the  territory  on  the  soathem 

ahorea  of  lake  Erie,  southwest  of  the  Senecas.     They  were  extirpated  by 

the  Irx}uois. 

Andaig  Weos,  or  Crow's  Flesh,  a  hereditary  chief  of  the  Chippewa 
nation,  living  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  the  ancient  Indian 
village  of  La  Pointe  Chegoimegon,  on  lake  Superior.     He  possessed  quali* 
ties,  which,  under  a  diflerent  phasis  of  society,  would  have  developed 
themselves  in  marked  acts  of  benevolence.    Numbers  of  anecdotes,  favour- 
able  to  his  character,  are  related  of  him,  and  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  among  the  French  residents  on  that  remote  frontier.     Although 
a, warrior,  engaged  in  frequent  e.xpeditions  against  the  enemies  of  his  tribe, 
he  opposed  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  white  men  who  were  encountered, 
ia  a  defenceless  state,  in  the  pursuits  of  trade.     He  also  resisted  the  plun- 
der of  their  property.     He  had  a  strong  natural  sense  of  justice,  accom* 
pmied  with  moral  energy,  and  gave  utterance  to  elevated  and  ennobling 
mtiments  in  his  intercourse. 

Andreas,  San.  A  settlement  of  Texupilco,  in  Mexico,  containing  77 
lodian  families ;  another  of  Toluco,  of  134 ;  another  in  Tlalotepec,  of  38; 
ioother  in  Tuxtia,  of  1170;  another  in  Guejozingo,  of  15;  another  in 
FipaJoiepec,  of  20 ;  another  in  Hiscoutepec,  of  68  ;  another  in  Tepehua- 
can,  of  40 ;  all  under  the  same  dedicatory  name. 

AiiDRObCOGGiN,  the  main  western  source  of  the  river  Kennebec,  in 
Maine. 

Angagua^  Santiago  De  ;  a  settlement  of  Yalladolid,  Mexico,  containing 
22  Indian  families. 

AxGAMocuTiRO,  a  Settlement  of  the  same  district  with  the  preceding,  con- 
taining 106  Indian  families. 

Angaraes,  a  province  of  Peru,  containing  six  curacies  or  parishes  of 
Indians. 

Angeles,  Puebla  De  Los,  the  capitol  of  the  province  of  Tlaxcala,  in  New 
Spain,  or  Mexico,  founded  in  1533.  The  entire  number  of  Indian  fami- 
lies within  this  important  jurisdiction  is  3,200,  which,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  the  estimation  of  Indian  population  here,  that  is,  five  souls  to  a  family, 
gives  an  aggregate  of  16,000.  These  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Aztee^s,  who  inhabited  the  country  on  its  conquest. 

This  is,  however,  but  the  population  of  the  chief  town  or  capital  The 
entire  inteadency  of  Pueblos  de  los  Angeles  contained,  in  1793,  6U8,098 
souls.  Of  this  number,  373,752  were  Indians  of  pure  blood,  divided  inta 
187^31  males,  and  186,221  females.  There  were  also  77,908  of  the 
mixed  race,  divided  into  37,318  males,  and  40,590  females.  But  54,980 
were  Spaniards,  or  whites,  exclusive  of  585  sccuhr  ecclesiastics,  446 
moaks,  and  4OT  nans. 
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This  preponderance  of  the  nati?e  Indian  population  is  still  moie  tfrik 
ing  in  the  government  of  liaxcah,  which,  of  course,  includes  the  ctpilil 
abover  named,  [n  1793,  it  contained  a  popnlation  of  59,177  soab;  of 
which,  42,878  were  Indians,  divided  into  21,849  males,  and  21,029 
females.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  Cacique,  and  four  Indian  AktMet, 
who  represent  the  ancient  heads  of  the  four  quarters,  still  called  Teepecd- 
pac,  Ocotelalco,  Quiahtuitztlan,  and  Tizathin.  By  virtue  of  a  royal  cedak 
of  16th  April,  1585,  the  whites  have  no  seat  in  the  municipality.  The 
Cacique,  or  Indian  Governor,  enjoys  the  honors  of  an  aifenz  real  Not* 
withstanding  the  zeal  of  a  Spanish  intendant  general,  the  progress  of  the 
inhabitants  in  industry  and  prosperity  has  been  extremely  slow.  The  »• 
cret  of  this  is,  perhaps,  revealed  in  the  fact  that  four  filths  of  the  whole 
property  belongs  to  mort-main  proprietors,  that  is  to  say,  to  communitifB 
of  monks,  to  chapters,  corporations,  and  hospitals.  Their  trade  is  abode- 
pressed  by  the  enormous  price  of  carriage  from  the  table  lands,  and  the 
want  of  beasts  of  burden. 

The  geology  and  antiquities  of  this  part  of  Mexico,  are  equally  intereel' 
ing.  The  intendency  of  Puebia  is  traversed  by  the  high  cordilleras  of 
Anahuac,  which,  beyond  the  18th  degree  of  latitude,  spreads  into  a  pitn, 
elevated  from  1,800  to  2,000  metres  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  froo 
5,905  to  6,561  feet  In  this  intendency  is  also  the  Popocatepetl,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Mexico.  Humboldt's  measurement  of  this  Tolcano  maku 
it  600  metres  (1,968  feet,)  higher  than  the  most  elevated  aommitof  the 
old  continent  It  is,  indeed,  only  exceeded  between  Panama  and  Behriag^i 
Straits,  by  Mt.  St  Elias. 

The  table  land  of  Puebia  exhibits  remarkable  vestiges  of  ancieot  cifii 
ization.  The  fortifications  of  TIaxcala  are  posterior  in  the  date  of  thci 
construction  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula.  This  pyramid,  or  teoeaflt 
is  the  most  stupendous  monument  erected  by  the  race.  Its  aqoares  sn* 
arranged  in  exact  accordance  with  the  astronomical  parallda  II  is  eon 
structed  in  stages  or  terraces,  the  highest  of  which  is  177  feel  abo^  th» 
plain.  It  has  a  base  of  1423  feet  By  a  passage  excavated  iolo  dMi  Mitl 
side  of  it,  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  found  to  be  solid,  and  to  cooaisl  of  akerair 
layers  of  brick  and  clay.  Its  centre  has  not,  however,  been  reaeiMd.  k 
height  exceeds  the  third  of  the  great  Egyptian  pyramids  of  the  gnmf  oi 
Qhiza.  In  its  base,  however,  it  exceeds  that  of  all  other  edtfioei  ibani  If 
travellers  in  the  old  continent ;  it  is  almost  double  that  c(  the  great  fqpifr 
mid  of  Cheops.  To  conceive  of  the  vastness  of  the  atmcliiniy  let  tbslA' 
veller  imagine  a  square  four  times  the  size  of  the  Place  .Fendkms^  fM 
up  with  brick,  in  terraces,  twice  the  utmost  height  of.  itie  pekweef  thi 
Louvre. 

The  Indians  of  the  province  of  TIaxcala  speak  Ikiee 
ing  from  one  another,  namely:   the  Mexican,  T6baom^4ti 
The  first  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Puebhi  ChaMl^ 


the  aecoad  to  the  iDhabiiBott  of  Zaeatlu ;  aod  tbe  i&iri  b  prtwrrvd  id 
the  eofirona  of  TIapa.  The  popuhiioa  oi'  im  codk  utf^sdrafy  oi'  E^w- 
bla,  ia  1803,  that  is,  ten  years  after  the  reofiis  abore  nxtd.  haJ  adnnonl 
to  813,300  io  aa  extent  of  2.696  «iiure  leacat*.  ^Tinc  SOI  iolut'itaots  to 
the  square  lengiie.  Small  as  tbn  may  appcvr.  it  b  four  limM  gmier  than 
that  of  Sweden,  and  nearly  equal  lo  that  of  the  Kiacdom  of  Am(^^n. 

Amalts,  a  barbarous  oaiion  of  South  Amerieao  Indiiox.  in  the  llanoa 
ofCasanare  and  Mela,  in  ibe  new  kiogdom  of  Grenada.  Ther  are  de- 
■cended  from  the  Beloyes.  They  are  eery  numerous,  and  of  a  gentle 
nature.     The  Jesuits  established  a  iDinioD  amoo^  them  in  mi. 

Annacioi^  or  Akxacoc^  a  barbnrous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  prorince 
of  Puerto  Seguro,  in  BraiiL  They  inhabit  the  w-oodi  and  mouniaina  to 
the  west,  and  nenr  the  rirers  Grande  and  Yucara.  They  are  in  a  con- 
Rant  stnte  of  war&re,  night  and  day.  They  are  irreconctinble  enemies 
of  the  Portuguese,  whose  colonies  and  cultivated  lands  they  contjaually 
bfest,  and  which  they  destroyed  in  1687. 

AmiEMosiNC,  the  Dame  of  the  Otton-aa,  and  Chippewas,  for  the  Fox 
IslaiidB,  of  lake  Michigan.  It  is  derived  of  Aanemosc,  a  young  dog  or 
Ibi,  and  ing,  a  particln  denoting  place,  or  locality. 

Amnrmieecns,  a  Cb'^ppen'a  hunter  of  Red  River,  in  Hudson's  bay, 
who  auTvived  a  coaAict  with  a  grisly  bear.  After  being  terribly  laceniled, 
m  his  face  and  Unilit,  but  not  deprived  of  consciousness,  be  aflected  death. 
The  animal  then  leiied  him  gently  by  the  neck,  and  drugged  him  to  a 
thicket,  where  ho  was  left,  as  it  was  thought,  to  be  eaten  when  the  calls 
at  hunger  sbotild  demand.  From  this  position  he  arose,  fiist  setting  up, 
and  binding  paits  of  bis  lacerated  ficsh  down,  and  afterwards  rose,  and 
Mccecded  in  reaching  bis  wigwam,  where,  by  skill  in  the  use  of  simples, 
his  wounds  were  entirely  healed.  The  name  siguiGe*  little  tbunder,  be- 
ing a  compound  from  Annimikee,  thunder,  and  the  dimintitive  inflection 
in  us. 

AitmiTm.iGO,  B  hammock  broi^ht  lo  notice  in  the  lale  war  with  l! 
Seminolee,  in  Florida.     It  is  sitiiaied  east  of  the  WiihUcooche  ti 

Anclaima,  a  seulement  of  lucnima,  id   New  Granadt,  < 
•mall,  but  indefinite  population  of  India 

Antalib,  a  harbarouB  and  vatlike  nalioa  I 
d"  Chile,  to  the  west  of  Coquiuibo.     They  J 
gress  of  the  Inca  Yupanqui,  compelling  I 
his  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  the  nwM 
Pern. 

AimqtirnEa    See  the  anicks  Orave  Tn 

AmrHONT  St.  ;  the  Islls  of,  being  the  Inn 
pendkiilar,  or  prominent  blls  of  tl 

The  first  foil  of  this  streiro  is  il 
jonmer  below  lloaca  lake ;  the  m 
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kw  the  influx  of  the  Lieech  lake  branch.    The  third  is  below  Elk  rim 
and  is  panabie  in  boats  and  canoes.    St  Anthony's  is  the  most  consider 
able  of  the  series,  and  the  only  one  which  presents  an  abrupt  plnnge  of 
the  stream  from  horizontal  rocks.     They  were  thus  named  by  HennepiD^ 
about  1680.     By  the  Dacotah  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country,  they  in 
called  Haha.     It  is  at  this  point,  that  the  Miasissif^i,  which  gathen  in 
waters  from  high  table  lands,  and  has  its  course,  for  several  hundreds  of 
miles,  through  diluvions  superimposed  on  the  primitive,  first  plunges  into 
the  great  secondary  formation.    For  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  in  ill 
way  southward,  its  banks  are  rendered  imposing  and  preci{Mtous  hy  this 
formation.   At  or  near  the  Grand  Tower,  and  its  adjunct  precipice,  on  tin 
Missouri  shore,  this  formation  ceases,  and  the  river  enters  the  great  dekt, 
which  still  confines  it,  for  a  like  distance,  before  it  expands  itself  by  ils 
bifurcations,  and  final  exit,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  Balixe. 

Antonio,  San.  The  following  statistical  facts,  denote  the  Indian  pc^ 
lation,  of  sundry  settlements,  bearing  this  name,  within  the  former  govenh 
ment  of  New  Spain,  now  Mexico.  In  the  limits  of  Tollman,  32  fiuniliss; 
in  Tampolomon,  128 ;  in  Toluca  51 ;  in  Metepec  261 ;  in  Coronango^ 
44  ;  in  Huehuetlan,  f40 ;  in  Chapala,  27. 

Apacauund,  or  Whitb  Eyes,  a  Delaware  chief  of  note,  of  the  era  of 
the  American  revolution,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  documents  of 
the  times. 

Apaces,  San  Juan  BAimsTA  Db,  a  settlement  of  Zelaga  in  the  pToviaes 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  contaihmg  135  Indian  families.  Anotbsr 
settlement,  of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa  Maria,  ia 
the  district  of  Zitaguaro,  contains  24  families. 

Apaches,  a  nation  of  Indians,  located  between  the  Rio  del  Norto  and  the 
sources  of  the  Nueces,  who  were  reported,  in  1817,  at  3,500.  In  as 
official  report  submitted  to  Congress,  in  1837,  their  numbers  ^withia 
striking  distance  of  the  western  frontier,"  are  vaguely  put  at,  20,2801 


ApAUACRiAm ;  K  nation  of  lodiani  who  fonnerly  inhttbited  the  ex* 
me  loutbern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  have  left  their  name  in 
Kle»dingnngeof  the  Apallachion  mountain!.  In  1539  De  Soto  found 
lein  in  Florida,  a  tenn  at  that  era  comprehending  also  the  entire  area  of 
»  present  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ijouisiana,  and  other  portions 
r  the  southern  territory.  They  were  numerous,  fierce,  and  valnroua. 
h(j  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  They  used  hnws  and 
iiDVs,  dubs  and  speara.  They  did  not,  as  many  nations  of  barbarians  do, 
Mon  their  darts.  Tbey  were  temperate,  drinldng  only  water.  They 
id  not  make  wars  on  slight  pretences,  or  for  avBrice,  but  to  repress  at- 
cki,  or  remedy  injustice.  They  treated  their  prisoners  with  humanity, 
id  like  other  persona  of  their  households.  They  were  long  lived,  some 
moos  reaching  a  hundred  yean.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  to  which 
cy  sang  hymns,  morning  and  eTeniug.  These  facts  are  to  be  gleaned 
om  the  narrative.  What  were  their  numbers,  how  far  they  extended 
Kir  jurisdiction,  what  were  their  affiliations  by  language,  customs,  and 
■titulions  with  other  tribes,  cannot  be  accurately  decided.     Much  that 

said  of  their  civil  and  military  polity,  buildings,  ceremonies  and  other 
uls,  applies  to  the  Floridian  Indians  generally,  and  may  be  dJ8mis.<;ed  as 
ther  vague,  or  not  characteristic  of  the  Appalachians.  A  quarto  vol- 
3W  was  published  in  London  io  1666,  by  John  Davies,  under  the  title 
*  a  '*  History  of  the  Oaribby  Indians,"  in  which  be  traces  the  caribs  of 
le  northern  groups  of  the  West  ladies,  to  the  Apallachiann,  and  relates 
any  incidents,  and  narrates  a  series  of  surprising  wart  and  btttlles, 
«cbing,  in  their  effects,  through  the  Mississippi  valley  up  to  the  great 
ket,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fable.  How  much  of  Lhis  account, 
'hieh  speaks  of  "  cattle"  and  "  herds,"  ina^'  be  grafted  on  ancient  tia- 
itioDi,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  There  aro  some  proofs  of  such  an  U- 
■enl  civilisation  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  otiipr  socllons  of  the  counlj 
Xf  are  unconnected  with  any  Indian  tnidilioas,  which  have  a 
ileti  we  consider  the  mounds  and  remains  of  antique  forts  u  f 
Kirtat  evidences  of  these  reputed  wars.  The  Lenapeo  accounts  o| 
■oent  wars  with  iheTallagees  or  Alli-gcwy,  may  be  thought  to  n 
n  incient  people,  who  had,  if  this  ciinjecture  be  correct,  i 
1)^  dominion  to  the  middle  and  northern  lutiiudcs  of  the  | 
flbe  United  States,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  tin:  Algo* 
Dies  races.  Mr.  Irving  has  suggested  iIk  h 
Utia,  derived  from  the  stock,  for  this  div 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTI 
OF  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  course  of  lectures,  of  which  the  following  are  part,  were  d 
before  the  St  Mary's  committee  of  the  Algic  Society.  Two  of  tb 
have  been  published.  They  are  here  continued  from  the  article  ' 
Languages/'  at  page  202  of  the  "Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  tb 
Source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Itasca  Lake,*'  published  by  the  Hai 
1834.  The  family  of  languages  selected  as  the  topic  of  inquir 
Algonquin.  All  the  examples  employed  are  drawn  from  that  pi 
type  of  it  which  is  called  Chippewa,  in  our  transactions  with  tl 
which  they  uniformly  pronounce  themselves,  Od-jib-wa.  Thei 
are  employed  as  perfect  synonyms. ,  The  phrase  "  Odjibwa-Algi 
wherever  it  occurs,  is  intended  to  link,  in  the  mind  of  the  inqa 
species  and  the  genus  (if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  natural  hii 
the  language,  but  is  not  fraught  with,  or  intended  to  convey,  any  a< 
idea.     The  three  terms  relate  to  one  and  the  same  people. 


LECTURE    III. 


Obiervations  on  the  Adjective — Its  distinction  into  two  classes  denoted  by  the 
or  absence  of  vitality — Examples  of  the  animates  and  inanimates — Modi 
conversion  into  substantives — How  pronouns  are  applied  to  these  derivativei 
manner  of  forming  compound  terms  from  adjective  bases,  to  describe  the  vari 
ral  phenomena — The  application  of  these  principles  in  common  coBversatk 
the  description  of  natural  and  artificial  objects — Adjectives  always  presem 
tinction  of  number — Numerals— Arithmetical  capacity  of  the  language- 
exists  in  duplicate. 

1.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  distinction  of  words  into  animi 
inanimates,  is  a  principle  intimately  interwoven  throughout  the  s 
o(  the  language.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  deeply  imprinted  upon  its  gran 
forms,  and  is  so  perpetually  recurring,  that  it  may  be  looked  u| 
only  as  forming  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  language,  but  as  com 
the  fundamental  principle  of  its  structure,  from  which  all  other  ru] 
derived  their  limits,  and  to  which  they  have  been  made  to  confon 
class  of  words  appears  to  have  escaped  its  impress.     Whatever  c 
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Other  laws  impose,  they  all  agree,  and  are  made  subserrient  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this. 

It  might  appear  to  be  a  useless  distinction  in  the  adjective,  when  the 
fobstantive  is  thus  marked  ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  in  the 
iunl  of  the  substantive  only,  that  the  distinction  is  marked.  And  we 
hall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  that  redundancy  of  forms,  are,  to 
xmsiderable  extent,  obviated  in  practice. 

For  the  origin  of  the  principle  itself,  we  need  look  only  to  nature,  which  en- 
lows  animate  bodies  with  animate  properties  and  qualities,  and  vice  versa, 
kit  it  is  due  to  the  tribes  who  speak  this  language,  to  have  invented  one  set  of 
djective  symbols  to  express  the  ideas  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  former, 
ad  another  set  applicable,  exclusively,  to  the  latter ;  and  to  have  given 
be  words  good  and  bad,  black  and  white,  great  and  small,  handsome  and 
igly,  such  modifications  as  are  practically  competent  to  indicate  the  ge- 
lenl  nature  of  the  objects  referred  to,  whether  provided  with,  or  destitute 
(  the  vital  principle.  And  not  only  so,  but  by  the  figurative  use  of 
kese  forms,  to  exalt  inanimate  masses  into  the  class  of  living  beings,  or 
>  strip  the  latter  of  the  properties  of  life — a  principle  of  much  importance 
» their  public  speakers. 

This  distinction  is  shown  in  the  following  examples,  in  which  it  will  be 
bserved,  that  the  inflection  izzi^  generally  denotes  the  personal,  and  au 
»i  or  wud^  the  impersonal  forms. 


Adj:  Inanimaie, 

Adj:  AninuUe, 

Bad 

Monaud 

ud 

Monaud 

izzi. 

Ugly 

Qushkoonaug 

wud 

Qushkoonaug 

oozzl 

Beautiful 

Bishegaindaug 

wud 

Bishegaindaug 

oozzL 

Strong 

Song 

un 

Song 

izzL 

Soft 

Nok 

un 

Nok 

izzi. 

Hard 

Mushkow 

au 

Mushkow 

izzi. 

Smooth 

Shoiskw 

au 

Shoisk 

oozzL 

Black 

Mukkudd&w 

au 

Mukkudddw 

izzi. 

White 

Waubishk 

au 

Waubishk 

izzi. 

Yellow 

Ozahw 

an 

Ozahw 

izzi! 

Red 

Miskw 

au 

Miskw 

izzi 

Blue 

Ozhahwushkw 

au 

Ozhahwushkw 

izzL 

Sour 

Sheew 

un 

Sheew 

izzi. 

Sweet 

Weeshkob 

un 

Weeshkob 

izzi. 

Light 

Naung 

un 

Naung 

izzL 

ft  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases,  by  mere  modifications  of  the  adjective 
at  these  distinctions  are  expressed.  Words  totally  diflerent  in  sound, 
id  evidently  derived  from  radically  different  roots,  are,  in  some  few  instaii- 
9f  employedi  as  in  the  foUowing  examples : 
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Adj:  Inanimaie, 

Adj:  AmmaU, 

Good 

Onisheshin 

Minoa 

Bad 

Monaudud 

.    Mudjee. 

Large 

Mitahau 

Mindidda 

Small 

PuDgee 

UggaaahL 

Old 

Qeekau 

Gitizzl 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  forms,  that  although  the  impersonal  will,b 
some  instances,  take  the  personal  inflections,  the  rule  is  not  reciprocated^aod 
minno,  and  mindiddo,  and  gitizzi,  and  all  words  similarly  situated,  remuB 
unchangeably  animates.  The  word  pungee,  is  limited  to  the  expresnoa 
of  quantity,  and  its  correspondent  uggaushi,  to  size,  or  quality.  Kiihe' 
d&,  (hot)  is  restricted  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  ;  keezhautft,  to  the  heat  of  dM 
sun.  There  is  still  a  third  term  to  indicate  the  natural  heat  of  the  body, 
Kizzizoo.  Mitshau  (large)  is  generally  applied  to  countries,  lakes,  rir- 
ers,  6lc.  Mindiddo,  to  the  body,  and  gitshee,  indiscriminately.  Ooishi* 
shin,  and  its  correspondent  onishishshA,  signify,  handsome  or  fair,  as  well 
as  good.  Kwonaudj  a.  a.  and  kwonaudj  ewun  a.  i.  mean,  strictly,  huA- 
some,  and  imply  nothing  further.  Minno,  is  the  appropriate  penooil 
form  for  good.  Mudgee  and  monaudud,  may  reciprocally  change  gen- 
ders, the  tirst  by  the  addition  of  t-«-€,  and  the  second  by  altering  W  to 
izzi. 

Distinctions  of  this  kind  are  of  consulerable  importance  in  a  pradiol 
point  of  view,  and  their  observance  or  beglect,  are  noticed  with  scrapulooi 
exactness  by  the  Indians.  The  want  of  inanimate  forms  to  such  words  ai 
happy,  sorrowful,  brave,  sick  ^c.  creates  no  confusion,  as  inanimate  doqoi 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  take  upon  themselves  such  qualities,  and  wbea 
they  do — as  they  sometimes  do,  by  one  of  those  ejctravagant  figures  of 
speech,  which  are  used  in  their  tales  of  transformations,  the  animate  fonni 
answer  all  purposes.  For  in  these  tales  the  whole  material  creation  maj 
be  clothed  with  animation.  The  rule,  as  exhibited  in  practice,  is  limited, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  nature. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  forms,  were  the  noun  and  the  adjective  both  to 
be  employed  in  their  usual  relation,  the  latter  is  endowed  with  a  prooooi- 
nal,  or  substantive  inflection.  And  the  use  of  the  noun,  in  its  separtfe 
form,  is  thus  wholly  superceded.  Thus  onishishin,  a.  i.  and  onishjshslii, 
a.  a.  become  Wanishishing,  that  which  is  good,  or  fair,  and  Waoisb- 
ishid,  he  who  is  good  or  fair.  The  following  examples\will  exhibit  tUi 
rule,  under  each  of  its  forms. 

Compound  or  Noun-Adjective  Animate. 

Black  Mukkuddaw  izzi  Makuddaw  13 

White  Waubishk     izzi  Wyaubisbk  is 

Yellow  Ozahw          izzi  Wazaaw     isiid, 

Red  Miskw          izxi  Mashk 

Strong  Song             izzi  Song 
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Noun-AdjecliTe 

InaDiiiial& 

On. 

Makkuddi«  au 

Miikkuddlw  ao;. 

White 

Wai.bi.hk      au 

Wj-anbiahk    aug. 

Ytllow 

Ozahw           au 

Wlzhaair      aug. 

Red 

Miabkff         aa 

MJihkw         aug. 

Tlic  onimal«  Mas  in  these  examples  will  be  recognized,  a*  exhibiting 
t  fuitber  eitenrion  of  the  rule,  mentioned  ia  the  preceding  chapter,  by 
which  substintives  aie  formed  from  the  indicative  of  tbe  verb  by  a  permu- 
blion  of  the  vowels.  And  these  Ibrms  are  likewise  rendered  plural  in 
the  manner  there  mentioned.  They  also  undergo  cbaagetto  indicate  the 
nrious  persons.  For  iastaiice  onishisha  is  thus  declined  to  mark  tbe 
ysttoQ. 

W&iiiabish-eyanD  i  (am)  good,  or  lair. 

Witnishish-eyuo  Thou  (an)  good,  or  fair. 

Wftnishisbid  He  (is)  good  or  iiit. 

Wanishish-eyang  We  (are)  good  or  fair  (ex.) 

Wanishish-eyung  We  (are)  good  >  (air  (in.) 

Wonishish-eyajg  Te  (are)  good  or  bit, 

Wanishiah-idigj  Tbey  (are)  good  or  iaJr, 

The  inanimate  forms,  being  without  person,  are  simply  rendered  plural 
by  in,  changing  msiskwaug,  to  maislfwang-in,  itc.  ttx.  The  vetT»l  ir^- 
aificalion  which  these  forms  assume,  as  indicated  in  the  words  am,  an,  it, 
are,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  permutatire  change  of  (he  first  sylhblf;.  Thus 
o  is  changed  to  wft,  muk  to  mfik,  waob  to  wy-aub,  ozau  to  vrixv},  misk 
to  maisk,  dtc.  The  pronoun,  as  is  usoal  in  the  double  compwindi,  is 
formed  whr>Ily  by  the  inflections  eyaon,  eynn,  &c. 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  adjeclive  to  assume  a  peTsc>t4al.  oi  f>ronom> 
ico'substantive  form,  leads  to  the  employment  of  many  words  in  a  ^t- 
titular,  or  exclusive  sense.  And  in  any  future  practical  aUemptt  witli  the 
language,  it  wili  lie  found  greaily  to  lacililite  its  ii-quiaitMU  if  tbe  odjtc- 
lires  are  arranged  in  distinct  classes,  separaud  by  ibii  characttifialic  firio- 
(iple  of  their  application.  The  examples  we  haic  giran  «ie  cbicSy  || 
vhitt)  may  be  considered  strictly  animaK,  or  innniutatei  adi 
lorns,  and  are  of  general  use  Many  of  tbe  a 
oiiginal  manuscripts  employed  in  ihcic  Ipcttiriv,  art  of  ■ 
cluracter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  limited  vam. 
"  a  weak  person,  nakaugamrn< 

*>'■  piece  of  wood.     Soss^an,  J!  finv,  but  tan  only  h 
'"aal  appearance ;  beesan,  indk.ito^  fiisv  grains, 
■od-keewushkwftbee,  giddy  wrih  driuk,  both  bwaf  n 
^^fum.     SAngunand  songizzi,  nr^ 
"'ongiBS  given  above.   3m  Mus 
<ik*  Muwr  dte  two  mrit  fa  k 
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Stances.    Sunnuhgud  ia  hard  Qo  endure,)  waindud,  is  easy  (to  perfonn.) 
Songedaa  is  bra?e,  SbaugedU  cowardly,  keezhiDxhowizzi,  acttvoi  kiahs- 
kau,  swifl,  onaunegoozzi  lively,  miDwaiDdom  happy,  g;u8hkwaiiidiim,  mO' 
rowful,  but  all  these  forms  are  confined  to  the  third  person  of  the  hidiei- 
tive,  singular.     Pibbigwau,  is  a  rough  or  knotted  substance.    Pubbiggi^ 
ozzi,  a  rough  person.     Keenwau  is  long,  or  tall,  (any  Solid  mass.)    Kif> 
nozid  is  a  tall  person.     Tabkozid  a  short  person.     Wassayau  Is  ligk; 
wassaubizzoo,  the  light  of  the  eye ;  iiv*asshauzh&,  the  light  of  a  star,  or  soy 
luminous  body.     Keenau  is  sharp,  keenaubikud,  a  sharp  knife,  or  sttma 
Keezhaubikeday,  is  hot  metal,  a  hot  stove,  d^.    Keezhaugummeda,  is  hot 
water.    AubudgeetOn,  is  useful, — a  useful  thing.    Wauweeug  is  frifolo% 
any  thing  frivolous  in  word,  or  deed.     Tubbushish,  appears  to  be  a  geos* 
ral  term  for  low.     Ishpimming  is  high  in  the  air.     Ishpau,  is  ap^ied  to 
any  high  fixture,  as  a  house,  d^.    Ishpaubikau  is  a  high  rock.    Tual^ 
kaubikau,  a  split  rock. 

These  combinations  and  limitations  meet  the  inquirer  at  every  ttopi 
They  are  the  current  phrases  of  the  language.  They  present  shoit| 
ready,  and  often  beautiful  modes  of  expression.  But  as  they  shed  light, 
both  upon  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the  language,  I  shall  nol  scruple  to  sdd 
further  examples  and  illustrations.  Ask  a  Chippewa,  the  name  for  rock, 
and  he  will  answer  awzhebik.  The  generic  import  of  aubik,  has  been  ex- 
plained. Ask  him  the  name  for  red  rock,  and  he  will  answer  miskwu* 
bik, — for  white  rock,  and  he  will  answer  waubaubik,  for  black  rock 
mukkudddwaubik, — for  yellow  rock,  ozahwaubik, — ^for  green  rock,  Qf> 
hahwushkwaubik, — for  bright  rock,  wassayaubik,  for  smooth  rock,  shoii> 
hkwaubik,  dec.  compounds  in  which  the  words  red,  white,  black,  yeUow, 
dec.  unite  with  aubik.  Pursue  this  inquiry  and  the  following  forms  will 
be  elicited. 

ImipertonaL 

Miskwaubik-ud.  It  (is)  a  red  rock. 

Waubaubik-ud.  It  (is)  a  white  rock. 

Mukkudd&waubik-ud.  It  (is)  a  black  rock. 

Ozahwaubik-ud.  It  (is)  a  yellow  rock. 

Wassayaubik-ud.  It  (is)  a  bright  rock. 

Shoiskwaubik-ud.  It  (is)  a  smooth  rock. 

Penaiuil, 

Miskwaubik-izzL  He  (is)  a  red  rock, 

Waubaubik-izzi.  He  (is)  a  white  rock. 

MukkuddAwaubik-izzL  He  (is)  a  black  rock. 

Ozahwaubik-izzL  He  (is)  a  yellow  rock. 

Wassayaubik-izzi.  He  (is)  a  bright  rock. 

Shoiskwaubik-izzL  He  (is)  a  smootli  rock. 

Add  hm  to  these  terms,  and  they  are  made  to  have 
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to  them,  and  their  future  appearance  is  indicated.  The  word  ''is" 
raoslations,  although  marked  with  hrackets,  is  not  deemed  wholly 
»iUL  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  idea  of  existence  given  to  these 
inda,  by  the  particle  au  in  aubic,  which  seems  to  be  indirectly  a 
▼«  from  that  great  and  fundamental  root  of  the  language  iau.  Bik, 
rentiy,  the  radix  of  the  expression  for  '*  rock." 
his  mode  of  interrogation  be  continued,  and  extended  to  other  ad- 
,  or  the  same  adjectives  applied  to  other  objects,  and  results  equally 
and  numerous  will  be  obtained.  Minnis,  we  shall  be  told,  is  an 
miskominnis,  a  red  island ;  mukkadd&minnis,  a  black  island ;  wau- 
18,  a  white  island,  Ac.  Annokwut,  is  a  cloud ;  miskwaunakwut,  a 
od ;  mukkuddawukwut,  a  black  cloud ;  ^vaubahnokwut,  a  white 
ozahwushkwahnokwut,  a  blue  cloud,  &c.  Neebe  is  the  specific 
r  water  ;  but  is  not  generally  used  in  combination  with  the  adjeo 
The  word  guma,  like  attboj  appears  to  be  a  generic  term  for  water, 
ble  liquids.     Hence  the  following  terms : — 

Gitshiguma,  Great  water 

N6kauguma,  Weak  drink. 

Mushkowauguma,  Strong  drink. 
Weeshkobauguma,  Sweet  drink. 
Sheewauguma,       Sour  drink. 
Weesugauguma,     Bitter  drink. 
Minwauguma,        Good  drink. 
Mahnauguma,         Bad  drink. 
Miskwauguma,       Red  drink. 
Ozahwauguma,       Yellow  drink. 
Weenanguma,         Dirty  water. 
Peenauguma,  Clear  Water. 

a  roinno,  and  from  monaudud,  good  and  bad,  are  derived  the  fbl- 
terms.     Minnopogwud,  it  tastes  well;  minnopogoozziy  he  tatlat 
Mauzhepogwud,  it  tastes  bad;  mawzhepogoozzi,  he  taatei  ImL 
naugwud,  it  smells  geod ;  minnomaugoozzi,  he  smells  good;  mtff 
Qgavvud,  it  smells  bad ;  mawhemaugoozzi,  he  smells  bad.     TIm 
s  gwud,  and  izzi,  here  employed,  are  clearly  indicativCi  as  in  olw 
ations,  of  the  words  it  and  him, 

Dwa  is  sound.     Baimw&wa,  the  passing  sound.     Bfiowfti 
it  sound.     Minw&wa,  a  pleasant  sound.     Maunwawa,adi 
und.     Mudwayaushkau,  the  sound  of  waves  dashing  on  thi 
lyaunnemud,  the  sound  of  winds.     Mudway  aa  koo 
of  falling  trees.     Mudw&kumigishin,  the  sound  of  a  | 
le  earth.     Mudwaysin,  the  sound  of  any  inanima*' 
th.     These  examples  might  be  continued  ad  infii 
on  of  circumstances — almost  every  pecalk 


lee. 

Great 

un, 

Weak. 

bkowau, 

Strong. 

sbkobun 

,  Sweet 

wun. 

Sour. 

sugun. 

Bitter. 

10, 

Good. 

audud, 

Red. 

;wau. 

Red. 

iwau. 

YeUow. 

nun, 

Dirty. 

lud. 

Clear. 
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pressed  by  some  modification  of  the  orthography.  Enoagh  hat  been  | 
to  prove  that  the  adjective  combines  itself  with  the  aohsluitm,  the 
and  the  pronoun— 4hat  the  combinationa  thua  prodoced  are  Bnmi 
afibrd  concentrated  modes  of  conveying  ideas,  and  oftendmca  happy  I 
of  expression.  Numerous  and  prevalent  as  these  fiinna  are,  they  dc 
however,  preclude  the  use  of  adjectivea  in  their  aimple  forma.  Tk 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  other  appears  to  be  generally  at  the  optioa  ol 
speaker.  In  most  cases  brevity  or  euphony  dictates  the  choke.  D 
results  from  the  application  of  these  principles.  There  may  be  raki 
ing  upon  a  broader  basis,  but  if  so,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  obf 
Perhaps  the  simple  adjectives  are  oftenest  employed  before  verbs  and  m 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular. 


I  have  slept  welL 

I  have  eaten  a  good  meaL 

I  have  walked  well,  or  a  good  dkn 

It  (is)  a  very  pleasant  day. 

I  have  a  handsome  garmeai 

Are  you  well  ? 

What  ails  yout 

I  God  prosper  yon. 


Ningee  minno  neebau-nabun, 
Ningee  minno  weesin, 
Ningee  minno  pimmoossay, 
KAg&t  minno  geeghigud, 
Kwunaudj  ningOdahs, 
Ke  minno  iau  nuh  ? 
Auneende  ain  deyun  ? 
Keezhamonedo   aupAdushshft- 

wainenik, 
AupAdush  Shawaindaugoozze-  >  q^  j^^^  ^^^^ 

yun,  > 

Aupadush  nau  kinwainzh  pim- 

maudizziyun,  May  you  live  long. 

Onauneegoozzin,  Be  (thou)  cheerful. 

Ne  miuwuindum  waubumaun,      I  (am)  glad  to  see  you. 
Kwanaudj  Kweeweezains, 
Kagat  SOngeedaa, 
K&g&t  onishishsba, 
Gitshee  kinOzee, 
Uggausau  b&wizzi, 
Gitshee  sussaigau, 
Bishegaindaugooziwug    meeg 

wunug, 
Ke  daukoozzinuh  7 


A  pretty  boy. 
He  (is)  a  brave  man. 
She  (is)  handsome. 
He  (is)  very  tall. 
She  (is)  slender. 
He  (is)  fine  dressed. 

They  (are)  beautiful  featheii. 


Are  you  sick. 
Monaudud  maundun  muskeekee,  This  (is)  bad  medicine. 


Monaudud  aindauyun, 
Aindauyaun  mitshau, 
Ne  mittigwaub  onishishsba, 
Ne  bikwukOn  monaududOn, 
Ne   minwaindaun   appaukooz- 
ieguD| 


My  place  of  dwelling  (is)  bfld 
My  place  of  dwelling  is  large. 
My  bow  (is)  good. 
But  my  arrows  (are)  bed. 

V I  love  mild,  or  mixed|tobaeoa 


Kaaweekaa  neesbikay  uasA-  )  ^    ^ 

»^«.  n«  •.«»»,.o,..«l.».^  (  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  smoke  pure  tolaeoa 
maa  ne  tiigguswauDauseei  )  '^ 

lionaiidud  maishkowaug^mig,  Strong  drink  (is)  bad. 
Keegohgee  baudjedgoDauoi      It  makes  us  foolish. 

Gitshee  Mouedo  nebee  ogee  P  mu    i^     .  «  •  •        3 

,  ®     >  The  Great  Spirit  made  water. 

Inineewug  dusb  ween  ishkAdA. )  ^  1      1  •  1 

i_  L^»    u  J  But  man  made  whiskey. 

waubo  ogeo  ozhetOnahwaun.  S  ^ 

These  expressions  are  put  down  promiscuously,  embracing  verbs  and 
oouns  as  they  presented  themselves ;  and  without  any  efibrt  to  support  the 
opinion — ^which  may,  or  may  not  be  correct — that  the  elementary  forms 
of  the  adjectives  are  most  commonly  required  before  verbs  and  nouns  in 
the  first  and  second  persons.     The  English  expression  is  thrown  into  In- 
dian in  the  most  natural  manner,  and  of  course,  without  always  giving 
adjective  for  adjective,  or  noun  for  noun.     Thus,  God  is  rendered,  not 
^  Monedo,"  but,  ^  Greezha  Monedo,"  Merciful  Spirit,     Good  luck,  is  ren- 
dered by  the  compound  phrase  ^  ShAwaindaugoozzeyun,"  indicating,  in  a 
Tery  general  sense  the  infiuenu  €f  kindness  or  benevolence  on  success  in 
life,     ^  S0nged&&  is  alone,  a  brave  man  ;  and  the  word  <*  K&gftt,"  prefixed, 
is  an  adverb.    In  the  expression  "mild  tobacco,"  the  adjective  is  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  the  Indian,  the  sense  being  sufficiently  rendered  by  the 
compound  noun   '^appaukoozzegun,"  which  always  means  the  Indian 
weed,  or  smoking  mixture.     "  Ussamau,"  on  the  contrary,  without  the 
adjective,  signifies,    "pure  tobacco."     "BikwakOn,"  signifies  blunt,  or 
lumpy-headed  arrows.     Assowaun  is  the  barbed  arrow.     Kwonaudj 
kweeweezains,  means,  not  simply  "  pretty  boy,"  but  pretty  little  boy ;  and 
there  is  no  mode  of  using  the  word  boy  but  in  this  diminutive  form — the 
the  woH  itself  being  a  derivative,  from  kewewe,  conjugal  with  the  regular 
diminuiive  in  ains,     "  Onaunegoozzin"  embraces  the  pronoun,  verb  and 
adjective,  be  ikou  cheerful.     In  the  last  phrase  of  the  examples,  "  man,"  is 
rendered  men  (inineewug)  in  the  translation,  as  the  term  man  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  general  plural  sense  it  coqveys  in  this  connection,  in  the 
original     The  word  "  whiskey,"  is  rendered  by  the  compound  phrase 
ishkodawaubo,  literally,  fine-Uquor^  a  generic  for  all  kinds   of  ardent 
spirits. 

These  aberrations  from  the  literal  term,  will  convey  some  conceptions 
of  the  diflerence  of  the  two  idioms,  although,  from  the  limited  nature  and 
object  of  the  examples,  they  will  not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  this  difier- 
ence.  In  giving  any  thinglike  the  spirit  of  the  original,  much  greater  de- 
viations, in  the  written  forms,  must  appear.  And  in  fact,  not  only  the 
structure  of  the  language,  but  the  mode  and  order  of  thought  of  the  Indians 
is  so  essentially  different,  that  any  attempts  to  preserve  the  English  idiom 
— to  give  letter  for  letter,  and  word  for  word,  must  go  far  to  render  the 

cranslation  pure  nonsense. 

18 
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2.  Varied  as  ihe  adjective  is,  in  its  changes  It  hn  no  comftattaft  ia- 
flection.  A  Chippewa  cannot  say  that  one  snhstance  is  hotter  or  colder 
than  another ;  or  of  two  or  more  substanoes  unequally  he«led|  that  tUi^  or 
that  is  the  hottest  or  coldest,  without  employing  adverhS|  or  aceessory  ad- 
iectiyes.  And  it  is  accordingly  by  adyerbs,  and  accessory  adjectives^  tlutf 
the  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed. 

Pimmaudizziwin,  is  a  very  general  substantive  expressioii,  in  indicating 
ihe  tenor  of  being  or  life,  Izzhew&bizaiwin,  is  a  term  near  akin  to  it,  bai 
more  appropriately  applied  to  the  aeis^  conduct^  suuuicr,  or  jnenofui/  dl^ 
meni  tflift.    Hence  the  expressions : 

Nin  bimmaudizziwin,  My  tenor  of  life. 

Ke  bimmaudizziwin,  Thy  tenor  of  life. 

O  Pimmaudizziwin,  .  His  tenor  of  life,  fte. 

Nin  dizekew&bizztwin,  My  personal  deportment 

Ke  dizhew&bizziwin,  Thy  personal  deportment 

O  Izzhewabizziwin,  His  personal  deportment,  ftc 

To  form  the  positive  degree  of  comparison  for  these  terms  minno,  good, 
and  mudjee,  bad,  are  introduced  between  the  pronoun  and  verb,  gifing 
rise  to  some  permutations  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  which  affect  ik 
sound  only.     Thus : — 

Ne  minno  pimmaudizziwin.  My  good  tenor  of  life. 

Ke  minno  pimmaudizziwin,  Thy  good  tenor  of  life. 

Minno  pimmaudizziwin,  His  good  tenor  of  life. 

Ne  mudjee  pimmaudizziwin.  My  bad  tenor  of  life. 

Ke  mudjee  pimmaudizziwin,  Thy  bad  tenor  of  life. 

Mudjee  pimmaudizziwin,  His  bad  tenor  of  lifa 

To  place  these  forms'in  the  comparative  degree,  nahwudj,  more^  is  pn- 
fixed  to  the  adjective ;  and  the  superlative  is  denoted  by  mahmowet^wk  ad- 
verb, or  an  adjective  as  it  is  variously  applied,  but  the  meaning  of  whid, 
is,  in  this  connexion,  most.  The  degrees  of  comparison  may  be  therefore 
set  down  as  follows : — 

Positive^      Kisheda,  Hot,  (restricted  to  the  heat  of  a  fire.) 

Comp.         Nahwudj  Kisheda,  More  hot 
Super,         Mahmowee  Kisheda,  Most  hot 

Tour  manner  of  life  is  good,  Ke  dizzihewabizziwin  onishiahin. 

SKe  dtzzhewabizziwin  nahwudj  ooii' 
hishin. 

.,.,.,_  S  Ke  dizzhewabizziwin  mahmowe< 

Your  manner  of  hie  is  best,         j         onishishin. 

...  etir  '  1^^  ^  Odizzhewabizzi win  mahmowee oniih' 

His  manner  of  Irfe  is  bes^  j         j^^.^.^^ 

litde  Turtle  was  brave,  MikkenokOns  sdngedAAbaa 
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TecamMh  was  bniTari  Tecomseli  nahwidj  sdngadMbwiL 

PoDtiac  was  bm?€0t,  Pontiac  mahmowee  adngedUbuiL 

3.  The  adjective  aaramee  a  negatire  form  when  it  is  preceeded  hj  the 
adverb.  Thus  the  phrase  sOnged&A,  he  is  brave,  is  changed  lo,  Eah- 
ween  sOngedftlbfle,  he  is  not  brave. 

JPofMve.  Negative. 

Neebwaukah,  Kahween  neebwaokahnMe, 

He  is  wise.  He  is  not  wise. 

Kwooaudjewe,  Kahween  kwonaudjewe-sea 

She  is  handsomOi  She  is  not  handsome. 

Oskineegee,  Kahween  oskineegee-eee 

He  is  young.  He  is  not  young. 

ShaugweewePi  Kahween  Shaugweewee^ee, 

He  is  ieebla  He  is  not  fiaeUe. 

Greekkau,  Kahween  Geekkau-see^ 

He  is  old.  He  is  not  old. 

Mushkowizzii  Kahween  Mushkowizzi«aee| 

He  is  strong.  He  is  not  strong. 

From  this  rule  the  indeclinable  adjectives — ^by  which  is  meant  those  ad- 
jectives which  do  not  put  on  the  personal  and  impersonal  forms  by  inflec- 
tion, but  consist  of  radically  different  roots — ^form  exceptions. 

Are  you  sick  ?  Ke  dahkoozzi  nuh  ? 

you  are  not  sick  f  Kahween  ke  dahkooszi-eee  I 

I  am  happy.  Ne  minwaindum. 

I  am  unhappy.  Kahween  ne  minwuinduz-see 

His  manner  of  life  is  bad.  Mudjee  izzhewabizzL 

His  manner  of  life  is  not  bad.    Kahween  mudjee  a  izzhewabizzifSee. 

It  is  large.  Mitshau  muggud. 

It  is  not  large.  Kahween  mitshau-seenOn. 

In  these  examples  the  declinable  adjectives  are  rendered  negative  in  see. 
The  indeclinable,  remain  as  simple  adjuncts  to  the  verbs,  and  the  UUter 
put  on  the  negative  form. 

4.  In  the  hints  and  remarks  which  have  now  been  furnished  respect- 
ing the  Chippewa  adjective,  its  powers  and  inflections  have  been  shown 
to  run  parallel  with  those  of  the  substantive,  in  its  separation  into  animates 
and  inanimates, — in  having  the  pronominal  inflectious, — in  taking  an  in- 
flection for  tense— (a  topic,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  very  cursorily 
passed  over,)  and  in  the  numerous,  modifications  to  form  the  compounds. 
This  parallelism  has  also  been  intimated  to  hold  good  with  respect  to 
Dumber — a  subject  deeply  interesting  in  itself,  as  it  has  its  analogy  only  in 
Lhe  ancient  languages,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  defer  giving  ex- 
aoiples  till  they  could  be  introduced  without  abatracting  the  attention  from 
other  points  of  diacoMioit 
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Mmno  and  mudjeei  good  and  bad,  being  of  the  limiled  nnbar  of  pe^ 
aonal  adjectiyes,  which  modem  naage  permits  being  appUed,  ahhoagli 
often  improperly  applied,  to  inanimate  objects,  they  as  well  as  a  lew  other 
adjectives,  form  exceptions  to  the  use  of  nomber.    Whether  we  say  a  good 
man  or  a  bad  man,  good  men  or  bad  men,  the  words  minno  and  miaiJM^ 
remain  the  same.    But  all  the  declinable  and  coalescing  adjectives— adjee- 
tives  which  join  on,  and,  as  it  were,  mdt  iaiio  the  body  of  the  sabslantifiB^ 
take  the  usual  plural  inflections,  and  are  goyemed  by  the  same  ralet  m 
regard  to  their  use,  as  the  substantive,  personal  adjectives  requiring  ptf^ 
sonal  plurals,  dDC. 

Adjectives  Animate. 

Singular. 

Onishishewe  mishemin.  Good  apple. 

Kwonaudjewe  eekwft, '  Handsome  woman. 

SongedflA  inine,  Bmve  man. 

Bishegaindaugoozzi  peenasee,  Beautiful  bird. 

Ozahwizzi  ahmo.  Yellow  bee. 

PIuraL 

• 

Onishishewe-wug  mishemin-ug.  Good  apples.  I 

Kwonaudjewe-wug  eekwA-wug,  Handsome  women. 

8onged&&-wug  inine-wug.  Brave  men. 

Bishegaindaugoozzi-wugpeenasee-wug,  Beautiful  birdsL 
Ozahwizzi-wug  ahm-Og,  Yellow  bees. 

Adjectives  Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Onishishin  mittig,  Good  tree. 

Kwonaudj  tshemaun.  Handsome  canoe. 

Monaudud  isbkoda.  Bad  fire. 

Weeshkobun  aidetaig.  Sweet  fruit 

Plural 

Onishisbin-On  mittig-On,  Good  trees. 

Kwonaudjewun-Oo  tshemaun-un,  Handsome  canoeSL 

Monaudud-On  ishkod-ftn.  Bad  fires. 

Weeshkobun-On  aidetaig-in.  Sweet  fruits. 

Peculiar  circumstances  are  supposed  to  exist,  in  order  to  render  tht 
use  of  the  adjective,  in  this  connexion  with  the  noun,  necessary  ^ 
proper.  But  in  ordinary  instances,  as  the  narration  of  events,  the  wf^ 
would  precede  the  adjective,  and  oftentimes,  particularly  where  a  lecool 
allusion  to  objects  previously  named  became  necessary,  the  compouod  er 
pressions  would  be  used.  Thus  instead  of  saying  the  yellow  bee,  wlf 
nhwixzid,  would  distinctly  convey  the  idea  of  that  insect,  had  lis  9f$i» 
Uen  htfare  named.    Under  simikr  circumstances  buBWimhoanidi  f^ 


1  ttegamieaiadf 

m  small  11  j,  a  itnmg 

ft  plural  injigj 

VD6  of  tlie  five  gownl  lUHHie  |£wsl 

!Agat  wahwioawl}  aUaAjera^.  s  si  >ii|irijwiii  mlkanf  At$  «Pt 

;(IL  Minno  nifgiiiij  b  fwd  ieaif««iL  W  »  foid 
vsbininewugixsi,  is  bad  leaipefvd,  b«ck  kavia^  ilmr  pimi  hi  «m(. 
nuoeenahiruodiuii,  1  ana  loaetic— t.  Nia  aaawMikg  iMJiaii»|  ira 
ludiDg  you)  are  loDesome.  Waweea,  h  a  tena  fcnwallf  «»i  la 
ress  the  adjecdve  sense  of  rmm£  Kvj,  h  tke  scalp.  (ITsmihrf  Ul 
p.)  Hence  Weewakiroo,  bal ;  Waj  aeea  iikinwtti^  a  araarar  of  Umi 
;  and  its  plural  Wajeearakvoiiadjig^  vcarera  of  the  koH  iha  uawi 
(I  applied  to  Ean^ieans,  or  whke  amo  generally.  Th&m  exaaApiaa 
to  prove,  that  under  ererj  form  in  which  the  adjective  can  be  traetd| 
^er  in  its  simplest  or  most  compound  state^it  is  suscepdbleof  namkar« 
The  numerals  of  the  language  are  conveited  into  adverbS|  by  the  ift* 
Hion  ingj  making  ane^  oMce^  6ul    The  unit  ejuais  in  duplicate. 

P&zhik,  One,  general  uniti  ....       ,^ 
,  /%  •    1      •  f  Aubcdmir,  Once. 

Ingoot,  One,  numerical  unit )  ^ 

Neesh,  Two.  Neeshing,  Twicer 

Niswee,  Three.  Nissing,  Thrice. 

Neewin,  Four.  Neewing,  Four-times. 

Naunun,  Five.  Nauning,  Five-times. 

N'good\vasw&,  Six.  N'goodwautshing,  Six-times. 

NeeshvvauswA,  Seven.      .   Neeshwautshing,  Seven-times. 

Shivauswe,  Eight  Shwautshing,  Eight-times. 

Shongusswe,  Nine.  Shongutshing,  Nine-times. 

Meetauswee,  Ten.  Meetaushing,  Ten-times. 

These  inflections  can  be  carried  as  high  as  they  can  compute  numberSi 
if  count  decimally.  After  reaching  ten,  they  repeat,  ten  and  onc«,  t«in 
two,  &LC,  to  twenty.  Twenty  is  a  compound  signifying  two  ti^ns, 
ty,  three  tens,  &c.,  a  mode  which  is  carried  up  to  one  huiidred  iCffmHl* 
:.  Wak,  then  becomes  the  word  of  denomination,  combining  with  the 
tea  of  the  digits,  until  they  reach  a  thousand,  meetaunwauky  litornlly,/f*i 
ired.  Here  a  new  compound  term  is  introduced  madii  by  pru/lxlng 
ity  to  the  last  denomination,  neshtonnah  duswsk,  whii'Ji  doiibti««  (he 
term,  thirty  triples  it,  forty  quadruples  it,  dtc.,  till  thn  rornpiitntlon 
hes  to  ten  thousand,  n'goodwak.  dusking  n*grN>dwfik,  ont  hundr«4 
r  ime  hundred.  This  is  the  probable  extent  of  all  c«?rtain  ftornputntion. 
term  (rUshee^  (ST^M  pte&xed  to  the  last  df^nominatiori,  l<mv««  the 
ber  indefinite 

here  is  no  form  of  the  numerals  eorrespondtog  (o  Bt^onif  tbird,  fourthi 
They  can  only  farther  say,  niUum  first,  and  Uhkyamdj^  last 
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Nature  and  princtplM  of  the  proiumii — ^Its  difrtinetioii  into  pvetoaBatfre  aad 
■Atife  deeiee  Peieonal  piononne  The  dktiiictioa  of  an  bieliMhre  and  exetariftftai 
hi  the  nmnber  of  the  firat  penRm  plural — ^MocKfieatione  of  the  penonal  praMNOw  lii» 
ply  enetenoe,  faidiTidiiality,  ponemNi,  owiienhip»  pomUkm  aad  other  accidinti  Pwha 
fion  o^  pronoiuM  to  aaswer  the  porpoee  of  the  auxiliary  verba— Soblbnnatifei,  kM 
en^yed,  to  mark  the  pemne— Relative  praQoiuM  ooerideged  Their  appilctatioa  li  tb 
eaoiative  yerba— Demonstratire  pronoana — their  aeparatioii  into  two  rlaMw,  auMhi 
and  inawimatfii    Kvampie  of  their  voe. 

PaoNotms  are  buried,  if  we  may  ao  say,  in  the  atractare  of  the  vA 
In  tracing  them  back  to  their  primitive  format  through  the  abnost  iafinite  . 
variety  of  modifications  which  they  aasame,  in  conneiion  with  the  Yerb, 
substantive  and  adjective,  it  will  fitciiitate  analysis,  to  group  them  inlo 
preformative  and  subformative,  which  include  the  pronominal  prefixM 
and  auffixes,  and  which  admit  of  the  further  distioction  of  aeparable  tod 
inseparable.  By  separable  is  intended  those  forms,  which  have  a  mean- 
ing by  themselves,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  inflective  tod 
subformative  pronouns,  and  pronominal  particles  significant  only,  in  con- 
nection with  another  word. 

1.  Of  the  first  class,  are  the  personal  pronouns  Neen  (I,)  Keen  (thoo,) 
and  Ween  or  O  (he  or  she)  They  are  declined  to  form  the  plural  per 
ions  in  the  following  manner : 

I,  Neen.  We  Keen  owind  (in.) 

We  Neen  owind  (ex.) 

Thou,         Keen.  Ye  Keen  owau. 

He  or  She,  Ween  or  O.  They         Ween  owau. 

Here  the  plural  persons  are  formed  by  a  numerical  inflection  of  the 
singular.  The  double  plural  of  the  first  person,  of  which  both  the  ruk 
and  examples  have  been  incidentally  given  in  the  remarks  on  the  sobfltan- 
tive,  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  the  language,  which  may,  perhtpi) 
serve  to  aid  in  a  comparison  of  it,  with  other  dialects,  kindred  and  foreign. 
As  a  mere  ^onrentional  agreement,  for  denoting  whether  the  person  ad- 
dressed, be  included,  or  excluded,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  to 
the  language.  It  enables  the  speaker,  by  the  change  of  a  single  cooao- 
nanti  to  make  a  full  and  clear  discrimination!  and  leliefes  the  nanstion 
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flroin  doubts  and  ambi^ity,  where  doabts  and  ambiguky  would  otherwise 
oftea  exist  On  the  other  hand,  by  accumulating  distinctions,  it  loads  the 
memory  with  grammatical  foims,  and  opens  a  door  for  improprieties  of 
speech.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  inconveniencies  in  the  use  of  a  gene- 
ral plural  But  in  the  Indian  it  would  produce  confusion.  And  it  is 
perhaps  to  that  cautious  desire  of  personal  discrimination,  which  is  so  ap- 
parent in  the  structure  of  the  language,  that  we  should  look  for  the  rea^ 
son  of  the  duplicate  forms  of  this  word.  Once  established,  however,  and 
both  the  distinction,  and  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  strict  attention  to 
it,  are  very  obvious  and  striking.  How  shall  he  address  the  Deity  ?  If 
he  say — ^^  Owr  faih»  who  art  in  heaven^^  the  inclusive  form  of  '<  our* 
makes  the  Almighty  one  of  the  suppliants,  or  family.  If  he  use  the  ex- 
clusive form,  it  throws  him  out  of  the  family,  and  may  embracn  every  liv- 
ing being  but  the  Deity.  Yet,  neither  of  these  forms  can  be  used  well  in 
prayer,  as  they  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  the  object  addressed.  It  is 
only  when  speaking  ^  the  Deity,  under  the  name  of  father,  to  other  per- 
sons, that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  of  the  word  '*  our*'  can  be 
used.  The  dilemma  may  be  obviated,  by  the  use  of  a  compound  descrip- 
tive  phrase— ^ft  0  se  mig  o  yun,  signifying — ^thou  who  art  the  fa- 
ther OF  ALL.     Or,  universal  father. 

In  practice,  however,  the  question  is  cut  short,  by  those  persons  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  It  has  seemed  to  them,  that  by  the  use  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  terms,  the  Deity  would  be  thrown  into  too  remote 
a  rehition  to  them,  and  I  have  observed,  that,  in  prayer,  they  invariably  ad- 
dress Him,  by  the  term  used  by  children  for  the  father  of  a  fiimily,  that  is, 
NosA,  my  lather 

The  other  personal  pronouns  undergo  some  peculiar  changes,  when 
employed  as  preformatives  before  nouns  and  verbs,  which  it  is  important 
to  remark.  Thus  neen,  is  sometimes  rendered  ne  or  mn,  and  sometimes 
am.  Keen,  is  rendered  ke  or  kin.  In  compound  words  the  mere  signs 
of  the  first  and  second  pronouns,  N  and  K,  are  employed.  The  use  of 
wen  is  limited  ;  and  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  is  generally  in- 
dicated by  the  sign,  O. 

The  particle  Buk  added  to  the  complete  forms  of  the  disjunctive  pro- 
nouns, imparts  a  verbal  sense  to  them ;  and  appears  in  this  instance,  to  be 
a  succedaneum  for  the  substantive  verb.  Thus  Neen,  I,  becomes  Neensuh, 
it  is  L  Keen,  thou,  becomes  Keensuh,  it  is  thou,  and  Ween,  he  or  she, 
Weeosuh,  it  is  he  or  she.  This  particle  may  also  be  added  to  the  plural 
forms. 

Keenowind  suh.  It  is  we  (in.) 

Neenowind  suh.  It  is  we  (ex.) 

Keenowa  suh.  It  is  ye,  or  you. 

WMnowau  suh.  It  is  they. 
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If  the  word  aiUah  be  ■ubitkiited  for  iuk^  e  eel  of  adTerbod  pliieM  «• 
formed.    - 

_         .^  .      T     1  Heetk  aittab  wind,    We  iu,  (ex.) 

N,ea.m.h.    lonly.  Keen««.hwbd.    We&c(k) 

Keen  aittah,    Thou  only.  Keen  aittah  wau,      Tou  dec 

Ween  aittah,  He  or  she  only.  Ween  aittah  wan,     They  Ac 

In  like  manner  niUum  firat,  and  igkkwaydj  last,  give  rise  to  the  folkrv 
ing  arrangement  of  the  pronoun : 

Neen  nhtum,  I  first 

Keen  nittum,  You  or  thou  first 

Ween  nittnm,  He  or  she  first 

Keen  nittum  ewind,  We  first  (in.) 

Neen  nittum  ewind.  We  first  (ex) 

Keen  nittum  ewau,  Te  or  you  first 

Ween  nittum  ewau,  They  first 

ISHKWAUDJ. 

Neen  ishkwaudj,  I  last, 

Keen  ishkwaudj,  Thou  last 

Ween  ishkwaudj,  He  or  she  last 

Keenowind  ishkwaudj,  We  last  (in.) 

Neenowind  ishkwaudj.  We  last  (ex.) 

Keenowau  ishkwaudj,  Ye  or  you  last 

Weenowau  ishkwaudj,  They  last 

The  disjunctive  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  also  sometimes  preserved  It 
fore  verbs  and  adjectives. 

NEEZHIKA.    Alone,  (an.) 

Neen  neezhika,  I  alone. 

Keen  neezhika.  Thou  alone. 

Ween  neezhika,  He  or  she  alone. 

Keenowind  neezhika,  We  alone  (in.) 

Neenowind  neezhika.  We  alone  (e^t.) 

Keenowau  neezhika.  Ye  or  you  alone 

Weenowau  neezhika,  They  alone. 

To  give  these  expressions  a  verbal  form,  the  substantive  Terb,  with  h 
pronominal  modifications,  must  be  superadded.  For  instance,  /  am  slooi^ 
&«.,  is  thus  rendered : 

Neen  neezhika  nindyau,  I  am  alone,  X  aumin. 

Keen  neezhika  keedyau,  Thou  art  alone,  x  aum. 

Ween  neezhika  lyau,  He  or  she  is  alone,  ftc  x  wug. 

In  the  subjoined  examples  the  noun  ow,  body,  is  changed  to  t  feik^  ^ 


Ke 
O 

Ke 
Ke 
O 


e  enmples  are  dfied  at  rfbilwmig  the  iMnMr  in  vkitk  d»  |M* 
id  prefonnathe  proooons  are  ciDplo3red,  both  la  their  luU  and  con* 
ibrmaL  To  denote  pnwf  ion^  nonns  specifying  the  things  poa- 
are  required ;  and,  what  wonld  not  he  anticipated,  had  not  fiiU 
St  of  thit  ^wciet  of  deckntion  been  giren  in  another  pbce^  the 
3  of  distinction  are  not  efiected  bjr  a  simple  change  of  the  pfonoan> 
mtmej  6lc^  hot  by-a  snbfonnatiTe  inflection  of  the  nmmy  which  it 
de  to  hare  a  reflectiTe  operation  upon  the  pronouDSpfQker.  It  it 
I  that  safficieia  ejcamplet  of  this  rule,  in  all  the  modifieationt  of 
o,  hare  been  giTen  under  the  head  of  the  tubttantite.  But  at  the 
ives  employed  to  elicit  these  modifications  were  eJiclutivelv  tjm^ 
meaning,  it  may  be  proper  here,  in  further  illustration  of  au  im^ 
principle,  to  present  a  generic  substantive  under  their  compound 

J  adected  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  primitives,  Ir-a^,  it  the  ab8traol 
existing  matter.  It  is  in  the  animate  form  and  declarative.  Its  inani* 
neapoodant  it  iK-Bl  These  are  two  important  fodt.  And  they  «lf 
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Cmiid  in  oooibinatioii,  in  a  very  great  munber  of  derivtttnre  wwda  It  m 
be  sufficient  here,  to  show  thoir  connexion  with  the  |ifonoiin,  in  the  |i 
duction  of  a  chuss  of  terms  in  very  general  use. 

Animate  Forms. 
Singular,  PlmiraL 

e  Nin  dy6  aum,  Mine.  Nin  Ayh  auminanni  Oors.  (ex 

Poss.  <  Ke  dyA  auminanni  Ouia  (k 

(  Ke  dy6  aum,  Thine.  Ke  dy£  aumewau,  Toan 

Obj.      O  dy6  aum-un.  His  or  Hers.  0,dy6  aumewaun,  Then 


Inanimate  Forms. 
Simgnlar,  Plural 

Nin  iji  eem.    Mine.  Nin  dyd  eeminaun,  Ours,  (ex.) 

Poss.  i  Ke  dy6  eeminaun,  Oura  (in.) 

Ke  dy6  eem,     Thina  Ke  dy6  eemewau.  Yours. 

Obj.      O  dy6  eem-un,    His  or  Hers.  O  dy6  eemewaun,  Theirs.  Pool 


^1 


In  these  forms  the  noun  is  singular  throughout  To  render  it  pknl 
as  well  as  the  pronoun,  the  appropriate  general  plurals  ug  and  aa  or  ^ 
and  t»,  must  be  superadded.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  mskii| 
these  additions,  "  that  the  plural  inflection  to  inanimate  nouns  (which  bn 
no  objective  case,)  forms  the  objective  case  to  animates,  which  haie  ■ 
number  in  the  third  person,"  fp.  30.]  The  particle  tm,  therefore,  whid 
is  the  appropriate  plural  for  the  inanimate  nouns  in  these  examples,  isool] 
the  objective  mark  of  the  animate. 

The  plural  of  I,  is  naun^  the  plural  of  thou  and  he,  wau.  But  as  \hm 
inflections  would  not  coalesce  smoothly  with  the  possessive  inflections.  t!u 
connective  vowels  i.  and  e.  are  prefixed,  making  the  plural  of  I,  inn*,, 
and  of  thou,  dbc.  etoau. 

If  we  strike  from  these  declensions  the  root  ie,  leaving  its  animate  aod 
inanimate  forms  au,  and  ee,  and  adding  the  plural  of  the  noun,  we  shall 
then, — taking  the  animate  declension  as  an  instance,  have  the  foliowinf 
formula  of  the  pronominal  declensions. 


Pron. 
Sing. 


Ne 
Ke 
O 
O 


Place  of  Uie 
Noun. 


inflection. 


aum 
aum 
aum 
aum 


Obj.  inflec.  :^^„^^  ^lyn^^^ 

I         of  the 

vowel. 


to  the 
noun  sing. 


un 


-  1  - 

-e- 


pronoun. 


-  naun 

-  wau 

-  wau 


Obj.  Plorti 
inflec.  oftbr 
n.pIuJ  NooB. 


-n 


-  S- 


To  render  this  formula  of  general  use,  six  Tariations,  (fife  in  sddiM 
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Id  the  above)  of  the  poeseesive  infleetion,  are  required,  corresponding  to 
the  six  chssea  of  tubatanftiTee,  whereby  aum  would  be  changed  to  am, 
eem,  im,  dm,  and  oom,  conformably  to  the  examples  heretofore  given  in 
treating  of  the  substantive.  The  objeaive  inflection,  would  also  be  some- 
times changed  to  een  and  sometimes  to  oan, 

(laving  thus  indicated  the  mode  of  distinguishing  the  person,  number, 
idation,  and  gender— or  what  is  deemed  its  technical  equivalent,  the  mu- 
lition  wprds  undergo,  not  to  mark  the  distinctions  of  sex,  but  the  presence 
orabaence  of  vUaUt^j  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  inflections  which  the  pro- 
oouns  take  for  tense^  or  rather,  to  form  the  auxiliary  verbs,  have,  had, 
shall,  will,  may,  ^.     A  very  curious  and  important  principle,  and  one, 
which  clearly  demonstrates  that  no  part  of  speech  has  escaped  the  trans- 
fenning  genius  of  the  language.    Not  only  are  the  three  great  modi- 
fications of  time  accurately  marked  in  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Chippe- 
ivas,  but  by  the  inflection  of  the  pronoun  they  are  enabled  to  indicate 
tome  of  the  oblique  tenses,  and  thereby  to  conjugate  their  verbs  with  ac- 
eoracy  and  precision. 

The  particle  gee  added  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  singular  of 
the  present  tense,  changes  them  to  the  perfect  past,  rendering  I,  thou.  He, 
I  did — ^bave— or  had.  Thou  didst, — hast — or  hadst.  He,  or  she  did^ 
hftve,  or  had.  If  gah,  be  substituted  for  gee,  the  first  future  tense  is 
iKmed,  and  the  perfect  past  added  to  the  first  future,  forms  the  condhional 
fttnra  As  the  eye  may  prove  an  auxiliary  in  the  comprehension  of 
fmns,  which  are  not  fiuniliar,  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  thens, 
js  presented. 

First  Person,  I. 
Nin  gee,  I  did — have — had. 

Nin  gah,  I  shall — will. 

Nin  gah  gee,  I  shall  have — will  have. 

Second  Person,  Thou. 
Kfr  gee,  Thou  didst — hast — hadst 

Ke  gah,  Thou  shalt — wilt 

Ke  gah  gee,  Thou  shalt  have— wilt  have. 

J%ird  Person,  He,  m  She. 
O  gee,  He  or  she  did — ^has — had. 

O  gah,  He  or  she  did — has — Hao. 

O  gah  gee.  He  or  she  shall  have — will  have. 

The  present  and  imperfect  tense  of  the  potential  mood,  is  formed  hf 
4s»,  and  the  perfect  by  gee,  suflixed  as  in  other  instances. 

^' First  Person,  I. 
Nin  dau,  I  may— car,  Ac 

Nin  dau  gee,  I  may  have — can  have,  dtc 
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Seamd  Penon^  Tkau. 
Ke  dan,  Thoa  iiiay8t--€aii8t|  6lc 

Ke  dau  gee,  Thoa  mayst  haTe— ^amt  have,  Ac 

7%tV(l  Perurn^  He^  or  8ke. 
O  dau,  He  or  the  may— can,  Ac 

O  dau  gee,  He  or  she  may  have— can  have,  &c 

In  conjugating  the  yerbs  through  the  plural  peraona,  the  dngnlar 
terms  for  the  pronoun  renmin,  and  they  are  rendered  plural  by  a  retro- 
spective action  of  the  pronominal  inflections  of  the  verb.  In  this  maoDer 
the  pronoun-verb  auxiliary,  has  a  general  applicationi  and  the  necenitf 
of  double  forms  is  avoided. 

The  preceding  observations  are  confined  to  the  formative  or  fr^ixd 
pronouns.    The  inseparable  suffixed  or  subformative  are  aa  fdkws— 

Yaun,  My. 

Yun,  Thy. 

Id,  or  d.  His,  or  hers. 

Yaung,  Our.  (ex.) 

Yung,  Our.  (in.) 

Yaig,  Your.    * 

Waud,  Their. 

These  pronouns  are  exclusively  employed  as  suffixes^ — and  as  soffixei 
to  the  descriptive  compound  substantives,  adjectives  and  verbs.  Both 
the  rule  and  examples  have  been  stated  under  the  head  of  the  substantive^ 
p.  43.  and  adjective,  p.  81.  Their  application  to  the  verb  will  be  shown, 
as  we  proceed. 

2.  Relative  Pronouns.  In  a  hnguage  which  provides  for  the  distinc- 
tions of  person  by  particles  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  the  verb,  it  will 
scarcely  be  expected,  that  separate  and  independent  relative  pronouns 
should  exist,  or  if  such  are  to  be  found,  their  use,  as  separate  parts  of 
speech,  must,  it  will  have  been  anticipated,  be  quite  limited — limited  to 
simple  interrogatory  forms  of  expression,  and  not  applicable  to  the  indica- 
tive, or  declaratory.  Such  will  be  found  to  be  the  fiict  in  the  language 
under  review ;  and  it  will  be  perceived,  from  the  subjoined  examples,  that 
in  all  instances,  requiring  the  relative  pronoun  tsAo,  other  than  the  simple 
interrogatory  forms,  this  relation  is  indicated  by  the  inflections  of  the  verity 
or  adjective,  &c.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  declension  of  the  sep- 
arate pronoun,  corresponding  to  whosej  and  toham. 

The  word  Ahwaynain,  may  be  said  to  be  uniformly  employed  id  thi 
sense  of  whoy  under  the  limitations  we  have  mentioned.     For  instaooei 

Who  is  there?  Ahwaynain  e-mah  ai-audt 

Who  spoke  t  Ahwajrnain  kan  keegodood  t 

Who  tcld  yon  t  Ahwajrnain  kan  ween  damoakt 
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0008  are  made  happy,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  aniBxed  penooal  pronooai 
plural^  mark  the  diatinctiona  between  we,  ye,  theyi  iK.    For  k  la  a  nk 
of  the  language,  that  a  strict  concordance  mast  lexin  between  the  namlNr 
of  the  Terb,  and  the  number  of  the  pronoun.    The  termination  of  the  tqA 
consequently  always  indicates,  whether  there  be  one  or  many  objects,  li 
which  its  energy  is  directed.    And  aa  animate  verba  can  be  applied  oolf 
to  animate  objects,  the  numerical  inflections  of  the  verb^  are  underMood  to 
mark  the  number  of  persons.    But  this  number  is  indiscriminate^  and 
leaves  the  sense  vague,  until  the  pronominal  auffixea  are  anpeiadded. 
Those  who,  therefore,  contend  for  the  sense  of  the  relative  proooiu 
^  who,"  being  given  in  the  last  mentioned  phrase,  and  all  phraaes  aimikrly 
formed,  by  a  soccedaneum,  contend  fi>r  aomelhing  like  the  following  tarn 
of  translation: — He  makes  them  haj^ — ^himl  or  Him— he  (mesoiif 
who)  makes  them  happy. 

The  equivalent  for  what,  is  Wajfgonain. 

What  do  you  want?  Waygonain  wau  ianyont 

What  have  you  lostt  Waygonain  kau  woaetAyont 

What  do  you  look  for  t  Waygonain  nain  dEhwanbondamimt 

What  is  this  ?  Waygonain  ewinain  maundun  t 

What  will  you  have  ?  Waygonain  kau  iaujrnn  t 

What  detained  you  ?  Waygonain  kau  oon  dahme  egOyaat 

What  are  you  makiogi  Waygonain  wayiheCOynnt 

What  have  you  there  %  Waygonain  e-mau  iauynn  f 

The  use  of  this  pronoun,  like  the  preceding,  ajqjMarsto  be  confined  to 
simple  interrogative  forms.  The  word  auneen^  which  sometimes  suppliei 
its  place,  or  is  used  for  want  of  the  pronoun  which^  is  an  adverb,  and  hu 
considerable  latitude  of  meaning.  Most  commonly  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  equivalent'for  Aotr,  in  what  manner,  or  at  what  time. 

What  do  you  say?  Auneen  akeedOynn t 

What  do  you  call  this?  Auneen  aizheneekaudahmun  mum- 

dun?  (i.) 

What  ails  you  ?  Auneen  aindeeyun  ? 

What  is  your  name?  Auneen  aizheekauzoyun? 

Which  do  you  mean ;  this  or  that?  (an.)  Auneen  ah*owainud,  woh-owgimai 

ewidde? 

Which  do  you  mean;  this  or  that?  (in.)  Auneen   eh-eu    ewaidumun  oIhn 

g&mau  ewaidde? 

Which  boy  do  you  mean  ?  Auneen  ah*ow-ainud  7 

By  adding  to  this  word,  the  particle  ^  it  is  converted  into  an  adYerb  of 
pbce,  and  may  be  rendered  where. 

Where  do  you  dwell?  Auneende  aindauyunt 

Where  is  your  son  ?  Auneende  ke  fpnm  t 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?  Auneende  ke  i«»ttbiinindt 
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We  now  wkh  to  apply  the  principle  thus  elicited  to  reths  caasatiTe,  and 
siher  coroponnd  terms — to  the  adjective  Terbe,  for  instance— and  to  the 
odier  verbal  compound  expreaaions,  in  which  the  objective  and  the  nomi- 
native persons,  are  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  verb,  and  are  not  prefixes 
lo  it     This  may  be  shown  in  the  causative  verb,  To  make  Happy, 

Mainwaindumftidi  He  (who)  makes  me  happy. 

Mainwaindumeik,  He  (who)  makes  thee  happy. 

Mainwaindumeaud,  He  (who)  makes  him  happy. 

Mainwaindumeinung,  He  (who)  makes  us  happy,  (inclusive.) 

Mainwaindnmeyaug,  He  (who)  makes  iw  happy,  (exclusive.) 

Bilainwaindumeinnaig,  He  (who)  makes  ye  or  you  happy. 
Mainwaindumeigowaud,      He  (who)  makes  ikem  happy. 
And  80  the  forms  might  be  continued,  throughout  all  the  objective 
pwrsons.— 

Mainwaindumeynn,  Thou  (who)  makest  roe  happy,  Ac. 

_  m 

The  basis  of  these  compounds  is  minno^  good,  and  aindum^  the  mind. 
Hence  roinwoindum,  he  happy.  The  adjective  in  this  connexion,  can- 
lot  be  translated  ^  good,^  but  its  efiect  upon  the  noun,  is  to  denote  that 
Mate  of  the  mind,  which  is  at  rest  with  itself.  The  first  change  from  this 
simple  compound,  is  to  give  the  adjective  a  verbal  form ;  and  this  is 
affected  by  a  permutation  of  the  vowels  of  the  first  syllable— a  rule  of  very 
uienaive  application — and  by  which,  in  the  present  instance,  the  phrase 
ke  happy,  is  changed  to  he  makes  happy,  (mainwaindum.)  The  next  step 
IS  to  add  the  suffix  personal  pronouns,  id,  ik,  aud,  &c,  rendering  the  ex- 
pressions, he  makes  me  happy,  &c.  But  in  adding  these  increments,  the 
"Vowel  e,  is  thrown  between  the  adjective-verb,  and  the  pronoun  suffixed, 
xoaking  the  expression,  not  mainwaindum-yun,  but  mainwainduraeyun. 
^Derally  the  vowel  e  in  this  situation,  is  a  connective,  or  introduced 
iDerely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  And  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  here 
employed  as  a  personal  pronoun,  and  that  the  relative  whoy  is  implied  by 
die  final  inflection  ;  overlook  the  inevitable  inference,  that  if  the  marked 
^  stands  for  me  in  the  first  phrase,  it  must  stand  for  thee  in  the  second,  he 
^  the  third,  us  in  the  fourth,  dec.  As  to  the  meaning  and  office  of  the 
Wl  m  flections  id,  ik,  dtc. — whatever  they  may,  in  an  involuted  sense 
^ply,  it  is  quite  clear,  by  turning  to  the  list  of  suffixed  personal  pronouns 
t^  animate  plurals^  that  they  mark  the  persons,  I.  thou,  he,  &c.,  we,  ye, 
^ey,  Ac. 

Take  for  example,  minwaindumeigowaud.  He  (who)  makes  them 
^ppy.  Of  this  compound,  minwaindum,  as  before  shown,  sigr  ifies  he 
Calces  happy.  But  as  the  verb  is  in  the  singular  number,  it  implies  that 
^ut  one  person  is  made  happy,  and  the  suffixed  personal  pronouns  singular^ 
nark  the  distinctions  between  sie,  thee^  and  he,  or  him. 

Mmwaindum-e-ig  is*  the  vera  plural,  and  implies  that  several  per 
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becomes  quite  necessary  in  writing  the  language.     And  in  the 
sentences,  the  substantive  is  properly  employed  after  the  proDouo. 

This  dog  is  Very  lean,  Gitshee  bakaakdoozo  woh-ovr  anneroooih. 

These  dogs  are  very  lean,  Gitshee  bukauddoozowug  o-goo  anne^ 

ooshug. 
Those  dogs  are  fat,  Ig-eu  annemooshug  ween-in-oawag. 

That  dog  is  fat,  Ah-ow  annemoosh  ween-in-ao. 

This  is  a  handsome  knife,  Gagait  onishishin  maundun  mokorotho. 

These  are  handsome  knives.      Gagait  wahwinaudj  o-noo  mokofDahoos. 
Those  are  bad  knives,  Monaudud6n  in-euwaidde  mokomaliDU. 

Give  me  that  spear,  Meezhishin  eh-eu  ahnitt 

Give  me  those  spears,  Meezhishin  in-eu  unnewaidde  ahnitteeB. 

That  is  a  fine  boy,  Gagait  kwonaudj  ah-ow  kweewezaim. 

Those  are  fine  boys,  Gagait  wahwinaudj  ig-euwaidde  km^ 

wezainsug. 
This  boy  is  larger  than  that,      Nahwudj  mindiddo  woh-ow  kweewenii 

ewaidde  dush. 
That  is  what  I  wanted,  Meeh-eu  wau  iauyaninbaun. 

This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted,  Mee-suh  oh-oo  wau  iauyaumbaun. 

In  some  of  these  expressions,  the  pronoun  combines  with  an  adjectii^ 
as  in  the  compound  words,  ineuwaidde,  and  igeuwaklde,  ikaMeyandtr^  (ia) 
and  those  yonder  (an.)  Compounds  which  exhibit  the  full  pronoun  la  » 
alescence  with  the  word  Ewaidde  yonder. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies  Oct.  12,  1492. 

Americo  Vespucio,  discovered  the  coast  of  South  America,  1497. 

Cabot  discovered  the  North  American  coast  1497. 

De  Leon  discovered  Florida  1512. 

Cortes,  enters  the  city  of  Mexico,  aftpr  a  seige,  Aug.  13,  1521. 

Verii/ani,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  bay  of  New  York,  1524. 

Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  1534. 

Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  is  founded,  1608. 

Acknowlodnred  date  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  1608. 

Hudson  discDvers  the  liver  bearing  his  name,  1609. 

The  Putch  build  a  fort  near  Albany,  1614. 

The  Pilgrims  land  at  Plymouth  Dec.  22,  1620. 

New  Amsterdam  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Alb«^ 

and  named  New  York  1664., 
La  Salle  discovers  the  Illinois  in  upper  Louisaina  1678. 
discovers  Lower  Louisiana,  and  is  killed  1685. 


THE  ERA  OF  THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  FRENCH  IN 

THE  UPPER  LAKES. 


Kr-wa-kons,  a  chief  of  the  straits  of  St.  Biary's,  told  me,  during  an  in- 
iBrriew,  in  1327,  that  but  seven  generations  of  red  men  had  passed  away, 
lince  the  French  first  appeared  on  those  straits.  If  we  take  the  date  of 
Giitier's  first  visit  to  the  St  Lawrence,  as  the  era  of  their  acquaintance 
»kh  this  nation,  A.  D.  1534,  we  should  have  56  years  as  the  period  of  an 
Indian  generation.  Should  we  take,  instead  of  this,  the  time  of  La  SaUe*s 
Cist  arrival  on  the  upper  lakes,  1778,  there  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  but 
a  fraction  over  22  years  /or  a  generation.  But  neither  of  these  periods, 
^n  be  truly  said  to  coincide  with  the  probable  era  of  the  chiefs  historical 
reminiscences.  The  first  is  too  early,  the  last  too  late.  An  average  of 
the  two,  which  is  required  to  apply  the  observation  properly,  gives  38 
years  as  the  Indian  generation.  This  nearly  assimilates  it  to  the  results 
unong  Europesns,  leaving  8  years  excess.  Further  data  would  probably 
reduce  this ;  but  it  is  a  department  in  which  we  have  so  liule  material, 
that  we  must  leave  it  till  these  be  accumulated.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  period  of  Indian  longevity,  before  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits, 
ivas  equal,  perhaps,  a  little  superior,  to  that  of  the  European  ;  but  it  did 
not  exceed  if,  we  think,  by  8  years. 

Ke-wa  kons,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  was  a  roan  of  shrewd  sense,  and 
Tttpectable  powers  ^observation.  He  stated,  at  the  same  interview,  that 
his  tribe,  who  were  of  the  Odjibwa  type  of  the  Algonquins,  laid  aside  their 
Akeeks,  or  clay  cooking-vessels,  at  thai  time^  and  adopted  in  lieu  of  them, 
tile  light  brass  kettle,  which  was  more  portable  and  permanent  And 
from  that  time,  their  skill  in  pottery  declined,  until,  in  our  day,  it  is  en- 
tirely lost  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  within  the  brief  pericni  of  150 
years,  a  living  branch  of  coarse  manufacture  among  them,  has  thus  been 
^Dsferied  into  an  object  of  antiquarian  research.  This  fact,  should  mako 
■Dorians  cautious  in  assigning  very  remote  periods  of  antiquity  to  the 
'>k>numental  evidences  of  by-gone  generations. 

It  is  by  such  considerations  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  gene- 
^  principles  which  attended  the  early  periods  of  discovery  and  settlement, 
^  all  parts  of  the  continent  Adventurers  came  to  find  gold,  or  furs,  to  amass 
health,  get  power,  or  to  perform  mere  ezpbits.  Nobody  eared  much  for 
4ie  native  raceybeyond  the  lact  of  their  being  the  medium  to  lead  to  theaa 
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specified  objects.  There  were  none,  to  record  accurately,  their  arts,  sad 
other  peculiarities,  which  now  excite  intense  interest  They  died  awiy 
very  fast,  whole  tribes  becoming  extinct  within  a  generation  or  two.  The 
European  fabrics,  then  introduced,  were  so  much  superior  to  their  own, 
that  they,  at  once,  discontinued  such  rude  arts  as  they  practised,  at  lent  in 
our  northern  latitudes.  New  adventurers  followed  in  the  track  of  CoIob- 
bus,  Amerigo,  Cabot,  and  their  compeers  and  followers,  who,  in  the  bpis 
of  time,  picked  up,  from  the  soil,  pieces  of  coarse  pottery,  pestles  and  tack 
like  things,  and  holding  them  up,  said, — "  See  these  I — ^here  are  eTidsDca 
of  very  great  skill,  and  very  high  antiquity." 

It  is  not  the  intention  by  any  means,  to  assert,  that  there  were  not  snti- 
quities  of  a  &r  higher  era,  and  nobler  caste,  but  merely  to  impress  upoa  is- 
quirers,  the  necessity  of  discriminating  the  different  eras  in  the  chroooiogf 
of  our  antiquities.  All  Indian  pottery,  north  of  the  capea  of  Florida  sod 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  is  of,  or  preceding  the  em  of  the  diacorery ;  but  thai 
is  found  in  graves,  a  species  of  pottery,  and  vitrified  ware,  which  wsto- 
troduced,  in  the  early  stages  of  traffic,  by  Europeans.  Of  this  tnuNJlioB 
era  between  the  dying  away  of  the  Indian  arts,  and  the  introdnctiBBrfAi 
European,  are  the  rude  pastes,  enamel  and  glass  beadiiaiidakaiii^ 
pipes  of  coarse  texture,  found  in  Indian  cemeteries,  hot  nol  in  tha 
In  place  of  these,  our  ancient  Indians  used  wrought  and  imi 
shells  of  various  species,  and  pipes  carved  out  of  aeatitaa 
materials.  -41^ 


Mr.  Andersen  remarks  in  his  biography  of  Oatharine  BrawSi  Ait 
^  the  Cherokees  are  said  to  possess  a  language,  which  is  more  precasisl 
powerful  than  any  into  which  learning  has  poured  richness  of  thoagb^tt 
genius  breathed  the  enchantments  of  fancy  and  elojabnce." 

David  Brown,  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  the  same  volume,  terms  his  y» 
pie  the  Tsailakee,  of  which  we  must  therefore  take  ^^  Cherokee,"  to  bet 
corruption.  It  is  seen  by  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  that  the  sound  of  f  dos 
not  occur  in  that  language. 


FAITH. 


When  Chusco  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  the  mission  of  Biidii- 
linackinac,  he  had  planted  a  field  of  potatoes  on  one  of  the  neighboorinf 
islands  in  lake  Huron.  In  the  fall  he  went  over  in  his  canoe,  widi  Ui 
aged  wife,  to  dig  them — a  labour  which  the  old  woman  set  unceraDoni* 
ously  about,  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  field.  ^  Stop  I"  cried  the  little  old 
man,  who  had  a  small  tenor  voice  and  was  bent  nearly  double  by  sger* 
^  dare  you  begin  to  dig,  till  we  have  thanked  the  Lord  for  their  growtk' 
They  then  bolh  knelt  down  in  the  field,  while  he  lifted  up  his  fOM^ii 
hia  native  language,  in  thanka. 


IHINGABA-WOSSINS,  OR  IMAGE  SltJiNKS. 

■B  natiTe  tribes  who  occnpjr  the  boiden  of  the  great  lakei,  are  venr 
Dwiii  ID  convening  to  the  usea  of  supenthion,  such  masses  ol  jdow 
,  ot  boulder  atooea,  as  have  been  fretted  by  the  action  of  water  into 
«i  lesembliDg  the  trunks  of  human  bodies,  or  other  organic  formi. 
here  appears,  at  all  timBi,  to  have  been  a  ready  disposiiioa  to  turn 
massea  of  rude  natural  sculpture,  so  to  call  them,  to  an  idoiatroua 
;  as  well  as  a  most  ingenious  tact,  in  aiding  the  eSect  of  the  natural 
nblance,  by  dots  or  dabe  of  paint,  to  denote  eyes,  snd  other  features, 
<f  rings  of  red  ochre,  around  their  circamference,  by  way  of  orna- 


omber  3,  was  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Indian  Agent  at  Michili- 
Icinac  in  1839,  and  placed  among  objects  of  analagous  interest  to 
Bit.  It  consisted  of  a  portion  of  a  vein  or  mass  of  gneiss  or  granite, 
I  which  both  mica  and  feldspar  were  nearly  absent,  existing  only  in 
^  while  t^e  quartzy  portion  predominated,  and  had,  by  its  superior 
neae,  resisted  the  elemental  action.  The  mode  of  t^e  formation  ol'  such 
Ka  b'very  well  known  to  geologists,  resulting,  in  almost  every  ease, 
1  the  unequal  degree  of  hardness  of  various  parts  of  a  mass,  sub- 
id  to  an  eqaal  force  of  attrition,  snch  as  is  ordinarily  given  by  the 
MTing  and  rolling  force  of  waves  on  a  lake,  or  ocean  beach.  To  the 
res,  who  are  not  pione  to  reason  from  cause  toefiect,  such  productions 
■r  wonderful.  All  that  is  paal  comprehensioa  ~r  wonderful,  ia 
bated  bj  tbeot  to  the  aaperaatattl  ageiwy  of  syjika.     The  hunter  or 
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warrior,  who  is  travelling  along  the  coast,  and  finds  one  of  these  sel^ 
sculptured  stones,  is  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  direct  interposition  of  bit 
God,  or  guardian  Manito,  in  his  fieiToar.  He  is  habitually  a  believer  io 
the  most  subtle  forms  of  mysterious  power,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
often  delegated  to  the  native  priests,  or  necromancers.  He  is  not  siag>- 
gered  by  the  most  extraordinary  stretch  of  fancy,  in  the  theory  oTthe 
change  or  transformation  of  animate  into  inanimate  objects,  and  rice 
versa.  All  things,  ^  in  heaven  and  earth,"  he  believes  to  be  subject  to 
this  subtle  power  of  metamorphosis.  But,  whatever  be  the  precise  ope- 
rating cause  of  the  respect  he  pays  to  the  imitative  rolled  stones,  which 
he  calls  Shingaba-wossins,  and  also  by  the  general  phrase  of  Muz-in-io- 
a-wun,  or  images,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  pass  them  without  hazarding 
something,  in  his  opinion,  of  his  chance  of  success  in  life,  or  the  foituni 
of  the  enterprize  in  hand. 

If  the  image  be  small,  it  is  generally  taken  with  him  and  secreted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  lodge.  If  large  and  too  heavy  for  this  parpoee, 
it  is  set  up  on  the  shore,  generally  in  some  obscure  nook,  where  an  ofle^ 
ing  of  tobacco,  or  something  else  of  less  value,  may  be  made  to  it,  or 
rather  through  it,  to  the  spirit 

In  182U  one  of  these  stones  (No.  2.)  was  met  by  an  expedition  of  the 
government  sent  north,  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  interior  discorcry 
and  observation,  at  the  inner  Thunder  Bay  island,  in  Lake  Huron.  It  wai 
a  massy  stone,  rounded,  with  a  comparatively  broad  base  and  entablature 
but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  It  was  set  up,  under  a  tree  on  the  isbiDd, 
which  was  small,  with  the  wide  and  clear  expanse  of  the  lake  in  pbin 
view.  The  island  was  one  of  those  which  were  regarded  as  desert,  aod 
was  probably  bul  seldom  stopped  at.  It  was,  indeed,  little  more  thana  feir 
acres  of  boulJers  and  pebbles,  accumulated  on  a  limestone  reef,  and  bear- 
ing a  few  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  The  water  of  the  lake  must,  in  high 
storms,  have  thrown  its  spray  over  this  imaged  stone.^  It  was,  in  fine,  one 
of  those  private  places  which  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  have  a^ 
lected  for  his  secret  worship. 

In  No.  3.  is  figured  an  object  of  this  kind,  which  was  found  in  1832, 
in  the  final  ascent  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  right  cape,  in 
ascending  this  stream  into  lac  Traverse— at  the  distance  of  about  1000 
miles  above  the  falls  of  St  Anthony.     I  landed  at  the  point  to  see  it,  hiv- 
ing heard,  from  my  interpreter,  that  such  an  object  was  set  up  and  dedi- 
cated to  some  unknown  Manito  there.     It  was  a  pleasant  level  point  of 
land  shaded  with  trees,  and  bearing  luxuriant  grass  and  wild  shrubbery 
and  flowers.     In  the  middle  of  this  natural  parterre  the  stone  was  placed, 
and  was  overtopped  by  this  growth,  and  thus  concealed  by  it     A  ring  of 
red  paint  encircled  it,  at  the  first  narrowed  point  of  its  circumference,  lo 
give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  human  neck  ;  and  there  were  some  mdi 
dabs  to  denote  other  features.    The  Indian  is  not  precise  in  the  matter  cf 
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propoition,  either  in  his  drawing,  or  in  his  attempts  at  statuary.  He  seizes 
upon  some  oiinute  and  characteristic  trait,  which  is  at  once  sufficient  to  de- 
note the  species,  and  he  is  easily  satisfied  about  the  rest  Thus  a  simple 
cross,  with  a  strait  line  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  a  dot,  or  circle 
above,  to  serve  for  a  head,  is  the  symbol  of  the  human  frame ;  and  without 
any  adjunct  of  feet,  or  hands,  it  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  any 
thing  else— certainly  for  any  other  object  in  the  animal  creation. 


KNEMONIC  STMBOIS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ffftKUHnf Amy  ebmaemu — itmioucal  KBP&BisirrATioNS  and  BiKmooLTnnci,  omb  or  Tm 

BABLnST  OMBRVBD  TRAITf  IN  THE  OUVTOMS  AND  ARTS  OV  THB  AMBBICAN  ABOEI- 
OWMM  ;  BUT  TRU  ABT  NOT  SUtPBOTBO  TO  BAVB  A  fTVTBMATlG  fOBM  AMONG  THB  BUDB 
BUJrrBB  TBIBBI  OV  NOBTH  AMBBIOA,  UNTIL  THB  TBAB  1830,  WHBN  FT  WA«  D»- 
COVBBBD  ON  THB  MUBCB  OV  THB  MIMIlWrfL  THU  INflTANOB  OIVBN,  WITH  A  DBAW» 
DiO:  THB  BOrr  rUBMJBD. 

The  practice  of  the  North  American  tribes,  of  drawing  figures  and 
pictures  on  skins,  trees,  and  various  other  substances,  has  been  noticed 
by  travellers  and  writers  from  the  earliest  times.  Among  the  more  north- 
^ly  tribes,  these  figures  are  often  observed  on  that  common  substitute  for 
the  ancient  papyrus,  among  these  nations,  thie  berk  of  the  betula  papyraeea^ 
or  white  birch:  a  substance  possessing  a  smooth  surface,  easily  impressed, 
very  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  preserved  in  rolls.  Often  these  devi- 
ces are  cut,  or  drawn  in  colours  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  -more  rarely  on 
rocks  or  boulders.  According  to  Golden  and  Lafitou  records  of  this  rude 
character  were  formerly  to  be  seen  on  the  blazed  surface  of  trees,  along  some 
of  the  ancient  paths  and  portages  leading  from  the  sources  of  the  Atlan- 
tic rivers  into  the  interior,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence  ;  but 
these,  after  satisfying  a  transient  curiosity,  have  long  since  yielded  to  the 
general  fate  of  these  simple  and  unenduring  monuments.  Pictures  and 
t]nEnbols  of  this  kind  are  now  to  be  found  only  on  the  unreclaimed  bor* 
ders  of  the  great  area  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Lakes,  in  the 
wide  prairies  of  the  west,  or  along  the  Missouri  and  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  known  that  such  devices  were  in  use,  to  some  extent,  at  the  era 
of  the  discovery,  among  most  of  the  tribes,  situated  between  the  latitudes 
of  the  capes  of  Florida,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  although  they  have  been 
considered  as  mQ|Marticularly  characteristic  of  the  tribes  of  the  Algon- 
quin type.  In  a  fS^jnstances,  these  pictorial  inscriptions  have  been  found 
to  be  painted  or  stained  on  the  faces  of  rocks,  or  on  loose  boulders,  snd 
still  more  rarely,  devices  were  scratched  or  pecked  into  the  surface,  as  is 
found  to  be  the  case  still  at  Dighton  and  Yenanga  Those  wno  are  intent 
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on  observations  of  this  kind,  will  find  figures  and  rude  hieroglyphics  m 
variably  at  the  present  time,  on  the  grave  posts  which  mark  the  placei 
of  Indian  sepulchre  at  the  west  and  north.     The  nations  who  rove  ofer 
the  western  prairies,  inscribe  them  on  the  skins  of  the  bufiblo.     North  of 
latitude  42^,  the  bark  of  the  birch,  which  furnishes  at  once  the  mate- 
rial of  canoes,  tents,  boxes,  water-dippers,  and  paper,  constitutes  the  com- 
mon medium  of  their  exhibition.     Tablets  of  hard  wood  are  confined  to 
such  devices  as  are  employed  by  their  priests  and  prophets,  and  medicine- 
men ;  and  these  characters  uniformly  assume  a  more  mystical  or  sacred 
import.    But  the  recent  discovery,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, of  an  Indian  map,  drawn  on  stone,  with  intermixed  devices,  a 
copy  of  which  appears  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Histo^ 
ical  CommiUee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  proves  that  stoos 
was  also  employed  in  that  branch  of  inscription.     This  discovery  was  on 
the  area  occupied  by  the  Lenapees. 

Golden,  in  his  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  *  informs  us  that  when,  is 
1696,  the  Count  de  Frontenac  marched  a  well  appointed  army  into  dM 
Iroquois  country,  with  artillery  and  all  other  means  of  regular  military 
offence,  he  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  Onondaga,  now  called  Oswego 
river,  a  tree,  on  the  trunk  of  which  the  Indians  had  depicted  the  French 
army,  and  deposited  two  bundles  of  cut  rushes  at  its  foot,  consisting  of 
1434  pieces — an  act  of  defiance  on  their  part,  which  was  intended  to  in- 
form their  invaders,  that  they  wQuid  have  to  encounter  this  number  of 
warriors.  In  speaking  in  another  passage  of  the  general  traits  of  the 
Five  Nations,  he  mentions  the  general  custom  prevalent  among  the  M>- 
hawks  going  to  war,  of  painting,  with  red  paint,  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
such  symbols,  as  might  serve  to  denote  the  object  of  their  expeditioa. 
Among  the  devices  was  a  canoe  pointed  towards  the  enemies'  couotrj. 
On  their  return,  it  was  their  practice  to  visit  the  same  tree,  or  preciod^ 
and  denote  the  resuk:  the  canoe  being,  in  this  case,  drawn  witk 
its  bows  in  the  opposite  direction.  Lafitou,  in  his  account  of  the  naliooi 
o(  Canada,  makes  observations  on  this  subject  to  which  we  shall  more 
particularly  refer  hereafter,  which  denote  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
custom  in  that  quarter.  Other  writers,  dating  as  far  back  as  Smith  isd 
de  Brc,  bear  a  passing  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  trait  among  the 
northern  tribes.  Few  have  however  done  more  than  notice  it,  and  dom 
are  known  to  have  furnished  any  amount  of  connected  details. 

A  single  element  in  the  system  attracted  early  notice.  I  allude  to  the 
institution  of  the  Totem,  which  has  been  well  known  among  the  Al- 
gonquin tribes  from  the  settlement  of  Canada.  By  this  device,  the  early 
missionaries  observed,  that  the  natives  marked  their  division  of  a  tribt 
into  clans,  and  of  a  clan  into  families,  and  the  distinction  was  thus  voiy 
clearly  preserved.    Affinities  were  denoted  and  kept  np^  loDg  aitar  tndx 
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«» 


IQQ  bad  fr.frif  in  is  xsominiT  This  iistiuctioo«  which  it»  ituirkvU  >«ah 
mch  -3^  d!ie  ^rsiincT  if  Jteniliiii:  beuriugs  ia  ih^  tVuduI  9\9tviii«  miu4  ^-vu 
b  mrk  the  urns.,  dia  iniffv.  laii  the  trophit;^  of  the  chivf  itnJ  war*  tor 
hms  like'iriae  -mgiuyeii  n  ^ve  ideatity  tu  th«  c^i/»  of  i%hich  ho  v^asi  ii 
nember.  on  iiis  sif-jiMiarfieg-  >3r  grave-post  This  rtvorU  wviit  ^ut  Itltlp 
faither  :  a  r<v  srokes  or  g^imetric  J<* vices  were  dmwn  on  thc9v  9iai^»lv 
Booamcna.  Qq  ieaooe  the  nuzxiber  of  mea  he  had  slaiiii  in  bciutc 

It  has  !!•:€  beea  iospected  in  anj  aocice?  to  which  I  h;ivt»  had  ttccv«:s 
(hat  there  wu  a  pictonal  alphabet,  or  a  series  of  hoino|>houou9  ti^uiv««  in 
rhich,  by  the  jnxaposicioa  of  symbols  representing:  acts,  as  well  Mat  objtsU 
it  action,  and  by  the  introdoctioQ  of  simple  adjunct  sii;n«s  m  »eiiv«  vt'  dia- 
anctire,  yet  generally  conoected  ideas,  were  denottnl ;  or  thai  tho  uuvtt  \^\\n\\ 
neot  incidents  of  life  and  death  could  be  rtHTordeil  sv>  ns  to  U^  truuiiuutUHl 
ran  one  generation  to  another,  as  long  at  Itast  »s  the  uu>nunn*nt  unvl  ih^ 
icople  endured.  Above  all.  it  >K-as  not  antici|vittHl  that  tl)r>ro  vhvMtKl  hn^^ 
teen  found,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  subso(|Uont  dotaiUi  a  ity«t«Mn  of  »yni 
nlic  notation  for  the  songs  and  incantations  of  tht^  Indian  nii'tti*  Mnd 
iriests,  making  an  appeal  to  the  memory  for  the  preiirrviition  of  Iiui^mu^u. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  state  of  tho  western  triU^s  of  thiM  runiinmil, 
liiticularly  in  the  higher  northern  latitudes,  Imvo  lon^  U^mx  nwiiro  ihdt 
Jie  songs  of  the  Indian  priesthood,  and  wnbrnof^s,  woro  Htniff  ('mni  a  Uml 
of  pictorial  notation,  made  on  bark.  It  is  a  fart  which  hiiH  tiAun  cumo  Iti 
the  observation  of  military  ofliccrs  pf^rforniinK  dntirH  nn  thonti  liiinliris, 
lod  of  persona  exercising  occasional  duties  in  civil  lifr,  who  htvn  |MaMiii 
through  their  territories.  But  there  is  no  rliiss  of  imrMuhs  Ui  whom  ihu 
&ctof  such  notations  being  made,  is  so  w<!ll  known,  iim  ihu  cbiMuf  IimIjuh 
(riders  and  interpreters  who  visit  or  rfsidc  a  part  of  tku  mfumm  ul  iIh} 
Uias  villages.  I  have  never  conversfKi  with  any  of  this  Uuur  i  hiaa  at' 
pWBODS  to  whom  the  fiict  of  such  inscriptions,  miid«  in  vuiiunn  wuyH,  wuv 
tot  80  fiuniliar  as  in  their  view  to  ejccite  no  surprise  or  «vi:ii  dt-iiiund  i*s 

Uttk. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  iu  \HW  In  ih^  umtntn  i 
r  that  year  I  was  on  an  explorini^  journ<;y  throui^b  (Im?  iaUf.  rouoii  y  At 
le  mouth  of  the  small  river  Huron,  ou  tli«  banks  of  IjuUt:  h>jp.Hoi, 
lere  was  an  Indian  grave  feno^  around  with  s«pliii;^».  iind  pi</i<'iid 
rkW  much  care.  At  in  head  suxkI  a  [i^M.  or  tababf  tfi'  U.  uj/'^u  ^vi'i'  li 
ras  drawn  the  figure  of  the  aniiiiaf I  which  wa*  i\uf.  kyiulyJ  *A  th«  i  Im  u* 
rhich  the  deceased  chief  Wonge'l.  Rtrok*^  '/f  fiA  j/aim  ^a*i*  i^Mui  \>i 
esole.  either  the  numl«er  of  war  psni^  in  wLicb  \a:  Lad  t> « u  Hijayi/i. 
r  the  number  ^  scaJjis  wbirh  Jw^  had  ttciuully  ijViu  ii*/ni  »!.«  « i*<  i<*y 
The  interpreter  »'bo  accoropani*!^  ue.  aiid  who  wu*  infiiw  if  ».i*-«."-.i»/i  »\i*h 
odian  Uirf.  rs^^tLe  latter,  w  tL*  true  ituyjn  of  Ui*-w:  t^y^^e 

Qq  qaiBUZiZ  tilt  xirer  St  lyjMut.  wLi»i.  ftv^e  luj^  'L«  l.iu'i  </  •!.<    w.\* 
t  the  Fosad  da  ^^^^  to  cnjai  the  suuauit  ^ixAiuf^  iw  Mu(<;ie  Itviii  tl*',iM;  </ 
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the  Mississippi,  the  way  led  through  heavy  and  dense  woods  and  swimpi 
and  ibe  weaiber  proved  dark  and  rainy,  so  that,  for  a  couple  cf  days  to 
gether,  we  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 

The  party  consisted  of  sixteen  persons,  with  two  Indian  guide*  ;  la 
the  latter,  with  all  their  adroitness  in  threading  the  maze,  were  complHt-lrat 
fiiiilt  Tor  nearly  an  entire  day.  At  night  we  lay  down  on  ground  eleviud 
but  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  swamp.  The  neil  moroiog  u 
we  prepared  to  leave  the  camp,  a  small  shefct  of  birch  bark  coaiaioing  de- 
vices was  observed  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  sapling,  some  8  or  10  fM 
high.  One  end  of  this  pole  was  thrust  firmly  into  the  ground  leaning  to 
the  direction  we  were  to  go.  On  going  up  lo  this  object,  it  was  fonod, 
with  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  to  be  a  symbolic  record  of  the  cimiD 
stances  of  our  crossing  this  summit,  and  of  the  night's  encampment  illliii 
spot  Each  person  was  appropriately  depicted,  distinguiBhing  the  sohJitn 
from  the  officer  in  command,  and  the  latter  from  the  scavana  of  tbe  party. 
The  Indians  ihemselves  were  depicted  without  bats,  this  being,  as  we  no- 
ticed, the  general  symbol  for  a  white  man  or  European.  The  ealitt 
record,  of  which  a  figure  is  annexed,  accurately  symbolized  the  circum- 
stances, and  they  were  so  clearly  drawn,  according  lo  their  conreniioul 
rules,  that  thu  intelligence  would  be  communicated  thereby  lo  any  ofdwit 
people  who  might  chance  to  travel  oi  wander  this  way.  This  wutiie 
object  of  the  inscription. 


Fig.  No  1.  represents  the  subaltern  officer  in  command  at  tat  1^ 
of  At  U.  S.  troops.     He  is  drown  with  a  sword  tn  draoli  liii  slSt*' 
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imnk.  Ma  3  denotes  the  person  who  officiated  in  quality  of  Secretary. 
He  is  represented  holding  a  book.  Na  3  denotes  the  geologist  and  min- 
eralogist of  the  party.  He  is  drawn  with  a  hammer.  Nos.  4  and  5  are 
attache  ;  Na  6,  the  interpreter. 

The  group  of  figures  marked  9  represents  eight  mfiintry  soldiers,  each 
of  whom,  as  shown  in  group  No.  10,  was  armed  with  a  musket  No.  15 
denotes  that  they  had  a  separate  fire,  and  constimted  a  separate  mess. 
Figures  7  and  8  are  the  two  Chippewa  guides,  the  principal  of  whom, 
called  Chamees,  or  the  Pouncing-hawk,  led  the  way  over  this  dreary  sum- 
mit These  are  the  only  human  figures  on  this  unique  bark  letter,  who 
are  drawn  without  a  hat  This  was  the  characteristic  seized  on,  by  them, 
and  generally  employed  by  the  tribes,  to  distinguish  the  Red  from  the  white 
race.  Figures  1 1  snd  12  represent  a  prairie  hen,  and  a  green  tortoise, 
which  constituted  the  sum  of  the  preceding  day's  chase,  and  were  eaten 
at  the  encampment  The  inclination  of  the  pole,  was  designed  to  show 
the  course  pursued  from  that  particular  spot :  there  were  three  backs  in 
it,  below  the  scroll  of  bark,  to  indicate  the  estimated  length  of  this  part 
of  the  journey,  computing  from  water  to  water,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
head  of  the  portage  Auz  Couteaux  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  to  the  open  shores 
of  Sandy  lake,  (he  Ka-ma-ton-go-gom-ag  of  the  Odjibwas. 

The  story  vras  thus  briefly  and  simply  told  ;  and  this  memorial  was 
set  up  by  the  guides,  to  advertise  any  of  their  countrymen,  who  might 
chance  to  wander  in  that  direction,  of  the  adventure — for  it  was  evident, 
both  from  this  token,  and  from  the  dubiousness  which  had  marked  the 
prior  day's  wanderings,  that  they  regarded  the  passage  in  this  light,  and 
ware  willing  to  take  some  credit  for  the  successful  execution  of  it 

Before  wii  had  penetrated  quite  to  this  summit,  we  came  to  another 
of  their  skill  in  this  species  of  knowledge,  consisting  of  one  of 
contrivances  which  they  denominate  Man-i-to-wa-teg,  or  Manito 
On  reaching  this  our  guides  shouted,  whether  from  a  supersti- 
impulse,  or  the  joy  of  having  found  a  spot  they  certainly  could  rcc- 
OgBue,  we  could  not  tell.     We  judged  the  latter.     It  consisted  of  ci<Tht 
poleij  of  equal  length,  shaved  smooth  and  round,  painted  with  yellow 
oehreyand  set  so  as  to  enclose  a  square  area.     It  appeared  to  have  been 
«IM  of  those  rude  temples,  or  places  of  incantation  or  worship,  known  to 
As  melu,  or  priests,  where  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  are  pcrforined. 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  medicine  lodge.     There  had  been  far  more 
I  ID  its  construction. 
■  On  reaching  the  village  of  Sandy  lake,  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  the 
figures  of  animals,  birds,  and  other  devices  were  found,  on  the  rude  cof- 
fins, or  wrappings  of  their  dead,  which  were  scafToMed  around  the  pre- 
dncts  of  the  fort,  and  upon  the  open  shores  of  the  lake.     Similar  devices 
were  also  observed,  here,  as  at  other  points  in  this  region,  upon  their 
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anna,  war-eluba,  eanoea,  and  other  pecta  of  monaUa  ptcftity,  w  «iL 
u  upon  llwir  grave  poUa. 

In  the  dweent  of  the  Miaiiarippi,  we  ofaaeTred  nich  derica  puKed  m 
a  rocb,  below  end  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  ri*er,  and  u  &  rocky  kind 
in  the  river,  at  the  I^le  Falla.  In  the  coarae  of  oui  descent  to  the  Falli 
at  St.  Anthony,  we  obaerved  another  hark  letter,  as  the  paity  now  faegu 
to  call  tbeu  inacriptioni,  >u>pended  on  a  high  pole,  on  aa  eleTaied  buk 
of  the  rivnr,  on  ila  west  shore.  At  this  ipot,  where  we  encajnped  lor  tbt 
night,  and  which  ii  juit  opposite  a  point  of  highly  crystoliaed  homlJcMli 
rock,  called  the  Peace  Rock,  rising  up  through  the  prairie,  there  were  lei 
■tnnding  the  poles  or  skeletons  of  a  great  number  of  Sioux  lodges:  It  ii 
near  and  a  little  west  of  the  territorial  boundary  of  the  Sioux  oatioa ;  ud 
on  inspecting  this  scroll  of  bark,  we  found  it  had  reference  to  a  negods- 
linn  for  bringing  about  a  permanent  peace  between  the  Sioux  and  Cfatppe- 
was.  A  largo  psrty  of  the  former,  from  SL  Peter's,  headed  by  theircbic( 
had  proceeded  thus  far,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Chippewa  hoalei^ 
on  their  summer  hunt  They  had  been  countenanced,  or  directed  ia  tbii 
•tep,  by  Col.  Leavenworth,  the  commanding  ofBcer  of  the  new  post,  jmt 
then  about  to  be  erected.  The  inscription,  which  was  readofi'al  onee^bj 
the  Chippewa  Chief  Babesacundabee,  who  was  with  us,  told  all  this ;  it 
gave  the  nnmo  of  the  Chief  who  had  led  the  party,  and  the  number  if 
hii  followers,  and  gave  that  chief  the  first  assurnnce  he  hod,  thai  hi  mif 
•ion  for  the  same  purpose,  would  be  favourably  receivcij. 

Alter  onr  nrrivnl  at  St,  Anthony's  Falls,  it  ivus  found  tiiat  this  sysloa 
of  piclnro  writing  was  as  familiar  to  the  Dacorab,  as  we  bad  fbuad  it 
imong  the  Alt^nquin  race.  At  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  at  Green  Bqri 
the  snme  cvi<lrncrs  were  observed  among  the  Monomoneee,  and  iha  Win- 
nebngoes,  nl  Chicago  among  the  Potto wottomirs,  nnd  at  MkhJlimakilH^ 
among  the  Chippen-ns  and  Oltawaa  who  reeoii,  in  such  numbcfs,  U  lU 
Islnml.  White  at  the  latter  place,  on  ray  return,  I  went  to  visit  the  grm 
of  a  noted  chief  of  the  Mocomonee  tribe,  who  hid  been  knowa  hy^ 
French  name  of  Toma,  L  e.  Thomas.  He  had  bwo  b 
west  of  ihc  village;  and  on  looking  at  his  Adjc-da-< 
it  bote  a  pictorial  inscription,  commonorating  i 
ochievemonta  of  his  life. 

These  hints  served  to  direct  my  attention  to  ihe  si 
to  the  country  in  \9iti.  ThetiguTc9ofadMr,ahc«jJ 
according  to  this  system,  sand  ■  •!*  lac  ' 

preserve  the  language  rerr 
with  it,  the  corrrspondinf 
Adjeejauk.     Marks,  circ 
Dumber  of  mrtiVe  deed 
ictt.     If  the  system  w«i 
1  bcdi  gnitifjia 
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letten  and  wai  expert  in  the  use  of  Sfmboli ;  Bnd  the  iaterpretatioa 
it,  would  be  eesy  and  precise  ia  proportion  as  the  signs  were  general, 
iventional,  and  well  uaderetood.  There  was  sbundoDt  evidence  in  my 
t  year's  obeeivntion,  to  denote  that  this  mode  of  communication  was  in 
{ue,  and  well  underttood  by  the  Dortbera  tribes  ;  but  it  hardly  seemed 
neptible  of  a  iarther  or  extended  use.  It  wbs  not  till  I  had  made  a 
rtonal  acquaintance  with  one  of  their  Medas — a  man  of  much  intelli- 
Dce,  and  well  versed  in  their  customs,  religion,  and  history,  that  a  more 
larged  application  of  it  appeared  to  be  practicable.  I  observed  in  the 
nds  of  this  man  a  tabular  piece  of  wood,  covered  over  on  both  sides, 
ih  a  series  of  devices  cut  between  parallel  lines,  which  he  referred  to, 
if  they  were  the  notes  of  hie  medicine  and  mystical  songs,  t  heard 
n  sing  these  songs,  and  observed  that  their  succession  was  fixed  and 
<ilbrnL  By  cukirating  his  acquaintance,  and  by  suitable  attention  and 
nests,  such  as  the  occasion  rendered  proper,  he  consented  to  explain 
B  meaniDg  of  each  figure,  the  object  symbolized,  and  the  words  attached 
each  Bjrmbol.  By  this  revelation,  which  was  made  with  dosed  doors, 
became  a  member  or  initiate  of  the  Medicine  Society,  and  also  of  the 
fabeno  Society.  Care  was  taken  to  write  each  sentence  of  the  songs 
id  chanta  in  the  Indian  language,  with  its  appropriate  devices,  and  to 
A^n  a  literal  translation  in  English.  When  this  had  been  done,  and 
Msptem  considered,  it  was  very  clear  that  the  devices  were  mnemonic— 
■Isay  person  could  sing  from  these  devices,  very  accurately,  what  h« 
ri  prrvionsly  committed  to  memory,  and  that  the  system  revealed  a  cu- 
■H  scheme  of  symbolic  notation. 

All  tba  Sgnrgs  thtn  amidoyed,  as  the  initiatory  points  of  study,  related 
i^nvriy  to  Mmt  tha  Budidna  dance,  or  the  wabeno  dance ;  and  each 
tmtm  nf  fi^iirM,  related  Mcliiiivcly  lo  onn  or  the  othrr  Thprc  wm  no 
tnixium  nr  rnmminglmg  of  chnmrlcrs,  allhoD^h  the  clriM  of  suljccte 
h  anniriiirips  cnrnnum  to  «ich.  Il  was  perccivpd,  subscqiionlly,  thai 
1  cinniticalioa  nf  tymliola  axtcnded  to  tlie  songs  divnted  to  war,  tu 
"kUtfOct.  Tbs  ratjro  inscriptive  sj-ntem,  reach- 
d-JM-ila-cig,  or  ifrove  board, 
k  incriptiot>ii  of  their  magi- 
"  "«  fralure.  It  whs  miiy 
impart4vl  to  iijuriiret/i- 
or  to  othiTi,  hull  very 
It  from  it'  iii'Vfliy  Aid 
wiih  ihn  characlar 
I  both  interest  and  i 
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of  the  system,  after  much  reflection,  it  is  thought,  howerer,  that  a  few  n- 
marks  on  the  general  character  of  this  art  may  not  be  out  of  place.    For, 
simple  as  it  is,  we  perceive  in  it  the  native  succedaneum  for  letters.    It  ■ 
not  only  the  sole  graphic  mode  they  have  for  communicating  ideas,  bnt  il 
is  the  mode  of  communicating  all  classes  of  ideas  commonly  entertained 
by  them — such  as  their  ideas  of  war,  of  hunting,  of  religion,  and  of 
magic  and  necromancy.     So  considered,  it  reveals  a  new  and  unsuspected 
mode  of  obtaining  light  on  their  opinions  of  a  deity,  of  the  structure  or 
cosmogony  of  the  globe,  of  astronomy,  the  various  classes  of  natural  ob 
jects,  their  ideas  of  immortality  and  a  future  state,  and  the  prevalent  na 
tions  of  the  union  of  spiritual  and  material  matter.     So  wide  and  varied 
indeed,  is  tho  range  opened  by  the  subject,  that  we  may  consider  the  In- 
dian system  of  picture  writing  as  the  thread  which  ties  up  the  scroll  of 
the  Red  man's  views  of  life  and  death,  reveals  the  true  theory  of  liii 
hopes  and  fears,  and  denotes  the  relation  he  bears,  in  the  secret  chamben 
of  his  own  thoughts,  to  his  Maker.     What  a  stoic  and  suspicious  tempei 
would  oflen  hold  him  back  from  uttering  to  another,  and  what  a  limited 
language  would  sometimes  prevent  jiis  fully  revealing,  if  he  wished, 
symbols  and  figures  can  be  made  to  represent  and  express.     The  Indiao 
is  not  a  man  prone  to  describe  his  god,  but  he  is  ready  to  depict  him,  by  i 
symbol.     He  may  conceal  under  the  figures  of  a  serpent,  a  turtle,  or  i 

.  wolf,  wisdom,  strength,  or  malignity,  or  convey  under  the  picture  of  the 
sun,  the  idea  of  a  supreme,  all-seeing  intelligence.     But  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  discourse  upon  these  things.     What  he  believes  on  this  head,  be 
will  not  declare  to  a  white  man  or  a  stranger.     His  happiness  and  succetf 
in  life,  are  thought  to  depend  upon  the  secrecy  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  and  his  system  in  the  Indian  view  of  benign  and  malignant 
agents.     To  reveal  this  to  others,  even  to  his  own  people,  is,  he  belieTtf, 
to  expose  himself  to  the  counteracting  influence  of  other  agents  known 
to  his  subtle  scheme  of  necromancy  and  superstition,  and  to  hazard  soc- 
cess  and  life  itself.     This  conduces  to  make  the  Red  man  eminently  a 
man  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  secrecy.     But  he  cannot  avoid  some  of  these 
disclosures  in  his  pictures  and  figures.     These  figures  represent  ideas- 
whole  i  leas,  and  their  juxtaposition  or  relation  on  a  roll  of  bark,  a  tree,  or 
a  rock,  discloses  a  continuity  of  ideas.     This  is  the  basis  of  the  system. 
Picture  writing  is  indeed  the  literature  of  the  Indians.     It  cannot  be 
interpreted,  however  rudely,  without  letting  one  know  what  the  Red  man 
thinks  and  believes.     It  shadows  forth  the  Indian  intellect,  it  stands  intbe 
place  of  leUers  for  the  Unishinaba.  •     It  shows  the  Red  man  in  all  pe- 
riods of  our  history^  both  as  he  was,  and  as  he  u  ;  for  there  is  nothing 

.  more  true  than  that,  save  and  except  the  comparatively  few  instances 
where  they  have  truly  embraced  experimental  Christianity,  there  has  not 

I 

•  A.  •eaerie  tenn  denoting  the  eommon  people  of  tli0  IbAib 
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Kf  m  •UjBkm  to  ibr  —Jimuj  iliaiiiiiiiiM  t£  InoMOi  imit^  4t£.  Jl 
laJa  ma> hmk  wadei  ia  j  iMn^iwalM  ^cirti  igick.«ifl  wiafaid <i<«;<ati 
img  a  kmg  filezr  leBdo^  iniD  iLm^bit  Inr  4^^  ibe  aoaid.  Aiowii 
cncohr  mtSL  n  tbr  obodv  irf^^Hi  iwnT joid  inn^aHK  «f  «u^  wMi 
*nwipheie  of  pin  mTwn  aad  liHijjiM  li^iiiw.  ihe  «kckaH»  «ftd  «lMt 
rterr^  aiticln.  an  Ihb^  19  iv  xke  fndfiEMMi  «f  iwm^  i)ie  v^Mlt 
mi  up  wTBk  cudieft.  m^kk  lm«  i^  «&ct  i»  fne  a  «nkia^  »fial^ 
d  air  10  the  vUe  K«ML  Bk  vktf  aMi  »aKiailiii«4MV.ttalsNii 
imded  flikr  waoa^  ivir  wlite  aai  «L  aai  imJutid  kriUiiM  kf 
9iidentdro|iiof  vatar,  vliici  kuifa  ia  nide  Jmbqm  froMi  tlie  ctSii^. 
*o  thii  ratooda,  k  it  aid,  a  diiig.MJMi  of  ladnn  paid  a  nM  a  pwi  w 
aoccL  Intbe'^WWdiiif  TiBBtaad  AdvcmM^ofilieMhAi^pMl 
3,  the  (bllowiog  conyaoaicaDOB,  Rapactiof  dui  rail,  ialK»dMa(  a 
t  diamane  pooan,  was  pabliriitd. 

An  aged  Cherokee  chief  whoi,  oa  hit  waj  to  the  vfai^  Tiiiied  the  it« 
la  excaiated  10  thit  gigaalic  ummliiSi  widi  itt  afccfexmt  and  elhtr 
3  arranged  aroond  the  wallt|  became  ao  iadiguaM  al  the  d«eecratioil 
dispby  of  aepalchial  aeciets  to  the  white  racei  that  hit  compnaiMit 
interpreter  foQnd  it  difficak  lo  rcatrain  him  from  asmtinaiing  the 
le  His  language  aMamed  the  MMie  of  fury,  and  he  brandished  hit 
^e,  as  they  forced  him  out  of  the  passige.  Soon  after,  he  was  found 
AnOed,  with  his  senses  steeped  in  the  infloence  of  akohoL 

<<'Tb  not  enoaghl  that  hated  race 
Should  hunt  us  out,  from  grove  and  place 
And  consecrated  shore — where  long 
Our  Withers  raised  the  lance  and  song— 
Tis  not  enough  t — thst  we  must  go 
Where  streams  and  rushing  fountains  flow 
Whose  murmurs,  heard  amid  our  fears. 
Fall  only  on  a  stranger's  ears— 
'Tis  not  enough  t — thst  with  a  wand. 
They  sweep  awoy  our  pleasant  land| 
And  bid  us,  as  some  giant-foe, 
Or  willing,  or  unwilling  go\ 
But  they  must  ope  our  very  graTSS 
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Ontario,  is  a  word  from  the  Wyandot,  or,  as  called  by  the  lroqiioiS| 
duatoghie  language.     This  tribe,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  againK 
them,  by  their  kmdred  the  Iroquois,  lived  on  a  bay,  near  Kingston,  which 
was  the  ancient  point  of  embarkation  and  debarkation,  or,  in  other  wordi^ 
at  once  the  commencement  and  the  terminus  of  the  portage,  according  to 
the  point  of  destination  for  all,  who  passed  into  or  out  of  the  lake.    From 
such  a  point  it  was  natural  that  a  term  so  euphonous,  shouM  prevail  among 
Europeans,  over  the  other  Indian  names  in  use.     The  Mohawks  and  their 
confederates,  generally,  called  it  Cadaracqui — ^which  was  also  their  muDe 
for  the  St  Lawrence.     The  Onondagas,  it  is  beUeved,  knew  it,  in  etrlj 
times,  by  the  name  of  Oswego.*     Of  the  meaning  of  Ontario,  we  are  M 
in  the  dark  by  commentators  on  the  Indian.    Philology  casts  some  light 
on  the  subject.     The  first  syllable,  on,  it  may  be  obaerved,  appears  to  be 
the  notarial  increment  or  syllable  of  Onondio,  a  hill.    Tarak,  is  ckarlj, 
the  same  phrase,  written  darac,  by  the  French,  in  the  Mohawk  compound 
of  Cadaracqui;  and  denotes  rocks,  i.  e.  rocks  standing  in  the  water.    Ir 
the  final  vowels  to,  we  have  the  same  term,  with  the  same  meaning  whkl 
they  carry  in  the  Seneca,  or  old  Mingo  word  Ohio.f     It  is  descriptive  of 
an  extended  and  beautiful  water  prospect,  or  landscape.     It  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  an  exclamation,  in  other  languages,  but  according  to  the 
unique  principles  of  the  Indian  grammar,  it  is  an  exdamation-substaa- 
tive.     How  beautiful !  [the  prospect,  scene  present] 

Erie  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  conquered  or  extinguished  by  the  Iroquoii 
We  cannot  stop  to  inquire  into  this  fact  historically,  farther  than  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  people  to  adopt  into  their  difilerent  tribes  of 
the  confederacy,  the  remnants  of  nations  whom  they  conquered,  alld  that 
it  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Eries  were  annihilated.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  they  were  a  people  very  remote  m  kindred  and  language 
from  the  ancient  Sinondowans,  or  Senecas,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  by 
crushing  them,  destroyed  and  exterminated  their  name  only,  while  they 
strengthened  their  numbers  by  this  inter-adoption.  In  many  old  maps, 
this  lake  bears  the  name  of  Erie  or  ^^Oskwago." 

Huron,  is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  French,  for  the  ^  Yendats,"  ai 
they  are  called  in  some  old  authors,  or  the  Wyandots.  Charlevoix  tells 
us  that  it  is  a  term  derived  from  the  French  word  A«re,  [a  wild  boarj  and 
was  applied  to  this  nation  from  the  mode  of  wearing  their  hair.  ^Cluelles 
Huresl"  said  the  first  visiters,  when  they  saw  them,  and  hence,  according 
to  this  respectable  author,  the  word  Huron. 

_  • 

*  Vide  a  Reminifceoce  of  Oiwego. 

t  The  soond  of  i  in  thb  woidt  ••  ia  Oataiio^  k  loof  t  la  tb^  Indian 

3QS 
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When  this  nation,  with  their  confederates,  the  Algonqnina,  or  Adiron* 
daks,  as  the  Iroquois  called  them,  were  overthrown  in  several  decisive 
battles  on  the  St  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Claebec,  and  compelled 
to  fly  west;  they  at  first  took  skelter  in  this  lake,  and  thus  transferred  their 
name  to  it  With  them,  or  at  least,  at  the  same  general  era,  came  some 
others  of  the  tribes  who  made  a  part  of  the  people  called  by  tho  French, 
Algonquins,  or  Nipercineans,  and  who  thus  constituted  the  several  tribes, 
spodcing  a  closely  cognate  language,  whose  descendants  are  regarded  by 
{diilologists,  as  the  modern  Lake- Algonquins. 

The  French  sometunes  called  this  lake  Met  daueej  or  the  Placid  sea. 
The  Odjibwas  and  some  other  northern  tribes  of  that  stock,  call  it  Ottowa 
kke.  No  term  has  been  found  for  it  in  the  Iroquois  language,  unless  it 
be  that  by  which  they  distinguished  its  principal  seat  of  trade,  negociation 
ud  early  rendezvous,  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  which  they  called 
Tiedonderaghie. 

Michigan  is  a  derivative  from  two  Odjibwa-Algonquin  words,  signify- 
ing large,  i  e.  large  in  relation  to  masses  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and 
A  lake.  The  French  called  it,  generally,  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  transactions,  the  lake  of  the  Illinese,  or  Illinois. 

Superior,  the  most  northwesterly,  and  the  largest  of  the  senos,  is  a  term 
which  appears  to  have  come  into  general  use,  at  a  comparatively  early 
«ra,  ailer  the  planting  of  the  English  colonies.  The  French  bestowed 
Vpon  it,  unsuccessfully,  one  or  two  names,  the  last  of  which  was  Traci, 
after  the  French  minister  of  this  name.  By  the  Odjibwa-Algonquins, 
who  at  the  period  of  the  French  discovery,  and  who  still  occupy  its 
borders,  it  is  called  Gitch-Igomee,  or  The  Big  Sea-water;  from  Oitchee, 
great,  and  guma,  a  generic  term  for  bodies  of  water.  The  term  IGOMA, 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  this,  suggested  for  adoption. 


The  poetry  of  the  Indians,  is  the  poetry  of  naked  thought  They 
have  neither  ryhme,  nor  metre  to  adorn  it 

Tales  and  traditions  occupy  the  place  of  books,  with  the  Red  Race. — 
They  make  up  a  kind  of  oral  literature,  which  is  resorted  to,  on  long 
winter  evenings,  for  the  amusement  of  the  lodge. 

The  love  of  independence  is  so  great  with  these  tribes,  that  they  have 
never  been  willing  to  load  their  political  system  with  the  forms  of  a  regu- 
govemment,  for  teai  it  might  prove  oppressive. 


To  be  governed  and  to  be  enslaved,  are  ideas  which  have  been  con- 
foimded  by  the  Indians. 
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DERIVED  FROM  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE. 
Thae  ExtracU  are  wiade  from  **  CyeUfpcsdia   indiatnm^  a  MS.  wvfk  in  fffpordimk 

No.  I. 

Hudson  River. — ^By  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  area  of  the  present 
County  of  Dutchess,  and  other  portions  of  its  eastern  banks,  as  low  down 
as  Tappan,  this  river  was  called  Shatemuc — which  is  believed  to  be  a  de* 
rivstive  from  Shata,  a  pelican.  The  Minisi,  who  inhabited  the  west  banb, 
below  the  point  denoted,  extending  indeed  over  all  the  east  half  of  New 
Jersey,  to  the  falls  of  the  Raritan,  where  they  joined  their  kindred  die 
Lenni  Lenape,  or  Dela wares  proper,  called  it  Mohicanittuck — that  is  to 
say.  River  of  the  Mohicans.  The  Mohawks,  and  probably  the  odier 
branches  of  the  Iroquois,  called  it  Cahohatatea — a  term  of  which  the  in- 
terpreters who  have  furnished  the  word,  do  not  give  an  explanation.  The 
prefixed  term  Caho,  it  may  be  observed,  is  their  name  for  the  lower  and 
principal  falls  of  the  Mohawk.  Sometimes  this  prefix  was  doubled,  wkk 
the  particle  Aa,  thrown  in  between.  Hatatea  is  clearly  one  of  those  de* 
scriptive  and  affirmative  phrases  representing  objects  in  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  which  admitted  as  we  see,  in  other  instances  of  their 
compounds,  a  very  wide  range.  By  some  of  the  more  westerly  Iro- 
quois, the  river  was  called  Sanataty. 

Albany. — The  name  by  which  this  place  was  known  to  the  Iroquois, 
at  an  early  day,  was  Schenectady,  a  term  which,  as  recently  pronounced 
by  a  daughter  of  Brant,  yet  living  in  Canada,  has  the  still  harsher  sound 
of  Skoh-nek-(a-ti,  with  a  stress  on  the  first,  and  the  accent  strongly  on 
the  second  syllable,  the  third  and  fourth  being  pronounced  rapidly  and 
short  The  transference  of  this  name,  to  its  present  location,  by  the  Eng 
lish,  on  the  bestowal  on  the  place  by  Col.  Nichols,  of  a  new  name,  derived 
from  the  Duke  of  York's  Scottish  title,  is  well  known,  and  is  stated, 
with  some  connected  traditions,  by  Judge  Benson,  in  his  eccentric  memoir 
before  the  New  York  Historicjil  Society.  The  meaning  of  this  name,  as 
derived  from  the  authority  above  quoted,  is  Beyond  the  PineSy  having 
been  applied  exclusively  in  ancient  times,  to  the  southern  end  of  tbe 
ancient  portage  path,  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Hudson.  By  the  Minci^ 
who  did  not  live  here,  but  extended,  however,  on  the  west  shore  Aon 
Coxackie,  and  even  Coeymans,  it  appeaFS  to  have  been  called  Qaisbtinic. 
The  Mohegans,  who  long  continued  to  occupy  the  present  area  of  Bent' 
ielear  and  Columbia  counties,  called  it  Pempotawuthat,  that  is  to  say,  tbi 
City  or  Place  of  the  Coancil  Fire.    None  of  these  tennt  appetr  to  htit 
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found  frvoor  wiih  the  Earopom  settlers,  and,  together  with  their  prior 
names  of  Beaverwyck  and  Fort  Orange,  they  at  once  gave  way,  in  IC64| 
to  the  present  name.  A  once  noted  eminence,  three  miles  west,  on 
the  plains,  L  cl  Trader's  Hill,  was  called  Isutchera,  or  by  prefixing  the 
name  for  a  hill,  Yonondb  Isutchera.  It  means  the  hi.  1  of  oil.  Norman^s 
KilL  which  enters  the  Hudson  a  little  below,  the  Mohnwks  called 
Towasentha,  a  term  which  is  translated  by  Dr.  Yates,  to  mean^  n  place 
of  many  dead. 

Niagara. — It  is  not  in  unison,  perhaps,  with  general  expectation,  to  find 

that  the  exact  translation  of  this  name  does  not  entirely  fulHl  poetic  pre 

conception.     By  the  term  0-ne-aw-ga-ra,  the  Mohawks  and  their  co-tribes 

described  on  the  return  of  their  war  excursions,  the  neck  of  water  which 

connects  lake  Erie  with  Ontario.     The  term  is  derived  from  their  name 

in  the  human  neck.     Whether  this  term  was  designed  to  hnvo,  as  many 

of  their  names  do,  a  symbolic  import,  and  to  denote  the  importance  of  this 

communication  in  geography,  as  connecting  the  head  and  heart  of  the 

country,  can  only  be  conjectured.     Nor  is  it,  in  this  instance,  probable. 

When  Europeans  came  to  see  the  gigantic  falls  which  marked  the  strait, 

it  was  natural  that  they  should  have  supposed  the  name  descriptive  of  that 

particular  feature,  rather  than  the  entire  river  and  portage.     We  have 

1)een  assured,  however,  that  it  is  not  their  original  name  for  the  water-fall| 

although  with  them,  as  with  us,  it  may  have  absorbed  this  meaning. 

Buffalo. — The  name  of  this  place  in  the  Seneca,  is  Te-ho-sa-ro-ro.  Its 
miport  is  not  stated. 

Detroit. — By  the  Wyandots,  this  place  is  called  Teuchsagrondie  ; 
by  the  Lake  tribes  of  the  Algic  type,  Wa-we-dtun-ong :  both  terms  sig- 
nify the  Place  of  the  turning  or  Turned  Channel.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  visiters  who  reach  this  place  at  night,  or  in  dark  weather,  or  are  other- 
wise inattentive  to  the  courses,  that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  involutions 
of  the  current  the  sun  appears  to  rise  in  the  \vrong  place. 

CHiCAca — Thb  name,  in  the  Lake  Algonquin  dialects,  to  preserve  the 
same  mode  of  orthography,  is  derived  from  Chicagowunzh,  the  wild 
onion  or  leek.  The  orthography  is  French,  as  they  were  the  discoverers 
and  early  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  wpst  Kaug,  in  these  dialects  is  a 
porcupine,  and  She  kaug  a  polecat  The  analogies  in  these  words  sre 
apparent,  but  whether  the  onion  was  named  before  or  after  the  animal, 
must  be  judged  if  the  age  of  the  derivation  be  sought  for. 

TuscALootfA,  a  river  of  Alabama.     Fiom  the  Chacta  words  iushka^  a 
Hmrrior,  and  Uua  Mack. — {Gallatin.] 
AiAOiigF,  the  Iroquois  name  for  Virginia. 

AssAKiCQA,  the  name  oC  the  Six  Nations  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
OwaaucmoAS^  a  general  name  of  the  Iroquois  for  the  New  England 
bdiuH. 

m  ifrisf  iriHch  ■  the  head  of  the  river  Delaware. 
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OsTqfXAQON ;  a  considerable  met  of  lake  Saperior,  noled  from  mAj 
times,  for  the  large  mass  of  native  copper  found  on  its  banka.  Thisosne 
IS  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  following  inddent  it  is  kaeini 
that  there  is  a  small  bay  and  dead  water  for  some  disttuee  within  ill 
mouth.  In  and  out  of  this  embayed  water,  the  lake  alternately  flows,  u> 
cording  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  and  other  causes,  opon  its  letsL 
An  Indian  woman  had  left  her  wooden  dish,  or  Onagmi,  on  the  aands,  si 
the  shore  of  this  little  bsy,  where  she  had  been  engaged.  On  eomiof 
back  from  her  lodge,  the  outflowing  current  had  carried  off  her  valued 
ntensiL  Nia  Nin-do-nau-gon  I  she  exclaimed,  for  it  was  a  cut  ions  piece 
of  workmanship.    That  is  to  say — ^Alas  I  my  dishl 

Chuah-nah-whah-hah,  or  Valley  of  the  Mountains.  A  new  pass  ia  dks 
Rocky  Mountains,  discovered  within  a  few  years.  It  is  supposed  Is  be 
in  N.  latitude  about  40^.  The  western  end  of  the  valley  gap  is  80  mihi 
wide,  which  narrows  to  20  at  its  eastern  termination,  it  then  turns  obiiqiie 
to  the  north,  and  the  opposing  sides  appear  to  dose  the  pass,  yet  there  ii ' 
a  narrow  way  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  On  the  sommit  there  ii 
a  large  beaver  pood,  which  has  outlets  both  ways,  but  the  eastern  streem 
dries  early  in  the  season,  while  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  water  weM. 
In  its  course,  it  has  several  beautiful,  but  low  cascades,  and  terminates  in  a 
placid  and  delightful  stream.     This  pass  is  now  used  by  emigrsnisi 

AgmDNscK. — The  Narragansett  name  for  Rhode  Iskhd.  Roger  Wit 
liams  observes,  that  he  could  never  obtain  the  meaning  lif  it  from  the  m 
lives.  The  Dutch,  as  appears  by  a  map  of  Novi  Belgii  pnUished  at  A» 
sterdam  in  1659,  called  it  Roode  Eylant,  or  Red  Island,  from  the  autmih 
nal  colour  of  its  foliage.  The  present  term,  as  is  noticed,  in  YoL  UL  of 
the  Collections  of  the  R.  L  Hist  Soc.  is  derived  from  this. 

Incafatchow,  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  mountains  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Hudson. — [Charles  F.  Hofiman,  Esq.] 

HousATONic ;  a  river  originating  in  the  south-vvestem  part  ci  Msm- 
chusetts,  and  flowing  through  the  State  of  Connecticut  into  Long  Idend 
Bound,  at  Stratford  It  is  a  term  of  Mohegan  origin.  This  tribe  on  retiriof 
eastward  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  passed  over  the  High-lands,  ioio 
this  inviting  valley.  We  have  no  transj^nitted  etymology  bf  the  tens, 
and  must  rely  on  the  general  principles  of  their  vocabulary.  It  appesn 
to  JGLte  been  called  the  valley  of  the  stream  beyond  the  Mountains,  fim 
on,  the  notarial  sign  of  wudjo,  sjBDnntain,  atun,  a  generic  phrase  fcr 
stream  or  channel,  and  ic,  the  ii|peeboJibr  locality^ 

Wea-nud-nec. — The  Indiaq'name,  as  fumidied  by  llSr.  OVnllifSB^ 
[D.  Revj  for  Saddle  Mountain,  Massachusetts,  l^ppears  to  be  a  derif» 
live  from  Wa-we-a,  round,  L  e.  any  thing  round^cfr  eroohtod,  in  the  iaat 
mate  creation. 

Ma-sai-we  ;  The  Mohegan  term,  as  given  by  Mr.  Brywl  (N.  T.  B.  Vi 
Sk  Great  Barringtoni  Berkshire  Coanlj, 


ttsniw  wit  % 


■t    Itai 
le  Hilk    Thii 
•  icMd,  bf  the 
ishnd  off  the  oML    k 

fokkiftni  of  etkaofiaphf •  l»  ^BBHHHBe  Ae  kagra^  th» 
id- Algonqain,  fer  tWfe  wn  waA  ftoc  iiwMiii  ii  u  th»  iroabailuT 
i  fuch  an  idendlj  m 
I  coBMandy  m  dnigcr«  hf 
doing  injucke.  The 
My  but  wecuuMliiopittha 
e  from  tiikni  ttfll  imkr  ao«ik  Tke  goKial  MMBf  gmft  bf  Wil- 
■•seems,  bowef«rfl»beaHlBed.M>feaaciB  wnrbe  jttifd  Tlw 
mhmtki^  in  eO^aad  sdysaipeflas  those  in  mimd  n^tdenole^  fecntkr 
flMse  various  triboL  Wessealss^ia  thaaabpcnnkimsfte  Cknythe  toot 
Wodjo,  a  movmain. 

Ta-ba-wcs^  a  very  coaanDding  efevadoBy  aereni  dioiisaBd  feel  aVore 
i  sea,  which  has  of  late  jeafi^  hecB  discofered  st  the  sooitce  of  the 
rison,  and  named  Monnt  liaicy.  h,  signifies,  he  spins  the  ahy.«— 
barles  F.  Hoffionn,  Esq.] 

MoKG,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  ddsf  of  New  Engknd,  anil  appears 
be  recorded  in  the  ancient  pictorial  inscription  on  the  Dighton  Roek| 
Biassachuseits,  who  flourished  before  the  oeonCry  was  cdoniied  by  the 
iglish.  He  was  both  a  war  captain,  and  a  prophet,  and  employed  the 
8  of  the  latter  oIBce,  to  increase  his  power  and  influence,  in  the  former. 
t  patient  application  of  his  ceremonial  arts,  he  secured  the  confidence 
a'  large  body  of  men,  who  were  led  on,  in  the  attack  on  his  enemies, 
a  man  named  Piz-hu.  In  this  onset,  it  is  claimed  that  he  killed  forty 
Ml,  and  lost  three.  To  the  warrior  who  should  be  succesful,  in  this  on- 
"prize,  he  had  promised  his  youqger  sister.  [Such  are  the  leading  events 
abolized  by  this  inscription,  of  which  extracts  giving  full  details,  ns  in* 
preted  by  an  Indian  chief,  now  living,  and  read  before  the  Am.  Ethno- 
pcal  Society,  in  1843,  will  be  furnished,  in  a  subsequent  number.] 
TioojL — A  stream,  and  a  county  of  the  State  of  New- York.  From 
!oga,  a  swift  current,  exciting  admiration. 

DioNDERooA,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  for  the  site  at  the 
inth  of  the  Schoharie  creek,  where  Fort  Hunter  was  afterwards  built 
iL  W.  L.  Stone.] 
Almouohico^  a  generic  namis  of  the  Indians  for  New  England,  as  pr&lsd 
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on  the  Amsterdam  map  of  1659,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  was  thus  '^  by 
d  inwoonders  genaemt"    (So  named  by  the  natives.) 

I&oooisiA,  a  name  bestowed  in  the  map,  above  quoted,  on  that  portion  of 
the  present  state  of  Vermont,  which  lies  west  of  the  Green  Mouitains, 
stretching  along  the  eastern  bank  of  Lake  Champlain.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  it  is  perceived  that  the  French  were  not  alone  m  :be  use 
they  made  of  the  apparently  derivative  term  "Iroquois,"  which  they 
gave  10  the  (then)  Five  Nations. 


NAMES  OF  THE  SEASONS. 


The  following  are  tne  names  of  the  four  seasons,  in  the  Odjibwi 
tongue : 

Pe-bon,  Winter,        From  Kone,       Snow. 

Se-gwun,        Spring,  ^      Seeg,        Running  water. 

Ne-bin,  Summer,  "      Anib,        A  leaf 

Ta-gwi-gi,      Autumn,  "      Owag,      The  radix  of  behind  &c 

By  adding  the  letter  g  to  these  terms,  they  are  placed  in  the  relation  of 
Terbs  in  the  future  tense,  but  a  limited  future,  and  the  terms  then  denote 
next  winter^  6lc,  Years,  in  their  account  of  time,  are  counted  by  winten 
There  is  no  other  term,  but  pe-boan,  for  a  year.  The  year  consists  of 
twelve  lunar  months,  or  moons.  A  moon  is  called  Qeezis,  or  when 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  the  sun,  Dibik  Geezis,  or  night-sun. 

The  cardinal  points  are  as  follows. 

{a)  North,  Ke  w^  din-ung. 

(b)  South,  O  sh&  wan-ung. 

(c)  East,  W^  bun-ung. 

(d)  West,  K&  be  un-ung. 

a.  Kewadin  is  a  compound  derived  from  Ke-wa,  to  return,  or  coim 
home,  and  nodin,  the  wind,  b,  Oshauw  is,  from  a  root  not  apparent,  bat 
which  produces  also  ozau,  yellow,  d&c.  c  Waban  is  from  ab,  or  wab,  light 
d,  Kabeun,  is  the  name  of  a  mythological  person,  who  is  spoken  of,  in 
their  fictions,  as  the  father  of  the  winds.  The  inflection  ung,  or  oong,  in 
each  term,  denotes  course,  olace*  or  locality. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 

WESTERN  COUNTRY, 

A»DKS9tKD    TO    mi    LATX    WILLIAM    L.    tTORK,  IDITOB    OF    mi    HBW    TOBX 

COMlfiKOIAL    ADTIETltBI. 


I. 

Whbeuxo  (Va.)»  Ai^;iurt  I9th»  1848. 
I  HATS  just  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  Alleghany  moontainsy  in 
the  directicNd  from  Baltimore  to  this  place,  and  must  say,  that  aside  from 
the  necessary  fatigue  of  night  riding,  the  pass  from  the  Cumberland 
mountains  and  Laurel  Hill  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  free  from 
danger  of  any  known  to  me  in  this  vast  range.  An  excellent  railroad 
now  extends  from  Baltimore,  by  Frederick  and  Harper's  Ferry,  up  the 
Potomac  valley  and  its  north  branch  quite  to  Cumberland,  which  is 
seated  just  under  the  mountains,  whose  peaks  would  seem  to  bar  all 
&rthei  approach.  The  national  road  finds  its  way,  however,  through  a 
gorge,  and  winds  about  where  *^  Alps  on  Alps  arise,''  till  the  whole  vast 
and  broad-backed  elevation  is  passed,  and  we  descend  west,  over  a 
smooth,  well  constructed  macadamized  road,  with  a  velocity  which  is 
some  compensation  for  the  toil  of  winding  our  way  up.  Union  town  is 
the  first  principal  place  west.  The  Monongaliela  is  crossed  at  Browns- 
ville, some  forty  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  whence  the  road,  which  is 
everywhere  well  made  and  secured  with  fine  stone  bridges,  culverts  and 
viaducts,  winds  around  a  succession  of  most  enchanting  hills,  till  H 
enters  a  valley,  winds  up  a  few  more  hills,  and  brings  the  travellers  oat» 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  at  thi^  town 
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The  entire  distance  fi-om  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  waten 
of  the  Ohio  is  not  essentially  difierent  from  three  hundred  miles.  We 
were  less  than  two  days  in  passing  it,  twenty-six  hours  of  which,  part 
night  and  part  day,  were  spent  in  post-coaches  between  Cumberland  aod 
this  place.  Harper's  Ferry  is  an  impressive  scene,  but  less  so  than  it 
would  be  to  a  tourist  who  had  not  his  fancy  excited  by  injudicious 
descriptions.  To  me,  the  romance  was  quite  taken  away  by  driving 
into  it  with  a  tremendous  clattering  power  of  steam.  The  geological 
structure  of  this  section  of  country,  from  water  to  water,  is  not  without 
an  impressive  lesson.  In  rising  from  the  Chesapeake  waters  the  stnti- 
fied  rocks  are  lifted  up,  pointing  west,  or  towards  the  Alleghanies,  and 
after  crossing  the  summit  they  point  east,  or  directly  contrary,  like  the 
two  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  leave  the  inevitable  condusioii 
that  the  Alleghanies  have  been  lifted  up  by  a  lateral  rent,  as  it  were,  at 
the  relative  point  of  the  ridge  pole.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  grtnites 
and  their  congeners  have  been  raised  up  into  their  present  elevatioBi. 

I  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  that  wave*like  or  undulatory  structure, 
which  was  brought  forward  as  a  theory  last  year,  in  an  able  p^ier  for 
warded  by  Professor  Rogers,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Manchester.  No  organic 
remains  are,  of  course,  visible,  in  this  particular  section,  at  least  until 
we  strike  the  coal  and  iron-stone  formation  of  Pittsburgh.  But  I  hsTS 
been  renewedly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  so  very  opposite  to  the 
present  geological  theory,  that  less  than  seven  thousand  years  is  suffi- 
cient, on  scientific  principles,  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  fossil 
plants,  shells,  bones  and  organic  remains,  as  well  as  the  displacements, 
disruptions,  subsidences  and  rising  of  strata,  and  other  evidences  of 
extensive  physical  changes  and  disturbances  on  the  earth's  sur&ce.  And 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  some  American  geologist  build  up  a  theory  on  just 
philosophical  and  scientific  principles,  which  shaill  bear  the  test  of  truth. 

But  you  will,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  think  that  I  have  felt  more  interest 
in  the  impressions  of  plants  in  stone,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of 
waving  corn  before  the  eye.  I  have,  however,  by  no  means  neglected 
the  latter ;  and  can  assure  you  that  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  other 
grains,  throughout  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia,  are 
excellent.  Even  the  highest  valleys  in  the  Alleghanies  are  covered 
with  crops  of  corn,  or  fields  of  stacked  wheat  and  other  grains.  Gene- 
rally, the  soil  west  of  tlie  mountains  is  more  fertile.  The  influence  of 
the  great  western  limestones,  as  one  of  its  original  materials,  and  of  the  J 
oxide  of  iron,  is  clearly  denoted  in  heavier  and  more  thrifty  cornfields  ' 
along  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  valleys. 

Of  the  Ohio  River  itself,  one  who  had  seen  it  in  its  full  flow,  in  April 
and  May,  would  hardly  recognize  it  now.  Shrunk  in  a  volume  &r 
below  its  noble  banks,  with  long  spits  of  sand  and  gravel  ninniiig  almost 
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H,  and  tevel  Mindy  margins,  once  covered  by  water,  where  armies 

•Mght  DOW  manGBUTre,  it  is  but  the  skeleton  of  itself.     Steamboata  of  a 

koDdred  tons  burden  now  scarcely  creep  along  its  channel,  which  would 

fccu  cockboats  for  the  floating  palaces  to  be  seen  here  in  the  days  of 

ill  FeniAl  and  ibtumnal  glory. 

Truly  yours, 

HENRY  R.  COLCRAPT 


II. 

Grave  Creek  Flats  (Vs.),  August  23,  1843. 

I  RAVE  devoted  several  days  to  the  examination  of  the  antiquities  of 

Bus  place  and  its  vicinity,  and  find  them  to  be  of  even  more  interest 

Amn  was  anticipated.     The  most  prominent  object  of  curiosity  is  the 

great  tumulus,  of  which  notices  have  appeared  in  western  papers ;  but 

diia  heavy  structure  of  earth  is  not  isolated.     It  is  but  one  of  a  series 

of  moands  and  other  evidences  of  ancient  occupation  at  this  point,  of 

more  than  ordinary  interest.     I  have  visited  and  examined  seven  mounds, 

sitnated  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.     They  occupy  the  summit 

krel  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  stretching  on  the  left  or  Virginia  bank  of 

flie  Ohio,  between  the  junctions  of  Big  and  Little  Grave  Creeks  with 

tfiat  stream.    They  appear  to  have  been  connected  by  low  earthen 

eRtrenchments,  of  which  plain  traces  are  still  visible  on  some  parts  of 

the  commons.     They  included  a  well,  stoned  up  in  the  usual  manner, 

which  is  now  filled  with  rubbish. 

The  summit  of  this  plain  is  probably  seventy-five  feet  above  the 

piesent  summer  level  of  the  Ohio.     It  constitutes  the  second  bench,  or 

me  of  land,  above  the  water.     It  is  on  this  summit,  and  on  one  of  the 

ttost  elevated  parts  of  it,  that  the  great  tumulus  stands.     It  is  in  the 

ihape  of  a  broad  cone,  cut  off  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  some  fifty  feet 

•cross.     This  area  is  quite  level,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  entire 

plain,  and  of  the  river  above  and  below,  and  the  west  shores  of  the 

Ohio  in  front.     Any  public  transaction  on  this  area  would  be  visible  to 

Qialtitudes  around  it,  and  it  has,  in  this  respect,  all  the  advantages  of  the 

•Mexican  and  Yucatanese  teocalli.     The  circumference  of  the  base  has 

been  stated  at  a  little  under  nine  hundred  feet ;  the  height  is  sixty-nine 

l^t. 

The  most  interesting  object  of  antiquarian  inquiry  is  a  small  fiat  stone, 
inscribed  with  antique  alphabetic  characters,  which  was  di8clo.^ed  on  the 
Opening  of  the  larger  mound.  These  characters  are  in  the  ancient  rock 
^ivhabeC  of  sixteen  right  and  acute  angled  single  stokes,  used  by  the 
IPda^i  and  other  early  Mediterranean  nations,  and  which  is  the  parent 
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•f  the  modern  Runic  as  well  as  the  Bardic.  It  is  now  some  four  or  fift 
years  since  the  completion  of  the  excavations,  so  &r  as  thej  have  beeo 
made,  and  the  discovery  of  this  relic.  Several  copies  of  it  soon  got 
abroad,  which  differed  from  each  other,  and,  it  was  supposed,  from  the 
original.  This  conjecture  is  true  ;  neither  the  print  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  in  1839,  nor  that  in  the  American  Pioneer,  in  1843, 
is  correct. ,  I  have  terminated  this  uncertainty  by  taking  copies  by  t 
scientific  process,  which  does  not  leave  the  lines  and  figures  to  the 
uncertainty  of  man^s  pencil. 

The  existence  of  this  ancient  art  here  could  hardly  be  admitted,  otheN 
wise  than  as  an  insulated  fact,  without  some  corroborative  evidence,  id 
habits  and  customs,  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  look  for  in  the 
existing  ruins  of  ancient  occupancy.  It  is  thought  some  such  testimony 
has  been  found.  I  rode  out  yesterday  three  miles  back  to  the  range  of 
high  hills  which  encompass  this  sub-valley,  to  see  a  rude  tower  of  stone 
standing  on  an  elevated  point,  called  Parr^s  point,  which  commands  t 
view  of  the  whole  plain,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
as  a  watch-tower,  or  look-out,  from  which  to  descry  an  approaching 
enemy.  It  Is  much  dilapidated.  About  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  woik 
is  still  entire.  It  is  circular,  and  composed  of  rough  stones,  laid  with- 
out mortar,  or  the  mark  of  a  hammer.  A  heavy  mass  of  fallen  wall  liei 
around,  covering  an  area  of  some  forty  feet  in  diameter.  Two  similar 
points  of  observation,  occupied  by  dilapidated  towers,  are  represented  to 
exist,  one  at  the  prominent  summit  of  the  Ohio  and  Grave  Creek  hilli, 
and  another  on  the  promontory  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  in 
Belmont  county,  Ohio. 

It  is  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  warlike  habits  of  our  Indians, 
that  they  never  have  evinced  the  foresight  to  post  a  regular  sentry,  and 
these  rude  towers  may  be  regarded  as  of  cotemporaneous  age  with  the 
interment  of  the  inscription. 

Several  polished  tubes  of  stone  have  been  found,  in  one  of  the  lesser 
mounds,  the  use  of  which  is  not  very  apparent.  One  of  these,  now  on 
my  table,  is  12  inches  long,  1^  wide  at  one  end,  and  1^  at  the  other,  it 
is  made  of  a  fine,  comjmct,  lead  blue  steatite,  mottled,  and  has  been 
constructed  by  boring,  in  the  manner  of  a  gun  barrel.  This  boring  is  con- 
tinued to  within  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  larger  end,  through 
which  but  a  small  aperture  is  left.  If  this  small  aperture  be  looked 
through,  objects  at  a  distance  are  more  clearly  seen.  Whether  it  had 
this  telescopic  use,  or  others,  the  degree  of  art  evinced  in'  its  constnio 
tion  is  far  from  rude.  By  inserting  a  wooden  rod  and  valve,  this  lube  J 
would  be  converted  into  a  powerful  syphon,  or  syringe. 

I  have  not  space  to  notice  one  or  two  additional  traits,  which  serve  to 
awaken  new  interest  at  this  ancient  point  of  aboriginal  and  apparentij 
mixed  settlement,  and  must  omit  them  till  my  next 
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III. 

Grave  Creek  Flats,  August'94,  1843. 

Thk  great  mound  at  these  flats  was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  resort 
•bout  four  years  ago.  For  this  purpose  a  horizontal  gallery  to  its  centre 
was  dug  and  bricked  up,  and  provided  with  a  door.  Tl^e^  centre  was 
walled  round  as  a  rotunda,  of  about  twenty-fi?e  feet  diameter,  and  a 
shaft  sunk  from  the  top  to  intersect  it ;  it  was  in  these  two  excavations 
that  the  skeletons  and  accompanybg  relics  and  ornaments  were  found. 
All  these  articles  are  arranged  for  exhibition  in  this  rotunda,  which  is 
lighted  up  with  candles.  The  lowermost  skeleton  is  almost  entire,  and 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  put  up  by  means  of  wires,  on  the 
walls.  It  has  been  overstretched  in  the  process  so  as  to  measure  six 
feet ;  it  shoald  be  about  five  feet  eight  inches.  It  exhibits  a  noble  frame 
of  the  human  species,  bearing  a  skull  with  craniological  developments 
of  a  highly  favorable  charcter.  The  face  bones  are  elongated,  with  a 
long  chin  and  symmetrical  jaw,  in  which  a  full,  and  fine  set  of  teeth, 
above  and  below,  are  present.  The  skeletons  in  the  upper  vault,  where 
the  inscription  stone  ^as  found,  are  nearly  all  destroyed. 

It  b  a  damp  and  gloomy  repository,  and  exhibits  in  the  roof  and  walls 
of  the  rotunda  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sepulchral  displays  which 
the  world  affords.  On  casting  the  eye  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  heads 
of  the  pillars  supporting  it,  it  is  found  to  be  encrusted,  or  rather  fes- 
tooned, with  a  white,  soft,  flaky  mass  of  matter,  which  had  exuded  from 
the  mound  above.  This  apparently  animal  exudation  is  as  white  as 
snow.  It  hangs  in  pendent  masses  and  globular  drops ;  the  surfiice  is 
covered  with  large  globules  of  clear  water,  which  in  the  reflected  light 
have  all  the  brilliancy  of  diamonds.  These  drops  of  water  trickle  to  the 
floor,  and  occasionally  the  exuded  white  matter  falls.  The  wooden 
pillaia  are  furnished  with  the  appearance  of  capitals,  by  this  substance. 
That  it  is  the  result  of  a  soil  highly  charged  with  particles  of  matter, 
arising  from  the  decay  or  incineration  of  human  bodies,  is  the  only 
theory  by  which  we  may  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Curious  and 
unique  it  certainly  is,  and  with  the  faint  light  of  a  few  candles  it  would 
not  require  much  imagination  to  invest  the  entire  rotunda  with  sylph- 
like £onm  of  the  sheeted  dead. 

An  old  Cherokee  chief,  who  visited  this  scene,  recently,  with  his 
companions,  on  his  way  to  the  West,  was  so  excited  and  indignant  at 
the  desecration  of  the  tumulus,  by  this  display  of  bones  and  relics  ^o  the 
gaze  of  the  white  race,  that  he  became  furious  and  unmanageable  ;  his 
friends  and  interpreters  had  \o  force  him  out,  to  prevent  his  assassinating 
tk  guide^;  and  soon  afrer  he  drowned  his  senses  in  alcohol. 
Tbait  this  spot  was  a  very  ancient  point  of  settlement  by  the  hunter 
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lice  ID  the  Ohio  valley,  and  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  preieDt  led 
race  of  North  American  Indians,  on  the  arrival  of  whites  west  of  the 
Alleghanie8|  are  both  admitted  hcts ;  nor  would  the  historian  and  anti* 
quary  ever  have  busied  themselves  &rther  in  the  matter  had  not  the 
insert]^  stone  come  to  light,  in  the  year  1839.    I  was  informed,  yes- 
terday, that  another  inscription  stone  had  been  found  in  one  of  the 
smaller  mounds  on  these  flats,  about  five  years  ago,  and  have  obtaiocd 
data  sufficient  as  to  its  present  location  to  put  the  Ethnological  Society 
on  its  trace.    If,  indeed,  these  inscriptions  shall  lead  us  to  admit  th^ 
the  continent  was  visited  by  Europeans  prior  to  the  era  of  Colnmbus,  it 
is  a  question  of  very  high  antiquarian  interest  to  determine  who  tte 
visitors  were,  and  what  they  have  actually  left  on  record  in  these  antique 
tablets. 

I  have  only  time  to  add  a  single  additional  fact.  Among  the  artidei 
found  in  this  cluster  of  mounds,  the  greater  part  are  comihonplace,  in 
our  western  mounds  and  town  ruins.  I  have  noticed  but  one  which 
bears  the  character  of  that  unique  type  of  architecture  found  fay  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Mr.  Catherwood  in  Central  America  and  Yucatan.  With 
the  valuable  monumental  standards  of  comparison  fumbhed  by  theie 
gentlemen  before  me,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize,  in  an  ornamental 
stone,  found  in  one  of  the  lesser  mounds  here,  a  specimen  of  similar 
workmanship.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  hea^  feather-sculptured  orna- 
ments of  Yucatan — ^the  material  being  a  wax  yellow  sand-stone,  dark- 
ened by  time.  I  have  taken  such  notes  and  drawings  of  the  objecti 
above  referred  to,  as  will  enable  me,  I  trust,  in  due  time,  to  give  a  cos* 
nected  account  of  them  to  our  incipient  society. 


IV. 

Massilloit,  Ohio,  August  27th,  1843. 
SiNCB  my  last  letter  I  have  traversed  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  stage,  to 
this  place.  In  coming  op  the  Virginia  banks  of  the  Ohio  from  Mounda- 
ville,  I  passed  a  monument,  of  simple  construction,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  Captain  Furman  and  twenty-one  men,  who  were  killed  bj 
the  Indians,  in  1777,  at  that  spot.  They  had  been  out,  from  the  fort  at 
Wheeling,  on  a  scouting  party,  and  were  waylaid  at  a  pass  called  the 
narrows.  The  Indians  had  dropped  a  pipe  and  some  trinkets  in  the 
path,  knowing  that  the  white  men  would  pick  them  up,  and  look  at 
them,  and  while  the  latter  were  grouped  together  in  this  act,  they  fired 
and  killed  every  man.  The  Indians  certainly  fought  hard  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  valley,  aiming,  at  all  times,  to  make  up  by  stratagem  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers.    I 'doubt  whether  there  is  in  the  histoiy  of  tha 
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sift 

•pread  of  dTflinCioD  ofw  the  woiM  m  tiwttU«  sd  rife  widi  fiutiiMi 
•dyentare,  mmmen  and  muder,  •■  .%e  ^illey  of  Uie  Ohio  mciA  tht 
fountry  west  of  the  AUegfaony  geaenll^'  preoented  belw^co  tk«  bit'iik* 
ing  oat  of  the  Americoa  levolotioii,  in  ^TS,  aod  tiM  dote  of  ike  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1838.  The  trae  eia,  in  fact,  begins  with  ike  Flt^nck  war^ 
in  1744,  and  tenninatet  witk  the  Florida  wafi  ike  preacal  year«  A 
woric  on  this  subject,  drawn  from  aothenlic  sources,  and  writlen  wilh 
spirit  and  talent,  woald  be  read  with  avidity  and  possess  a  penaansnt 
interest 

■  The  &ce  of  the  coontry,  from  the  Ohio  opposite  Wheeling  to  Ike 
waters  of  the  Tuscarawas,  the  north  fork  of  the  Mutkingum,  is  a  series 
of  h^  rolling  ri<%es  and  knolls,  up  and  down  which  the  stage  travels 
dowly.  Yet  this  section  is  fertile  and  well  cultivaietl  in  wheat  and 
com,  particulariy  the  latter,  which  looks  well.  This  land  cannot  Im 
purchased  under  forty  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Much  of  it  waa  originally 
bought  for  seventy-five  cents  per  acre.  It  was  over  this  high,  wavy  lancl| 
that  the  old  Moravian  miuionary  road  to  Gnadenhutten  rani  and  I  pur- 
sued it  to  within  six  miles  of  the  latter  place.  You  will  recollect  this 
bcality  as  the  scene  of  the  infamous  murder,  by  Williamson  ami  his 
party,  of  the  non*resisting  Christian  Delawares  under  the  ministry  of 
Heckewelder  and  Ziesberger. 

On  the  Stillwater,  a  bianch  of  the  Tuscarawas,  wc  first  come  to  level 
lands,  lliis  stream  waa  noted,  in  early  days,  for  its  beaver  and  irtlntr 
furs.  The  last  beaver  seen  here  was  shot  on  its  banks  twslvo  yi«srs 
ago.  It  had  three  legs,  one  having  probably  been  caught  in  a  trap  or 
been  bitten  off.  It  is  known  that  not  only  the  beaver,  but  the  otifffy 
wolf  and  fox,  will  bite  off  a  foot,  to  escape  the  iron  jsws  of  a  Imp*  II 
has  t>een  said,  but  I  know  not  on  what  good  authorityi  thai  iim  ham 
will  do  the  same. 

We  first  struck  the  Ohk>  canal  at  Dover.  It  is  in  «rv«fry  ftm^.i  a 
well  constructed  work,  with  sohstantiai  locks,  eulv^rrts  aod  VM^ItiHs,  || 
b  fifty  fifct  wi«le  at  the  top,  and  is  more  than  ad^oal^  Utr  all  pr^^A'fyl 
purposes.  It  porraes  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  np  Ut  Wt"  mtwiftHf 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Cuyalnifa«  ^h^tm  ^/oiM  h  at  i'l^v«<« 
land.  «Towns  and  viDag«s  have  sprang  op  ti!^^  fU  I^Mfcs,  ^tt^^f*'  l#*^^«) 
there  was  n  wihleraeas.  XoihiBg  aau^^  lima  iMbi/fA'^f*^  m^  #f^^  ^hn*9 
the  town  of  Zoar,  wfaidb  m  exdassv^  sHdM  ^^  r^^ffmm  'thff*t 
seems  aoaietUag  of  the  pvindpkss  ^  wmf^Mpm  ^f^.  '4  0^  MUtM^  ^ 
the  age-^-in  ils  large  aad  nsisfe  Vmm  i0H9^^  \^A^^  He/. «  Mv^  %  4^  h^A 
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One  of  the  assistants  veiy  kindly  plucked  fiyr  me  tome  fine  fruit,  and 
Toluotarily  ofiered  it.  Zoar  b  quite  a  place  of  resort  as  m  ride  6x  tba 
neighboring  towns.  I  may  remark,  em  pa8$aUj  that  there  is  a  laige 
proportion  of  German  population  Uux>ughout  Ohio.  They  are  orderly, 
thrifty  and  industrious,  and  fall  readily  into  our  political  system  and 
habits.  Numbers  of  them  are  well  educated  in  the  German.  They 
embrace  Lutherans  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating. 

Among  the  towns  which  have  recently  sprung  up  on  the  line  of  ths« 
canal,  not  the  least  is  the  one  from  which  I  date  this  letter.  The  naoi  e 
of  *tfie  noted  French  divine  (Massillon)  wa»  affixed  to  an  uncultivatad 
spot,  by  some  Boston  gentlemen,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  yean  ap. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving,  city-iooLing,  business  places  in  tbe 
interi%r  of  Ohio.  In  the  style  of  its  stores,  mills  and  architecture,  it 
reminds  Alie  visitor  of  that  extraordinary  growth  and  spirit  which  marked 
the  earlv  years  of  the  building  of  Rochester.  It  numbers  churches  for 
Episcopa^fins,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  and  also  Ln- 
therans  and  Romanists.  About  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour  can  be 
turned  out  f>er  diem,  by  its  mills.  It  is  in  the  greatest  wheat-growing 
county  inphid  (Stark),  but  is  not  tbe  county-seat,  which  is  at  CanUNi- 
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V. 


'^  Detroit,  Sept.  15th,  I9l3. 

'  In  passing  from  tbe  interior  of  Ohio  toward  Lake  Erie,  the  &ce  of  the 
country  exhibits,  in  the*  increased  size  and  number  of  its  boulder  stones, 
evidences  of  the  approairh  of  the  traveller  toward  those  localities  of 
sienites  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  these  erratic  blocks  and 
water- wofn  masses  appear  to  have  been,  in  a  remote  age  of  our  planet, 
removed.  The  soil  in  this  section  has  a  freer  mixture  of  the  broken 
down  slates,  of  which  portions  are  still  in  place  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  '-result  is  a  clayey  soil,  less  favorable  to  wheat  and  Indian 
conb  We  came  down  the  cultivated  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and 
reached  the  banks  of  the  lake  ut  the  6ne  town  of  Cleveland,  which  is 
plevated  a  hundred  feet,  or  more,  above  it,  and  commands  a  very  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake,  the  harbor  and  its  ever-busy  shipping.  A  day 
was  employed,  by  stage,  ia  this  section  of  my  tour,  and  the  next  carried 
me,  by  steamboat,  to  this  ancient  French  capital.  Detroit  has  many 
interesting  historical  associations,  anft  appears  destined,  when  its  railroad 
is  finished,  to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  for  travellers  to  Chicago  and  tbe 
Mississippi  valley.    -As  my  attention  has,  however,  been  mora  takes 
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op,  OD  mj  WSJ,  with  the  past  than  the  pRaeot  ud  fintBie  condltioa  of 
the  West,  the  chief  intereit  which  the  wakt  hm  enritrd  mmt  mtrt  infily 
arise  from  the  same  sooree. 

Ifichigan  comiects  ikuXm  its  aaftiqaanaB  icatuies  with  that  chane* 
trr  of  pseodo-ciTilisatioD,  or  »»«*«^'»«^  harfaariaaisii,  of  which  the  works 
«iid  moands  and  drcomvailatiooa  at  Giafe  Creek  Flats,  at  Marietta,  aft 
CircleTille  and  other  well  kaowa  poiots,  aie  eridencea.     That  this 
improred  conditioii  of  the  hmrter  state  had  an  aadeat  hot  partial  co»> 
^  nectioa  with  the  earij  drilisatioa  of  Europe,  apptais  aow  to  be  a  lair  * 
'inference,  from  the  inscribed  stone  of  Giave  Creek,  and  other4racea  of 
^Eoropean  arts,  Aeorered  of  hie.    b  is  also  evident  that  the  eenlral 
American  type  of  the  civilisation,  or  rather  advance  to  civilisation,  of  the 
red  race,  reached  this  length,  and  finally  went  down,  with  its  gross  idol- 
atry and  horrid  rites,  and  was  merged  in  the  better  known  and  stilLex* 
isting  form  of  the  honter  state  which  was  ibond,  respectively^  by  Oibot, 
Cartier,  Verrezaoi,  Hodson,  and  others,  who  first  dropped  anchgr  on  onr 
eottsts.  ,    • 

There  is  strong  evidence  fiimished  by  a  sorvey  of  the  western  coon- 
try  that  the  teocalli  type  of  the  Indian  civilisation,  so  to  call  it,  devel* 
oped  itself  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Tennessee  and  Yuiginia,  west 
tod  north-westwardly  across  the  sources  of  the  Wabash,  the  Muskiog* 
am  and  other  streams,  toward  Lake  Michigan  and  the  borders  of  Wis* 
conmn  territory.    Tbe  chief  evidences  of  it,  in  Michi^pn  and  Indianai 
consist  of  a  remarkable  series  of  corioos  garden  bedsj  or  accuiotely  far- 
rowed fields,  the  perfect  outlines  of  wbich  have  beeir  preserved  by  the 
grass  of  the  oak  openings  and  prairies,  and  even  amoi^  4he*heaviest  for* 
ests.    These  remains  of  an  ancient  cultivation  have  attracted  much  atten* 
tion  froo  observiof  settlers  on  the  Elkhart,  the  St  Joseph^,  the  Kala* 
mazoo  and  Grand  river  of  Michigan     I  possess  some  drawings  of  tbese 
anomalous  remains  of  by-gone  industry  Uk  the  hunter  race,  taken  in  for* 
mer  years,  which  are  quite  remarkable.     It  is  Worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  no  laige  tumuli,  or  teocalli,  exist  nn  this  particular  portion  of  the 
West,  the  ancient  population  of  which  may  tberefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  borderers,  or  frontier  bands,  who  resorted  to  the  Ohio  valley 
as  their  capital,  or  place  jof  annual  visitation.     All  ^he  mounds  scattered 
through  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  are  mere  barrows,  or  re* 
positories  of  the  dead,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  erected  posterior  to  • 
the  fidl  or  decay  of  the  gross  idol  worship  and  the  offer  of  human  sacri* 
fice.     I  have,  within  a  day  or  two,  received  a  singular  implement  or  or* 
nament  of  stone,  of  a  crescent  shape,  from  Oakland,  in  this  State,  which  . 
connects  the  scattered  and  out-lying  remains  of  the  smaller  moundS| 
and  traces  of  ancient  agricultural*labor,  with  the  antiquities  of  Graro 
Cranklhis 


«• 


•% 
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VI. 


Detroit,  Sept  leth,  1848. 

The  antiqaitief  of  Wettem  America  ere  to  be  judged  of  hj  kM^ 
ed  and  diajointed  discoveriei,  which  are  often  made  at  widely  distail 
pomU  and  spread  orer  a  veiy  extensile  area.  The  labor  of  comparina 
and  discnmiaation  of  the  leTeral  eras  which  the  objects  of  these  discor- 
eries  establish,  is  increased  by  this  difihsion  and  discooneetion  of  the 
times  and  places  of  their  occoitencei  and  is,  more  than  all,  perhapa,  hin- 
dered and  put  back  by  the  eventual  carelessness  of  the  disooTereia,  sal 
the  final  loss  or  mutilation  of  the  articles  disclosed.  To  remedy  this  erfl, 
every  discovery  made,  however  apparently  unimportant,  should  in  tbii 
era  of  the  diamal  and  periodical  press  be  put  on  record,  and  the  obfedi 
themselves  be  either  carefully  kept,  or  given  to  some  public  SGintifie  in- 
stitution. 

An  Indian  chief  called  the  Black  Elagle,  of  river  Au  Sables  (MichigHi), 
discovered  a  curious  antique  pipe  of  Etruscan  ware,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
Thunder  Bay.  This  pipe,  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  is  as  remark* 
aUe  for  its  form  as  for  the  character  of  the  earthenware  ftom  which  it 
is  made,  differing  as  it  does  so  entirely  from  the  coarse  earthen  pots  and 
vessels,  the  remains  of  which  are  scattered  so  generally  throughout 
North  America.  The  form  is  semi-circular  or  horn-shaped,  with  a  qna- 
drangular  bowl,  and  having  impressed  in  the  ware  ornaments  at  each  ai^e. 
I  have  never  before,  indeed,  seen  any  pipes  of  Indian  manufacture  of 
baked  clay,  or  earthenware,  such  articles  being  generally  carved  out  of 
steatite,  indurated  clays,  or  other  soft  mineral  substances.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  pipe  that  it  was  smoked  from  the  small  end,  which  is  rounded 
Ant  the  purpose  of  putting  it  between  the  lips,  without  the  interventioa 
of  a  stem. 

The  discoverer  told  me  that  he  had  taken  it  firom  a  very  antique  grave. 
A  large  hemlock  tree,  he  said,  had  been  blown  down  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  tearing  up,  by  its  roots,  a  large  mass  of  earth.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  thus  made  he  discovered  a  grave,  which  contained  a  vase, 
out  of  which  he  took  the  pipe  with  some  other  articles.  The  vase,  he 
said,  was  broken,  so  that  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  bringing  nway.  The 
ether  articles  he  described  as  bones. 

Some  time  since  I  accompanied  the  chief  Kewakonce,  to  get  an  an- 
cient clay  pot,  such  as  the  Indians  used  when  the  Europeana  arrived  on 
the  continent  He  said  that  he  had  discovered  two  such  pota,  in  an  en- 
tire slate,  in  a  cave,  or  crevice,  on  one  of  the  roel^  islets  eatendiag 
north  of  Point  Tessalon,  which  ia  the  northern  cape  of  the  eniinnee  ef 
the  Straits  9f  St  Mary's  into  Lake  Huron.  From  this  localilgr  he  hai 
removed  one  of  them,  and  concealed  it  at  a  distant  point    Welnfrilal 
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in  canoei.  We  landed  on  the  Bortheni  Aon  of  the  krge  island  of  St 
Joneph,  which  occupies  the  jaws  of  those  expanded  straits.  He  led  me 
up  an  elevated  ridge,  oofeied  with  fiwest,  and  along  a  winding  narrow 
path,  conducting  to  some  old  Indian  comfidds.  All  at  once  he  stopped 
in  this  path.  ^  We  are  now  Toy  near  it,"  he  said,  and  stood  still,  look* 
ing  toward  the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  it,  heneath  a  decayed  trunk. 
He  did  not,  at  last,  appear  to  be  willii^  to  risk  hb  luck  in  life— such  is 
Indian  superstition — by  being  the  sctual  discorerer  of  this  object  of  yene« 
ration  to  a  white  man,  but  allowed  me  to  make,  or  rather  completOi  the 
le-discovery. 

With  the  exception  of  being  cracked,  this  vessel  is  entire.  It  oorreso 
ponds,  in  material  and  character,  with  the  fragments  of  pottery  usually 
found.  It  is  a  coarse  ware,  tempered  with  quartz  or  (eld-spar,  and  such 
ss  would  admit  a  sudden  fire  to  be  built  around  it.  It  is  some  ten  inches 
is  diameter,  tulip-shaped,  with  a  bending  lip,  and  without  supports  be- 
neath. It  was  evidently  used  as  retorts  in  a  sand  bath,  there  being  no 
contrivance  for  suspending  it  I  hare  forwarded  this  curious  relic  entire 
to  the  city  for  examination.  I  asked  the  chief  who  presented  it  to  mSi 
and  who  is  a  man  of  good  sense^  well  acquainted  with  Indian  traditionS| 
how  long  it  was  since  such  vessels  had  been  used  by  his  ancestors.  He 
lefdied,  that  he  was  the  seventh  generation,  in  a  direct  line,  since  the 
IVench  had  finrt  arrrived  in  the  lakes. 


VH 

Dktboit,  Sept  16th|  1949. 

TnERE  was  found,  in  an  island  at  the  west  extremity  of  Lake  Haron^ 
an  ancient  repository  of  human  bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  |ath* 
ered  horn  their  first  or  ordinary  place  of  sepulture,  and  placifd  in  tliis 
rude  inaosoleum.  The  island  is  ealXed  Isle  Ronde  by  the  French,  sml  is 
of  small  dimensions,  although  it  has  a  rocky  basis  and  affords  suKsr  rr»a« 
pie  and  other  trees  of  the  hard  wood  species.  This  repository  wum  Arsi 
disclosed  by  th6  action  of  the  lake  against  a  diluvial  sb//re^  in  wh\rU  i\m 
bones  were  buried.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  veitebisi,  tll/isi,  ptpfiufm  ttf 
crania  and  other  bones  were  scattered  down  the  Mien  IjmiIi,  a#i/l  itttffmi 
to  denote  the  place  of  their  interment,  which  was  on  iim  mM9§^U9  tti  the 
plain.  Some  persons  supposed  that  the  leg  and  llMf(h  hffm§  titrm/Uiii  en 
nnusoal  length ;  but  by  placing  tbeos  Up  by  b«p  wHh  the  lif^  spirel* 
men,  this  opiaioa  was  not  snsfsingd. 

All  thfe  bmiri  hnii  hrf  |dni  id  hw^ittmsMy  Ihttf  wttf  tmu^m^  \n 
order,inawide|^BsreyortBcadi.  Cm09mf%»ikmmmAfm^ymi4iimf9^ 
lent  tribes  of  fed  mm.  flbe  sirslrtons  wene  laid  ttmlk  anJ  mmA$,    ImIM 
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several  of  the  most  aged  Indian  chie&  in  that  vicinity  for  informatioo  re* 
specting  these  bones— by  what  tribe  they  had  been  deposited,  and  why 
they  had  been  laid  north  and  south,  and  not  east  and  west,  as  they  uiu* 
formly  bury.  But,  with  the  usual  result  as  to  early  Indian  traditioiu^ 
they  had  no  information  to  offer.  Chusco,  an  old  Ottawa  prophet,  since 
dead,  remarked  that  they  were  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Indian  booei 
found  in  the  caves  on  the  island  of  Micliilimackinac. 

In  a  small  plain  on  the  same  island,  near  the  above  repository,  is  a  los^ 
abandoned  Indian  burial-ground,  in  which  the  interments  are  made  inthe 
ordinary  way.  This,  I  understood  from  the  Indians,  is  of  the  era  of  the 
occupation  of  Old  Mackinac,  or  Peekwutinong,  as  they  ccmtinue  to  csQ 
it — a  place  which  has  been  abandoned  by  both  whites  and  Indians,  lol- 
diers  and  missionaries,  about  seventy  years.  I  caused  excavations  to  be 
made  in  these  graves,  and  found  their  statements  to  be  generally  veriM 
by  the  character  of  the  articles  deposited  with  the  skeletons;  at  imt 
they  were  all  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  discovery  of  this  part  of  the  coot- 
try  by  the  French.  There  were  found  the  oxydated  remains  of  the  bmi 
mountings  of  a  chiers  fusil,  corroded  fire  steels  and  other  steel  imple- 
ments, Vermillion,  wampum,  and  other  cherished  or  valued  articles.  I 
sent  a  perfect  skull,  taken  from  one  of  these  graves,  to  Dr.  Morton,  the 
author  of  "  Crania,''  while  he  was  preparing  that  work.  No  Indissi 
have  resided  on  this  island  within  the  memory  of  any  white  man  or  la* 
dian  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  An  aged  chief  whom  I  intenogited, 
called  Saganosh,  who  has  noW'  been  dead  some  five  or  six  years,  told  me 
that  he  was  a  small  boy  when  the  present  settlement  on  the  island  d 
Michilimackinac  was  commenced,  and  the  English  first  took  post  there, 
and  began  to  remove  their  cattle,  &c.,  from  the  old  fort  on  the  peninsuli, 
and  it  was  about  that  time  that  the  Indian  village  of  Minnisains,  or  Isle 
Ronde,  was  abandoned.  It  had  before  formed  a  link,  as  it  were,  in  the 
traverse  of  this  part  of  the  lake  (Huron)  in  canoes  to  old  Mackinac. 

The  Indians  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  post. to  the  island  of  Michili- 
mackinac, and  threatened  the  troops  who  were  yet  in  the  field.  They 
had  no  cannon,  but  the  commanding  officer  sent  a  vessel  to  Detroit  for 
one.  This  vessel  had  a  quick  trip,  down  and  up,  and  brought  op  t 
gun,  which  was  fired  the  evening  she  came  into  the  harbor.  This  pro* 
duc^  an  impression.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  to  fix  the  date  of  tUi 
transfer  of  posts,  and  think  it  was  at  or  about  the  opening  of  the  era  of  die 
American  revolution,  at  which  period  the  British  garrison  did  not  feel 
itself  safe  in  a  m^re  stockade  of  timber  on  the  main  shore.  This  slsck- 
ade,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  fort,  had  not  been  burned  on  the  laki^ 
of  it,  by  surprise,  and  the  massacre  of  the  English  troops  by  the  Indies^ 
during  Pontiae's  war.  This  massacre,  it  will  be  recoUected|  was  hi  IW 
—twelve  jeaiB  befim  the  opening  of  Iha  American  wttw 
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VIII. 


Dbtroit,  Oct.  131h,  1843. 

The  so-called  copper  rock  of  Lake  Superior  was  brought  to  this  place, 
A  day  or  two  since,  in  a  vessel  from  Sault  Ste-Marie,  having  been  trans* 
ported  from  its  original  locality,  on  the  Ontonagon  river,  at  no  small  labor 
and  expense.  It  is  upwards  of  tWenty-three  years  since  I  first  visited 
this  remarkable  specimen  of  native  copper,  in  the  forests  of  Lake  Supe* 
lior.  It  has  been  somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  weight,  in  the  mean- 
time, by  visitors  and  travellers  in  that  remote  quarter ;  but  retains,  very 
well,  lis  original  character  and  general  features. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  re-examination  of  it  in  a  store,  in  one  of 
the  main  streets  of  this  city,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  present 
proprietor,  who  designs  to  exhibit  it  to  the  curious.  Its  greatest  length 
k  four  feet  six  inches  ;  its  greatest  width  about  four  feet ;  its  maximum 
thickness  eighteen  inches.  These  are  rough  measurements  with  the  rule. 
It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  malleable  copper,  and  bears  striking 
marks  of  the  visits  formerly  paid  to  it,  in  the  evidences  of  portions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  cut  off.  There  are  no  scales  in  the  city 
large  enough,  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  weight,  and  of 
thus  terminating  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  several  estimates  here- 
tofore made.  It  has  been  generally  estimated  here,  since  its  arrival,  to 
weigh  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  or  about  three  and  a  half 
tons,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  known  and  described  specimen  of  native 
copper  on  the  globe.  Rumors  of  a  larger  piece  in  South  America  ara 
apocryphal. 

The  acquisition,  to  the  curious  and  scientific  world,  of  this  extraordi- 
nary mass  of  native  metal  is  at  least  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
copper-mining  mania  which  carried  so  many  adventurers  northward,  into 
the  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  past  summer  (1843).  The  person  who 
has  secured  this  treasure  (Mr.  J.  Eldred)  has  been  absent,  on  the  busi- 
ness, since  early  in  June.  He  succeeded  in  removing  it  from  its  diluvial 
bed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  a  car  and  sectional  railroad  of  two  links, 
formed  of  timber.  The  motive  power  was  a  tackle  attached  to  trees, 
which  was  worked  by  men,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  of  whom  were 
employed  upon  it.  These  rails  were  alternately  moved  forward,  as  the 
car  passed  from  the  hindmost. 

In  this  manner  the  rock  was  dragged  four  miles  and  a  half,  across  a 
rough  country,  to  a  curve  of  the  river  below  its  falls,  and  below  the 
junction  of  its  forks,  where  it  was  received  by  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  lake  shore.  At  this  point  it  was  put  on 
board  a  schooner,  and  taken  to  the  &lb,  or  Sault  Ste-Marie,  and  thenee* 
hafii^  been  transported  across  the  portage,  embarked  for  Detioit    ' 
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eDtira  distance  to  this  place  is  a  little  within  one  thousand  miles ;  ttoe 
hundred  and  twenty  of  which  lie  heyond  St.  Mary's. 

What  is  to  be  its  future  history  and  disposition  remains  to  be  seen.   It 

will  probably  find  its  way  to  the  museum  of  the  National  lns:itute  in  the 

^  new  patent  office  at  Washington.     This  would  be  appropriate,  and  K  is 

stated  that  the  authorities  have  asserted  their  ultimate  claim  to  it,  probably 

'  under  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  Fond  du  Lac,  of  the  5th  of  August, 

1826. 

I  hare  no  books  at  hand  to  refer  to  the  precise  time,  so  far  as  known, 
when  this  noted  ntass  of  copper  first  became  known  to  Europfsns. 
Probably  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  hare  elapsed.  Marquette,  and  bit 
devoted  companion,  passed  up  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  about  1668, 
which  was  several  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  that 
eminent  missionary,  by  the  way  of  the  Wisconsin.  From  the  letters  of 
D'Ablon  at  Sault  Ste-Marie,  it  appears  to  have  been  known  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  La  Salle.  These  allusions  will  be  sufficient  to  show  thtt  the 
rock  has  a  historical  notoriety.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  a  specimen  which 
is,  both  mineralogically  and  geologically,  well  worthy  of  national  pre- 
servation. 

It  is  clearly  a  boulder,  and  bears  marks  of  attrition  fioom  the  aetios 
of  water,  on  some  parts  of  its  rocky  surface  as  well  as  Ihe  metaHie 
portions.  A  minute  mineralogical  examination  and  description  of  it  trn 
required.  The  adhering  rock,  of  which  there  is  less  now  than  in  1820, 
is  apparently  serpentine,  in  some  parts  steatiti^,  whereas  the  copper  ores 
of  Keweena  Point  on  that  lake,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  amygdaloidi 
and  greenstones  of  the  trap  formation.  A  circular  depression  of  optque 
crystalline  quartz,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-geode,  exists  in  one  face  of  it; 
other  parts  of  the  mass  disclose  the  same  mineral.  Probably  300  lbs.  of 
the  metal  have  been  hacked  off,  or  detached  by  steel  chisels,  since  it  htf 
been  known  to  the  whites,  most  of  this  within  late  years. 


IX. 

Detroit,  Oct.  16th,  184a 
m  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  West, 
there  is  no  object  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  upper  lakes  of 
more  prospective  importance  than  the  improvement  of  the  delta,  or  flsti 
of  "the  St.  Clair.  It  is  here  that  the  only  practicsd  impediment  occurs  to 
the  passage  of  heavy  shipping,  between  BufiSUo  and  Chicago.  Tbis 
delta  is  formed  by  deposits  at  the  point  of  dischaige  of  the  river  St  Chir, 
ioto  Lake  St.  Clairt  and  occurs  at  the  estimated  distsuiee  of  abovt  liM^- 
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fix  miles  abore  the  city.  TV*  flats  are  ^D-chaped,  and  sfvead,  I  an 
iocHiied  to  think,  upward  of  fifteca  inHea,  on  the  hae  of  their  greateal 
expanaioQ. 

There  are  three  priocipal  chaniM4s,  besides  sob-channels,  which  gutj 
t  depth  of  from  four  to  six  fathcirs  to  the  Terj  point  of  their  exit  into 
the  lake,  where  there  is  a  bar  in  each.  This  bar,  as  is  shown  by  tho 
chart  of  a  survey  made  by  officers  Macomb  and  Warner,  of  the  topogra* 
phical  engineers,  in  lS42,i8  very  similar  to  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the 
upper  lake  rivers,  and  appeals  to  be  susceptible  of  removal,  or  improTa* 
ment,  by  similar  means.  The  north  channel  carries  nine  feet  of  water 
orer  this  bar,  the  present  season,  and  did  the  same  in  1842,  and  is  the 
one  exclusively  used  by  vessels  and  steamboats.  To  the  latter  this  tor* 
liious  channel,  which  is  above  ten  miles  farther  round  than  the  middle 
channel,  presents  no  impediment,  besides  the  intricacies  of  the  bar^  but 
increased  distance. 

It  is  otherwise,  and  ever  must  remain  so,  to  vessels  propelled  by  sails 

Such  vessels,  coming  up  with  a  fair  wind,  fmd  the  bend  so  acute  and 

involved  at  Paint  aux  Chenes^  at  the  head  of  this  channel,  as  to  bring  tlia 

wind  directly  ahead.     They  are,  consequently,  compelled  to  cast  anchoTi 

and  await  a  change  of  wind  to  turn  this  point.     A  delay  of  eight  or  t«ii 

days  in  the  upward  passage,  is  not  uncommon  at  this  place.     (*ould  tha 

bar  of  the  middle  channel,  which  is  direct,  be  improved,  the  saving  la 

both  time  and  distance  above  indicated  would  be  made.      This  is  an 

object  of  public  importance,  interesting  to  all  the  lake  States  ami  Territo* 

lies,  and  would  constitute  a  subject  of  useful  consideration  for  (kh^ 

gress.      Every  year  is  adding  to  the  number  and  mzs  of  imt  \nk^ 

Teasels.    The  rate  of  increase  which  doubles  our  populaiif/a  \n  a  %t^*fn 

number  of  years  must  also  increase  the  lake  tonnage,  wftA  uM  mw 

motives  for  the  improvement  of  its  naviga'vioo. 

Besides  the  St.  Cbir  delta,  I  know  of  no  othrr  myttAtfh^^  \n  \\m 
channel  itself,  throughout  the  great  line  of  straits  b^w«(^^  ihtttaUt  «f^| 
Chicago,  which  pnid*3ce  and  good  seanonthip,  wtA  wHI  tfm^i  f^n^hf 
may  not  ordinarily  xr-joanL  The  rapidsal  BMk  KfttM^  <vi^^  s^/  If^fHt- 
dible,have  kwig  been  :  bviated  bjr  the  caoAi  dacr#.  T*^  ^#a#^#  ^4  lf*^^rM 
hare  b^n  well  sur/e^cd,  and  aSyri  a  i«]^,  asrr>]^a^  ^.Wm^;  **  alt 
times.  The  rapsii  tl  Ije  Iwad  of  li^  trr»t  5fc.  C.^^  Mf.  t^^M  Uyf^rff, 
Wve  a  5ufScieocT  of  witer  Jb*  T««da  f4  ti^,  h^^j^  ^.io^,  A^  ^/ffif 
require  a  fiiir  wiad  ^  J-jw  asoeaS. 

The  straits  of  Mkiilbuadkiisas  ar*  v»>-r*»{  flo  ^^^  w  *iv*  mrff.^  in^t/^^f 
Irrel  a»  Lakes  Hjroa  ami  YLfJiijipa^,  ixui  vu/  y^^^M  fA^  ^fv^ftt^hijm 
tf  a  current  *frj:ia^  ease  «r  is  esc,  A  ^jinyi\a»i'A  »/'a  ••>:^*«>  W'»#  ^4  ffi^ 
frmtOtm  of  wai-v  6nnm  spf  wja^  JSmtii  ar%  tM  <t*t^  m^4ifft^t/4  vw 
thm  ■  jlia^dbigj  far  «f  iniiattf  jaiae  amr'.i^^is^  «Wi  m  Mf /^  ^  id 

if  w  iT^tiig  iwsa  jtaft  W»  fait  dm4  Urn  Us  t^4 
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•f  the  Atlantic.  When  this  line  of  commerce  requires  to  be  divette 
north,  through  the  straits  of  St.  Mary's  into  Lake  Superior,  a  period  n| 
idly  approaching,  a  short  canal  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  will  be  requiifi 
at  the  Sault  Ste-Marie,  and  some  excavation  made,  so  as  to  permit  fei 
wdB  of  heavy  tonnage  to  cross  the  bar  in  Lake  Greorge  of  those  struti. 


X. 

DuNDAS,  Canada  West,  Oct.  26th,  1843. 

FoRTUXATELT  for  the  study  of  American  antiquities  the  aboriginci 
have,  from  the  earliest  period,  practised  the  interment  of  their  amiy 
utensils  and  ornaments,  with  the  dead,  thus  furnishing;  evidence  of  the  pu^ 
ticular  state  of  their  skill  in  the  arts,  at  the  respective  eras  of  their  history. 
To  a  people  without  letters  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  better  in- 
dex than  such  domestic  monuments  furnish, to  detennine  these  eras;  and 
it  is  hence  that  the  examination  of  their  mounds  and  burial-placei 
assumes  so  important  a  character  in  the  investigation  of  history.  Her^ 
tofore  these  inquiries  have  been  confined  to  portions  of  the  contiiMift 
aouth  and  west  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  bvt 
the  advancing  settlements  in  Cabada,  at  this  time,  are  beginning  to  fr 
close  objects  of  this  kind,  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  of  inquiry. 
"^'•I  had,  yesterday,  quite  an  interesting  excursion  to  one  of  these  ancieat 
pAces  of  sepulture  north  of  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  locality  ii 
in  the  township  of  Beverly,  about  twelve  miles  dislant  from  Daodai 
The  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McMurrr/,  had  kindly  mak 
arrangements  for  my  visit.  We  set  out  at  a  very  €:icly  hour,  on  hone- 
back,  the  air  being  keen,  and  the  mud  and  water  in  the  roaJ  so  com- 
pletely frozen  as  to  bear  our  horses.  We  ascended  the  mountain  aai 
passed  on  to  the  table  land,  about  four  miles,  to  the  house  of  a  worthy 
parishioner  of  Mr.  McM.,  by  whom  we  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  after 
giving  us  a  warm  breakfast,  he  took  us  on,  with  a  stout  team,  about  six 
miles  on  the  Guelph  road.  Divei^ing  from  this,  about  two  miles  to  the 
left,  through  a  heavy  primitive  fore.st,  with  occasional  clearincrs,  we  came 
to  the  spot.     It  is  in  the  6th  concession  of  Beverly. 

We  were  now  about  seventeen  miles,  by  the  road,  from  the  extreme 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  town  of  Hamilton,  Burlington  Bay;  aodoa 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  bright  and  busy  mill-stream  of  the  raliey 
of  Dundas.  As  this  part  of  the  country  is  yet  encumbered  with  den» 
and  almost  unbroken  masses  of  trees,  with  roads  unformed,  we  had  fre- 
quently to  inquire  our  way,  and  at  length  stopped  on  the  skirti  of  la 
^vated  beech  rid^^  upon  wnich  the  trees  ftood  af  hirge  and  thicMy  af 
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h  other  parts  of  the  forest  There  was  nothing  at  first  sight  to  hetoken 
that  the  hand  of  man  had  ever  been  exercised  there.  Yet  thi»  wootled 
ridge  embraced  the  locality  we  were  in  quest  of,  and  the  antiquity  of 
iDtennents  and  accum  .lations  of  human  bones  on  this  height  is  to  be 
iaferred,  from  their  occurrence  amidst  this  forest,  and  beneath  the  roots 
of  the  largest  trees. 

It  is  some  five  or  six  years  since  Ihc  discovery  was  made.     It  happened 
from  the  blowing  down  of  a  large  tree,  whose  roots  laid  bare  a  quantify 
of  hunian  bones.     Search  was  then  made,  and  has  been  renewed  at  sub« 
sequent  times,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  disclosure  of  human  ske- 
letons in  such  abundance  and  massive  quiintities  as  to  produce  astonish- 
ment.    This  is  the  characteristic  feature.     Who  the  people  were,  and 
bow  such  an  accumulation  should  have  occurred,  are  questions  which 
hmve  been  of\en  asked.     And  the  interest  of  the  scene  is  by  no  me<ins 
lessened  on  observing  that  the  greater  part  of  these  bones  are  deposited^ 
not  in  isolated  and  single  graves  as  the  Indians  now  bury,  but  in  wide 
and  long  trenches  and  rude  vaults,  in  which  the  skeletons  are  piled  lon- 
gitudinally upon  each  other.     In  this  respect  they  resemble  a  single  de- 
posit, mentioned  in  a  prior  letter,  as  occurring  on  lale  Ronde^  in  Lake 
Huron.     And  they  would  appear,  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter,  to  be 
R-interments  of  bodies,  after  the  flesh  had  decayed,  collected  from  their 
first  places  of  sepulture. 

No  one — not  the  oldest  inhabitant — remembers  the  residence  of  In- 
dians in  this  location,  nor  docs  there  appear  to  be  any  tradition  on  the 
■object.      It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  settlers  that  there  must 
have  been  a  great  battle  fought  here,  which  would  account  for  the  accu- 
mulation, but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be  sustained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  skulls,  which,  so  far  as  I  saw,  exhibit  no  marks  of  violence, 
fiesides,  there  are  present  the  bones  and  crania  of  women  and  childreD| 
with  implements  and  articles  of  domestic  use,  such  as  are  ordinarily  depo- 
sited with  the  dead.     The  supposition  of  pestilence,  to  account  for  the 
Mmnber,  is  subject  to  less  objection ;  yet,  if  admitted,  there  is  no  imagi- 
Sible  state  of  Indian  population  in  this  quarter,  which  could  have  pro- 
duced such  heaps.      The  trenches,  sojar  as  examined,  extend  over  the 
Mire  ridge.     One  of  the  transverse  deposits,  I  judged,  could  not  include 
fcn  than  fifteen  hundred  square  feet.     The  whole  of  this  had  been  once 
<!og  over,  in  sei^f'ch  of  curiosities,  such  as  pipes,  shells,  beads,  &c.,  of 
^hich  a  large  number  were  found.     Among  the  evidences  of  interments 
^«re  since  the  discovery  of  Canada,  were  several  brass  kettles,  in  one  of 
^hich  were  five  infant  skulls. 

Could  we  determine  accurately  the  time  required  for  the  growth  of  a 
"^ech,  or  a  black  oak,  as  they  are  found  on  these  deposits,  of  sixteen, 
-ighteen  and  twenty  inches  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  date  of  the 
4)aadoDmeDt  or  completion  of  the  interments  might  be  very  nearly  fixed. 
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The  Ume  of  the  growth  of  ihese  species  is,  probttblyi  mttch  less,  ii  Iht 
temperste  latitudes,  and  in  fertile  soils,  thao  is  conunooiy  supposed.  I 
am  iDplioed  to  think,  from  a  hasty  survey,  that  the  whole  deposit  is  ths 
result  of  the  slow  accumulation  of  both  ordinary  interment,  and  the  peri- 
odical deposit  or  re-interment  of  exhumed  bones  brought  from  contigiH 
ous  hunting  camps  and  villages.  To  this,  pestilence  has  probably  added. 
The  ridge  is  said  to  be  the  apex  or  highest  point  of  the  table  lands,  and 
would  therefore  recommend  itself,  as  a  place  of  general  interment,  to  the 
natives.  Bands,  who  rove  from  place  to  place,  and  often  capricioiislj 
abandon  their  hunting  villages,  are  averse  to  leaving  their  dead  in  such 
isolated  spots.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  which  must  have  afibdcd 
all  the  spontaneous  means  of  Indian  subsistence,  in  great  abundaooe. 
The  deer  and  bear,  once  very  numerous,  still  abound. 

We  passed  some  ancient  beaver  dams,  and  were  informed  that  the 
country  east  and  north  bears  similar  evideqces  of  its  former  occupation  by 
the  small  furred  animals*  The  occurrence  of  the  sugar  maple  sdib 
another  element  of  Indian  subsistence.  There  are  certain  enigmsticil 
walls  of  earth,  in  this  vicinity,  which  extend  several  miles  across  the 
country,  following  the  leading  ridges  of  land.  Accounts  vary  in  repie- 
senting  them  to  extend  from  five  to  eight  miles.  These  I  did  not  lee, 
but  learn  that  they  are  about  six  feet  high,  and  present  intervals  as  if  for 
gates.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  these  walls  were  constructed  for 
purposes  of  military  defence,  remote  as  they  are  firom  the  great  wateiSi 
and  aside  from  the  great  leading  war-paths.  It  is  far  more  probable  thit 
they  were  intended  to  intercept  the  passage  of  game,  and  compel  the  dm 
to  pass  through  these  artificial  defiles,  where  the  hunters  lay  in  wail  for 
them. 

Ancient  Iroquois  tradition,  as  preserved  by  Golden,  represents  thii 
section  of  Canada,  extending  quite  to  Three  Rivers,  as  occupied  bf 
the  Adirondacks  ;  a  numerous,  fierce,  and  warlike  race,  who  carried  (S 
a  determined  war  against  the  Iroquois.  The  same  race,  who  weie 
marked  as  speaking  a  different  type  of  languages,  were,  at  an  eariydaji 
called  by  the  French  by  the  general  term  of  Algonquins.  They  hid 
three  chief  residences  on  the  Utawas  and  its  sources,  and  retired  north- 
westwardly, by  that  route,  on  the  increase  of  the  Iroquois  power.  Who* 
ever  the  people  were  who  hunted  and  buried  their  dead  at  Beverly,  it  ii 
manifest  that  they  occupied  the  district  at  and  prior  to  the  era  of  tbedit- 
covery  of  Canada,  and  also  continued  to  occupy  it,  after  the  French  M 
Introduced  the  fur  trade  into  the  interior.  For  we  find,  in  the  mssufo^ 
tured  articles  buried,  the  distinctive  evidences  of  both  periods. 

The  antique  bone  beads,  of  which  we  raised  many,  in  jtfti,  withaaiii 
and  other  bones,  from  beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Grave  Creek  mound,  which  have  bees  '^ 
iMDperiy  called  ^  ivory.''    Amulets  d  bone  and  shell,  and  pipes  of  to 
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iCeaIhe  and  indonted  red  ehj,  are  ako  of  this  early  period,  and  are 
such  as  were  generally  made  and  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  European  wrought  wampum  or  seawan,  and  of  beads 
of  pcMTcelain  and  glass,  and  ornamented  pipes  of  coarse  pottery.  I  also 
examined  several  large  marine  shells,  much  corroded  and  decayed,  which 
had  been  brought,  most  probably,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 

Ha\ii^  made  such  excavations  as  limited  time  and  a  nngle  spade  would 
permit*  we  retraced  our  way  to  Dundas,  which  we  reached  after  nightfall, 
a  fittle  fis^gued,  but  well  rewarded  in  the  examination  of  an  object 
which  eoonects,  in  several  particulars,  the  antiquities  of  Canada  with  those 
of  tlie  Uniled  States.  ; 


> 


ERA  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DETROIT,  AND  THE 
STRAITS  BETWEEN  LAKES  ERIE  AND  HURON. 

The  following  papers,  rekiive  to  the  early  occupancy  of  these  stnitii 
were  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  public  archives  in  Paris,  by  Ges 
Cass,  while  he  exercised  the  functions  of  minister  at  the  court  of  Piaoee. 
The  first  relates  to  an  act  of  occupancy  made  on  the  banks  of  a  tributaij 
of  the  Detroit  river,  called  St.  Deny^s,  probably  the  river  Aux  Catutrdi, 
The  second  coincides  with  the  period  usually  assig^ned  as  the  origin  of  the 
post  of  Detroit.  The}'  are  further  valuable,  for  the  notice  which  is  inci- 
dentally taken  of  the  leading  tribes;  who  were  then  found  upon  these  straits. 

It  will  be  recollected,  in  perusing  these  documents,  that  Lia  Salle  bad 
passed  these  straits  on  his  way  to  "  the  Illinois,*'  in  1679,  that  is,  agki 
years  before  the  act  of  possession  at  St.  Deny's,  and  twenty^wo  yetn 
before  the  establishment  of  the  post  of  Detroit.  The  upper  lakes  had 
then,  however,  been  extensively  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  mif> 
sionories,  and  of  the  adventurers  in  tne  iur  trade.  Marquette,  accom- 
panied by  Alloez,  had  visited  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  1668, 
and  made  a  map  of  the  region,  which  was  published  in  the  Leitre$  EH' 
fiantea.  This  zealous  and  energetic  man  established  the  mission  of  St 
Ignace  at  Michilimackinac,  about  1669  or  1670,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, entered  the  upper  Mississippi,  from  the  Wisconsm.  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash,  was  established  in  1710  f  St.  Louis,  not  till  1763.t 

Canada,  7th  June,  1687. 
A  renewal  of  the  taking  possesnon  of  the  territory  vpon  the  Strtnts  [!)•- 
iivit]  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Httrouj  by  Sieur  de  la  Durantkaye 

Oliver  Morelj  liquerry^  Sieur  de  la  Duranthaye^  cofnmandani  in  the  nam 
of  the  King  of  the  Territory  of  the  OttawaSj  iHiojizis,  Poitawatamtti 
Sioux,  and  other  tribes  under  the  orders  of  Monsievr^  the  Marqmi  ii 
Denonsville,  Governor  General  of  New  France, 
This  day,  the  7th  of  June,  1687,  in  presence  of  the  RevM  Father  An- 

gelcran,  Head  of  the  Missions  with  the  Ottawas];  of  Michilimackinac,  the 

•  Nicollet's  Report.  t  Law's  Historical  Dii, 

I  This  is,  manifestly,  mn  error.  The  writer  of  this  act  of  possession  appean  ts 
have  mistaken  the  bank  of  the  $L  Marv*s,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Miami  of  tlM 
Lnkes,  in  the  Miami  country,  for  the  §ault  de  Ste-lVf  trie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  So- 
perior.  The  latter  position  Mras  occupied,  at  the  earliest  dates,  to  which  traditioD 
reaches,  by  a  branch  of  the  Al^nquin%  to  whom  the  French  gdiTe  the  name,  fioa 
the  fills  of  the  river  at  that  locality,  of  SanlteKx,  They  are  better  kaowo,  at  this  dij 
under  the  aame  of  Chippewat  and  Odjibwas. 
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Uiamis  of  Saolt  Ste-Marie,  the  Illinois,  and  Green  Bay,  and  of  the 
Sioux  of  Mons.  de  la  Forest,  formerly  commandant  of  Fort  St.  Louis  on 
Ihe  Illinois,  of  Mons.  de  Lisle,  our  Lieutenant,  and  of  Mons.  de  Beau* 
faui,  Lieutenant  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Straits  [Detroit]  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.     We  declare  to  all  whom  it  may  hereafter  con« 
eem,  that  we  have  come  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Deny's,  situat 
ed  three  leagues  from  Lake  EIrie,  in  the  Straits  of  the  said  Lakes  Erie 
and  Huron,  on  the  south  of  said  straits,  and  also  at  the  entrance  on  the 
north  side,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  we  re-take  possession 
of  the  said  posts,  established  by  Mons.  La  Salle  for  facilitating  the  voy« 
■ges  he  made  or  caused  to  be  made  in  vessels  from  Niagara  to  Michili- 
mackinac,  in  the  years  ••••••  at  each  of  which  we  have  caused  to 

be  set  tip  anew' a  staff,  with  the  arms  of  the  King,  in  order  to  make  the 
said  renewed  taking  possession,  and  ordered  several  cabins  to  be  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  French  and  the  Indians  of  the  Shawnees 
snd  Miamis,  who  had  long  been  the  proprietors  of  the  said  territory, 
but  who  had  some  time  before  withdrawn  from  the  same  for  their  greater 
advantage. 

The  present  act  passed  in  our  presence,  signed  by  our  hands,  and  by 
Rev.  Father  Angeleran,  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  by  MM.De  la  Forest, 
De  Lisle  and  De  Beauvais,  thus  in  the  original : 

Angeleran,  Jesuite. 

De  la  Duranthaye  [la  Gardner]. 

De  Beauvais,  and 

De  la  Forest. 

Compared  by  me  with  the  original  in  my  hands.  Councillor  Secretary 
ef  the  King,  and  Register  in  Chief  of  the  Royal  Council  at  Quebec,  sub- 
scribed, and  each  page  parapke. 

Collated  at  Quebec,  this  11th  September,  1712. 

[Signed],  Bron  et  Vandreotl. 

tkmoir  of  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe  CaMIaCy  relative  to  the  esiablishment  of 

Detroit^  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Marine^  \Atk  September^  1704  : 
Za  Mothe  Cadiilae  renders  an  account  of  his  conduct  relative  to  the  esta- 

bUshment  of  Detroit^  by  questions  and  answers.     It  is  the  MS,mster  who 

questions^  and  La  Mothe  who  answers : 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  1699  that  you  proposed  to  me  an  establbhment  in 
the  Straits  ivhich  separate  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  Huron  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  What  were  the  motives  which  induced  you  to  wish  to  fortify  a 
place  there,  and  make  an  establishment } 

A.  I  had  several.  The  first  was  to  make  a  strong  post,  which  should 
act  bo'suliject  to  the  revolutions  of  other  post8,.by  fixing  there  a  number 
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of  French  and  Savagf*fl,  in  order  to  carb  the  Iroquois,  who  had 
ly  annoyed  our  colonies  and  hindered  their  prosperity. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Quebec  to  go  to  Detroit  ^ 
A.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1701.  1  reached  Montreal  the  12tli, 
when  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  change.  *  •  *  *  1  It^ft  La  Chine  the  5di 
of  June  with  fifty  soldiers  and  fifty  Canadians — Messrs.  De  Fonty,  Cap- 
tain, Duque  and  Chacomach,  Lieutenants.  1  was  ordered  to  pass  by  ibe 
Grand  River  of  the  Ottawas,  notwithstanding  my  remonstrances.  1 
arrived  at  Detroit  the  24ik  July  and  fortified  m3'self  there  immcdiatfjy ; 
had  the  necessary  huts  made,  and  cleared  up  the  grounds,  preparatoiy  to 
its  being  sowed  in  the  autumn. 

Compare  these  data,  from  the  highest  sources,  with  the  Indian  tfa£« 
tion  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  French,  in  the  upper  lakes,  recorded  al 
page  107,  Ohbota,  No.  2. 


THE  CHOCTAW  INDIANS, 

The  Vtcktbmg  Scn/tas/  of  the  18th  ult.,  referring  to  this  tribe  d 
Indians,  has  the  following : — ^*^  llie  last  remnant  of  this  once  powerM 
tribe  are  now  crossing  our  ferry  on  their  way  to  their  new  homes  in  the 
far  West.  To  one  who,  like  the  writer,  has  been  familiar  to  their  broase 
inexpressive  faces  (rom  infancy,  it  brings  associations  of  peculiar  sadaea 
to  see  theni  bidding  here  a  last  farewell  perhaps  to  the  old  hills  which 
gave  birth,  and  are  doubtless  equally  dear  to  him  and  them  alike.  The 
first  playmates  of  our  infancy  were  the  young  Choctaw  boys  of  the  thfi 
woods  of  Warren  county.  Their  language  was  once  scarcely  less  fami- 
liar to  us  than  our  mother- English.  We  know,  we  think,  the  character 
of  the  Choctaw  well.  We  knew  many  of  their  present  stalwart  brares 
in  those  days  of  early  life  when  the  Indian  and  white  alike  forget  dis- 
guise, but  in  the  unchecked  exuberance  of  youthful  feeling  show  the  ml 
character  that  policy  and  habit  may  afterwards  so  much  conceal ;  sod 
we  know  that,  under  the  stolid  stoic  look  he  assumes,  there  is  buniogii 
the  Indian^s  nature  a  heart  of  fire  and  feeling,  and  an  all-obsenring  kees- 
ness  of  apprehension,  that  marks  and  remembers  everything  that  ocean, 
and  every  insult  he  receives.  Cunni-at  a  hah  !  They  are  going  avtj! 
With  a  visible  reluctance  which  nothing  has  overcome  bot  the  stfft 
necessity  they  feel  impelling  them,  they  have  looked  their  last  on  the 
graves  of  their  sires — the  scenes  of  their  youth — and  have  taken  np  their 
slow  toilsome  march,  with  their  household  gods  among  them,  to  their 
new  home  in  a  strange  land.  They  leave  names  to  many  of  oar  riren, 
towns  and  counties  ;  and  so  long  as  our  State  remains,  the  Cbodaw% 
who  once  owned  most  of  her  soil,  will  be  remembered." 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  CARTIER'S  VOYAGES  OP  DLSCOVEJIY 

AT  NORTH  AMERICA. 

FIRST  VOYAGE. 

FoRTT-Two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum* 
bus,  when  Jacques  Cartier  prepared  to  share  in  the  maratime  enterprise 
of  the  age,  by  visiting  the  coast  Cartier  u-as  a  native  of  Normandy,  and 
sailed  from  the  port  of  St.  Malo,  in  France,  on  the  20th  April,  1534.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  had  been  completed  13 
years  previous.  Cartier  had  two  small  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  and  61 
men  eac)).  The  cre\v|  took  an  oath,  before  sailing,  "  to  behave  them- 
selves truly  and  faithfully  in  the  service  of  the  most  christian  king,"  Fran- 
cis I.  After  an  unusually  prosperous  voyage  of  20  days,  he  made  cape 
^'Bitona  Vista"  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  states  to  be  in  north  latitude, 
48^  30^.  Here  meeting  with  ice,  he  made  the  haven  of  St.  Catherine's, 
where  he  was  detained  ten  days.  This  coast  had  now  been  known  sinco 
the  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  1497,  and  had  been  frequently  resorted  to,  by 
fishing  vessels.  Jean  Denis,  a  native  of  Rouen,  one  of  these  fishermen, 
is  said  to  have  published  the  first  chart  of  it,  in  1506.  Two  years  after 
wards,  Thomas  Aubert,  brought  the  first  natives  from  Newfoundland  to 
Paris,  and  this  is  the  era,  1508,  commonly  assigned  as  the  discovery  of 
Canada.  The  St  Lawrence  remained,  however,  undiscovered,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  thing  was  known,  beyond  a  general  and  vague  know- 
ledge of  the  coast,  and  its  islands.  The  idea  was  yet  entertained,  indeed, 
it  will  be  seen  by  subsequent  fact^,  that  America  was  an  island,  and  that  a 
passage  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  existed  in  these  latitudes. 

On  the  21st  May,  Cartier  continued  his  voyage,  sailing  "  north  and  by 
east"  from  cape  Buona  Vista,  and  reached  the  Isle  of  Birds,  so  called 
from  the  unusual  abundance  of  sea  fowl  found  there,  of  the  young  of 
which  the  men  filled  two  boats,  '<  so  that"  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
loumal,  "  besides  them  which  we  did  eat  fresh,  every  ship  did  powder 
and  sah  five  or  six  barrels."  He  also  observed  the  god  wit,  and  a  larger 
and  vicious  bird,  which  they  named  margaulx.  While  at  this  island, 
they  descried  a  polar  bear,  which,  in  their  presence  leapt  into  the  sea,  and 
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thils  escaped.  On  their  subsequent  passage  to  the  main  land,  thej 
again  encountered,  as  they  supposed,  the  same  animal  swimming  towards 
land.  l*hey  manned  their  bouts,  and  ^'  by  main  strength  overtook  her, 
whose  flesh  was  as  good  to  be  eaten,  as  the  flesh  of  a  calf  two  jean 
old."  This  bear  is  described  to  be,  ^'  as  large  as  a  cow,  and  as  white  as  a 
?wan.*' 

On  the  27th  he  reached  the  harbour  of  ^  Carpunt"  in  the  bay  **  Les 
Chastaux,"  latitude  51°,  where  he  was  constrained  to  lay  by,  on  accoQot 
of  the  accumulation  of  ice,  till  the  9th  of  June.  The  narrator  of  the  roj* 
age  takes  this  occasion  to  describe  certain  paits  of  the  coast  and  waters  of 
Newfoundland,  the  island  of  St  Catherinei  Blanc  Sablon,  Brest,  the  bid 
of  Birds,  and  a  numerous  group  of  Islands  called  the  IsKts.  But 
these  memoranda  are  not  connected  with  any  observations  or  discoverid 
of  importance.  Speaking  of  Bird  and  Bre^t  Islands,  he  says,  they  aflfoni 
"  great  store  of  god  wits,  and  crows,  with  red  beaks  and  red  feet,*'  wIm 
''  make  their  nests  in  holes  underground,  even  as  conies."  Near  this  lo- 
cality "  there  is  great  fishing." 

On  the  lOlh  June,  he  entered  a  port  in  the  newly  named  island  of 
Brest,  to  procure  wood  and  water.  Meantime,  boats  were  dispatched  to 
e.xplore  among  the  islands,  which  were  found  so  numerous  '<  that  it  was  not 
possible  they  might  be  told,  for  they  continued  alout  10  leagued  beyood 
the  said  port."  The  explorers  slept  on  an  island.  The  next  day  they 
continued  their  discoveries  along  the  coast,  and  having  passed  the  islands, 
found  a  haven,  which  they  named  St  Anthony:  one  or  two  leagues  be* 
yond,  they  found  a  small  river  named  St.  Servansport,  and  here  set  up  a 
cross.  About  three  leagues  further,  they  discovered  another  river,  of 
larger  size,  in  which  they  found  salmon,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  name 
of  St.  Jacques. 

While  in  the  latter  position,  they  descried  a  ship  from  Rochelle,  on  a 
fishing  voyage,  and  rowing  out  in  their  boats,  directed  it  to  a  port  near  at 
hand,  in  what  is  called  "  Jaques  Cartier's  Sound,"  "  which,"  adds  the  nar 
rator,  "  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  best,  in  all  the  world."  The  face  of  tba 
country  they  examined,  is,  however,  of  the  most  sterile  and  forbiddingcb&r* 
acter,  being  little  besides  ^^  stones  and  wild  crags,  and  a  place  flt  for  wiU 
beasts,  for  in  all  the  North  Island,"  he  continues,  *'  I  did  not  see  a  cart  load 
of  good  earth,  yet  went  I  on  shore,  in  many  places,  and  in  the  Island 
of  White  Sand,  (Blanc  Sablon,)  there  is  nothing  else  but  moss  and  small 
thorns,  scattered  here  and  there,  withered  and  dry.  To  be  short,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  land  that  God  allotted  to  Cain." 

Immediately  following  this,  we  have  the  first  description  of  the  natives. 
The  mftn  are  descrilied  as  being  ^^of  an  indiderent  good  stature  and  big- 
ness, but  wild  and  unruly.  They  wear  their  hair  tied  on  the  top,  like  a 
wreath  of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden  pin  within  it,  or  any  other  such  thing,  ifi* 
Head  of  a  nail,  and  withthem,  they  bind  certain  birds  feathers.    They  an 
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doched  with  beast  skiDS,  as  well  the  meD  as  women,  but  that  the  women  go 
somewhat  straiter  and  closer  in  their  garments,  than  the  men  do,  with  their 
waists  girded.  They  paint  themselves  with  certain  roan  colours ;  their 
boats  are  made  of  the  bark  of  birch  trees,  with  the  which  they  fish,  and  take 
great  store  of  seals.  And  as  far  as  we  coulJ  understand,  since  our  coming 
thither,  that  is  not  their  habitation,  but  they  come  from  the  main  land,  out  of 
keUer^  countries  to  catch  the  said  seals,  and  other  necessaries  for  their  lir- 

ing. 

From  this  exploratory  trip,  the  boats  returned  to  their  newly  named  bar* 
bour  of  Brest,  on  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  being  the  Sabbath,  service  was 
read,  and  the  next  day  Cartier  codtinued  his  voyage,  steermg  southerly, 
along  the  coast,  which  still  wore  a  most  barren  and  cheerless  aspect. 
Much  of  this  pnrt  of  the  narrative  is  taken  up  with  distances  and  sound* 
iogs,  and  the  naming  of  capes  and  islands  of  very  little  interest  at  the 
present  day.  They  saw  a  few  huts  ipon  the  clifis  on  the  18th,  and 
named  this  part  of  the  coast  "  Les  Oranges,"  but  did  not  stop  to  form  any 
acquaintance  with  their  tenants.  Cape  Royal  was  reached  and  named 
the  day  prior,  and  is  said  to  be  the  ^  greatest  fishery  of  cods  there  possibly 
may  be,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  we  took  a  hundred  of  them.''  On  the 
24ih  they  discovered  the  island  of  St  John.  They  saw  myriads  of  birds 
apon  tne  ^roup  of  islands  named  ''Margaulx,"  five -leagues  westward 
of  whicn  they  discovered  a  large,  fertile,  and  well-timbered  island,  to 
which  the  name  of  ^'  Brion"  was  given.  The  contrast  presented  by  the 
soil  and  productions  of  this  island,  compared  with  the  bleak  and  waste 
ikores  they  h.id  before  encountered,  excited  their  warm  admiration  ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  this  excitement,  they  here  saw  '^  wild  corn,"  peas,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  damask  roses,  and  parsley,  '^with  other  sweet  and 
pleasant  hrrbs."     They  here  also  saw  the  walrus,  bear,  and  wolf 

Very  little  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  vo3rage, 
antil  they  reached  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Mists,  head  winds,  barren 
rocks,  sandy  chores,  storms  and  sunshine,  alternately  make  up  the  land- 
scape presented  to  view.  Much  caution  was  evinced  in  standing  off 
and  on  an  iron  bound  coast,  and  the  boats  were  oAen  employed  in  ex- 
ploring along  the  main  land.  While  thus  employed  near  a  shallow 
stream,  called  the  '^  River  of  Boats,"  they  saw  natives  crossing  the  stream 
jD  their  canors,  but  the  wind  coming  to  blow  on  shore,  they  ^vere  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  their  vessels,  without  opening  any  communication  with 
them.  On  the  following  day,  while  the  boats  were  traversing  the  const, 
they  saw  a  native  running  along  shore  after  them,  who  made  signs  as  they 
supposed,  directing  them  to  return  towards  the  cape  they  had  left  But 
as  soon  as  the  boat  turned  he  fled.    They  landed,  however,  ancT puuing  a 

•laaderaeoTO  the  wofd^'bottar,'*  to  denote  the  pKTilent  theory  Tbtywaiesoaidi. 
I«  iv  CUaa  or  the  Bait  ladh. 
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Knifo  and  a  woollen  girdle  on  a  staff,  as  a  good-will  oflTeriog,  retained  to 
their  vessels. 

The  character  of  this  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coatft,  impressed  them  is 
being  greatly  superior  to  the  portions  which  they  had  previously  seen, 
both  in  soil  and  temperature.  In  addition  to  the  productions  fuund  at 
Brion's  Island,  they  noticed  cedars,  pines,  white  elm,  ash,  willow,  and  what 
are  denominated  " ewetrees.**  Among  the  ffathered  tribes  they  mention 
the  "thrush  and  stock-dove."  By  the  latter  term  the  passenger  pigeon  is 
doubtless  meant  The  "  wild  corn"  here  again  mentioned,  is  said  tri  be 
"  like  unto  rye,"  from  which  it  may  be  inf'^rred  that  it  was  the  zizanii, 
although  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  equatic  plant  is  not  mentioned. 

In  running  along  the  coast  Cartier  appeais  to  have  been  engrossed  widt 
the  idea,  so  prevalent  among  the  mariners  of  that  era,  of  finding  a  pis- 
sage  to  India,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  madesucba 
scnipuious  examination  of  every  inlet  and  bay,  and  the  productions  of  the 
shores.  Wherever  the  latter  offered  anything  favourable,  there  wos  a 
strong  disposition  to  admiration,  and  to  make  appearances  correspond  widi 
the  theory.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Hudson,  seventy-five  years  later, 
in  sailing  up  the  North  River,  had  similar  notions.  Hence  the  applicatioii 
of  several  improper  terms  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  tbe 
latitudes,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  beholding  trees  bending  with 
fruits  and  spices,  '<  goodly  trees"  and  *Wery  sweet  and  pleasant  herbs." 
That  the  barren  and  frigid  shores  of  Labrador,  and  the  noitbern  pans  of 
Newfoundland,  should  have  been  characterised  as  a  region  subject  to  tbe 
divine  curse,  is  not  calculated  to  excite  so  much  surprise,  as  the  disposition 
with  every  considerable  change  of  soil  and  verdure,  to  convert  it  into  a 
land  of  oriental  fruitfulness.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  increased  verdure  and  temperature,  were,  in  a  grcaU 
measure,  owing  to  the  advancing  state  of  the  season.  He  came  on  this 
coast  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  and  it  was  now  July.  It  is  now  very  well 
known  that  the  summers  in  high  northern  latitudes,  although  short,  are  at- 
tended with  a  high  degree  of  heat 

On  the  3d  of  July  Cartier  entered  the  gulf  to  which  the  name  of  SL 
Lawrence  has  since  been  apjilied,  the  centre  of  which  he  states  to  be  in 
latitude  47°  30'.  On  the  4lh  he  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  a  creek  called 
St.  Martin,  near  bay  De  Chaleur,  where  he  was  detained  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther ei^ht  days.  While  thus  detoined,  one  of  the  ship's  boats  was  Sr^nt 
a-head  to  explore.  They  went  7  or  8  leagues  to  a  cape  of  the  boy,  where 
they  descried  two  parties  of  Indians,  "  in  about  40  or  50  c^inocs,"  ciossing 
the  channel.  One  of  the  parties  landed  and  beckoned  them  to  fbllow 
their  exarbple,  **  making  a  great  noire"  and  showing  "certain  skins  upon 
pieces  of  wood" — i.  e.  fresh  Ftretched  skins.  Fearing  their  numbers,  dw 
seamen  kept  aloof.  The  Indians  prepared  to  follow  them,  in  tiro  caiMM^ 
ID  which  movement  they  were  joined  by  five  canoes  of  tho  other  paitfi 
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^who  vere  coming  from  the  sea  side."  They  approached  in  a  friendly 
manner,  ^dancing  and  making  many  signs  of  joy,.saying  in  their  tongne 
Nape  lonJainen  assuath."*  The  seamen,  however,  suspected  their  in- 
Irotions,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  them  by  flight,  two  shots  were 
discharged  among  them,  by  which  they  were  so  terrified,  tliat  they  fled 
precipitately  ashore,  ^  making  a  great  noise."  After  pausing  awhile,  thn 
<^wild  men'^  however,  re^mbarked,  and  renewed  the  pursuit,  but  after 
coming  alongside,  they  were  frightened  back  by  the  strokes  of  twc 
boccs,  which  so  disconcerted  them  that  they  fled  in  haste,  and  made  no 
further  attrmpt  to  follow. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  rencontre  of  the  ship's  crew  with 

the  natives.     On  the  following  day,  an  interview  was  brought  on,  by  the 

approach  of  said  '*  wild  men "  in  nine  canoes,  which  is  thus  described. 

^  We  being  advertised  of  their  coming,  went  to  the  point  where  they  were 

with  our  boats;  but  so  soon  as  they  saw  us  they  began  to  fiee,  making 

mgna  that  they  came  to  traffic  with  us,  showing  us  such  skins  as  they 

ekithed  themselves  withal,  which  are  of  small  value.     We  likewise  made 

ligns  unto  them,  that  we  wished  them  no  evil,  and  in  sign  thereof,  two  of 

oar  men  ventured  to  go  on  land  to  them,  and  carry  them  knives,  with 

•ther  iron  wares,  and  a  red  hat  to  give  unto  their  captain.     Which,  when 

;hey  «a\v,  they  also  came  on  land,  and  brought  some  of  their  skins,  and  so 

oegan  to  deal  with  us,  seeming  to  be  very  glad  to  have  our  iron  wares  and 

other  things,  dancing,  with  many  other  ceremonies,  as  with  their  hands  to 

cast  sea  water  on  their  heads.     l*hey  gave  us  whatever  they  had,  not 

keeping  any  thing,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  go  back  again  naked, 

and  made  us  signs,  that  the  next  day,  they  would  come  again  and  bring 

toore  skins  with  them." 

Observing  a  spacious  bay  extending  beyond  the  cape,  where  this  inter- 
course had  been  opened,  and  the  wind  proving  adverse  to  the  vessels  quit- 
ting their  harbour,  Cartier  despatched  his  boats  to  examine  it,  under  an  ex- 
pectation that  it  might  afford  the  desired  passage — for  it  is  at  all  times  to 
be  observed  that*  he  was  diligently  seeking  the  long  sought  passage  to  the 
iBdies.  While  engaged  in  this  examination,  his  men  discovered  ^4he 
imokr'sand  fires"  of*'  wild  men''  (the  teim  constantly  used  in  the  narrative 
to  designate  the  natives.)  These  smokes  were  upon  a  small  lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  bay.  An  amiable  interview  took  place,  the  natives  presenting 
cooked  seal,  and  the  French,  making  a  snittible  return  ^in  hatchets,  knives 
and  beads.''  After  those  preliminaries,  which  were  conducted  with  a  good 
deal  of  caution,  by  deputies  from  both  sides,  the  body  of  the  men  ap- 
proached in  their  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking,  leaving  most  of 

^  In  Mr.  Ga11atiii*s  comparative  vocabulary,  "  Napew'*  tnrana  man,  in  tlie  Shesh- 
or  LalMrador.    It  \»  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  th«*f;A  were  a  party  of  Shesh* 
UidfauiSy  whoM  laDgaage  proves  them  to  be  of  tlie  kindred  of  the  great  Alfon* 
famDy.  ^  \ 
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their  families  behind.  About  300  men  women  and  children  were 
mated  to  have  been  seen  at  this  place.  They  evinced  their  friendship  bj 
singing  and  dancing,  and  by  rubbing  their  hands  upon  the  arms  of  their 
European  visitors,  then  lifting  them  up  towards  the  heavens.  An  opioioa 
is  expressed  that  these  people,  (who  were  in  the  position  assigned  to  tbe 
Micmacs  in  1600  in  Mr.  Gallatin*s  ethnological  map,)  might  very  easily 
be  converted  to  Christianity.  <*  They  go,"  says  the  narrator,  ^  from  pl^e 
to  place.  They  live  only  by  fishing.  They  have  an  ordinary  time  to  fith 
for  their  provisions.  The  country  is  hotter  than  the  country  of  Spain,  and 
the  fairest  that  can  possibly  be  found,  altogether  smooth  and  level.*'  To 
the  productions  before  noticed,  as  existing  on  Brion's  island  fee.,  and  which 
were  likewise  found  here,  he  adds,  ''  white  and  red  roses,  with  many  other 
flowers  of  very  su*eet  and  pleasant  smell."  "There  be  also,"  says  the 
journalist,  "many  goodly  meadows,  full  of  grass,  and  lakes,  wherdo 
plenty  of  salmon  be."  The  natives  called  a  hatchet  cochij  and  a  Iroift 
bacon*  It  was  now  near  the  middle  of  July,  and  tbe  degree  of  heat  ei- 
perienced  on  the  excursion  induced  Cartier  to  name  the  inlet,  Baie  di 
Chaleur — a  name  it  still  retains. 

On  the  12th  of  July  Cartier  left  his  moorings  at  St  Martin's  creek,  and 
proceeded  up  the  gulf,  but  encountering  bad  weather  he  was  forced  into  a 
bay,  which  appears  to  have  been  Gaspe,  where  one  of  the  vessels  tost  Iftr 
anchor.  'I'hey  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  river  of  that  bay,  and 
there  detained  thirteen  days.  In  the  mean  while  they  opened  an  inte^ 
course  with  the  natives,  who  were  found  in  great  numbers  engaged  in 
fishing  for  makerel.  Forty  canoes,  and  200  men  women  and  childrcB 
were  estimated  to  have  been  seen,  during  their  detention.  Presents  of 
"  knivrs,  combs,  beads  of  glass,  and  other  trifles  of  small  value,"  ircrs 
made  to  them,  for  which  they  expressed  great  thankfulness,  lifting  up  their 
hands,  and  dancing  and  singing. 

These  Gaspc  Indians  are  represented  as  diflTering,  both  in  nature  and 
.anguage,  from  those  before  mentioned  They  presented  a  picture  of 
abject  poverty,  were  partially  clothed  in  "  old  skins,"  and  lived  without  thi 
use  of  tents.  They  may,  says  the  journalist,  "very  well  and  truly  he 
called  tcU(lj  because  there  is  no  poorer  people  in  the  world,  for  I  think, 
all  they  had  together,  besides  their  boats  and  nets,  was  not  worth  fire 
sous."  They  shaved  their  heads,  except  a  tufl  at  the  crown ;  sheltered 
themselves  at  night  under  their  canoes  on  the  bare  ground,  and  ate  thdr 
provisions  very  partially  cooked.  They  were  wholly  without  the  use  of 
sah,  and  "ate  nothing  that  had  any  tast^  of  salt"  On  Cartier's  first  land- 
ing among  them,  the  men  expressed  their  jo}^  as  those  at  bay  Chaleur  hid 
done,  by  singing  and  dancing.     But  they  had  caused  all  their  womeB^ 

*  Koihee  and  Bahkon.  Tbeae  arenot  thetennaforahatdietaadaUfctolltll^ 
agr  y  tha  oki  AlcoodjiBiat »« ia  the  Wyandot. 
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cieept  2  or  3,  to  flee  into  the  woods  By  giving  a  comb  and  a  tin  bell  to 
each  of  tiile  women  who  bad  ventured  to  remain,  the  avarice  of  the  men  was 
excited,  and  they  quickly  caused  their  women,  to  the  number  of  about  20, 
lo  sally  from  the  woods,  to  each  of  whom  the  same  present  was  made. 
They  caressed  Cartier  by  touching  and  rubbing  him  with  their  hands ; 
Ibey  also  sung  and  danced.  Their  nets  were  made  of  a  species  of  indi- 
genous hemp ;  they  possessed  also,  a  kind  of  "  millet"  called  <*  kapaige," 
beans  called  "*•  Sahu,"  and  nuts  called  ^^  Cahehya.''  If  any  thing  was 
exhibited,  which  they  did  not  know,  or  understand,  they  shook  their 
heads  saying  "  Nohda."  It  is  added  that  they  never  come  to  the  sea,  ex- 
cept in  fishing  time,  which,  we  may  remark,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
their  having  no  lodges,  or  much  other  property  about  them.  They  would 
naturally  wish  to  disencumber  their  canoes  as  much  as  possible,  in  these 
enmmer  excursions,  that  they  might  freight  them  back  with  dried  fish. 
The  language  spoken  by  these  Gaspe  Indians  is  manifestly  of  the  Iroquois 
type.  ^^Cahehya,"  is,  with  a  slight  difl!erence,  the  term  for  fruit,  in  the 
Oneida. 

On  the  24th  July,  Cartier  set  up  a  cross  thirty  feet  high,  inscribed, 
*  Vive  U  Roy  (je  FraneeJ^  The  natives  who  were  present  at  this  cere- 
Bony,  seem,  on  a  little  reflection,  to  have  conceived  the  true  intent  of  it, 
iod  their  chief  complained  of  it,  in  a  ^*  long  oration,"  giving  them  to  iinder- 
Mand  ^  that  the  country  was  his,  and  that  we  should  not  set  up  any  cross, 
without  his  leave."  Having  quieted  the  old  chief's  fears,  and  made  use 
ef  a  little  duplicity,  to  get  him  to  come  alongside,  they  seized  two  of  the  na- 
tives for  the  purpose  o[  taking  them  to  France,  and  on  the  next  day  set  sail, 
up  the  gulf.  A  fter  making  some  further  examinations  of  the  gulf,  and  being 
felled  in  an  attempt  lo  enter  the  mouth  of  a  river,  Cartier  turned  his  thoughts 
DO  a  return.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  furious  tides  setting  out  of  the  St 
Lawrence;  the  weather  was  becoming  tempestuous,  and  under*"  these  cir- 
cumstances he  assembled  his  captains  and  principal  men,  ^^  to  put  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  voyage."  They  advised  him 
\o  this  eflect .  That,  considering  that  easterly  winds  began  to  prevail — '<  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gotten" — ^ihat,  the  impetuosity  of  the  tides  was  such 
^  I'hat  they  did  but  fall,"  and  that  storms  and  tempests  began  to  reign — and 
moreover,  that  they  must  either  promptly  return  home,  or  else  remain  where 
they  were  till  spring,  it  was  expedient  to  return.  With  this  counsel  he 
complied.  No  time  was  lost  in  retracing  their  outward  track,  along  tho 
Newfoundland  coast  They  reached  the  port  of  '^  White  Sands,"  on  the 
9th  of  August  On  the  15th,  l|0ing<4he  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Lady,"  after  service,  Cartier  took  his  departure  from  the  coast  He  en- 
eouotered  a  heavy  storm,  of  three  days  continuance,  ^  about  the  middle  of 
the  sea,"  and  reached  the  port  of  St  Male,  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  an 
abeei^eof  four  months  and  sixteen  days. 

This  comprises  the  substance  of  the  first  voyage  of  discov^.  of  which 
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we  have  knowledge,  eyer  made  within  the  waters  of  the  8l  Lawreacib 
The  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  coasts,  together  with  the  shores  of 
the  North  Atlantic  generally,  had  heen  discovered  hy  Cabot,  37  years  befera 
The  banks  of  Newfoundland  had  been  resorted  to,  as  is  known  pretty  freely 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  for  26  years  of  this  period,  and  the  natives  had 
been  at  least,  in  one  instance,  taken  to  Europe.  But  the  existence  of  ths 
8t  Lawrence  appears  not  to  have  been  known.  Cartier,  is,  therefore,  the 
true  discoverer  of  Canada,  although  he  was  not  its  founder.  The  latter  hon- 
our was  reserved  for  another.  In  the  two  succeeding  voyages  made  by  Gir- 
tier,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  synopsis,  his  title  as  a  discoverer,  ii 
still  more  fully  established. 

SECOND  VOYAGE. 

A.  D.  1535,  May,  19th,  Ckrtier  left  St  Malo,  on  hn  second  voyage  sf 
discovery,  ^*  to  the  islands  of  Canada,  Hochelaga,  and  Sagnenay,"  with 
three  ships— the  ^<Hermina"  of  100  to  120  tons— the  '^little  Hermtaa" 
of  60  tons,  and  the  ^'  Hermerillon'*  of  40  tons,  commanded  by  sepsrite 
masters,  acting  under  his  orders  as  ''  General"  He  was  accompanied  bj 
several  gentlemen  and  adventurers,  among  whom  the  narrator  of  the 
voyage  mentions,  '<  Master  Claudius  de  Pont  Briand,  son  to  the  Lord  ef 
Montceuell,  and  cup-bearer  to  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  Charles  of  Fooie' 
rais,  and  John  Powlet"  He  suffered  a  severe  gale  on  the  ootwtfd 
passage,  in  which  the  ships  parted  company.  Caitier  reached  the  coest 
of  Newfoundland  on  the  7th  July,  and  was  not  rejoined  by  the  other  nt 
sels  till  the  26th,  on  which  day  the  missing  vessels  entered  "the  port  of 
White  Sands"  in  the  bay  des  ChasieauXj  the  place  previously  desi^naled 
for  their  general  rendezvous. 

On  the  27th  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast,  keeping  io 
sight  of  land,  and  consequently  running  great  risks,  from  the  nuroerosi 
shoals  he  encountered  in  seeking  out  anchorages.  Many  of  the  ishods 
and  headlands  named  in  the  previous  voyage,  were  observed,  and  naUMi 
were  bestowed  upon  others,  which  had  before  escaped  notice.  Soandiogs 
and  courses  and  distances,  are  detailed  with  the  tedious  prolixity,  and  pro- 
bably, with  the  uncertainty  of  the  era.  Nothing  of  importance  occarred 
until  the  8th  of  August,  when  Cartier  entered  the  gulf,  where  he  had  pre* 
viously  encountered  such  storms,  and  which  he  now  named  St.  Law- 
RENCR.  From  thence  on  the  12th,  he  pursued  his  voyage  westirtrd 
^  about  25  leagues"  to  a  cape  named  ^<  Assumption,*'  which  appears  lo 
have  been  part  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  idee 
of  a  continuous  continent  was  not  entertained  by  Cartier  at  this  period, 
although  the  Cabots  had  discovered  and  run  down  the  coast  nesrly40 
years  before  ( 1 497.)    He  constantly  speaks  of  his  diseoverm  as  ^kkaif 
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.  the  grati  olgect  of  anxiety  aeems  to  have  been,  to  find  the  long 
ght  **  pMsage*'  to  often  mentioned  in  hJ8  jouraals. 
The  two  oatiTes  whom  he  had  seized  on  the  previous  voyage,  now  toU 
I,  that  cape  Assumption  was  a  part  of  the  '^  southern  coast,"  or  maia^ 
hat  there  was  an  island  north  of  the  passage  to  ^  Honguedo"  where 
f  had  been  taken  the  year  before,  and  that  ''  two  days  journey  fron 
aaid  cape,  and  island,  began  the  kingdom  of  Saguenay." 
n  consequence  of  this  information,  and  a  wish  to  revisit  ^  the  land  ha 
I  before  espied,"  Gartier  turned  his  course  towards  the  north,  and  re- 
aring the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  river| 
ich  is  stated  to  be  '^  about  thirty  league"  across.  Here,  the  two  na- 
8  told  him,  was  the  commencement  of  <<  Saguenay," — that  it  was  an 
abited  country,  and  produced  ^'  red  copper."  They  further  informed 
1^  that  this  was  the  mouth  of  the  ^  great  river  of  Hochelaga^  and  ready 
f  to  Canada," — that  it  narrowed  in  the  ascent  towards  Canada,  the 
an  becoming  fresh ;  that  its  sources  were  so  remote  that  tfaisy  had 
ar  heard  of  any  man  who  had  visited  them,  and  that  boats  would  be 
lired  to  complete  the  ascent 

['hia  information  appears  to  have  operated  as  a  disappointment  on  Ca^ 
,  and  he  determined  to  explore  northward  from  the  gulf,  "  because  he 
lid  know"  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  the  narrator,  <^  if  between  the 
la  towards  the  north  any  passage  might  be  discovered."  No  such 
ng€  could  however  be  found,  and  after  devoting  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
saroinations  of  points  and  islands  before  but  imperfecdy  discovered,  or 
he  discovery  of  others,  he  returned  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which 
began  to  ascend :  and  on  the  1st  Sept  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
iienay  river,  which  is  described  as  a  bold  and  deep  stream,  entering 

St  Lawrence,  between  bare,  precipitous  rocks,  crowned  with  treci. 
ra  they  encountered  four  canoes  of  Indians,  who  evinced  their  charac- 
itic  caution  and  shyness.  On  being  hailed,  however,  by  the  two  cap- 
I  natives,  who  disclosed  to  them,  their  names,  they  came  along  side. 
.  the  journal  records  no  further  particulars  of  this  interview.  They 
ceeded  up  the  river  next  day.  The  tides  are  noticed  as  being  '^  very 
ft  and  dangerous,"  and  the  ''  current"  is  described  as  equalling  that  at 
rdeaux.  Many  tortoises  were  seen  at  the  ^^  Isle  of  Condres,"  and  a 
:ie8  offish,  which  are  described  of  equalling  a  porpoise  in  size,  with  a 
d  resembling  a  greyhound's,  and  of  unspotted  whiteness.  It  may  be 
oe  to  ofier  a  conjecture  from  such  a  description  as  to  the  species  of 

intended,  but  as  the  natives  reported  them  to  be  ^^  very  savoury  and 
d  to  be  eaten,",  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  sturgeon  was  meant 
ny  of  the  descriptions  of  the  animal  productions  of  America,  given  by 
tier,  appear  to  be  drawn  up,  rather  with  a  view  to  excite  wonder,  vk 
ige  when  wonders  wore  both  industriously  sought,  and  readily  credilad| 
1  to  convey  any  accurate  kiaa  of  their  tma  characters  and  propartka, 
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On  the  7th  of  Sept  they  reached  the  khnd  now  emlled  Orleaut,  wLmi^ 
it  18  said  ^  the  country  of  Conada  beginneth.''  This  iaknd  is  stated  is  h 
ten  leagues  long,  and  five  broad|  being  inhabited  by  natires  who  lifsd  a* 
dusively  by  fishing.  Having  anchored  his  vessels  in  the  chsooel,  k 
made  a  formal  landing  in  his  boats,  taking  the  two  captiveSi  Domaig&i^ 
and  Taignoagny,  as  interpreters.  The  natives  at  first  fled,  but  hearisf 
themselves  addressed  in  their  own  tongue,  and  finding  the  captives  to  bs 
their  own  countrymen,  friendly  intercourse  at  once  ensued.  The  nstiici 
evinced  their  joy  by  dancing,  and  "  showing  many  sorts  of  ceremonin." 
They  presented  Cartier,  ^  eeb  and  other  sorts  of  fisheS|  with  two  or  tbni 
burdens  of  great  millet,  wherewith  they  make  their  bread,  and  muj 
greet  mush  mellons."  This  ^  great  millet"  appears  to  have  beeoai 
wuiisj  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  noticed,  amongst  the  northers  la- 
dians.  The  report  of  the  arrival  of  their  lost  countrymen  D.  snd  T. 
seemed  to  have  put  all  the  surrounding  villages  in  commotion,  and  CSu* 
tier  found  himself  thronged  with  visitors,  to  whom  he  gave  prcseali^ 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  of  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  Thi 
utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  sppear  to  have  prevailed. 

On  the  following  day  Donnacona,  who  is  courteously  styled  the  Loidtf 
Agouhanna,  visited  the  ships,  with  12  boats,  or  canoes — ten  of  which  hov> 
ever,  he  directed  to  stay  at  a  distance,  and  with  the  other  two  and  16  bns 
approached  the  vessels.  A  friendly  conference  ensued.  The  chiei|  vIms 
he  drew  near  the  headmost  vessel  began  "to  frame  a  long  onlio% 
moving  all  his  body  and  members  after  a  strange  fashion."  Whes  b 
reached  Cartier's  ship,  the  captives  entered  into  free  discourse  with  bio^ 
imparting  the  observations  they  had  made  in  France,  and  the  kind  troi- 
ment  they  had  experienced.  At  this  recital  Donnacona  was  so  msck 
pleased,  that  he  desired  Cartier  to  reach  him  his  arm,  that  he  might 
kiss  it  He  not  only  kissed  it,  but  "  laid  it  about  hia  neck,  for  so  they  on 
to  do,  when  they  will  make  much  of  one."  Cartier  then  entered  iatotki 
chief's  boat,  ^'  causing  bread  and  wine  to  be  brought,"  and  after  estiif 
and  drinking  with  him  and  his  followers,  the  interview  tenninsled  ii 
mutual  satisfaction. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  the  determination  to  visit  Hock 
laga  (now  Montreal)  before  the  ice  formed,  admoniahed  Cartier  to  look 
for  a  harbour,  which  would  aflbrd  a  safe  anchorage  for  his  Isrgeit  w^ 
sels  during  the  winter.  He  selected  "  a  little  river  and  haven,"  oppoiiii 
the  head  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Santa  Croii,' 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Donnacona's  village.  No  time  was  lost  in  hrisf 
ing  up  and  mooring  the  vessels,  and  driving  piles  into  the  harboorlv 
their  better  security.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  further  aoinsinlwci 
was  made  with  the  natives,  and  their  opink>n  of  Gnitier's  visit,  bsfM  t$ 
manifest  itself,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  ths^  friendship  sstohMJwd  «ik 
ilJB  waa  iatfaarapB"^'^^huit«tL    About  tUa  ium  TB%Ma|if  i^ 
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at  each  presentation,  expressing  their  assent  by  sboms.  Taignoagiiy,  vis 
by  this  time  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  epithet  of  '^  crafty  knav^  toU 
the  ^  captain"  (as  Cartier  is  all  along  termed,)  that  one  of  the  chiUrcs 
was  his  own  brotber,  and  that  the  girl  was  a  daughter  of  Donnacoss'i 
^own  sister,"  and  that  this  presentation,  was  made  to  him,  solely  with  t 
riew  of  dissuading  him  from  his  expedition.  Cartier  persisted  io  siyisg^ 
that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  could  not  be  altered.  Here,  Dmnii- 
gaia  interposed,  and  said,  that  the  children  were  offered  as  '^  a  sign  sod 
token  of  good  will  and  security,"  and  not  with  any  specifie  parpow  of 
dissuading  him  from  the  expedition.  High  words  passed  between  tbe  tut 
liberated  captives,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  one,  or  the  other,  hsi 
either  misconceived  or  misrepresented  the  object  of  the  gift.  Cartier  how- 
ever, took  the  children,  and  gave  Donnacona  "two  swords  and  two  co^ 
per  basins,"  for  which  he  returned  thanks,  and  **  commanded  all  his  pc^ 
pie  to  sing  and  dance,"  and  requested  the  captain  to  cause  a  pieee  cf 
artillery  to  be  discharged  for  his  gratification.  Cartier  readily  improvcl 
this  hint,  to  show  them  the  destructive  eflects  of  Eoropean  artiOeij, 
and  at  a  signal,  ordered  twelve  pieces,  charged  with  ball,  to  be  fired  iats  As 
contiguous  forest,  by  which  they  were  so  astounded  that  they  ■'put  then* 
selves  to  flight,  howling,  crying,  and  shrieking,  so  that  it  seraed  hd 
was  broke  loose." 

These  attempts  to  frustrate  the  purposed  voyage,  haring  failed,  dM  m* 
tives  endeavoured  to  put  the  captain's  credulity  to  the  test,  and  opertfi 
upon  bis  fears.  For  this  purpose  three  natives  were  di^fuised  to  play  thi 
part  of  ^'  devils,"  wrapped  in  skins,  besmeared,  and  provided  with  horei 
Thus  equipped  they  took  advantage  of  the  tide,  to  drop  down  along  tide 
Cartier's  vessels,  uttering  words  of  unintelligible  import  as  they  psaieJt 
but  keeping  their  faces  steadfastly  directed  toward  the  wood.  At  lb 
same  time  Donnacona,  and  his  people  rushed  out  of  the  wood  to  ibi 
•shore, — attracting  the  attention  of  the  ships'  crews  in  various  ways,  isd 
finally  seized  the  mock  "  devils"  at  the  moment  of  their  landing,  isd 
carried  them  into  the  woods,  where  their  revelations  were  uttered. 

The  result  of  this  clumsy  trick,  mtsr  announced  by  Taignoagny  ud 
Domaigaia,  who  said,  that  their  god  *'  Cudruaigny  had  spoken  in  Hock* 
bga" — importing  ill  tidings  to  the  Prench,  and  that  he  had  sent  tbai 
three  men  to  inform  them  that,  there  was  so  much  ice  and  snow  in  tki 
country,  that  whoevef  entered  it,  must  die.  After  some  interrogstifcf 
pro  and  con,  in  the  course  of  which  the  power  of  "  his  Prieats"  was  oddly 
contrasted  by  the  French  commander  with  that  of  the  ''devils,"  boik 
Taignoagny  and  Domaigaia  coincided  in  finally  declaring  that  Dnsi- 
cona,  ^  would  by  no  means  permit  that  any  of  them  should  go  with  bi 
to  Hoebekga,"  unless  he  would  leave  hostages  in  his  handai 

All  these  artifices  appear  to  have  had  but  little  efleel  on  Ontiert  fta** 
Ho  told  hia  freed  iiiMtM«c%)  tbai  if  they  would  Ml  fo  w9H|gfy,d«f 
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mtg\A  slayy  and  he  would  prosecute  the  voyage  without  tbf  m.  Accord- 
Ukgly'j  hariog  fioithed  mooring  his  vessels,  on  the  19tb  Se^mber  he  sel 
out  to  explore  the  upper  portions  of  the  river,  taking  hi^  smallest  vessel 
ami  tm'o  boats  with  fifty  mariners,  and  the  supernumerary  gentlemen  of  hit 
party.  A  vo3rage  of  ten  days  brought  him  to  an  expansion  of  the  riveCf 
which  he  named  the  lake  of  Angolesme,  but  which  is  now  known  under 
the  name  of  St  Peter.  Here  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  rapidity 
of  the  curr<>nt  above,  induced  him  to  leave  the  ^  Ilermerillon,"  and  he 
proceeded  with  the  two  boats  and  twenty-eight  armed  men.  The  fertility 
ef  the  shore,  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  forest  trees,  mantled  a« 
they  often  were,  with  the  vine  loaded  with  clusters  of  grapes,  the  variety 
of  water  fowl,  and  above  all  the  friendly  treatment  they  every  where  re* 
caived  from  the  Indians,  excited  unmingled  admiration.  One  of  the 
chiefs  whom  they  encountered  presented  Cartier  with  two  children,  his 
soo  and  daughter,  the  hitter  of  whom,  being  7  or  8  years  old,  he  accepted. 
Qb  another  occasion  he  was  carried  ashore  by  one  of  a  party  of  huntert| 
as  ^  lightly  and  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  of  five  years  old.* 
Rres«;nt8  ot  fish  were  made,  at  every  point,  where  he  came  in  contact 
vith  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  hospitality. 

These  marks  of  welcome  and  respect  continued  to  be  manifeaied  during 
Im  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Hochelaga,  where  he  arrival  on  the  Ui 
jf  October.  A  multitude  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  had  collected  on  the 
bore  to  witness  his  approach,  and  welcome  his  arrival.  They  expressed 
heir  jcvy  by  dancing,  ^clustering  about  us,  making  much  of  us,  bringing 
Heir  young  children  in  their  arms  only  to  have  our  captain  and  his  com- 
sny  touch  them."  Cartier  landed,  and  spent  half  an  hour  in  receiving 
beir  caresses,  and  distributed  tin  be:ids  to  the  women,  and  knives  to  soma 
f  the  men,  and  then  ^retured  to  the  boats  to  supper."  The  natives 
nilt  large  fires  on  the  beach,  and  continued  dancing,  and  merry  making 
U  night,  frequently  exclaiming  Aguiaze^  which  is  said  to  signify  ^  mirth 
Dd  safety." 

Early  the  next  morning  Cartier  having  '^  very  gorgeously  attired  him- 
elf,"  and  taking  20  mariners,  with  his  ofiicers  and  lupernuyierniies, 
inded  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  town,  taking  some  of  the  natives  fur 
Hides.  After  following  a  well  beaten  path,  leading  throutrh  an  ouk 
>re8t,  for  four  or  five  miles,  he  was  met  by  a  chief,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
nue,  sent  out  to  meet  him,  who  by  signs  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
e  was  desired  to  rest  at  that  spo(,  where  a  ^te  had  been  kindled,  a  piece 
f  civility,  whkh  it  may  be  supposed,  was  something  more  than  an  empty 
ooipliment  on  an  October  morning.  The  chief  here  made  "  a  long  dis- 
Mrie,"  which,  of  course,  was  not  understood,  but  they  inferred  it  was 
KpreMve  of  ''mirth  and  friendship."  In  return  Caitier  gave  him  2 
Btcheta.  2  knives  and  a  cross^  which  he  made  him  kiss,  and  then  put  it 
rDond  biaiieek. 
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This  done  the  procession  advanced,  withoat  farther  intermption,  to  tkt 
'^cit/orHoch  ^laga"  which  is  described  as  seated  in  the  midst  of  cnhi- 
Tated, fields,  at  tne  distance  of  a  league  from  the  mountain.  It  was  secaretf 
by  three  ramparts  ^'one  within  another,"  about  2  rods  in  height,  ^cvn- 
ningly  joined  together  after  their  fashion,"  with  a  single  gate  '^shut  with 
piles  and  stakes  and  bars."  This  entrance,  and  other  parts  of  the  walb^ 
had  platforms  above,  provided  with  stones  for  defensive  operations.  Tin 
ascent  to  these  platforms  was  by  ladders. 

As  the  French  approached,  great  numbers  came  out  to  meet  them. 
They  were  conducted  by  the  guides,  to  a  large  square  enclosure  in  tbt 
centre  of  the  town,  ^  being  from  side  to  side  a  good  stone's  cast"  They 
were  first  greeted  by  the  female  part  of  the  population,  who  brought  their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  rushed  eagerly  to  touch  or  rub  the  faces  sod 
arms  of  the  strangers,  or  whatever  parts  of  their  bodies  they  could  ip- 
proach.  The  men  now  caused  the  females  to  retire,  and  seated  then* 
selves  formally  in  circles  upon  the  ground;  as  if,  says  the  narntor, 
<<some  comedy  or  show"  was  about  to  be  rehearsed.  Mats  were  thea 
brought  in  by  the  women,  and  spread  upon  the  ground,  for  the  visitors  to 
sit  upon.  Last  came  the  **  Lord  and  King''  Agouhanna,  a  palsied  oU 
man,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  9  or  10  attendants,  sitting  on  a  "greit 
stag  skin."  They  placed  him  near  the  mats  occupied  by  Cartier  aod  hk 
party.  This  simple  potentate  '^  was  no  whit  better  apparelled  than  soy  d 
the  rest,  only  excepted,  that  he  had  a  certain  thing  made  of  the  skios 
of  hedgehogs,  like  a  red  wreath,  and  that  was  instead  of  his  crown." 

After  a  salutation,  in  which  gesticulation  awkwardly  supplied  the  pUct 
of  language,  the  old  chief  exhibited  his  palsied  limbs,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  touched,  by  the  supposed  celestial  visitants.  Cartier,  although  ht 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  decision,  on  other  occasions,  was  not 
proof  against  the  homage  to  his  imputed  divinity;  but  quite  seriously  fell 
to  rubbing  the  credulous  chiefs  legs  and  arms.  For  this  act,  the  chief 
presented  him  his  fretful  "crown."  The  blind,  lame,  and  impotent, of 
the  town  were  now  brought  in,  and  laid  before  him,  ^^some  so  old  that  the 
hair  of  their  eyelids  came  down  and  covered  their  cheeks,"  all  of  whom 
he  touched,  manifesting  his  own  seriousness  by  reading  the  Gospel  of 
8t  John,  and  "  praying  to  God  that  it  would  please  him  to  open  the 
hearts  of  this  poor  people,  and  to  make  them  know  his  holy  word,  aod 
that  they  might  receive  baptism  and  Christendom."  He  then  read  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  catholic  service,  with  a  loud  voice,  during  which  the  natim 
were  "  marvellously  attentive,  looking  up  to  heaven  and  imitating  as  io 
gestures."  Some  presents  of  cutlery  and  trinkets  were  then  distriboted, 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  party  prepared  to  return  to  their  boats.  Whet 
about  to  leave  their  place,  the  women  interposed,  inviting  them  to  ptrnlEi 
of  thn  victuals  they  had  prepared— a  compliment  which  was  dccfaaed^ 
^  because  the  meats  had  no  savour  at  all  of  salt"    They  wara  iblb«<d 
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•at  of  the  town  by  '^diTera  men  and  women/  who  conducted  the  whole 
yarty  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  commanding  a  wide  prospect  of  the  plaioi 
the  rirer  and  its  islanda,  and  the  distant  mountains.  Tranitported  with  a 
scene,  which  has  continued  to  aflbrd  delight  to  the  visitors  of  all  after  times, 
CSartier  bestowed  the  name  of  ^  Mount  Royal "  upon  this  emmence— a 
name  which  has  descended,  with  some  modifications,  to  the  modern  city. 
Having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  obtained  such  information  respecting 
the  adjoining  regions,  as  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ian* 
^oage  would  permit,  they  returned  to  their  boats,  accompanied  by  a  pro* 
Biscnous  throng  of  the  natives. 

Thus  ended,  on  the  3rd  Oct  1535,  the  first  formal  meeting  between  the 
French  and  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada,  or  what  now  began  to 
be  denominated  New  France.  As  respects  those  incidents  in  it,  in  which 
the  Indians  are  represented  as  looking  upon  Cartier  in  the  light  of  a 
divinity,  clothed  *^ith  power  to  heal  the  sick  and  restore  sight  to  the  blind, 
every  one  will  yield  the  degree  of  faith,  which  his  credulity  permits. 
The  whole  proceeding  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  *'  Christ  heal- 
ing the  sick,"  that  it  is  probable  the  narrator  drew  more  largely  upon  his 
New  Testament,  than  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  faith  and  belief  of  a 
•avage  people  whose  traditions  do  not  reach  far,  and  whose  lunguagSi 
granting  the  most,  he  but  imperfectly  understood.  As  respects  the  de- 
•cription  of  a  city  with  triple  walls,  those  who  know  the  manner  in  which 
our  Indian  villages  are  built,  will  be  best  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the 
narrator  supplied  by  fancy,  what  was  wanting  in  fiict  A  *^  walled 
city"  was  somewhere  expected  to  be  found,  and  the  writer  found  no  better 
place  to  locate  it  Cartier  no  sooner  reached  his  boats,  than  he  hoisted 
nil  and  began  his  descent,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Indians. 
Favoured  by  the  wind  and  tide,  he  rejoined  his  ^  Pinnace*'  on  the  follow- 
bug  day.  Finding  all  well,  he  continued  the  descent,  without  meeting 
much  entitled  to  notice,  and  reached  the  ^  port  of  the  Holy  Cross/'  on 
the  1  Ith  of  the  month.  During  his  absence  the  ships'  crews  had  f^rerted 
a  breastwork  before  the  vessels,  and  mounted  several  pieces  of  ships'  rnn- 
Bon  for  their  defence.  Donnacona  renewed  his  acquaintance  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  attended  by  Taignoagny,  Domaiga,  an^l  others^  who  were 
Created  with  an  appearance  of  friendship,  which  it  could  h»rdly  )m  M' 
pected  Cartier  coukl  sincerely  feel.  He,  in  return  visited  their  villfitfa 
of  Stadacona,  and  friendly  relations  being  thus  restored,  the  Fr#rKli  pm 
pared  for  the  approach  of  winter. 

Winter  came  in  all  its  severity.  From  the  mi'ldle  of  Nov  lo  tfm 
middle  of  March,  the  vessels  were  enfiror^eil  with  i^e  *M^o  f^ilhofos 
thick,"  and  snow  upwards  of  four  feet  deep.  rru;h»ri$r  AU»v#t  tli«  e(df^  ut 
the  vessels.  And  the  weather  is  represertted  s«  l^io^  •♦#<«fffnf»iMjf.f»w 
•ad  bitter."  In  the  midst  of  this  severity,  the  erews  w^tix  ihiMlt*t\  wHk  ^ 
^m  sinnge  and  eniel  disease,''  the  aataral  tunm^mttM  tA  a  I4K#  Im^mHIoiHI 
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uiy  thiDg  that  they  had  befoi-e  witneteed,  though  H  it  maoUeet,  fron  tht 
journal,  that  it  was  in  its  virulence  only,  that  the  disease  itself  prannlBd 
any  new  features.  A  complete  prostration  of  strength  marked  iu  oon* 
mencement,  the  legs  swelled,  the  "  sinews  shrunk  as  Uack  as  any  coal" 
The  infection  became  general,  and  excited  the  greatest  alarm.  Not  nora 
than  10  persons  out  of  1 10  were  in  a  condition  to  aflbrd  aasistance  to  ikt 
sick  by  the  middle  of  February.  Eight  had  already  died,  and  50  weis 
supposed  to  be  past  recovery. 

Cariier,  to  prevent  his  weakness  being  known,  as  weU  as  to  stop  fuithcf 
infection,  interdicted  all  intercourse  with  the  natives.  He  caused  tbat 
^  every  one  ^hould  devoutly  prepare  himself  by  prayer,  and  in 
brance  of  Christ,  caused  his  image  to  be  set  upon  a  tree,  about  a 
shot  from  the  fort,  amid  the  ice  and  snow,  giving  all  men  to  undenisat 
that  on  the  Sunday  folk>wing,  tervice  should  be  said  there,  and  that  w1m» 
ever  could  go,  sick  or  whole,  should  go  thither  in  procession,  siagiof 
the  seven  psalms  of  David,  and  other  Litanies,  praying,  Ac*' 

The  disorder,  however,  continued  to  spread  till  there  were  not  ^sbo«a 
three  sound  men  in  the  ships,  and  none  was  aUe  to  go  under  hatcb« 
to  draw  drink  for  himself,  nor  for  his  fellows."  Sometimes  they  veis 
constrained  to  bury  the  dead  under  the  snow,  owing  to  their  weakaen 
and  the  severity  of  the  frost,  which  rendered  it  an  almost  incredible  kboar 
to  penetrate  the  ground.  Every  artifice  was  resorted  to  hy  Cartier,  Is 
keep  the  true  state  of  his  crews  from  the  Indians,  and  he  sought  UDrsniil> 
tingly  for  a  remedy  against  the  disorder. 

In  this  his  efforts  were  at  last  crowned  with  success,  but  not  till  he  hai 
lost  25  of  his  men.  By  using  a  decoction  of  the  bark  and  leaves  of  a  oe^ 
tain  tree,  which  is  stated  to  be  ^the  Sassafras  tree,"*  the  remainder  of  bii 
crews  were  completely  recovered.  The  decoction  was  drank  freely,  aoi 
the  dregs  applied  externally,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Domaigais,  is 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  information,  and  who  caused  womea 
to  bring  branches  of  it,  and  ^  therewithal  shewed  the  way  how  to  use  t,^ 

The  other  incidents  of  the  winter  were  not  of  a  character  to  require  ao* 
tice.  Mutual  distrust  existed.  Cartier  was  in  constant  apprebensioa 
of  some  stratagem,  which  the  character  and  movements  of  his  satags 
neighbonrs  gave  some  grounds  for.  He  was  detained  at  the  bay  of  iks 
Koly  Cross  till  the  6th  May,  1536.  The  narrator  takes  the  opportunitf 
of  this  long  season  of  inaction  to  give  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  cat' 
toros,  ceremonies  and  occupations  of  the  Indians,  and  to  detail  the  informs- 
tion  derived  from  them,  and  from  personal  observations  respecting  the  ges 
graphical  features  and  the  productions  of  the  country. 

•  Ai  the  trae  it  afterwardi  Mtated  to  be  •«  w  big  as  any  oak  la  fVuMa»"  H  VBSfHto 
Iff  Ibe  te  cMir,  and  B0t  the  sssnfraib  vhiofa  never  attaiaod  U 
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IVwching  the  fiiich  of  the  IndiaBS.  k  is  tMy  they  belkn^d  no  A'hit  in 
Qod,  but  in  one  whoin  th^r  call  CiKiniuigni,"  to  whom,  they  suy,  thry 
tre  often  todebted  for  a  foreknowledge  of  the  weather.  And  when  ht«  ii 
Mgry,  his  displeesore  is  meoiftsted  by  casting  diist  in  their  eyi^  l*be]f 
believe  that,  after  death,  they  go  into  the  stirs,  descending  by  dt^grees  lo* 
wards  the  horizon,  and  are  finally  received  into  certain  green  fleldS| 
tbounding  in  frails  and  flowers. 

They  are  represented  as  possessing  all  property  in  common,  and  as 
being  ^indiflerently  well  stored"  with  the  useful  **commo<litiet'*  of  tho 
country — clothing  themselves  imperfectly  in  skins,  wearing  hose  and  shoes 
of  skins  in  winter,  and  going  barefooted  in  summer.  Tho  men  luUiiif 
liitleiand  are  much  addicted  to  smoking.  l*he  condition  of  the  women  if 
one  of  drudgery  and  servitude.  On  them  the  labour  of  tilling  the  groundi| 
^.,  principally  devolves.  The  young  women  live  a  dissolute  life,  until 
narriage,  and  married  women,  after  the  death  of  their  husliands,  tire  con 
demned  to  a  state  of  perpetual  widowhood.  Polygamy  b  tolerated.  Roib 
sexes  are  represented  as  very  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  most  ity 
teuse  degree  of  cold.  In  this  there  is  liule  to  distinguish  the  native 
of  1536  from  that  of  the  present  day,  if  we  substitute  the  blanket  hr  the 
mmUaios^'^  and  except  the  remark  resp^ing  the  condition  of  willows,  the 
aecaracy  of  which,  as  it  was  made  upon  slight  scquaintanee,  mey  be  rem 
sonably  doubted.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  cfnui'iikm  M  y^^*n% 
women,  as  described  by  C!artier,  was  more  degraded  and  vitiated  then  k  is 
now  known  to  be  among  any  of  the  North  Ameri<;an  tribes. 

The  geographical  information  recorded  rcspeetinif  iIm  H.  ism^m^ 
tod  iu  tributaries  is  generally  vagoe  and  rmAvk'^.  Uvf  tmy  fm  f^fUffM 
to  as  containing  the  first  notice  published  by  fher  Vf*f^\  f4  Hm  f  >#4hf| 
Lakes.  Cartier  was  toU  by  Donnscons  and  others  fhrte  tlM;  Uf^^  ^»j^ 
nated  so  Cir  in  the  interior,  that  **fhere  was  n**vw  mitf>  h«r4  ^  ^nr  ^^^tA 
oat  the  end  thereof,"  that  it  passed  tKnmi^  ^  ew^  of  fl^*^  ^r^ar  Wir^  "  ^^ 
that  there  is  •*a  sea  of  fresh  wMKfP  tXim%mx^  ^'^fwMy  ^  ^Hrnf^vt^ 

At  what  time  ilie  ice  broke  np^  in  ar)C  4tmiwne\^  «k>i#i  U  m  m^M  '^a^ 
"that  year  the  wiacer  was  very  fcaiv^;'  end  »  ^j^r^^rtf  V  j(vM  ^ ^  \,f$ 
among  the  Indbns.  so  mudi  sa»  diac  fh^  sitt  k  Hi^  y^t^A  %y^  ^\k4k.^  .*^ 
ison,  &c ,  and  soinefimes  tnnk  it  heek  tk^  iu^r  '^^mtyt  ''fiH^  \uk^  y», .  ..t% 
if^any  thing  cheap.''  DmiMKonit  ami  mm^f  V  i**  ^mv^^  •'^u^a.^ 
themselves  to  their  hmicin^  ^TWMid)*.  >Hid#»i'  %  ^^^»w*#  ^f  'vHH«y^  \^n\^ 
a  fortnight,  bar  wi?re  ah9!nr  ftvA  rfHVtita  ^>ft^\m'  iii«^h#««M  Ui»  r^^^^ 
absence  to  a  An^  ^  nisin*^ *h^  r/vmn^.  frtH  ittiwVifv;^  ^••h  n  .'ti*  V^lU^ 
positkNis — adeaf^  which  nn  ^jittfimtift^  V  V^iuf^ir^  V4  h^*  ^^•fc'  ^vt'  |^ 
woald  prevent  hai  aaeximain<^  iMit  -ir^u^K  -fut  $m0^  |^a«  evH4.  -'it^triy  ^ 
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by  neglecting  to  visit  CSirtier  on  hit  retorn  with  great  nomberi  of  m6m 
not  before  seen,  and  by  evading  the  attempts  made  to  renew  an  intertoaiM^ 
by  feigning  sickness  as  the  caase  of  his  neglect  Gartier  feh  his  owa 
weakness,  from  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  crew  and  the  sickness  of  otben^ 
and  has  recorded  for  his  government  on  this  occasion  the  proverb,  tint 
*^  he  that  takes  heed  and  shields  himself  from  all  men,  may  hope  to  escape 
from  some."  He  determined  to  abandon  one  of  hia  veaseb,  that  he  miglrt 
completely  man  and  re-fit  the  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  diligent  is 
making  early  preparations  to  return.  While  thus  engaged,  Doonacoat 
(April  22,)  appeared  with  a  great  number  of  men  at  Stadacona,  and  Jobi 
Powlet,  ^  who  being  best  believed  of  those  people,"  he  sent  to  reconnoiut 
them  in  their  principal  villages,  reported  that  he  saw  so  many  people,  tiMt 
'*one  could  not  stir  for  another,  and  such  men  as  they  were  never  wootte 
fee."  Taignoagny,  whom  he  saw  on  this  occasion,  requested  him  to  l» 
seech  Gartier  to  take  off ''  a  lord  of  the  country,"  called  Agoooa,  whs 
probably  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement  Gartier  availed  hinh 
self  of  this  request  to  bring  on  an  interview  with  Taignoagny,  and  by  flit- 
tering his  hopes,  finally  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  a  project  he  appoiia 
to  have  previously  entertained.  This  was  nothing  less  then  the  seiiars 
of  Donnacona,  Taignoagny,  Domaigais,  (his  previous  captives,)  and  "two 
more  of  the  chiefest  men,"  whom,  with  the  children  before  received,  mik- 
ing ten  persons  in  all,  he  conveyed  to  Franca 

This  seizure  was  made  on  the  3d  of  May,  being  ^  Holyrood  day,"  at  i 
time  when  Gartier  had  completed  his  preparations  for  sailing.  He  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country,  under  the  name  of  New  France,  hj 
erecting  a  cross  "  thirty-five  feet  in  height,"  bearing  a  shield  with  thearatf 
of  France,  and  the  following  inscription : 

**  Frmnciflctis  primam  dei  grmtia  Fr&ncomm  Rex  regnat,** 

a  sentence  upon  which  this  unjustifiable  outrage  formed  a  practical  cooh 
ment  Three  days  afterwards  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  the  Holy  Gtoh^ 
leaving  crowds  of  the  natives  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their  chiefs.  And 
whose  kindness  led  them  to  send  on  board  a  supply  of  provisions,  wben 
they  found  they  could  not  effect  their  liberation.  Finding  the  current  of 
the  St  Lawrence  much  swoln,  he  came  to  anchor  at  the  isle  of  Filberdi^ 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Sagnenay,  where  he  was  detained  nine  daysi  h 
the  meantime  many  of  the  natives  of  Sagnenay  visited  the  ships,  and  find 
ing  Donnacona  a  prisoner,  they  presented  him  three  packs  of  beaver.  Or 
Ihe  17th  May,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  proceed,  but  was  ford 
back  and  detained  four  days  longer,  waiting  <<till  the  fierceness  of  thews 
lers"  were  past  He  entered  and  passed  out  of  the  gulph  qu  the  21si,bitf 
encountering  adverse  winds,  did  not  take  his  final  departure  from  ihe  Nti^ 
fimndhmd  coast  till  the  19th  June.    He  then  took  advantage  of  a  frvonkb 
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wind,  and  performed  the  homi»ivard  voyage  in  17  days.  He  entered  the 
port  of  St  Malo,  July  6,  1536,  naving  been  absent  less  than  14  months,  8 
of  whach  had  been  passed  in  the  St  Lawrence. 

TRIRO  VOTAQS. 

The  reports  and  discoTeries  of  Cartier  were  so  well  received  by  the 
King  of  France  (Francis  I),  that  he  determined  to  colonize  the  newly 
diacovored  country,  and  named  John  Francis  de  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Rob- 
erval,  his  ^*  Lieutenant  and  Governor  in  the  countries  of  Canada  and 
Hochelaga."  Cartier  retained  hb  former  situation  as  ''  Captain  General 
and  leader  of  the  ships,'*  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  further  prosecution 
of  discoveries.  Five  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  at  St.  Malo,  and 
measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  settlers,  cattle,  aeeds^ 
and  agricultural  implements.  Much  delay,  however,  seems  to  have 
aUended  the  preparations,  and  before  they  were  completed,  Donnacona 
and  his  companions,  who  had  been  baptized,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  A 
little  girl,  ten  yeara  old,  was  the  only  person  surviving  out  of  the  whole 
Bumber  of  captives* 

It  u  seldom  that  a  perfect  harmony  has  prevailed  between  the  leaders 
of  naval  and  land  forces,  in  the  execution  of  great  enterprises.  And 
Chough  but  little  is  said  to  guide  the  reader  in  forming  a  satisfactory  opi- 
Dion  on  the  subject,  the  result  in  this  instance  proved  that  there  was  a 
settled  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of  Cartier  respecting  the  general  ar- 
rangements for  the  contemplated  voyage.  Whether  he  thought  himself 
neglected  in  not  being  invested  with  the  government  of  the  country  he 
had  discovered,  or  felt  unwilling  that  another  should  share  in  the  honors 
of  future  discoveries,  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  had  then  but  recently  been  accomplished 
(1520),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Cartier,  who  had  taken  some  pains 
to  exalt  Donnacona  into  another  Montezuma,  thought  himself  entitled 
to  receive  from  Francis,  rewards  and  emoluments  in  some  measure  cor- 
responding to  those  which  his  great  rival,  Charles,  had  finally  bestowed 
upon  Cortez* 

Whatever  were  the  causes,  four  years  elapsed  before  the  ships  were 
prepared,  and  M.  La  Roche,  on  visiting  the  vessels  in  the  road  of  St 
Malo,  ready  for  sea,  then  informed  Cartier  that  his  artillery,  munitions, 
and  **  other  necessary  things^'  which  he  had  prepared,  were  not  yet  arrivw 
ed  from  Champaigne  and  Normandy.  Cartier,  in  the  meantime,  had 
leoeived  positive  orders  from  the  King  to  set  sail.  In  this  exigency,  it 
was  determine  that  Cartier  should  proceed,  while  the  King^s  Lieuten- 
ant should  remain  ^to  prepare  a  ship  or  two  at  Uonfleur,  whither  be 
thought  his  things  were  come.'' 

This  anaagement  conduded,  La  Roche  invested  Cartier  with  (oil 
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powers  to  ad  until  his  srrivml|  and  the  latter  set  sail  with  five  Mpi 
^  well  furnished  and  victualled  for  two  years,"  od  the  23d  of  Maj,  Idld 
Storoks  and  contrary  winds  attended  the  passage.  Tlie  ships  parted  cosh 
pany^  and  were  kept  so  long  at  sea,  that  they  were  compelled  to  wstai 
the  cattle,  iic.^  they  took  out  for  hreed,  with  eider.  At  length,  the  v» 
sels  re-assembled  in  the  barl>or  of  Carpunt  in  Newfoandland,  and  sftor 
tidcing  in  wood  and  wate^,  proceeded  on  the  Toyage,  Cartier  not  deesh 
ing  it  advisable  to  wait  longer  for  the  coming  of  La  Roche.  He  readied 
the  little  haven  of  Saincte  Croix  (where  he  wintered  in  the  former  vey- 
age),  on  the  23d  of  August.  His  arrival  was  welcomed  by  the  nslifei, 
who  crowded  around  his  vesselsi  with  Agona  at  their  head,  mskiif 
inquiries  alter  Donnacona  and  his  companions  in  captivity.  Cutiflr 
replied,  that  Donnacona  was  dead,  and  his  bones  rested  in  the  groiml 
^hat  the  other  persons  had  become  great  lords,  and  were  married,  sai 
nettled  in  France.  No  displeasure  was  evinced  by  the  intelligenee  cf 
Donnacona's  death.  Agona,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  well  pleseed 
with  it,  probably,  as  the  journalist  thinks,  beouise  it  left  hhn  to  mk  in  Ui 
stead.  He  took  off  his  head-dress  and  bracelets,  both  being  of  yeDsw 
leather  edged  with  wampum,  and  presented  them  to  Cartier.  The  hl- 
ler  made  a  suitable  return  to  him  and  his  attendants  in  small  presenti, 
htimating  that  he  had  brought  many  new  things,  which  were  intended 
for  them.  He  returned  the  chieftain^s  simple  *^  crown."  lliey  thea 
ate,  drank,  and  departed. 

Having  thus  formally  renewed  intercourse  with  the  natives,  Cartier 
sent  his  boats  to  explore  a  more  suitable  harbor  and  place  of  landiif . 
They  reported  in  favor  of  a  small  river,  about  four  leagues  above,  when 
the  vessels  were  accordingly  moored,  and  their  caigoes  discharged.  Of 
the  spot  thus  selected  for  a  fort  and  harbor,  as  it  was  destined  afterwards 
to  l>ecome  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Canada,  it  may  be  proper  to  gifs 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  Cartier*s  original  description.  The  river  ii 
stated  to  be  fifty  paces  broad,  having  three  fathoms  water  at  full  tide, 
-and  but  a  foot  at  the  ebb,  having  its  entrance  towards  the  south,  and  ill 
eourse  very  serpentine.  The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  lands  borderim 
it,  the  vigorous  growth  of  trees,  and  the  rapidity  of  vegetation,  are  h^^ 
«nd  (I  believe)  very  justly  extolled.  Near  it,  there  is  said  to  be  *^  a  high 
and  steep  cliff,'*  which  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  by  '*  a  Mray  in  manaer 
of  a  pair  of  stairs,"  and  below  it,  and  between  it  and  the  river,  an  inte^ 
val  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  a  fort.  A  work  of  defrsce 
was  also  built  upon  the  cliff,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  *^  nedier 
fort  and  the  ships,  and  all  things  that  might  pass,  as  well  by  the  great,ai 
by  this  small  river."  Upon  the  cliff  a  spring  of  pure  water  was  diioor- 
«red  near  the  fort,  *^  adjoining  whereunto,"  says  the  narrator,  ^  we  (bad 
good  store  of  stones,  which  we  esteemed  to  the  diamonds''  (liarid 
'quartn).     At  tne  foot  of  the  diff,  baag  the  St  LawMieeyflMgrfcmd 
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ftiottf  and  At  the  water's  edge  ^^  certain  learea  of  fine  gold  (mica)  aa  thick 
laaouiD'a  nail." 

The  groond  was  so  fiiTorable  for  tillage,  that  twenty  men  labored  at 
HI  acre  and  a  half  in  one  day.  Cabbage,  turnip,  and  lettuce  seed,  sprung 
qp  thp  eighth  day.  A  luxurious  m^ow  was  found  along  the  river,  and 
the  woods  were  clustered  with  a  species  of  the  native  grape.  Such  were 
the  natural  appearance  and  advantages  of  a  spot  which  was  destined  to 
JM  the  future  site  of  the  city  and  fortress  of  Quebec,*  *^  but  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  ^  Charlesbourg  Royal.' " 

Gartier  lost  no  time  in  despatching  two  of  his  vessels  to  France,  under 
Mmmand  of  Mace  Joilobert  and  Stephen  Noel,  his  brother-in-law  and 
arphew,  with  letters  to  the  king,  containiag  an  account  of  his  voyage 
aod  proceedings,  accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  mineral  treasures  he 
mppoaed  himself  to  have  discovered ;  and  taking  care  to  add  ^'  how 
lions.  Roberval  had  not  yet  come,  and  that  he  feared  that  by  occasion 
sf  contrary  winds  and  tempests,  he  was  driven  back  again  into  France." 
These  vesseb  led  the  newly  discovered  town  and  fort  of  '^  Charlesbourg 
Bojal"  on  the  2d  of  September.  And  they  were  no  sooner  despatched, 
than  Cartier  determined  to  explore  the  ^'  Saults"  or  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  had  been  described  to  him,  and  partly  pointed  out,  dur- 
ing his  ascent  to  the  mountain  of  Montreal.  Leaving  the  fort  under  the 
eommand  of  the  Viscount  Beaupre,  he  embarked  in  two  boats  on  the  7th 
of  September,  accompanied  by  Martine  de  Painpont  and  other  ^^  gentle- 
oien,"  with  a  suitable  complement  of  mariners.  The  only  incident  re- 
eorded  of  the  passage  op,  is  his  visit  to ''  the  Lord  of  Hochclay"— a  chief 
who  had  presented  him  a  little  girl,  on  his  former  visit,  and  evinced  a 
iriendship  during  his  stay  in  the  river,  which  he  was  now  anxious  to 
4k>w  that  he  preserved  the  recollection  of.  He  presented  the  chief  a 
doak  ^*  of  Paris  red,"  garnished  with  buttons  and  bells,  with  two  basins 
of  ^*  Laton"  (pewter),  and  some  knives  and  hatchets.  He  also  left  with 
this  chief  two  boys  to  acquire  the  Indian  language. 

Continuing  the  ascent,  he  reached  the  lower  ^'  Sault"  on  the  11th  of 
Ae  month,  and,  on  trial,  found  it  impossible  to  ascend  it  with  the  force 
af  oars.  He  determined  to  proceed  by  land,  and  found  a  well-beaten 
path  leading  in  the  desired  course.  This  path  soon  conducted  him  to  an 
Indian  village,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  furnished  with  guides 
to  visit  the  second  ''  Sault."  Here  he  was  informed  that  there  was 
another  Sault  at  some  distance,  and  that  the  river  was  not  navigable — a 
piece  of  information  that  meant  either  that  it  was  not  navigable  by  the 
craft  Cartier  had  entered  the  river  with,  or  was  intended  to  repress  his 
further  advance  into  the  country.  The  day  being  far  spent,  he  returned 
to  hb  boats,  where  four  hundred  natives  awaited  his  arrivaL    He  ap- 

O  Qoety— Tfl  not  the  wofd  Qnebec  a  derivative  from  the  Algonquin  phraaa 
a  tefm  uUerad  la  paniag  by  a  lUngerout  and  rockj  coast  t 
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fenei  their  curioiil;,  bj  interchanging  dTilhip*,  aad  AMtrftatiig  ad 
ewnta,  and  matle  all  ipettd  to  return  to  Clurie^narg  IUyal,wfaRb 
learaetl  ihal  the  ottive*,  aJanned  bj  the  fbmiidable  6e§tmet»  gHg  n, 
bad  iolenniilt^d  llieir  ciwtamuj  vuits,  and  enneed  a^M  of  haaSif 
Thia  iatticnce  was  confirmed  b;  bia  own  obaervationa  om  thm 
paaaage,  and  be  determined  (o  ax  the  utmost  ditigenoe  and 
to  MMtain  himx-^lf  in  hia  new  position. 

The  reil  ot  Ibis  voyage  i»  wanting.  Hackluyt  ha«,  bowerer,  ffr 
•erved  two  li-Uers  of  Jacques  Noel,  a  relative  of  Cartier,  writlra  M  St 
Mslo  in  l.'3B7,  with  the  observations  of  latitude,  courses,  ai»d  ''irtWTfi 
made  by  "  John  Alphon»o  of  Xanctoigne,"  who  earned  out  1«  BM^ 
Lord  of  Kiibcrval,  lo  Canada,  in  I.i42,  and  a  fragment  of  Roberral^  ■» 
nWive,  M'hioh  inilicaled  the  sequel  of  CArtier's  third  and  Ust  Tojs|t. 
From  the  latlt-r,  it  appears  that  Koberval  entered  the  barbor  of  Beb 
Iain  in  Newfuundland,  on  the  8lh  of  June,  1542,  on  his  way  to  Cauds; 
and  while  there,  Cartier  unexpectedly  entered  the  same  barbor,  on  Ut 
return  to  France.  He  reported  that  he  was  unable  '*  with  hb  sadl 
company"  lo  maintain  a  fooling  in  the  country,  owing  lo  the  incessHl 
hoalilily  of  the  natives,  and  had  resolved  to  return  to  France.  He  pc- 
■entcd  tbc  limpid  quartz,  and  gold  yellow  mica,  which  he  had  carriollj 
eberished,  under  a  belief  that  he  had  discovered  to  tbese  revpleodol 
mineral!,  the  repositories  of  gold  and  diamonds.  An  experiroent  ra 
made  the  next  day,  upon  what  is  denominated  "  gold  ore,"  by  whid 
term  the  journalist  dws  not  probably  refer  to  the  "  mica,"  con^deitd, 
in  an  age  in  which  mlnfralogy  had  not  assumed  the  rank  of  a  science,  ii 
"  leave*  of  gold,"  but  lo  pieces  of  yellow  pyrites  of  iron,  which  it  is 
tionedin  the  description  of  the  environs  of"  Charleshourg  Royal" 
bad  disc<ivrred  in  the  slate  rock.  And  the  ore  was  pronounced ' 
— ^  proof  cither  of  gross  deception,  or  gross  ignorance  io  tba 
menter.  Cartier  spoke  highly  of  the  advantages  the 
for  settlement,  in  point  of  fertility.  He  had,  bowever, 
leave  it.  He  disobeyed  Hoberval's  order  to 
his  company"  secretly  left  the  harbc 
Fiance,  bi'ing  "moved," as  the  joui 
cause  ihry  would  have  all  the  glory 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ARDE'NT  SPIRITS  ON  THE  CONDI- 
TION  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

JB    ADDXBSS   KKAD   BEFORB   THB   CHIPPEWA    COUNTY   TEMPERANCE   SOCIETY,    AT 

tAULT  STE-MARTE,   MAY  8th,  1832. 

The  efiects  of  intemperance  on  the  character  of  nations  and  individu- 
als have  been  often  depicted,  within  a  few  years,  in  faithful  colors,  and 
by  gifted  minds.  '^  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn''  were 
<mce  supposed  to  be  confined,  exclusively,  to  give  melody  to  the  lyre, 
and  life  to  the  canvass.  But  the  conceptions  of  modem  benevolence 
hare  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  taught  us  that  genius  has  no  higher  ob* 
jects  than  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  man — that 
these  objects  come  home  to  the  '*  business  and  bosoms"  of  men  in  their 
every  day  avocations — that  they  lie  level  to  every  capacity,  and  never 
aasame  so  exalted  a  character,  as  when  they  are  directed  to  increase  the 
sum  of  domestic  happiness  and  fireside  enjoyment — 

**  To  mend  the  morals  and  improve  the  heart" 

It  b  this  consideration  that  gives  to  the  temperance  effort  in  our  day, 
a  refined  and  expansive  character — 

"  Aliove  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  feme**— 

which  has  enlisted  in  its  cause  sound  heads  and  glowing  hearts,  in  all 
parts  of  our  country — which  is  daily  augmenting  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  which  has  already  carried  its  precepts  and  examples  from  the 
little  sea-board  village,*  where  it  originated,  fo  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior. 
And  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  before  me  a  society,  assembled  on 
their  first  public  meeting,  who  have  ''  banded  together,"  not  with  such 
mistaken  zeal  as  dictated  the  killing  of  Paul,  or  assassinating  Caesar,  but 
for  giving  their  aid  in  staying  the  tide  of  intemperance  which  has  been 
roiling  westward  for  more  than  three  centuries,  sweeping  away  thou- 
sands of  white  and  red  men  in  its  course — which  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength,  and  which 
threatens  with  an  overwhelming  moral  desolation  all  who  do  not  adopt 
the  rigid  maxim — 

**  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not** 

The  British  critic  of  the  last  century  little  thought,  while  moralizing 
upon  some  of  the  Veaknesses  of  individual  genius,  that  he  was  uttering 
maxims  which  would  encourage  the  exertions  of  voluntary  associations 
of  men  to  put  a  stop  to  intemperance.  It  was  as  true  then  as  now,  that 
'  in  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and 
liashfaloess  for  confidence."    It  was  as  true  then,  as  now,  that  the  ^^  neg* 

*  Andover. 
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ligeDce  and  irregalarity"  which  are  the  firuitaof  tlus  haUt,^^  if  long  ooa- 
tinaed,  will  render  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculona,  and  genius  ooa- 
temptible.*'  *^  Who,*'  he  exclaims,  ^  Aat  ever  asked  snocon  fion 
Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  bj  bis  anz- 
iliary  ?"*  And  is  there  a  species  of  servitude  more  pemicioas  m  iti  in- 
fluence, more  degrading  in  its  character,  mote  destmetive  of  aUplq^iicd 
and  intellectual  power,  than  the  slavery  of  inebriation  1  The  iige  of 
the  conflagration — the  devastation  of  the  flood — the  fiuy  of  the  taoayeit, 
are  emblematic  of  the  moral  fury  of  the  mind  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  It  is  equally  ungovernable  in  its  power,  and  destmetive  in  iti 
efiects.  But  its  devastations  are  more  to  be  deplored,  because  thej  aie 
the  devastations  of  human  faculties-— of  intellectual  power — of  aaimil 
energy— of  moral  dignity — of  social  happiness— of  temporal  health— of 
eternal  felicity. 

Intemperance  is  emphatically  die  parent  of  diseasOi  mental  and  pbj- 
sical.  Its  direct  efiects  are  to  blunt  the  fitculty  of  correct  thinlni^^  and 
to  paralyze  the  power  of  vigorous  action.  Nothing  more  eflfoctnsllf 
takes  away  from  the  human  mind,  its  ordinary  practical  powers  of  di»- 
crimination  and  decbion,  without  which  man  is  like  a  leaf  upon  the  ten- 
pest,  or  the  chaff  before  the  wind.  Dr.  Darwin  has  aptly  compared  tiie 
effects  of  spirituous  liquors  upon  the  lungs  to  the  ancient  &ble  of  Pro- 
metheus stealing  fire  from  heaven,  who  was  punished  for  the  theft  bj 
a  vulture  gnawing  on  the  liver.'f  A  striking  allegory :  but  one  which  v 
not  inaptly  applied  to  characterize  the  painful  and  acute  diseases  wUck 
are  visited  upon  the  inebriate.  Dr.  Rush  was  an  eariy  advocate  of  the 
cause.  He  likened  the  effects  of  the  various  degrees  of  alcohol,  in  q[H^ 
ituous  drinks,  to  the  artificial  mensuration  of  heat  by  the  thermometer, 
and  took  a  decided  stand  in  pointing  out  its  poisonous  efifects  upon  the 
system,  in  the  generation  of  a  numerous  class  of  diseases,  acute  sad 
chronic. 

If  unhealthy  food  had  been  the  cause  of  sdch  disorders,  the  article 
would  be  rigidly  shunned.  No  man  would  choose  to  eat  twice  of  the 
cicuta  ;  to  use  bread  having  a  portion  of  lime  in  it ;  or  to  drink  freqaoitlj 
of  a  preparation  of  sugar  of  lead.  Even  the  intemperate  would  fetr  to 
drink  of  alcohol,  in  its  state  of  chemical  purity,  for  its  eflfects  would  ce^ 
tainly  be  to  arrest  the  functions  of  life.  Yet  he  will  drink  of  this  pow- 
erful drug,  if  diluted  with  acids,  saccharine  and  coloring  matter,  witer 
and  various  impurities,  under  the  disguised  names  of  wine,  brandy,  vmj 
malt  liquors,  whisky,  cordiab,  and  mixed  potations,  which  all  tend  to 
pamper  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  poison  its  powen 
of  healthful  action. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  preparations  which  were  broi^^lo  light  a  tke 

*  Dr.  Johnson.  t  Zooaomb» 
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age  of  the  Alchemysts — ^when  the  human  mind  had  run  mad  in  a  philo- 
•ophic  research  after  two  substances  which  were  not  found  in  nature — the 
phUosopher's  stone,  and  the  universal  panacea.  One,  it  was  believedi 
waa  to  transmute  all  substances  it  touched  into  gold,  and  the  other,  to  cure 
all  diseases.  The  two  great  desires  of  the  world — wealth  and  hng  Hftj 
were  ,thu8  to  be  secured  in  a  way  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  had 
neTer  declared.  A  degree  of  patient  ascetic  research  was  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  which  the  world  had  not  before  wit- 
Deaaed ;  and  noodem  science  b  indebted  to  the  mistaken  labors  of  this 
race  of  chemical  monks,  for  many  valuable  discoveries,  which  were,  for 
the  roost  part,  stumbled  on.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  discovery  of  the 
alcoholic  principle  of  grains,  a  singular  reversal  of  their  high  anticipa- 
tions has  ensued.  They  sought  for  a  substance  to  enrich  mankind,  but 
found  a  substance  to  impoverish  them :  they  sought  a  power  to  cure  all 
diseases,  but  they  found  one  to  cause  them.  Alcohol  is  thus  invested 
with  great  talismanic  power :  and  this  power  is  not  to  create,  but  to 
destroy — not  to  elevate,  but  to  prostrate — not  to  impart  life,  but  death. 

How  extensive  its  uses  are,  as  a  re-agent  and  solvent,  in  medicine  and 
the  arts — or  if  its  place  could  be  supplied,  in  any  instances,  by  other  sub- 
stances— are  questions  to  be  answered  by  physicians  and  chemists.  But 
admitting,  what  is  probable  to  my  own  mind,  that  its  properties  and  uses 
in  pharmacy  and  the  arts  are.  indispensable  in  several  operations,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledges-does  this  furnish  a  just  plea  for  its  ordi- 
nary use,  as  a  beverage,  in  a  state  of  health  1  No  more  than  it  would, 
that  because  the  lancet  and  the  probe  are  useful  in  a  state  of  disease, 
they  should  be  continued  in  a  state  of  health.  And  do  not  every  class 
of  men  who  continue  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  waste  their  blood  by  a  diur- 
nal exhaustion  of  its  strength  and  healthy  properties,  more  injurious  than 
a  daily  depletion ;  and  probe  their  flesh  with  a  fluid  too  subtle  for  the 
physician  to  extract  ? 

The  transition  from  temperate  to  intemperate  drinking,  is  very  easy. 
And  those  who  advocate  the  moderate  use  of  distilled  spirits  are  indeed 
the  real  advocates  of  intemperance.  No  man  ever  existed,  perhaps,  who 
thought  himself  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  a  practice,  which  he,  at 
^$ty  indulged  in  moderation.  A  habit  of  relying  upon  it  is  imperceptibly 
formed.  Nature  is  soon  led  to  expect  the  adventitious  aid,  as  a  hale 
man,  accustomed  to  wear  a  staff,  may  imagine  he  cannot  do  without  it, 
un4l  he  has  thrown  it  aside.  If  it  communicates  a  partial  energy,  it  is 
the  energy  of  a  convulsion.  Its  joy  is  a  phrenzy.  Its  hope  is  a  phan- 
tom. And  all  its  exhibitions  of  changing  passion,  so  many  melancholy 
proo&of 

"  tilia  rtaioiiabla  soul  rna  mad." 

Ai^be  beings  are  probably  exalted  above  all  human  weakiie88SS.-r- 
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But  if  there  be  anything  in  their  survey  of  oui  actions  which 
them  to  weep,  it  is  the  sight  of  a  drunken  father  in  the  domestic  circle. 
Instructed  reason,  and  sound  piety,  have  united  their  vcuces  in  deciy- 
ing  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Fbysicians  have  described  its  eflfects  m 
deranging  the  obsorbent  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  changing  the  hetl- 
thy  organization  of  the  system.  Moralists  have  poritayed  its  &tal  inflih 
ence  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Divines  have  pointed  out  its  destruc- 
tive powers  on  the  soul.  Poetry,  philosophy  and  science,  have  mooned 
the  numbers  who  have  been  cut  down  by  it.  Oonmion  sense  has  raised 
up  its  voice  against  it.     It  is  indeed — 

"       a  monster  of  so  frigfatfui  mien, 
ThattobeAotai,  needs  but  to  be  ttm," 


Like  the  genie  of  Arabic  fable,  it  has  risen  up,  where  it  was  lesst 
expected,  and  stalked  through  the  most  secret  and  the  most  public 
apartments.  And  wherever  it  has  appeared,  it  has  prostrated  the  hamai 
mind.  It  has  silenced  the  voice  of  eloquence  in  the  halls  of  justice  and 
legislation.  It  has  absorbed  the  brain  of  the  scientific  lecturer.  It  bti 
caused  the  ^word  to  drop  firom  the  hand  of  the  military  leader.  It  bti 
stupefied  the  author  in  his  study,  and  the  pastor  in  his  desk.  It  has 
made  the  wife  a  widow  in  her  youth,  and  caused  the  innocent  child  to 
weep  upon  a  fitther^s  grave.  We  dare  not  look  beyond  it.  Hope,  who 
has  attended  the  victim  of  intemperance  through  all  the  changes  of  hii 
downward  fortune,  and  not  forsaken  him  m  any  other  exigency,  hu 
forsaken  here.  Earth  had  its  vanities  to  solace  him,  but  eternity  hii 
none. 

"  Wounds  of  the  heart— care,  disappointment,  loss, 
Love,  joy,  and  friendship's  fanne,  and  fortune's  cross, 
The  wound  that  mars  the  flesh — the  instant  pain 
That  racks  the  palsied  limb,  or  fever*d  brain, 
All— all  the  woes  that  life  can  feel  or  miss, 
AH  have  their  hopes,  cures,  palliatives,  but  (Att^ 
This  oniy — mortal  canker  of  the  mind, 
Grim  Belial's  latt  attempt  on  human  kind.'* 

If  such,  then,  are  the  eflects  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  condition  of  cin 
lized  man,  who  has  the  precepts  of  instructed  reason  to  enlighten  him, 
and  the  consolations  of  Christianity  to  support  him,  what  must  be  the 
influence  of  intemperate  habits  upon  tjie  aboriginal  tribes  ?  I  propose 
to  offer  a  few  considerations  upon  this  subject.  And  in  so  doing  I  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  imputing  to  one  nation  of  the  European  stock,  more 
than  the  other,  the  national  crime  uf  having  introduced  ardent  spirits 
among  the  American  Indians.  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Swedes,  Dutch. 
Italians,  Russians,  Germans,  French  and  English,  all  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  obloquy.  They  each  brought  ardent  spirits  to  the  New  World— 
a  proof,  it  may  be  inferred,  of  their  general  use,  as  a  drink  in  Europe,  at 
the  era  of  the  discovery.  Whatever  other  articles  the*  first  adventareis 
took  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  new 
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or  fermented  liquor  mppeais  to  have  becn^  in  no  instance^  oreriooked  or  fbr^ 
gotten.  It  would  be  easj  to  :iii0v  tbe  oae  made  of  them  in  the  Wt'st  In- 
dies,  and  in  the  soctheni  put  of  oar  hemisphere.  But  our  object  is  con* 
fined  to  the  colottietf  p2aated  in  the  3korth.  And  in  this  portion  of  thi» 
continent  the  English  and  French  have  been  the  predominating  powers* 
It  had  been  well,  if  thev  had  predominated  in  everything  eU^' — if  they 
had  only  been  rirals  for  courage,  wisdom  and  dominion.  \i  tiiey  had 
only  fought  to  acquire  ciril  power— conquered  to  spread  Christianity ^> 
negotiated  to  perpetuate  peace.  But  we  hare  too  many  facts  on  record 
to  show,  that  they  were  also  rivab  in  spreading  the  reign  of  intemp^ 
ranee  amongthe  Indians ;  in  gleaning,  with  avaricious  hand,  the  furs  from 
their  lodges ;  in  stimulating  them  to  fight  in  their  battles,  and  in  leaving 
them  to  their  own  fate,  when  the  battles  were  ended. 

Xor  do  we,  as  Americans,  afiect  to  have  suddenly  succeeded  to  a  hotter 
state  of  feelings  respecting  the  natives  than  our  English  ancestry  ))0S« 
sessed.     They  were  men  of  sterling  enterprise  j  of  undaunted  resolution ; 
of  high  sentiments  of  religious  and  political  liberty.     And  we  owo  to  them 
and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Providence  placed  us,  all  that 
we  are,  as  a  free  and  a  prosperous  people.     But  while  they  bequeathed  to 
us  these  sentiments  as  the  preparatives  of  our  own  nationul  destiny,  they 
also  bequeathed  to  us  their  peculiar  opinions  respecting  the  ludiuu  trihos. 
And  these  opinions  have  been  cherished  with  obstinacy,  even  down  to 
our  own  times.     The  noble  sentiments  of  benevolence  of  the  I  i)th  et^ntury 
had  not  dawned,  when  wc  assumed  our  station  in  the  funiiiy  of  nutionv, 
If  they  were  felt  by  gifted  individuals,  they  were  not  felt  by  I  he  luxly  of 
the  nation.     Other  duties — the  imperious  duties  of  self-exiHtt*nce,  nutlouttl 
poveity,  wasted  resources,  a  doubtful  public  credit,  a  feehlo  populution, 
harassing  frontier  wars,  pressed  heavily  upon  us.      But  wn  Imvn  Htitiu 
all  these  causes  of  national  depression  passing  away,  in  Whh  than  half  a 
century.     With  them,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  passed  awuy,  eveiy  olmlu- 
cie  to  the  exercise  of  the  most  enlarged  charity,  and  enlij^hli  iifd  philun 
thropy,  respecting  the  native  tribes. 

Nationality  is  sometimes  as  well  characterized  by  Ninitll  itai  by  pi^rvni 
things — by  names,  as  by  customs.  And  thJM  inuy  li<t  olmcivi'd  in  lliti 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  respects  the.  suhjt^ct  of  luMcut  bjiir* 
its.  Under  the  French  government  they  were  lilxMuily  Mipj)litd  wiili 
brandy.  Under  the  English,  with  Jamaica  rum.  tIiMliriIn'  AimritauH, 
with  whisky.  These  constitute  the  fire,  the  j^all,  uiid  the  |M»iboii  .t.i<«  s»  ol  In- 
dian history.  Under  this  triple  curse  they  hav<*  inaiulaiind  an  rkihtrneu 
in  the  face  of  a  white  population.  But  it  has  In-vti  an  tx'ufiture  iim  rtly. 
Other  nations  are  said  to  have  had  agoUh'n  a;^(*.  Hut  iIhi**  hub  hnni  no 
golden  age  for  them.  If  there  ever  was  a  t-AuU-  of  proNp.  liiy  among 
them,  which  may  be  likened  to  it,it  was  wIh-m  th.ireainps  wnv  n.»\%iied 
with  temporal  abundance — when  the  rac«*f  of  uniinuU,  loii'il  and  uidiir- 
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fed,  placed  food  and  clothing  within  the  reaeh  of  nil  ari  wbtem  tbgf 
knew  no  intoxicating  drink.  To  coonterbalanoe  these  mtnaktgBgf  tbtj 
were,  however,  subject  to  many  evila.  They  wero  then,  aa  ihsj  ace 
Qow,  indolent,  improTident,  reveagefiil,  warlike.  BvaYeiy,  mamial 
strength,  and  doquence,  were  the  cardinal  virtues.  And  their  own  fends 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insecurity  and  alarm.  The  increased 
value  given  to  furs,  by  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  created  a  new  era  in 
their  history,  and  accelerated  their  downfall.  It  gave  an  increased  eneigj 
and  new  object  to  the  chase.  To  reward  their  activity  in  this  emfdoy- 
ment,  ardent  8j[»rit8  became  the  bounty ^  rather  than  the  price.  A  two- 
fold injury  ensued.  The  animals  upon  whose  flesh  they  had  subsisted 
Decame  scarce,  and  their  own  constitutions  were  undermined  with  the 
subtle  stimulant. 

Historical  writers  do  not  always  agree :  but  diey coincide  in  theirtes- 
timony  respectii^  the  absence  of  any  intoxicating  drink  among  the  north- 
ern Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  It  b  well  attested  that  the 
Azteeks,  and  other  Mexican  and  Southern  tribes,  had  their /Nclgiie,  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks,  which  they  possessed  the  art  of  makiii^  from 
various  native  grains  and  fruits.  But  the  art  itself  was  confined,  with 
the  plants  employed,  to  those  latitudes.  And  there  is  no  historical  eri- 
*  dence  to  prove  that  it  was  eve^  known  or  practised  by  the  tribes  situated 
north  and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dr.  Robertson,an  aUeand  faith- 
ful describer  of  Indian  manners,  fully  concurs  with  the  Jesuit  anthon,  io 
saying  that  no  such  beverage  was  known  in  the  north,  until  Europeans 
found  it  for  their  pecuniary  interest  to  supply  it.  After  which,  intoxica- 
tion became  as  common  among  the  northern  as  the  southern  tribes.* 

Tliree  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  white  man  in 
America.  Columbus  discovered  the  West  India  Islands ;  but  Cabot  and 
Verrizani  were  the  discoverers  of  North  America.  Cartier  and  Hudson 
followed  in  the  track.  The  first  interview  oi  Hudson  with  the  Mohegfta 
tiibes,  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  bears  his  nsms. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  first  Indian  intoxication  among  them. 
He  had  no  sooner  cast  anchor,  and  landed  from  his  boat,  and  pasied  a 
friendly  salutation  with  the  natives,  than  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  ardent 
spirits  to  be  brought.  To  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  oflfer  them 
what  he  would  not  himself  taste,  an  attendant  poured  him  out  a  cup  of 
the  liquor,  which  he  drank  off*.  The  cup  was  then  filled  and  passed  to 
the  Indians.  But  they  merely  smelled  of  it  and  passed  it  on.  It  had 
nearly  gone  round  the  circle  untasted,  when  one  of  the  chie&,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  made  a  short  harangue,  saying  it  would  be  disrespectful  to 
return  it  untasted,  and  declaring  his  intention  to  drink  off  the  potion,  if  he 
should  be  killed  in  the  attempt.     He  drank  it  offl    Diadness  and  sta« 

•  Robertson's  Histoiy  of  Amsricai 
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por  immediately  ensued.  He  sank  down  and  fell  into  a  sleep— the  sleep 
oi  death)  as  his  companions  thought  But  in  due  time  he  awoke — de- 
clared tte  happiness  he  had  experienced  from  its  effects — asked  again 
for  the  dpj  and  the  whole  assembly  followed  his  example.* 

Nor  was  the  first  meeting  with  the  New  England  tribes  very  dissimi- 
lar. It  took  place  at  Plymouth^  in  1620.  Massasoit,  the  celebrated 
jchief  of  the  Pokanokets^  came  to  visit  the  new  settlers,  not  long  after 
their  landing.  He  was  received  by  the  English  governor  with  military' 
DMisic  and  the  discharge  of  some  muskets.  After  which,  the  Governor 
kissed  his  hand.  Massasoit  then  kissed  him,  and  they  both  sat  down 
together.  ^^  A  pot  of  strong  water,"  as  the  early  writers  expressed  it^ 
was  then  ordered,  from  which  both  drank.  The  chief,  in  his  simplicity, 
drank  so  great  a  draught  that  it  threw  him  into  a  violent  perspiration 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  interview. I 

The  first  formal  interview  of  the  French  with  the  Indians  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  worthy  of  being  referred  to,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  initial  step  in  vitiating  the  taste  of  the  Indians,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  drink.  It  took  place  in  1535,  on  board  one  of  Cartier's  ships, 
lying  at  anchor  near  the  Island  of  Orleans,  forty-nine  years  before  the 
arrival  of  Amidas  and  Barlow  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Donnaconna,  a 
chief  who  is  courteously  styled  the  ''  Lord  of  Agouhanna,"  visited  the 
ship  with  twelve  canoes.  Ten  of  these  he  had  stationed  at  a  distance, 
and  with  the  other  two,  containing  sixteen  men,  he  approached  the  ves- 
sels. When  he  drew  near  the  headmost  vessel,  he  began  to  utter  an 
earnest  address,  accompanied  with  violent  gesticulation.  Cartier  hailed 
his  approach  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  had,  the  year  before,  captured 
two  Indians  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  now  addressed  the  chief 
through  their  interpretation.  Donnaconna  listened  to  his  native  lan- 
guage with  delight,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  recital  they  gave, 
that  he  requested  Cartier  to  reach  his  arm  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
that  he  might  kiss  it.  He  was  not  content  with  this  act  of  salutation, 
but  fondled  it,  by  drawing  the  arm  gently  around  his  neck.  His  watch- 
ful caution  did  not,  however,  permit  him  to  venture  on  board.  Cartier, 
willing  to  give  him  a  proof  of  his  confidence,  then  descended  into  the 
chiefs  canoe,  and  ordered  bread  and  wine  to  be  brought.  They  ate  and 
drank  together,  all  the  Indians  present  participating  in  the  banquet, 
which  appears  to  have  been  terminated  in  a  temperate  manner.;]; 

But  like  most  temperate  beginnings  in  the  use  of  spirits,  it  soon  led  to 
intemperance  in  its  most  repulsive  forms.  The  taste  enkindled  by  wine, 
was  soon  fed  with  brandy,  and  spread  among  the  native  bands  like  a 
wildfire.      It  gave  birth  to  disease,  discord,  and  crime,  in  their  most 

*  Beekeweldez't  Account  of  the  lodimns. 
t  Purchat'  Pilgrims,  Part  iv.,  book  x. 
t  Hackloyt's  voyages. 
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shockiDg  forms.  Too  late  the  government  and  the  cleigy  saw  tbor 
error,  and  attempted  to  arrest  it ;  but  it  was  too  deeply  seated  among 
their  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  among  the  Indians.  Every  efibit 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  evil  went  on  until  the  Canadas  were 
finally  transferred  to  the  British  crown,  with  this  ''  mortal  canker" 
burning  upon  the  northern  tribes.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  curiositj 
to  turn  to  the  early  writers,  will  see  abundant  evidence  of  its  deep  and 
wide-spread  influence.  It  became  the  ready  means  of  rousing  to  action 
a  people  averse  to  long  continued  exertion  of  any  kind.  It  was  the 
reward  of  the  chase.  It  was  the  price  of  blood*  It  was  the  great  bar  to 
the  successful  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
Indian  should  both  drink  and  pray.  It  was  impossible  theny  and  it  is 
impossible  now  :  and  the  missionary  who  entered  the  forest,  with  the 
Bible  and  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  the  bottfe  in  the  other,  might  saj, 
with  the  Roman  soliloquist,  who  deliberated  on  self-murder, 

''Mjr  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me  : 
While  tkii  infonns  me  I  shall  never  die, 
Thi$  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end.** 

National  rivalry,  between  the  English  and  French  governments,  gare 
a  character  of  extreme  bitterness  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  serred 
to  promote  the  passion  for  strong  drink.  It  added  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  accumulated  the  miseries  of  peace.  It  was  always  a  struggle  be- 
tween these  nations  which  should  wield  the  Indian  power ;  and,  so  kt 
as  religion  went,  it  was  a  struggle  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
tenets.  It  was  a  power  which  both  had,  in  a  measure,  the  means  of 
putting  into  motion  :  but  neither  had  the  complete  means  of  controlling  it, 
if  we  concede  to  them  the  perfect  will.  It  would  have  mitigated  the 
evil,  if  this  struggle  for  mastering  the  Indian  mind  had  terminated  with  a 
state  of  war,  but  it  was  kept  up  during  the  feverish  intermissions  of 
peace.  Political  influence  was  the  ever-present  weight  in  each  side  of  the 
scale.  Religion  threw  in  her  aid  ;  but  it  was  trade,  the  possession  of 
the  fur  trade,  that  gave  the  preponderating  weight.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  this  rivalry,  from  the  arrival  of  Roberval  to  the 
death  of  Montcalm,  that  had  so  permanently  pernicious  an  influence  as 
the  sanction  which  this  trade  gave  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

We  can  but  glance  at  this  subject ;  but  it  is  a  glance  at  the  track  of  a 
tornado  Destruction  lies  in  its  course.  The  history  of  the  fur  trade  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  intemperance  among  the  Indians. 
We  know  not  how  to  effect  the  separation.  Look  at  it  in  what  era  yoo 
will,  the  barter  in  ardent  spirits  constitutes  a  prominent  feature.  From 
Jamestown  to  Plymouth — from  the  island  of  Manhattan  Jx>  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  the  tralBc  was  introduced  at  the  earliest  periods.  And  we 
cannot  now  put  our  finger  on  the  map,  to  indicate  a  spot  where  ardent 
spicits  U  not  known  to  the  natives.    Is  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
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the  sources  of  the  Multnomah,  or  the  Rio  del  Norde — ^the  passes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  Peace  River,  or  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  ?  it  is 
known  at  all  these  places*  The  natives  can  call  it  by  nfte,  and  they 
place  a  value  on  its  possession.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
it  is  abundant  at  these  remote  places.  We  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  sel- 
dom seen.  But  we  also  believe  that  in  proportion  as  it  is  scarce — in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  occasion  of  its  issue  rare,  so  is 
the  price  of  it  in  sale,  and  the  value  of  it  in  gift,  enhanced.  And  just  so 
br  as  it  is  used,  it  is  pernicious  in  effect,  unnecessary  m  practice,  unwise 
m  policy. 

The  French,  who  have  endeared  themselves  so  much  in  the  afi^tions 
of  the  Indians,  were  earlier  in  Canada  than  the  English  upon  the  United 
States'  coast.     Cartier's  treat  of  wine  and  bread  to  the  Iroquois  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  happened  eighty-five  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims.    They  were  also  earlier  to  perceive  the  evils  of  an  unrestrained 
trade,  in  which  nothing  was  stipulated,  and  nothing  prohibited.     To  pre- 
vent its  irregularities,  licenses  were  granted  by  the  French  government 
to  individuals,  on  the  payment  of  a  price.    It  was  a  boon  to  superannu- 
ated officers,  and  the  number  was  limited.     In  1685,  the  number  was 
twenty- five.     But  the  remedy  proved  worse  than  the  disease.      These 
licenses  became  negotiable  paper.     They  were  sold  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  traffic,  which  assumed  the  same  character  in  tempO" 
rul  afiairs,  that  '^  indulgences"  did  in  spiriiual.     They  were,  in  effect, 
licenses  to  commit  every  species  of  wrong,  for  those  who  got  them  at 
«ast,  were  generally  persons  under  the  government  of  no  high  standard 
of  moral  responsibility  ;  and  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  paid  well 
for  them,  they  were  sure  to  make  it  up  by  excessive  exactions  upon  the 
Ifidians.     Courier  du  boiSj  was  the  term  first  applied  to  them.     Merchant 
v&yagettrj  was  the  appellation  at  a  subsequent  period.      But  whatever 
they  were  called,  one  spirit  actuated  them — the  spirit  of  acquiring  wealth 
by  driving  a  gainful  traffic  with  an  ignorant  people,  and  for  this  purpose 
ardent  spirits  was  but  too  well  adapted.     They  transported  it,  along  with 
articles  of  necessity,  up  long  rivers,  and  over  difficult  portages.     And 
when  they  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  or  the  banks  of 
the  Sasketchawine,  they  were  too  &r  removed  from  the  influence  of 
courts,  both  judicial  and  ecclesiastical,  to  be  in  much  dread  of  them. 
Feuds,  strifes,  and  murders  ensued.      Crime  strode  unchecked  through 
the  land.     Every  Indian  trader  became  a  legislator  and  a  judge.    His 
word  was  not  only  a  law,  but  it  was  a  law  which  possessed  the  property 
of  undergoing  as  many  repeals  and  mutations  as  the  interest,  the  pride, 
or  the  passion  of  the  individual  rendered  expedient.     If  wealth  was  ac- 
cumulated, it  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  the  pressing  wants  of  the  In* 
dians  were  not  relieved — that  the  trade  was  not  a  very  acceptable  and 
important  one  to  them,  and  that  great  peril  and  expanse  were  not  encoun- 
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tered,  and  a  high  degree  of  enterprise  displayed  in  its  pcoseeution.  Bvl 
it  IS  contendedi  that  if  rea/ wants  were  relieved,  orfi/Ecio/ ones  were  cre- 
ated— that  if  it  substituted  the  gun  for  the  bow,  and  shrouds  and  blan- 
kets in  the.place  of  the  more  expensive  clothing  of  beaver  skins,  it  abo 
substituted  ardent  spirits  for  water — ^mtoxication  for  sobriety  dlseaw 
for  health. 

Those  who  entertain  Ae  opinion  that  the  foil  of  Quebec*  celebrated  ia 
England  and  America  as  a  high  military  achievement,  and  the  conse- 
quent surrender  of  Canada,  produced  any  very  important  improvemeil 
in  this  state  of  things,  forget  that  the  leading  prmciples  and  desires  of  die 
human  heart  are  alike  in  all  nations,  acting  under  like  drcumstsaeeii 
The  desire  of  amassing  wealth — the  thirst  for  exercising  power— ths 
nride  of  information  over  ^B(xance — the  power  of  vicious  over  virtoooi 
principles,  are  not  confined  to  particular  eras,  nations,  or  latitudes.  Thef 
belong  to  mankind,  and  they  will  be  pursued  witii  a  leal  as  irrespedifs 
of  equal  and  exact  justice,  wherever  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  ^mo* 
Uing  maxims  of  Christianity. 

Whoever  feels  interested  in  looking  back  into  this  period  of  our  caa- 
mercial  Indian  affiiiis,  is  recommended  to  peruse  the  published  statistical 
and  controvenial  volumes,  growing  out  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  sdwmes 
of  colonization,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  North  West  Cooqway. 
This  iron  monopoly  grew  up  out  of  private  adventure.  Such  goldea 
accounts  were  brought  out  of  the  country  by  the  Tods,  the  Frobidien, 
and  the  MTavishes,  and  M'Gillvrays,-  who  first  visited  it,  that  eveiy 
bold  man,  who  had  either  talents  or  money,  rushed  to  the  theatre  of 
action.  The  boundary  which  had  been  left  to  the  French,  as  the  limit 
of  trade,  was  soon  passed.  The  Missinipi,  Athabasca,  Fort  Chipewyaa, 
Slave  lake,  Mackenzie's  and  Copper  Mine  Rivers,  the  Unjigah  and  tfaa 
Oregon,  were  reached  in  a  few  years.  All  Arctic  America  was  penetrated. 
The  British  government  is  much  indebted  to  Scottish  enterprise  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  power  and  resources  in  this  quarter.  But  while  we  admire  the 
zeal  and  boldness  with  which  the  limits  of  the  trade  were  extended,  ve 
regret  that  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  using  ardent  spirits  caused  them  to 
be  introduced,  in  any  quantity,  among  the  North  West  tribes. 

Other  regions  have  been  explored  to  spread  the  light  of  the  go^d. 
This  was  traversed  to  extend  the  reign  of  intemperance,  and  to  profc 
that  the  love  of  gain  was  so  strongly  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  white 
man,  as  to  carry  him  over  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  woods  and  wateis, 
where  the  natives  had  only  been  intruded  on  by  the  Musk  Ox  and  tbi 
Polar  bear.  Nobody  will  deem  it  too  much  to  say,  that  wherever  ths 
current  of  the  fur  trade  set,  the  nations  were  intoxicated,  demoralisecd 
depopulated.  The  terrible  scourge  of  the  small  pox,  which  broke  oat 
in  the  country  north  west  of  Lake  Superior  in  1782,  was  aeaioa^  smu 
fiUal  to  the  natives,  though  more  rapid  and  striking  in  its  «Aela«  Ifasi  thi 
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lower  of  ardent  spirits.  Nor  did  it  produce  so  great  a  moral  affliction. 
far  those  who  died  of  the  yarioloid,  were  spared  the  death  of  ebriety. 
hrs  were  gleaned  with  an  iron  handy  and  mm  was  given  out  with  an  iron 
beart  There  wasno  remedy  fortherigtMrs  of  the  trade  ;  and  there  wasno 
ippeai.  Beaver  was  sought  with  a  tUrst  of  gain  as  great  as  that  which 
rarried  Ck)rtez  to  Mexico,  and  Pizanro  to  Peru.  It  had  deadened  the 
Ses  of  humanity,  and  cut  asonder  the  cords  of  private  fidth.*  Like  the 
kianiard  in  his  treatment  of  Capolicon,  when  the  latter  had  given  him 
be  house  full  of  gold  for  his  ransom,  he  was  himself  hasely  executed. 
So  the  northern  diief^  when  he  had  given  his  all,  gave  himself  as  the  vic- 
■n  at  last.  He  was  not,  however,  consumed  at  the  siake^  hut  at  the 
mUie.  The  sword  of  his  executioner  was  jptrtT*— his  gold,  bearer  ikims. 
bid  no  mines  of  the  uecious  metals,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
Mtve  probably  been  more  productive  of  wealth,  than  the  fur-yielding 
«gioDs  of  North  America.  ^ 

But  while  the  products  of  the  chase  have  yielded  wealth  to  the  white 
nan,  they  have  produced  misery  to  the  Indian.  The  latter,  suffering  for 
the  means  of  subsistence,  like  the  child  in  the  parable,  had  asked  for 
biead,  and  he  received  it ;  but,  with  it,  he  received  a  scorpion.  And  it 
m  the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  that  has  been  raging  among  the  tribes  for 
MOie  than  two  centuries,  causing  sickness,  death,  and  depopulation  in  its 
tack.     It  is  the  venom  of  this  sting,  that  has  iNX>ved  emphatically 

*  the  bli^of  kaman  bliss! 

Cans  to  all  fCatoof  man,  bat  mott  to  tUt." 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken,  in  ascribing  effects  disproportionate  to  their  cause 
M  in  overlooking  advantages  which  have  brought  along  in  their  train  a 
striking  evil.  I  am  no  admirer  of  that  sickly  philosophy,  which  looks 
back  upon  a  state  of  nature  as  a  state  of  innocence,  and  which  cannot 
ai^reciate  the  benefits  the  Indian  race  have  derived  from  the  discovery 
of  this  portion  of  the  worid  by  civilized  and  Christian  nations.  But 
while  I  would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  conceal  my  sense  of  the  advantages 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  hinge  upon  this  discovery,  I  would  not  on 
the  other,  di^ise  the  evils  which  intetnperance  has  caused  among 
them  ;  nor  cease  to  hold  it  up,  to  the  public,  as  a  great  and  destroying 
evil,  which  was  early  mtroduced— which  has  spread  extensively— which 
is  in  active  operation,  and  which  threatens  yet  more  disastrous  conse* 
^nces  to  this  unfortunate  race. 

Writers  have  not  been  wanting,  who  are  prone  to  lay  but  little  stress 
qwn  the  destructive  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  in  diminishing  the  native 
population,  and  who  have  considered  its  effects  as  trifling  in  comparison 
to  the  want  of  food,and  the  enhanced  price  created  by  this  want. f  The 
,  •  TIm  wmdtr  of  Wadu^  tli«  coM4ik)oded  iMtwiM 

*^  ^i5ra&?  ■w^^.*' j"S?^^^ 

^  £!Si£lL^'°~  ^*^*    8M>to«r*  History  of  th6UnitsdWal«,tafcli 
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abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  is  a  principle  in  political  economy, 
is  assumed  as  the  primary  cause  of  depopulation.  And,  as  such,  we  see 
no  reason  to  question  its  soundness.  If  the  value  of  labor,  the  price  of 
clothing  and  other  necessary  commodities,  can  be  referred  to  the  vaiyiif 
prices  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  we  do  not  see  that  the  fact  of  t 
people's  being  civilized  or  uncivilized,  should  invalidate  the  principle; 
and  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  forest  we  see  that  it  does  not  A 
pound  of  beaver,  which  in  1730,  when  animal  food  was  abundant,  wis 
worth  here  about  a  French  crown,  is  now,  when  food  is  scarce  and 
dear,  worth  from  five  to  six  dollars ;  and  consequently,  one  poimd  of 
beaver  now  will  procure  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  five  pounds  of  the 
like  quality  of  beaver  then.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  race  of  furred  ani- 
mals, and  the  want  of  industry  in  hunting  them,  that  operate  to  produce 
depopulation.  And  what,  we  may  ask,  has  so  powerful  an  effect  in 
destroying  the  energies  of  the  hunter,  as  the  vice  of  intemperance? 
Stupefying  his  mind,  and  enervating  his  body,  it  leaves  him  neither  the 
vigor  to  provide  for  his  temporary  wants,  nor  the  disposition  to  inquire 
into  those  which  regard  eternity.  His  natural  affections  are  blunted,  and 
all  the  sterner  and  nobler  qualities  of  the  Indian  mind  prostrated.  Hii 
family  are  neglected.  They  first  become  objects  of  pity  to  our  citizen, 
and  then  of  disgust.  The  want  of  wholesome  food  and  comfortable 
clothing  produce  disease.  He  falls  at  last  himself,  the  victim  of  diseaie, 
superinduced  from  drinking. 

Such  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Indian,  who  is  in  a  situation  to 
contract  the  habit  of  intemperance.  And  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
or  eighteen  months — it  is  only  since  the  operation  of  Temperance  princi- 
ples has  been  felt  in  this  remote  place,  that  scenes  of  this  kind  have  b^ 
come  unfrequent,  and  have  almost  ceased  in  our  village,  and  in  our  set- 
tlement. And  when  we  look  abroad  to  other  places,  and  observe  the 
spread  of  temperance  in  the  wide  area  from  Louisiana  to  Maine,  we  may 
almost  fancy  we  behold  the  accomplishment  of  Indian  fable.  It  is  related, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  among  the  extravagances  of  Spanish  ente^ 
prise,  which  characterized  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  na- 
tives had  reported  the  existence  of  a  fountain  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
islands,  possessed  of  such  magical  virtues,  that  whoever  bathed  in  ill 
Waters  would  be  restored  to  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  vigor  of  maa- 
hood.  In  search  of  this  wonderful  fountain  historians  affirm,  that  Ponce 
de  Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  the  island.  They  only,  however,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  charge  of  credulity.  May  we  not  suppose  thistak 
of  the  salutary  fountain  to  be  an  Indian  allegory  of  temperance  ?  It 
will,  at  least,  admit  of  this  application.  And  let  us  rejoice  that,  in  the 
era  of  temperance,  we  hav<^  found  the  spring  which  will  restore  blooa 
to  the  cheeks  of  the  young  man,  and  the  panacea  that  will  remove  du- 
ease  firom  the  old. 
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When  we  consider  the  effects  which  our  own  humhie  efforts  as  inha- 
bitants of  a  distant  post  have  produced  in  this  labor  of  humanity,  have 
we  not  every  encouragement  to  persevere  ?  Is  it  not  an  effort  sanctioned 
bj  the  noblest  affections  of  our  nature — ^by  the  soundest  principles  of 
philanthropy — by  the  highest  aspirations  of  Christian  benevolence  ?  Is 
it  not  the  work  of  patriots  as  well  as  Christians  ?  of  good  citizens  as  well 
as  good  neighbors  ?  Is  it  not  a  high  and  imperious  duty  to  rid  our  land 
of  the  foul  stain  of  intemperance  ?  Is  it  a  duty  too  hard  for  us  to  accom- 
plish ?  Is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  the  voluntary  obligations  by 
which  we  are  bound  ?  Shall  we  lose  property  or  reputation  by  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  ?  Will  the  debtor  be  less  able  to  pay  his 
debts,  or  the  creditor  less  able  to  collect  them  ?  Shall  He  injure  man, 
woman  or  child,  by  dashing  away  the  cup  of  intoxication  ?  Shall  we 
incur  the  charge  of  being  denominated  fools  or  madmen  ?  Shall  we  vio- 
late any  principles  of  morality,  or  any  of  the  maxims  of  Christianity  ? 
Shall  we  run  the  risk  of  diminishing  the  happiness  of  others,  or  putting 
our  own  in  jeopardy  ?  Finally,  shall  we  injure  man — shall  we  offend 
God? 

If  neither  of  these  evils  will  result — if  the  highest  principles  of  virtue 
and  happiness  sanction  the  measure — if  learning  applauds  it,  and  religion 
approves  it — if  good  must  result  from  its  success,  and  injury  cannot 
Accrue  from  its  failure,  what  further  motive  need  we  to  impel  us  onward, 
to  devote  our  best  faculties  in  the  cause,  and  neither  to  faint  nor  rest 
till  the  modem  hydra  of  intemperance  be  expelled  from  our  country  ? 


VENERABLE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

The  Cattaraugus  (N.  Y.)  Whig,  of  a  late  date,  mentions  that  Gov. 

Blacksnake,  the  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Indian  nation,  was  recently  in  that 

place.     He  resides  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation,  about  twenty  miles 

from  the  village ;  is  the  successor  of  Corn  Planter,  as  chief  of  the  Six 

Nations — a  nephew  of  Joseph  Brant,  and  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Red 

Jacket.     He  was  bom  near  Cayuga  Lake  in  1749,  being  now  ninety-six 

years  of  age.     He  was  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Wyoming,  &c.,  and 

was  a  warm  friend  of  Gen.  Washington  during  the  Revolution.     He  was 

m  Washington's  camp  forty  days  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution — was 

appointed  chief  by  him,  and  now  wears  suspended  from  his  neck  a  beau- 

^ul  silver  medal  presented  to  him  by  Gen.  Washington,  bearing  dato 

1796. 


FATE  OF  THE  RED  EACE  IN  AMEEICA: 

THE     POLICY     PURSUED    TOWARDS    THEM  BT    OOTERNMElfTi   IHD 
THE   PRESENT   CONDITION    OF   THE   TBIBBS   WHO  H4YB 
REMOVED  WEST   OF   THB   MISSISaiPPI.* 


The  remoral  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  oar  State  boondariei,  to  tb 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  present  condition  and  pzohaUe  idti* 
mate  fate,  have  been  the  topic  of  such  frequent  speculaftiaii,  miniila- 
standing,  and  may  we  not  add,  misrepresentation!  within  a  few  yen 
past,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  suppose  some  notice  of  theo^ 
and  particularly  of  the  territory  they  occupy,  and  the  result,  thus  tUf 
of  their  experiment  in  self-government,  drawn  firom  authentic  somceii 
may  prove  not  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  nomadic  and  hunter  states  of  society  never  emlnaeed  widui 
themselves  the  elements  of  perpetuity.    They  have  ever  a^i***^,  b- 
deed,  like  a  vacuum  in  the  system  of  nature,  which  is  at  every  maaui 
in  peril,  and  subject  to  be  filled  up  and  destroyed  by  the  in-raahing  of 
the  surrounding  element.     Civilisation  is  that  element,  in  relation  li 
non -agricultural  and  barbaric  tribes,  and  the  only  question  with  reaped 
to  their  continuance  as  distinct  communities  has  been,  how  long  thef 
could  resist  its  influence,  and  at  what    particular  era  tlus  inflneott 
should  change,  improve,  undermine,  or  destroy  them.     It  b  proved  bf 
history,  that  two  essentially  different  states  of  'society,  with  lepii  to 
art  and  civilisation,  cannot  both  prosperously  exist  together,  at  the  oni 
time.     The  one  which  is  in  the  ascendant  will  absorb  and  destroy  the 
other.     A  wolf  and  a  lamb  are  not  more  antagOnistical  in  the  syikB 
of  organic  being,  than  civilisation  and  barbarism,  in  the  great  ethn^ 
logical  impulse  of  man^s  diffusion  over  the  globe.     In  this  impuls^lM^ 
barism  may  temporarily  triumph,  as  we  see  it  has  done  by  many  stiikiflg 
examples  in  the  history  of  Asia  and  Europe.     But  such  triumphs  bsiv 
been  attended  with  this  remarkable  result,  that  they  have,  in  the  eaii 
reproduced  the  civilisation  which  they  destroyed.     Such,  to  quote  H 
other  example,  was  the  effect  of  the  prostration  of  the  Roman  type  if 
civilisation  by  the  warlike  and  predatory  tribes  of  Northern  ESuiofib 
Letters  and  Christianity  were  both  borne  down,  for  a  while,  fay  tliif  fli^ 
sistible  on-rush ;  but  they  were  thereby  only  the  more  dee^y  imphiiBl 
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the  stratum  of  preparing  civilisatioii ;  and  in  due  time,  like  the  grain 
It  rots  before  it  reproduces,  sprang  up  with  a  vigor  and  freshness, 
lich  is  calculated  to  be  enduring,  and  to  fill  the  globe. 
Civilisation  may  be  likened  to  an  absorbent  body,  placed  in  contact 
atk  an  anti-absorbent,  for  some  of  the  properties  of  which  it  has 
ong  affinities.  It  will  draw  these  latter  so  completely  out,  that,  to 
3  a  strong  phrase,  it  may  be  said  to  eat  them  up.  Civilisation  is  found 
derive  some  of  the  means  of  its  perfect  development  from  letters  and 
t  arts,  but  it  cannot  permanently  exist  without  the  cultivation  of  the 
iL  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
edes  were  originally  created,  that  they  should  derive  their  sustenance 
d  means  of  perpetuation  from  this  industrial  labor.  Wherever  agri- 
Itaral  tribes  have  placed  themselves  in  juxtaposition  to  hunters  and 
Tikic  races,  they  have  been  found  to  withdraw  from  the  latter  the 
tua  of  their  support,  by  narrowing  the  limits  of  the  forest  and  plains, 
pon  the  wild  animals  of  which,  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  hun- 
fi  subsist.  When  these  have  been  destroyed,  the  grand  resources  of 
lese  hunters  and  pursuers  have  disappeared.  Wars,  the  introduction  of 
feign  articles  or  habits  of  injurious  tendency,  may[accelerate  the  period 
r  their  decline — a  result  which  is  still  further  helped  forward  by  inter- 
d  dissensions,  and  the  want  of  that  political  foresight  by  which  civil 
UioDs  exist.  But  without  these,  and  by  the  gradual  process  of  the 
urowing  down  of  their  hunting  grounds,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Mninions  of  the  bow  and  arrow  to  those  of  the  plough,  this  result 
Qst  inevitably  ensue.  There  is  no  principle  of  either  permanency  or 
t)sperity  in  the  savage  state. 

It  is  a  question  of  curious  and  philosophic  interest,  however,  to  ob- 
fve  the  varying  and  very  unequal  effects,  which  different  types  of 
ligation  have  had  upon  the  wild  hordes  of  men  with  whom  it  has 
Dae  into  contact.  And  still  more,  perhaps,  to  trace  the  original  effici 
cy,  or  effeminacy  of  the  civil  type,  in  the  blood  of  predominating 
^es,  who  have  be^  characterized  by  it.  In  some  of  the  European 
cks  this  type  has  remained  nearly  stationary  since  it  reached  the 
ivalric  era.  In  others,  it  had  assumed  a  deeply  commercial  tone,  and 
ifined  itself  greatly  to  the  drawing  forth,  from  the  resources  of  new  J 

mtries,  those  objects  which  invigorate  trade.  There  is  no  stock, 
ring  claims  to  a  generic  nationality,  in  which  the  principle  of  pfogrtm 
i,  from  the  outset,  been  so  strongly  marked,  as  in  those  hardy,  hrvvB 
[  athletic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  whom  the  name  <tf  Tm- 
s  conveys,  perhaps,  a  more  comprehensive  meaning,  than  the 
itively  later  one  of  Saxons.  The  object  of  this  race  appoa 
lally  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  to  do  more  than  hat  piv 
A ;  to  give  difihsion  and  comprehension  to  detigot  «C 
thus,  hy  perpetually  putting  forth  new  effivts,  on  th 
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on  man  to  nis  highest  destiny.  The  same  impulsive  aspirations  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  the  same  energetic  onwardness  of  principle  which 
overthrew  Rome,  overthrew,  at  another  period,  the  simple  institatiou 
of  the  woad-stained  Britons ;  and,  whatever  other  aspect  it  bears,  we 
most  attribute  to  the  same  national  energy  the  modern  introduction  of 
European  civilisation  into  Asia. 

When  these  principles  come  to  be  applied  to  America,  and  to  be  tested 
by  its  native  tribes,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  their  appropriate  and  distinc- 
tive effects.  In  South  America,  where  the  type  of  chivalry  marked  the 
discoverers,  barbarism  has  lingered  among  the  natives,  without  being 
destroyed,  for  three  centuries.  In  Canada,  which  drew  its  early 
colonists  exclusively  from  the  feudal  towns  and  seaports,  whose  inhabit- 
ants had  it  for  a  maxim,  that  they  had  done  all  that  was  required  of 
good  citizens,  when  they  had  done  all  that  had  been  previously  done^  the 
native  tribes  have  remained  perfectly  stationary.  With  the  exception 
of  slight  changes  in  dress,  and  an  absolute  depreciation  in  morals,  they 
are  essentially  at  this  day  what  they  were  in  the  respective  eras  of  Ctr- 
tier  and  Champlain.  In  the  native  monarchies  of  Mexico  and  Pero, 
Spain  overthrew  the  gross  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  intercalated 
among  these  tribes  the  arts  and  some  of  the  customs  of  the  IGthcentaiy. 
With  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tribes  but  little  was  attempted  he* 
yond  military  subjugation,  and  less  accomplished.  The  seaboa^  tribes 
received  the  ritual  of  the  Romi.sh  church.  Many  of  those  in  the  inte 
rior,  comprehending  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras,  ^^ 
main  to  this  day  in  the  undisturbed  practice  of  their  ancient  superstitions 
and  modes  of  subsistence.  It  is  seen  from  recent  discoveries,  that  there 
are  vast  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  unknown,  unexplored 
and  undescribed.  We  are  just,  indeed,  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
true  character  of  the  indigenous  Indian  civilisation  of  the  era  of  the  disco- 
very. These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  how  feebly  the  obligations 
of  letters  and  Christianity  have  been  performed,  with  respect  to  the  red 
men,  by  the  colonists  of  those  types  of  the  early  European  civilisation, 
who  rested  themselves  on  feudal  tenures,  m'litarj^enown,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical system  of  empty  ceremonies. 

It  was  with  very  different  plans  and  principles  that  North  Ameria 
was  colonized.  We  consider  the  Pilgrims  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
true  ancient  Teutonic  type.  Their  Alaric  and  Brennus  were  found  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  school-room.  They  came  with  high  and  severe 
notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  their  prime  object  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  cultivating  the  soil.  To  escape 
an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  at  home,  they  were  willing  to  venture  thetn- 
selves  in  new  climes.  But  they  meant  to  triumph  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
They  embarked  with  the  Bible  as  their  shield  and  sword,  and  they  lui 
its  principles  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  iDstitutions,  civil,  Utoaij) » 
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AMtrialy  and  ecclesiastie.  *>  They  were  pious  and  indastrioos  themselTeti 
md  they  designed  to  make  the  Indian  tribes  so.  They  bought  their 
landa  and  paid  for  them,  and  proceeded  to  establish  friendly  neighbor- 
hoods among  the  tribes.  Religious  truth,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  Gos- 
pel, was  the  fundamental  prindple  of  all  their  acts.  In  its  exposition 
and  daily  use,  they  followed  no  interpretations  of  councils  at  yariance 
with  its  plain  import    This  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  read. 

Placed  side  by  side  with  such  an  enlightened  and  purposed  race,  what 
liad  the  priests  of  the  system  of  native  rites  and  superstitions  to  expect  ? 
There  could  be  no  compromise  t>f  rites — no  partial  conformity — no  giving 
ftp  a  part  to  retain  the  rest — as  had  been  done  in  the  plains  of  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  No  toleration  of  pseudo-paganism,  as 
had  been  done  on  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco^  the  Parana  and  the  Para* 
pmy.  They  must  abandon  the  system  at  once.  The  error  was  gross 
ipd  total.  They  must  abjure  it.  They  had  mistaken  darkness  for  light ; 
^Ibd  they  were  now  offered  the  light.  They  had  worshipped  Lucifer 
taslead  of  Immanuel.  This  the  tribes  who  spread  along  the  shores  of 
the  North  Atlantic  were  told,  and  nothing  was  held  back.  They 
founded  churches  and  established  schools  among  them.  They  tranik 
bted  the  entire  Bible«  and  the  version  of  Davids  Psalms,  and  the 
HynMui  of  Dr.  Watts,  into  one  of  their  Ullages.  Two  types  of  the 
iMKnao  race,  more  fully  and  completely  antagonistical,  in  all  respects, 
■aver  came  in  contact  on  the  globe.  They  were  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  ttFt.  ethnological  chain.  If,  therefore,  the  Red  Race  declined,  and 
Iha  white  increased,  it  was  because  civilisation  had  more  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  endurance  and  progress  than  barbarism ;  because  Christianity 
was  superior  to  paganism ;  industry  to  idleness ;  agriculture  to  hunting ; 
letters  to  hieroglyphics ;  truth  to  error.  Here  lie  the  true  secrets  of 
Che  Red  Men's  decline. 

There  are  but  three  principal  results  which,  we  think,  the  civilized 

world  could  have  anticipated  for  the  race,  at  the  era  of  the  discovery. 

t.  They  might  be  supposed  to  be  subject  to  early  extermination  on  the 

coasts,  where  they  i^^ie  found.  *  A  thousand  things  would  lead  to  this, 

which  need  not  be  mentioned.     Intemperance  and  idleness  alone  were 

adequate  causes.    2.  Philanthropists  and  Christians  might  hope  to  re 

claim  them,  either  in  their  original  positions  on  the  coasts,  or  in  a^- 

coltural  communities  in  adjacent  parts.    8.  Experience  and  forecast 

might  indicate  a  third  result,  in  which  full  success  should  attend 

neither  of  the  foregoing  plans,  nor  yet  complete  failure.     There  was 

■othing,  exactly,  in  the  known  history  of  mankind,  to  guide  opinion. 

A  mixed  condition  of  things  was  the  most  probable  result*    And  this, 

il  might  be  anticipated,  would  be  greatly  modified  by  times  and  seasons, 

eircumstances  and  localities,  acting  on  particular  tribes.     Nothing  less 

eould  have  been  expected  but  the  decline  and  extinction  of  some  trlbe« 
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whibt  tbe  removal  of  others,  to  lest  exposed  positioDf,  would  be  fiDoad 
to  tell  upon  their  improvemeDt.  The  effects  of  letters  and  Christiani^ 
would  necessarily  be  slow  ;  but  they  were  efiectS|  which  the  history  of 
dbcovery  and  civilisatioD,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  proved  to  be 
effective  and  practical.  What  was  this  mixed  oonditioa  to  eventuate 
in  ? — how  loner  was  it  to  continue  ?  Were  the  tribes  to  exercise  sore- 
reign  political  jurisdiction  over  the  tracts  they  lived  on  ?  Were  they  to 
submit  to  the  civilized  code,  and  if  so,  to  the  penal  code  only,  or  also 
to  the  civil  ?  Or,  if  not,  were  they  to  exist  by  amalgamation  with  tlie 
European  stocks,  and  thus  contribute  the  elements  of  a  new  race  ? 
These,  and  many  other  questions,  early  arose,  and  were  often  not  a  little 
perplexing  to  magistrates,  legislatures,  and  governors.  It  was  evideit 
the  aboriginal  race  possessed  distinctive  general  rights,  bat  these  existed 
contemporaneously,  or  intermixed  with  the  rights  of  the  discoverers. 
How  were  these  separate  rights  to  be  defined  ?  How  were  the  weak 
to  be  protected,  and  the  strong  to  be  restrained,  at  points  beyond  the 
ordinary  pale  of  the  civil  law  ?  If  a  red  man  killed  a  white,  without 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  could  he  be  seized  as  a  criminal  ? 
And  if  so,  were  civil  offences,  committed  without  the  jurisdictioo  of 
either  territory,  cognizable  in  either,  or  neither  ?  Could  there  be  a 
supremacy  within  a  supremacy  ?  And  what  was  the  limit  between 
State  and  United  States  laws  ?  Such  were  among  the  topics  entering 
into  the  Indian  policy.  It  was  altogether  amtxed  system,  and  like  most 
mixed  systems,  it  worked  awkwardly,  confusedly,  and  sometimes  badlj. 
Precedents  were  to  be  established  for  new  cases,  and  these  were  pe^ 
petually  subject  to  variation.  Legislators,  judges,  and  executive  officers 
werr  often  in  doubt,  and  it  required  the  wisest,  shrewdest,  and  best  mej 
in  the  land  to  resolve  these  doubts,  and  to  lay  down  rules,  or  advice,  for 
future  proceeding  in  relation  to  the  Red  Race.  It  will  be  suffic'rnt  to 
oear  cut  the  latter  remark,  to  say,  that  among  the  sages  who  «eemed 
this  subject  important,  were  a  Roger  Williams,  a  Penn,  a  Fmnklin,  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson,  a  Monroe,  a  Crawford,  and  a  Calhoun. 

It  must  needs  have  happened,  that  where  the  Saxon  race  went,  the 
principles  of  law,  justice,  and  freedom,  must  prevail.  These  principles, 
as  the}'  existed  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  transferred  to  America,  with  the  Cavaliers,  the  Pilgrims,  and  the 
Quakers,  precisely,  as  to  the  two  first  topics,  as  they  existed  at  home. 
Private  rights  were  as  well  secured,  and  public  justice  as  well  awarded 
here,  as  there.  But  they  also  brought  over  the  aristocratic  system, 
which  was  upheld  by  the  royal  governors,  who  were  the  immediate  r^ 
presentatives  of  the  crown.  The  doctrine  was  imprescriptible,  that  the 
fee  of  all  public  or  unpatented  lands  was  in  the  crown,  and  all  inhahit- 
ants  of  the  realm  owed  allegiance  and  fealty  to  the  crown.  This  doc- 
trine^  when  applied  to  the  native  tribes  of  Americny  left  them 
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fee-simple  in  the  soil,  nor  political  sovereignty  over  it  It  eat  tbem 
down  to  vassabi  bat,  by  a  legal  eolecism,  they  were  regarded  as  a  sort 
<tf  free  vassals.  So  long  as  the  royal  governments  remained,  they  had 
the  osafruet  of  the  public  domain — the  right  of  fishing,  and  hunting,  and 
planting  upon  it,  and  of  doing  certain  other  acts  of  occupancy ;  but  this 
right  ceased'just  as  soon,  and  as  fast,  as  patents  were  granted,  or  the  public 
exigency  required  the  domain.  The  native  chiefs  were  quieted  with 
presents  from  the  throne,  through  the  local  officers,  and  their  ideas  of  in- 
dependence and  control  were  answered  by  the  public  councils,  in  which 
firiendships  were  established,  and  the  public  tranquillity  looked  after. 
Private  purchases  were  made  from  the  outset,  but  the  idea  of  a  publio 
treaty  of  purchase  of  the  soil  under  the  proprietary  and  royal  governors^ 
was  not  entertained  before  the  era  of  William  Penn. 

It  remained  for  the  patriots  of  1775,  who  set  up  the  firame  of  our  pre* 
•ent  government,  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  to  award  the  aboriginal  tribes 
the  foil  proprietary  right  to  the  soil  they  respectively  occupied,  and  to 
guarantee  to  them  its  fulf  and  free  use,  until  such  right  was  relinquished 
by  treaty  stipulations.  So  far,  they  were  acknowledged  as  sovereigns. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  their  political  exaltation,  and  dates,  in  our  re- 
cords, from  the  respective  treaties  of  Fort  Pitt;  September  17,  1778, 
and  of  Fort  Stanwix,  of  October  22, 1784.  The  latter  was  as  early 
after  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  as  these  tribes— the  Six 
nations,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  sided  with  the  parent 
country — could  be  brought  to  Ibten  to  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Chippewas,  and  Ottowas, 
in  Januaiy,  1785 ;  by  the  Cherokees,  in  November  of  the  3ame  year ; 
and  by  the  Choctaws  and  Shawnees,  in  January,  1786.  Other  western 
nations  followed  in  1789 ;  the  Creeks  did  not  treat  till  1790.  And  from 
this  era,  the  system  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  moment.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  of  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States,  sold  at  the  land  offices,  from  the  days  of  General 
Washington,  but  what  has  been  acquired  in  this  manner.  War,  in  which 
we  and  they  have  been  frequently  involved,  since  that  period,  has  con- 
veyed no  territorial  right.  We  have  conquered  them,  on  the  field,  not 
to  usurp  territory,  but  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to  observe  how  much 
more  their  interests  and  permanent  prosperity  would  be,  and  have  ever 
been,  promoted  by  the  plough  than  the  sword.  And  there  has  been  a 
prompt  recurrence,  at  every  mutation  from  war  to  peace,  punctually,  to 
that  fine  sentiment  embraced  in  the  firsi  article  of  the  first  treaty  ever 
made  between  the  American  government  and  the  Indian  tribes,  namely, 
that  all  ofiences  and  toimosities  "  shall  be  mutually  forgiven,  and  boned 
bk  deep  oblivioui  and  never  more  be  had  in  remembrance."* 

•  Ite^  of  Voft  Pitt,  17m 
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The  first  step  to  idrance  the  aboriginal  man  to  his  mtaral  and  jut 
political  rights,  namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  right  io  the  Moil^  we 
hare  mentioned ;  but  those  that  were  to  succeed  it  were  more  difknlt 
and  complex  in  their  bearings.  Congressi  from  the  earliest  traces  ot 
their  action,  as  they  i^pear  in  their  journals  and  public  acts,  con6aedths 
operation  of  the  civil  code  to  the  territory  actually  acquired  by  negotia- 
tion, and  treaties  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  proclaimed,  agreeably 
to  the  Constitution,  by  the  President.  So  much  of  thb  public  territocy 
as  fell  within  the  respectire  State  /itnes,  fell,  by  the  terms  of  our  politi* 
cal  compact,  under  State  ^otot,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  coorti; 
and  as  soon  as  new  tracts  of  the  Indian  territory,  thus  within  State  bono* 
daries,  were  acquired,  the  State  laws  had  an  exact  corresponding  exten- 
sion until  the  whole  of  such  Indian  lands  had  been  acquired.  This  pro- 
rided  a  definite  and  clear  mode  of  action,  and  if  it  were  sometimes  tiis 
subject  of  doubt  or  confliction,  such  perplexity  arose  firom  the  great  ex« 
tension  of  the  country,  its  sparsely  settled  condition,  and  the  haste  or 
^norance  of  local  magistrates.  And  these  difficulties  were  inrariibly 
removed  whenever  the  cases  came  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Without  regard  to  the  area  of  the  States,  but  induding  and  having 
respect  only  to  the  territories,  and  to  the  vast  and  unincorporated  wil> 
demess,  called  the  ^^  Indian  country,"  Congress  provided  a  specta/  cadi 
of  laws,  and  from  the  first,  held  over  this  part  of  the  Union,  and  holdi 
over  it  now,  full  and  complete  jurisdiction.  This  code  was  designed 
chiefly  to  regulate  the  trade  carried  on  at  those  remote  points  between 
the  white  and  red  men,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  provide 
for  the  adjudication  of  offences  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  carryiif 
the  passport,  license,  or  authority  of  their  government,  are  protected  bj 
their  papers  thus  legally  obtained  ;  and  the  tribes  are  held  aaswerable  for 
their  good  treatment,  and  if  violence  occur,  for  their  lives.  No  dril 
process,  however,  has  efficacy  in  such  positions  ;  and  there  is  no  coo* 
pulsory  legal  collection  of  debts,  were  it  indeed  practicable,  on  the  lodtaa 
ierrilories.  The  customs  and  usages  of  the  trade  and  interconrse, 
as  established  from  early  times,  prevail  there.  These  customs  sre 
chiefly  founded  on  the  patriarchal  system,  which  was  found  in  vo«nie  on 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  they  admit  of  compensations  aad 
privileges  founded  on  natural  principles  of  equity  and  right.  The  Indian 
criminal  code,  whatever  that  is,  also  prevails  there.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  it  arises  from  cases  of  Americans,  maliciously  killed  within  the 
'^  Indian  country,"  the  laws  of  Congress  providing,  that  the  aggreisofi 
should  b?  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  tried  by  the  nearest 
United  States  courts. 

These  preliminary  facts  will  exhibit  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
(he  mixed  Bjniem  alluded  to.    Its  workinga  were  better  fialfn'f'*^  fa 
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the  early  stages  of  society,  while  population  was  sparse  and  the  two 
races,  as  bodies,  kept  fiur  apart,  than  for  its  inaturer  periods.  As  the  in- 
terveoing  lands  liecame  ceded,  and  sold,  and  settled,  and  the  tribes  them* 
selves  began  to  put  on  aspects  of  civilisation,  the  discrepancies  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  its  want  of  hoinogeneousncss  and  harmony,  became 'more  appa* 
rent.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  adminbtrations  of  WashingtOBi 
and^ohn  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  low  state  of 
our  population,  and  the  great  extent  and  unreclauned  character  of  the 
public  domain,  left  the  Indians  undisturbed,  and  no  questions  of  muck 
importance  occurred  to  test  the  permanency  of  the  system  as  regards 
the  wel£ire  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Jefferson  foresaw,  however,  the  effect 
of  encroachments  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  with  an  enlightened  regard  for 
the  race  and  their  civilisation,  prepared  a  new  and  consolidated  code  of 
all  prior  acts,  with  some  salutary  new  provisions,  which  had  the  effect  to 
systematize  the  trade  and  intercourse,  and  more  fully  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Indians.  This  code  served,  with  occasional  amendments,  through 
the  succeeding  administrations  of  Madisoui  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy 
Adanu,  into  that  of  General  Jackson,  when,  in  1834,  the  greatly  ad- 
vanced line  of  the  frontiers,  the  multiplied  population,  and  necessarily 
increased  force  of  the  Indian  department,  and  the  large  amount  of  Indian 
annuities  to  be  paid,  called  for  its  thorough  revision,  and  a  new  general 
enactment  was  made. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  time,  during  the  administration  of  Mr* 
Monroe,  it  was  perceived  that  the  Indian  tribes,  as  separate  communi* 
ties,  living  in,  and  surrounded  by,  people  of  European  descent,  and  gov* 
emed  by  a  widely  different  system  of  laws,  arts,  and  customs,  could  not 
be  expected  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  permanent  prosperity  while  thus  lo- 
cally situated.  The  tendency  of  the  Saxon  institutions,  laws,  and  juria> 
prudence,  was  to  sweep  over  them.  The  greater  must  nt^eds  absorb 
the  less.  And  there  appeared,  on  wise  and  mature  reflection,  no  rea* 
aonahle  hope  to  the  true  friends  of  the  native  race,  that  they  could  sua* 
tain  themselves  in  independency  or  success  as  foreign  elements  in  the 
midst  of  the  State  communities.  It  was  impossible  that  two  systems  of 
governments,  so  diverse  as  the  Indian  and  American,  should  co-exist  oa 
the  same  territory.  All  history  proved  this.  The  most  rational  hope 
of  success  for  this  race,  the  only  one  which  indeed  appeared  practical 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  object,  was  to  remove  them,  with 
their  own  consent,  to  a  position  entirely  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  jurisdictions,  where  they  might  assert  their  political  sovereignty, 
and  live  and  develope  their  true  national  character,  under  their  owa 
laws. 

The  impelling  cause  for  the  action  of  the  government,  during  Ifr 
Moaroe^s  administration,  was  the  peculiar  condition  of  certain  tribes,  lir- 
iog  on  their  own  original  territories,  within  the  State  boundaries,  and 
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who  were  idvene  to  further  cessions  of  sach  territory.  The  qneiliQi 
assumed  its  principal  interest  in  the  State  of  Georgiai  within  which  por^ 
tions  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes  were  then  living.  About  lea 
millions  of  acres  of  lands  were  thus  in  the  occupancy  of  these  two  tribes. 
As  the  population  of  Georgia  expanded  and  approached  the  Indian  set- 
tlements, the  evils  of  the  mixed  political  system  atluded  to  began  stroi^ 
iy  to  evince  themselves.  In  the  progress  of  the  dispersion  of  the  hwnu 
race  over  the  globe,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  diverse  legal,  po- 
litical, and  moral  amalgamation  attempted,  than  there  was  found  to  ex- 
ist, when,  in  this  area,  the  descendants  firom  the  old  Saxons,  north-mea 
and  Hugenots  from  Europe,  came  in  contact  with  the  descendants  (we 
speak  of  a  theory)  of  the  idle,  pastoral,  unphilosophic,  non-inductiTe  race 
of  central  Asia,  living  in  the  genial  climate  and  sunny  valleys  of  Geoigis 
and  Alabama. 

The  American  government  had  embarrassed  itself  by  atipolating  at  n 
early  day,  with  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  with- 
in her  boundaries,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  when  it  could  be  dons 
^^  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  conditions.*'  The  Indiana,  as  tfaeysd- 
vanced  in  agriculture,  became  averse  to  sell.  The  Geoigians,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers,  became  importunate  (or  the  territory  to  which  they 
had,  in  this  event,  the  reversionary  right.  The  President  was  frequeatly 
importuned  by  the  State  authorities.  The  Indians  were  frequait^ 
brought  to  consider  the  subject,  which  was  one  that  increased  its  impcx^ 
tance  with  years. 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  put  this  matter  in  its  right  attitude  ii 
relation  to  the  great  question  of  Indian  removal ;  and  as  furnishing,  u  it 
did,  reasons  for  the  early  consideration  and  action  of  the  goveroment 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  Georgia  question  disjunctively— ve 
have  neither  time  nor  space  for  it  here,  and  will  only  further  premiie, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  some  very  different  views  from  those  often  pre- 
mised of  it.*  That  it  was  one  of  the  prominent  considerations  iriuck 
led  the  administration  of  Monroe  to  take  up  betimes  the  genial  questioi 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  is  well  known  and  remembered,  and  apparent  iirom 
a  perusal  of  the  public  documents  of  the  era* 

Governed  by  such  considerations,  Mr.  Monroe  communicated  a  ipe- 
cial  message  to  Congress  on  the  27th  of  January,  1S25,  recoauneadiag 
the  removal  of  all  the  tribes  within  the  States  and  Territories,  and  pD- 
viding  for  their  future  *'  location  and  government.*'  This  is  the  official 
date  and  foundation  of  the  plan  of  removal,  which  has  been  so  generallj, 

*  We  have  only  space  to  say  here,  that  the  cession  of  the  Geonria  lands  was  suH- 
ieq  lently  made  oy  the  Lower  Creeks  under  the  chieAaincy  of  Genera]  M'laiM^ 
who  was  the  first  to  affix  bis  si|:natiire  to  it  For  this  act  he  paid  th«  penalty  of  oil 
life  ;  the  Upper  Creeks  and  their  adherents,  havini;  assembled  in  anm.  mnoaaM 
his  house,  and  fired  three  hundred  balls  into  it,lulliDC  its  unhappy,  bal  distftifM* 
•d  inmate. 
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and  may  we  not  add,  so  successfully  and  propitiously  to  the  best  inte- 
reata  of  the  tribes,  carried  into  effect.  *'  Being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  opinion,"  observes  this  venerated  statesnuw,  who  has,  years  since, 
gone  to  join  the  patriot  spirits  who  achieved  our  independence — ''  that 
the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  land  which  they  now  occu- 
py, within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  coun- 
try lying  westward  and  northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged 
boundaries,  is  of  very  high  importance  to  the  Union,  and  may  be  accom- 
plished on  conditions,  and  in  a  manner,  to  promote  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  those  tribes,  the  attention  of  the  government  has  been  long 
drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  object. 

^  For  the  removal  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, the  motive  has  been  peculiarly  strong,  arising  from  the  compact  with 
that  State,  Whereby  the  United  States  are  bound  to  extinguish  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  lands  within  it,  whenever  it  may  be  done  peaceably,  and 
on  reasonable  conditions. 

"  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  compact,  I  have  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  act  with  a  generous  spirit,  that  they  should  omit  nothing 
which  should  comport  with  a  liberal  construction  of  the  instrument,  and 
likewise  be  in  accordance  with  the  just  rights  of  those  tribes.  From  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  important  duties,  in  regard  to  both  the  parties  alluded  to, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  encounter  no  conflicting  interests  with 
either :  on  the  contrary,  that  the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  Territo- 
ries which  they  inhabit,  to  that  which  was  designated  in  the  message  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  which  would  accomplish  the  object 
for  Georgia,  under  a  well  digested  plan  for  their  government  and  civili- 
sation, in  a  mode  agreeable  to  themselves,  would  not  only  shield  them 
£rom  impending  ruin,  but  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness.  Experi 
enee  has  clearly  demonstrated  that^  in  their  present  state^  it  is  impossible  to 
incorporate  them^  in  such  massesy  in  any/oihn  whatever ^  into  our  system.  It 
has  also  demonstrated y  with  equal  certainty j  that  without  a  timely  an/tdpa- 
tion  of  J  amkpromsion  against^  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed^  under 
causes  which  it  will  be  difficulty  if  not  impossiblcy  to  control^  their  degrador 
tian  and  extermination  will  be  inevitable.'** 

We  have  underscored  the  last  two  sentences,  because  they  express 
in  forcible  and  just  language,  the  experience  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  subject,  afler  an  experiment  of  fif^y  years,  dating 
from  Td,  and  lie,  indeed,  at  the  foundation  of  the  present  Indian  policy. 
It  is  also  the  experience  of  sound  and  calm  observers,  who  have  watch- 
ed the  operation  of  our  laivs  and  customs  upon  the  isolated  Indian  com* 
monities  in  the  States.  Every  year  has  exemplified  the  futility  of  rais- 
ing them  up  to  the  European  standard  in  industry,  in  intelligence  or  cha* 
ncter,  while  thus  situated ;  nor,  indeed,  has  it  been  practicable  to  shield 
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them  effectaally  a^oit  the  combined  eflfectt  of  iutenpeiiMe,  penonl 
doth,  and  of  popular  and  yulgar  contumely. 

Mr.  CalhouDy  whose  report  on  the'  subject  wa«  tranmitted  to  CW 
gress,  with  the  message  abore  named,  communicates  the  detaila  esKa- 
tial  to  the  ezeculion  of  the  proposed  plan*  He  states  the  whole  muB- 
ber  of  Indians  to  be  removed  from  the  States  and  Territories,  ezdading 
those  located  west  and  north  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Straits  of  St 
Myy's,  at  97,000  souls,  who  occupy  about  77  milUoDs  of  acres  of  land. 
The  country  proposed  for  their  location  is  that  stretching  immediatdj 
west,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Missouai  and  AacAssM, 
having  the  River  Arlbmsas  runmng  through  its  centre  from  west  to  east, 
the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers  respectively  as  the  northern  boundary,  tod 
the  vast  grassy  plains  east  of  the  Rodsj  Mountains,  as  its  westen 
Umit. 

The  map  which  we  publish  of  this  territory,  is  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
one  which  was  publbhed  by  Congress  in  1834,  in  illustration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiurs  of  May  30th  of  that  session.  It 
embraces  all  the  locations  of  tribes  to  that  period. 

The  plan  proposed  the  gratuitous  grant  of  the  country  to  the  respec- 
tive tribes,  and  their  removal  to  it  at  government  expense.  It  embncei 
the  transference  to  it,  of  their  schools  established  by  religious  societies,  tid 
supported,  in  part,  by  the  civilisation  fund,  and  all  their  means  of  moral 
and  religious  culture.  It  is  based  on  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  stock.  It  invests  the  tribei 
with  full  power  of  making  and  executing  all  their  laws  and  regulations, 
civil  and  criminal.  It  stipulates  military  protection,  to  keep  the  sun 
rounding  tribes  at  peace.  It  leaves  them  their  political  sovereigoty; 
being  without  the  boundary  of  the  States,  under  their  own  chiefs  asd 
local  governors,  with  such  aids  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  vtrioos 
tribes  to  associate  and  set  up  the  frame  of  an  associated  government  to 
be  managed  by  thenriselves,  a^d  as  subsequently  proposed  in  Congresi, 
to  be  represented  in  that  body  whenever  the  system  shall  be  perfected 
so  as  to  justify  this  measure.  It  proposed,  as  the  basis  of  removal,  a 
solemn  act  of  Congress,  guaranteeing  the  coontiy  to  them,  and  exclud- 
ing its  future  incorporation  into  the  States.  A  second  location,  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  was  proposed  for  the  Indians  west  of  Michigan,  where 
a  further  body  of  32,266  souls  were  estimated  to  reside. 

Such  wer<i  the  general  principles  of  Mr.  Monroe's  plan,  submitted  is 
1825,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Congress,  in  its  essential  features. 
It  has  now  been  in  operation  eigrtibn  yeass,  and  it  is  proposed,  ia 
bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  briefly  to  examine  the  condition  and  pros' 
pects  of  the  expatriated  tribes,  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  beei 
transferred. 

By  a  report  from  the  proper  department, tnuMaittod  loCo^gnsswilk 
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Alt  President's  message  in  1836,  the  result  of  the  fir«t  ten  years'  expe- 
fiment  is  shown  to  have  been  the  actual  migration  of  40,000  from 
their  original  seats,  east,  to  the  allotted  Indian  territory,  west  of  the  Mis- 
cistip^.  Of  this  number,  18,000  were  Creeks,  15,000  Choctaws,  6,000 
Cherokees,  2,000  Chippewas,  Oltawas,  and  Potto wattomies,  1,300 
Sliawnees,  800  Delawares,  500  Quapaws,  400  Seminoles,  600  Kicka- 
poos,  400  Senecas,  and  an  average  of,  say  250  each,  of  Appalachicolas, 
Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorias  and  Kaskasldas.  In  this  statement,  small 
fractions  over  or  under,  are  omitted.  A  location  and  permanent  home 
has  been  provided  for  seventeen  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes ;  a  number 
which,  in  the  succeeding  seven  years,  we  speak  from  documents  before 
OS,  has  been  largely  augmented.  The  whole  body  of  the  Cherokees,  of 
the  Creeks,  or  Muscogees,  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  &c.,  and 
9isOj  with  the  exception  of  one  principal  band,  of  the  Seminoles,  have 
b^en  removed.  Portions  of  other  tribes,  not  then  full,  have  joined  their 
kindred  ;  and  some  whole  tribes,  who  had  not  before  come  into  the  ar- 
rangement, and  ceded  their  lands  east,  as  the  Miamas  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Wyandots  of  Sanduskcy,  have  since  accepted  locations  in  the 
Indian  territory.  The  Chickasaws  are  all  located  with  their  affiliated 
countrymen,  the  Choctaws  ;  and  numbers  of  the  ancient  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Mohe- 
gans  and  Munsees,  have,  within  a  few  years,  selected  locations  south  of 
the  Missouri.  The  entire  number  of  red  men  now  concentrated  on  those 
plains  and  valleys,  where  winter  scarcely  exerts  any  severity  of  power, 
may  be  set  down  at  77,000  souls,  leaving,  from  the  official  report  of 
1S41,  but  21,774  of  ihe  original  estimated  number  of  1825,  to  be  remov- 
ed ;  exclusive  of  those  west  of  the  straits  of  Michilimachinac  and  St 
Mary's. 

From  the  documents  accompanying  the  annual  report  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  in  December,  1840,  the  amount  of  funds 
invested  by  the  government  in  stocks,  for  the  Indians,  was  $2,5S0,000, 
on  which  the  annual  interest  paid  to  them  was  $131,05.  Twenty -four 
of  the  tribes  had  permanently  appropriated,  by  treaty,  $60,730  per  an- 
num, for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  number  of  schools  maintained, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  actually  taught,  are  not  furnished.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know,  from  this  source,  that  civilisation,  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  making  a  rapid  progress,  and  that  education  and 
Christianity  are  walking  hand-in-hand.  Planting  and  raising  cattle  are 
adopted  generally.  Portions  of  the  most  advanced  tribes  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  mechanic  arts,  supplying  themselves,  to  a  limited  ex- 
lent,  with  smiths,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  joiners,  and  some  other 
oranches.  Spinning  and  hand-loom  weaving  are  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent. There  are  native  merchants,  among  the  three  princi|ial  southern 
tnbes,  who  ship  theii  own  cotton  and  other  products  to  market,  and  mp* 
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^y  their  people,  in  retarHi  with  such  prodocts  of  the  Eut  and  Weit  h- 
diefl,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  require.  A  kige  part  of  ths 
contracts,  particularly  for  Indian  conii  required  to  sabsist  the  United 
States  troops  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  is  famished  by  nati^  con- 
tractors. Their  legislation  is  performed  in  representative  oouncib,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  actual  and  advancbg  state  of  society.  Many  of 
their  leading  men  are  well  educated ;  some  of  them  classically ;  and  the 
general  moral  and  intellectual  tone  and  habits  of  the  tribes,  are  deaily 
and  strikingly  on  the  advance.  It  requires,  it  is  believed,  but  time  and 
perseverance  in  civil  associations,  to  lead  them  to  the  same  results  a^ 
rived  at  by  other  barbarous  nations,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the 
value  and  importance  of  a  general  political  confederation,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  equal  rights  and  equa<  representation,  supported  by  puUie 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

Having  sketched  the  cause  of  thtf  decline  of  that  portion  of  the  Noidi 
American  Indians,  who  were  seated  alons  the  Atlantic,  and  the  plan 
proposed  for  checking  it,  we  shall  now,  with  the  map  and  documentaij 
evidence  before  us,  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  present  condition  lod 
prospects  of  the  more  prominent  tribes. 

1 .  The  Choctaws,  beginning  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  territory,  tie 
the  first  in  position.  They  occupy  the  country  above  the  State  <^  A> 
kansas,  extending  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Red  river,  following  up  ths 
Canadian  branch  of  the  former,  comprising  an  area  of  about  150  miles 
in  breadth,  by  200  in  length.  They  are  bounded  by  Texas  south-wesL 
The  country  is  well  adapted  for  grain  i^d  the  raising  of  stock,  in  its 
middle  and  northern  parts,  and  for  cotton  on  the  south.  Many  of  the 
natives  have  large  fields,  where,  but  a  few  years  since,  the  forest  was 
untouched.  Saw  mills,  grist  mills,  and  cotton  gins,  are  either  erecting 
or  erected  throughout  the  country.  Salt  is  manu&ctured  by  an  intelli- 
gent  Choctaw.  Iron  ore  has  been  found,  and  specimens  of  gold  have 
been  picked  up  in  various  places. 

This  tribe  is  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws.  Their  ter- 
ritonr  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  elects,  once  in  four 
years,  a  ruling  chief,  and  ten  representatives.  The  general  council, 
thus  constituted,  and  consisting  of  thirty  councillors,  meets  annually,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October.  Voters  must  be  Choctawsi  of  age,  and 
residents  of  the  districts.  The  three  chiefs  have  a  joint  veto  power 
on  all  laws  passed ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  council  may  re-pass  them  after 
such  rejection. 

The  council  of  thirty  appoint  their  own  speaker  and  clerk,  and  keep 
a  journal.  They  meet  in  a  large  and  commodious  council-house,  fitted 
up  with  seats  for  members  and  spectators,  and  committee  rooms.  Their 
sessions  are,  usually,  about  ten  days  in  duration*  They  are  paid  two 
dollars  per  diem  for  their  services,  out  of  public  fbnda. 
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In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  capacity  for  self-government,  there  are 
judicial  districts  established,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured,  and 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal.  All  the  males,  of  a  special 
age,  are  subject  to  do  military  duty :  for  this  purpose  the  territory  is 
subdivided  into  thirty  two  captaincies,  the  whole  lieitig  placed  under  the 
orders  of  a  general.  The  council  has  passed  many  good  and  wholesome 
laws ;  among  them,  one  against  intemperance  and  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  collection  of  debts  is  at  present  not  compulsory,  being 
regulated  by  questions  of  credit,  punctuality,  and  honor,  which  are  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  country  is  too  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  popular  odium  against  incarceration  too  strong,  to  permit 
a  resort  to  it.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  this  tribe  exhibit  in  their  frame 
of  government  the  elements  of  a  representative  republic,  not  a  pure 
democracy,  with  perhaps  sufficient  conservative  power  to  guard  against 
sudden  popular  effervescence. 

The  Choctaws  have  twelve  public  schools,  established  by  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  United  States.  There  are  several  missionaries 
amongst  them,  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations,  whose 
labors  are  reported  by  the  public  agents  to  be  beneficial,  and  calculated 
to  advance  their  condition.  There  are  four  public  blacksmith  shops, 
two  of  which  are  exclusively  worked  by  the  natives.  The  strikers,  or 
assistants,  at  all  the  shops,  are  natives.  Shops  have  also  been  erected, 
in  various  parts  of  the  nation,  which  are  occupied  only  in  the  spring  and 
aommer,  in  planting  and  crop  time.  The  mechanics  in  these  are  na- 
tives, who  are  paid,  not  by  the  individuals  requiring  aid,  but  out  of  public 
funds*  The  nation  has  an  academy  located  in  Scott  county,  Kentucky, 
at  which  125  students  were  taught  in  1839  and  1S40.  This  institution 
is  now  in  the  process  of  being  established  in  their  own  territory.  This 
tribe  we  learn  by  the  Secretary  of  War's  report,  appropriated  $18,000 
of  their  annuities,  in  1843,  to  educational  purposes. 

2.  Chickasaws.  This  tribe  is  of  the  same  lipeage  as  the  Choctaws  ; 
and,  by  a  compact  with  the  latter,  they  occupy  the  same  territory,  and 
live  intermixed  with  them.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  this  compact,  that 
the  Chickasaws  are  to  concentrate  their  population,  and  form  a  fourth 
election  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  ten  representatives,  and 
three  senatorial  chiefs,  to  the  national  Council.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  the  vested  funds  of  this  tribe,  in  l&U),  was  $515,230  44 ;  of  which 
$146,000  is  devoted  to  orphans.  The  annual  interest  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  $27,063  83.  They  participate  equally  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Choctaw  academy,  and  have  had  many  of  their  youth  educated  at 
that  institution. 

3.  Next,  in  geographical  position,  to  the  united  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, are  the  Muskogees,  who  are  more  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Creeks.    They  occupy  a  territory  one  hundred  and  fiAy  milee 
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m  length,  bj  ninsij  m  breadth.  They  are  bounded  on  the  aootlibjtha 
Cani^imn  fork  of  the  Arkansas,  and  by  the  district  of  the  SeninolcSi 
which  lies  between  the  main  branch  of  this  stream  and  its  noith  Cork. 
Their  territory  reaches  to  a  point  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Neosho^ 
and  is  protracted  thence  north  to  the  Cherokee  boondary.  It  is  a  rich 
tract,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com,  vegetables,  and  escuknti, 
and  the  raijuag  of  stock.  It  is  not  as  abundantly  watered  by  runniag 
streams  as  some  of  the  tracts,  or  rather,  it  is  a  characteiittic  of  iti 
smaller  streams  that  they  run  dry,  or  stand  in  pools,  during  the  latter 
part  of  summer.  In  place  of  these,  it  has  some  good  apiingt.  The 
main  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  are  exemptions  from  the  efiecti 
of  summer  drouth.  In  point  of  salubrity,  the  country  is  not  inferior  to 
other  portions  of  the  Indian  territory. 

The  government  of  the  Creeks  is  still  essentially  the  same  which 
they  exercised  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  plains  of 
Georgia.  They  exist  in  chieflainships,  each  head  of  which  has  hb  owb 
local  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  Elach  ruling  chief  has  hb  vilh^ 
and  his  adherents ;  and  the  condition  of  things  partakes  of  what  we  shall 
be  understood  by  designatii^  feudal  traits.  I'hey  have  no  writtra  coa- 
atitution ;  their  laws  are,  however,  now  reduced  in  part  to  wriung. 
General  councils,  or  conventions,  not  exact  in  the  period  of  their  occw- 
rence,  consider  and  decide  all  general  questions.  At  these,  the  chief- 
tainships are  all  entitled  to  representation.  Local  questions,  of  right 
and  police,  come  before  the  local  chiefs,  and  are  settled  according  to 
usage.  They  adhere  to  the  original  mode  of  working  common  or  tovi 
fields,  at  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  assist,  both  in  the  original  cifA^ 
ing  and  io  the  annual  labor  of  planting  and  reaping.  There  are  also  in- 
dividuals, possessing  slaves,  who  manage  pretty  extensive  plactatiooi 
More  com  is  raised  by  this  tribe  than  by  any  other  now  located  Wf<. 
Over  and  above  their  own  want^,  they  have  for  seveml  years  bad  • 
large  amount  for  sale  and  exportation.  Less  attention  has  been  paiil  to 
the  raising  of  stock,  for  which,  indeed,  the  country  has  been  deemetl  Im 
propitious  ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  of  late  years  attracted  morv 
attention. 

The  Creeks  had,  for  many  years  prior  to  their  removal,  been  divided 
mto  upper  and  lower  toumi — a  distinction  which  has  been  transferrrd  U 
the  West.  Opotl\)eyoholo  is  the  chief  of  the  Upper,  and  Roly  Mela 
tosh  of  the  Lower  Creeks.  These  two  chieftainships  embrace  the  lesM 
ones,  and  divide  the  nation  into  two  parties.  It  was  the  Lower  towns, 
beaded  by  the  father  of  the  present  chief  (whose  tragic  death  we  hare 
mentioned),  that  ceded  the  Georgian  territory,  and  thus  sided  io  the 
policy  of  that  State.  The  condition  in  which  this  tribe  existed,  in  por- 
tions of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  was,  in  othe^  respreis,  pen- 
liar*    In  emerging,  as  they  were  well  in  the  pruc#iw  tA  J^hi^.  f*v^  th 
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kunter  to  thn  agriadtwmi  iCmte,  the  iasbtasiaa  of  slarefj,  br  which  they 
were  suiroanded/and  io  which  ther  poitadpoted,  e^re  a  peculbr  de* 
yelopmeot  to  their  iodostij.  Chie£^  who  were  %re»e  to  work  th«Mii« 
•elves,  employed  sitves,  and  thus  the  reUtioa  of  plaDter  ami  sIat^ 
was  establish;^!  lon-^  before  the  qaestioo  of  their  remoral  occurrtHl.  The 
effects  of  this  were  to  exalt  a  portion  of  the  nation  above,  and  to  tieprrsa 
others  below,  the  average  standii^.  The  disparity  which  took  place  in 
laborious  habits  and  in  wealth,  also  impressed  itself  on  educatii>n|  drrM, 
manners,  an  J  in!bnnatioa  generally.  Although  the  idea  of  slavery  waa 
well  known  to  the  red  race  from  the  earliest  times,  and  they  nil  hav««  a 
word  for  it,  in  their  native  vocabularies,  and  practised  it  on  tholr  pri* 
aoners,  yet  the  result  we  are  considering  was  accelerated  hy  an  nclitiin* 
ture  of  European  blood  in  their  chieftains.  Hence  it  is  that  tliU 
tribe,  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  south,  have  for  years  Immmi  nblt«  ti» 
put  forth  intelligent  chiefs  to  transact  their  public  busincM,  who  havn 
mstonished  the  circles  at  Washington.  Yet,  if  they  wen)  followtMJ  Io 
the  huts  of  the  common  people,  at  home,  there  was  a  (le{(r<*f)  of  \p\tu 
ranee  and  barbarity,  even  below  the  standard  of  our  l«*a(ltn';(  m^rlh^rfi 
tribes.  Two  kinds  of  testimony,  respecting  the  condition  r>f  th**  »«/til|M«rM 
tribes,  both  very  different,  and  both  true,  could  therefore  \t**  f^^vpu 

The  Creeks  came  west,  soured  and  disappointefl,  nmS  btif  l)««l«<  i|^. 
posed  for  the  effort  before  them.     They  had  suff«;r«;d  in  yjifi'/«M  *^mf^ 
wm\  they  had  lefl  the  southern  slopes  and  sunny  vall«?y«  t^  Um*  n*f*Mu'$^ 
AUeganies  with  ^^  a  longing,  lingering  look.**    Th«7  ha/I  f»*y*f   fUH^t), 
fested  a  general  interest  in  schools,  and  none  what^v^-r  m  f-W^yta      *\  \^^ 
latter  is  still  the  prevalent  feeling.     It  is  believH  tl**r^  U  ^/«  h  Ut^^}*f^ 
ary  now  tolerated  among  them.     There  is  a  thfjf^  ftu'ftfilf  U^-U^^  ^*f^^^,u 
education.     Neither  had  they  made  much  ttivufy^.  m  ft^^^riif,  ^   ^,, 
The  chiefs  were  too  proud,  the  common  pfopl^r  w,  jf/V>u^,  i^,  Jav,^  «I 
use  of  the  saw  or  the  hammer.    Som«  riukr^^^  t^  f^,^  ^»>^*^^i 
thought  to  have  ensued.    Mechanics  are  *mp</^A^  p^  «v^>  a^  J,  *  <  v  41 
at  their  charges,  hy  the  govemroest,  whidk  fuM  1*^0^^^^^  •-^  ^  .,, ,  /, 
of  mechanical  industry.    They  dnm  in  %  va'f^  X^^f,  =vr»  *^.^  ,»,      ,* 
manner.    They  live  in  comfortaUs  Wfw^  ^4  v^;^^^' ^  ,^. .   -,        '' 
fitted  up  with  useful  articles  of  fofait/>i-r,  %(^  '/^^  *^.^,  ^  ,        ^  ""^^ 
burthen  and  of  pleasure.     It  b  fhi^  ^'^0^*,  ^  ^\^  y.vr-^.  ^    ,*  ^  ,  . 
that  the  signs  of  advandog  thrift  \tA  '.r^.-.yi^^j  ^^  ,»..^^.,y    .  _,        ^  ^^  ][ 
alone,  it  b  believed,  is  nece*»fT,  w.fK  ♦  ;X.^in.-.-..^^    ^  ...      n^  *  h  ,m 
to  carry  them  onwards  to  civil is«ki.#vn  suvl  ;>rviv>r*-'.  .^  ^  ' 

4.  Semiooles.     Thb  trily»  n  ^  *\0  .*».w,x„/,4   ^.,4   ;.a,^/.    ,.^    ,^,, 
Creeks.     They  are  appptfruaCeiy  ^4«viH  vv  %  '^^^r  w.-;»,^  ih*.  pn>t.fi 

•  Thw  tribe  liw.  iha  ytn  r^t  ^  ^rr^  ^^„^^  ,  ^„  ,  ^  /  ^  -*  ,  .  r. ;,.  n.  , 
whoplajai  cardi^  Iroo  Om  iumw^  [i«  *f„,.^  ^.,^  ,U^  ,^,  >  ^, ,/.  )/.  /,,^ 
wives  or  aoi.  '  ,  r  ^n 
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area  of  the  latter,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Canadian  §ark  of  the 
Arkaneaiy  and  by  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Ohlckasaws.  The 
tract  has  an  extent  of  serenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  fiiUy  ade- 
quate to  their  wants.  A  blacksmith^s  shop  is  maintained  for  them ; 
they  are  furnished  with  agricultural  implements,  and  have  been  gratui- 
tously subsisted,  as  other  tribes,  one  year,  at  the  public  expense.  It  b 
thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  their  progress,  that  they  have  been  aUowel 
to  migrat.'k  with  their  slaves,  who  are  averse  to  labor  and  exert  a  para- 
lysing influence  on  their  industry.  This  tribe  is  fiur  behind  the  other 
southern  tribes  in  civilisation  and  manners.  They  occupied,  while  is 
Florida,  a  region  truly  tropical  in  its  climate,  aiMl  which  yielded  spos- 
taneously  no  unimportant  part  of  their  subsistence,  in  the  arrowroot  tsd 
in  sea  fish.  Their  chief  product  thus  fiu*,  in  the  west,  has  been  cors. 
They  live  under  the  authority  of  local  chiefs,  who,  as  in  all  their  ptst 
history,  exercise  influence  in  proportion  to  their  talents  and  courage. 
Their  withdrawal  from  scenes  and  situations  which  served  as  norseriei 
of  idle,  savage  habits,  and  their  association  with  the  other  leading  tribes, 
who  are  now  bent  on  supporting  themselves  exclusively  by  agriculture, 
have  been  favorable.  They  have  been  at  peace  since  their  arrival  os 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will,  by  ex- 
ample and  emulation,  assimilate  themselves  in  industry  with  the  pre- 
existing tribes.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  they  will  sus- 
tain themselves  in  their  new  field  of  labor.  But  few  of  their  numbers 
—from  the  last  accounts  not  exceeding  100* — now  remain  in  Florida. 

5.  Cherokees.  This  tribe  is  prominent  among  the  native  stocks  io 
the  United  States,  and  is  foremost  in  the  efibrts  it  has  made  to  take  rsok 
among  civilized  nations.  In  this  efibrt  it  has  passed  through  some 
severe  and  tragic  ordeals  from  internal  dissensions,  from  which  it  would 
seem,  that  in  proportion  as  the  prize  is  brought  within  their  grasp,  are 
the  trials  multiplied  which  delay  its  seizure.  And,  notwithstanding  its 
strong  claims  to  consideration  on  this  head,  they  have,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, much  to  attain.  The  original  position  of  the  Cherokees,  is 
the  valleys  and  the  western  spurs  of  the  Alleganies,  and  remote  from 
the  disturbing  causes  which  agitated  the  other  tribes,  was  highly  iavo^ 
able  to  their  increase  and  advance.  No  tribe  in  North  America  had 
remained  so  completely  undisturbed,  by  red  or  white  men,  up  to  the 
year  1836.  They  were  early,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  cultifa* 
tors;  and  whatever  they  were  in  ancient  times,  they  have  bees  a 
nation  at  peace,  for  a  long  period.  Soon  after  tlie  close  of  the  late 
war  of  1812,  a  portion  of  this  tribe  went  over  the  Mississippi,  and,  bj 
a  compact  with  government,  placed  themselves  between  the  waten  cf 
the  White  river  and  the  Arkansas.    This  advance  fi>rmed  the  nudesi 

a  Secretary  U  War^  report,  IMl. 
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€f  Uiat  politicDl  party,  who  have  mingled  in  their  recent  asaemblies 
under  the  name  of  Western  Cherokees,  and  who  deemed  themselves 
to  be  entitled  to  some  rights  and  considerations  above  the  Eastern 
Cherokees.  The  principal  dissensions,  however,  grew  out  of  the 
question  of  the  cession  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
was  a  broad  question  of  soJb  or  no  saUj  emigration  or  non-tmigration. 
At  the  head  of  the  affirmative  party  was  Ridge ;  at  the  head  of  the 
negative,  Ross.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  his  being  the  leading  chief 
and  most  prominent  man,  was  in  a  large  majority,  and,  for  a  time, 
fficcessfully  resisted  the  measure.  The  former  drew  a  numbei  of 
the  best  educated  chie£i  and  men  to  his  side.  Availing  himself  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  his  antagonist,  Ross,  from  the  country,  he 
ceded  the  country,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  his  tribe  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  a  minority  treaty,  but  the  consideration  was  ample ; 
it  secured  large  prospective  advantages,  besides  a  large  and  rich  domain 
in  the  West.  It  was,  therefore,  sustained  by  the  government ;  the  U.  S 
Senate  ratified  it,  adding  some  further  immunities  and  further  compensa- 
tion, at  the  instance  of  Ross.  The  tribe  was  removed,  but  it  went  west 
with  a  deadly  feud.  In  the  end.  Ridge,  like  Mcintosh,  paid  for  his 
temerity  with  his  life.  A  representative  government  was  set  up,  consist- 
ing of  a  house  of  delegates  or  representatives,  annually  chosen  by  dis- 
tricts ;  a  senatorial  council,  with  powers  of  revision  or  co-action,  and  an 
executive  elective  head.  A  code  of  laws  has  been  adopted,  and  a 
judiciary  created  to  carry  them  into  efiect.  This  system,  which  has  been 
in  operation  some  six  or  seven  years,  has  been  found  adequate  to 
sustain  itself  through  scenes  of  severe  trial ;  and  it  must  be  regarded 
as  one  which,  modified  as  it  may  be,  is  destined  to  endure. 

The  territory  of  the  Cherokees  is  between  that  of  the  Creeks  and 
Osages.  It  is  ample  beyond  their  wants,  fertile,  and  generally  well 
watered.  The  Arkansas  crosses  it  centrally ;  it  has  the  Neosho  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas  as  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cereal  grains.  Com,  wheat  and  oats  succeed  well,  together  with 
melons  and  culinary  vegetables  of  all  descriptions.  The  Chen»kees 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  husbandry.  They  own  large  stocks  of 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  They  occupy  substantial  and  comforta- 
ble houses.  Many  of  their  females  spin  and  weave,  and  numbers  of 
their  people  are  clothed  in  their  own  manufactures.  Well  improved 
£srms  extend  through  their  settlements.  A  number  of  their  merchants 
are  natives,  who  buy  and  sell  produce,  and  import  foreign  merchandise. 
Reading  and  writing  are  common  attainments.  They  have  schools  and 
churches.  They  have  mills  for  grinding  grain.  They  manufacture  salt 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  country  yields  stone  coal  and  gypsum.  The 
prmiries,  which  are  interspersed  through  the  tract,  yield  a  fine  sumr 
imnge  for  ca:tley  and  produce  a  species  of  grass,  which,  when  pra 
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eared,  it  little  inferior  to  timothy.  With  a  coantry  which  has  tbna  the 
elements  of  protperitj  in  itself,  and  an  intelligent  and  industrion*  popn* 
lation,  this  tribe  must,  ere  long,  present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  s 
eirilized  race. 

6.  The  Osages.  This  tribe  is  indigenoos,  and  formerly  owned  s 
large  part  of  the  territory  which  is  now  assigned  to  others.  Their  habili 
and  condition  haire  been,  howerer,  bat  little  benefited  by  the  oae  which 
they  have  made  of  their  annuities.  Great  exertions  have  been  madebj 
the  local  agento  to  indnce  them  to  give  ap  their  erratic  mode  of  Ufei 
and  become  agriculturists.  To  this  end  stock  and  agrieultaral  impls* 
ments  have  been  furnished  them,  and  other  ftcilities  giwn,  bat  witboii 
any  general  efTects.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  buUding  of  milli^ 
and  the  erection  of  well  built  cabins  for  their  chieb.  There  is  no  tribt 
to  which  the  term  predatory  may  be  so  i^propriately  applied  as  to  Ihi 
Ojages.  They  have,  from  an  eariy  day,  been  plunderers  on  that  firoa- 
tier,  among  red  snd  white  men.  Possessing  a  large  territory,  formerly 
weH  supplied  with  the  deer,  elk  and  buffido,  powerful  in  numbers,  con- 
rageous  in  spirit,  and  enjoying  one  of  the  finest  climates,  these  carij 
predatory  habits  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  day.  They  ait 
loth  to  relinquish  this  wild  license  of  the  prairies— the  so-called  fre^ 
dom  of  the  roving  Indian.  But  it  is  a  species  of  freedom  which  the 
settlement  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the  in-gathering  of  the  semi- 
civilized  tribes  from  the  south  and  the  north,  has  greatly  restricted. 
Game  has  become  comparatively  scarce.  The  day  of  the  hunter  b  well 
nigh  past  in  those  longitudes.  When  to  this  is  added  the  example  of 
the  expatriated  Indians,  in  tillage  and  grazing,  their  field  labors  is 
fencing  and  erecting  houses,  their  improved  modes  of  dress,  their 
schools,  and  their  advanced  state  of  government  and  laws,  the  hope 
may  be  indulged  that  the  Osages  will  also  be  stimulated  to  enter  for  As 
prize  of  civilisation. 

Such  are  the  six  principal  tribes  who  form  the  nucleus,  or,  to  use  s 
military  phrase,  the  right  wing  of  the  expatriated  aboriginal  populatios, 
as  the  bands  are  arranged  in  their  order  from  south  to  north,  in  ths 
trans-Ozark  or  Indian  territory.  It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  devote 
some  separate  considerations  to  each  of  the  remaining  nineletrn  tribes  tod 
half  tribes,  or  remnants  and  pioneers  of  tribes,  who  make  up  this  impos* 
ing  and  interesting  colony,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  the  settlemest 
of  the  Continent,  the  Indian  race  is  presented  in  an  inde|)endent,  com- 
pact, and  prosperous  condition.  But  it  would  manifestly  extend  tbii 
article  beyond  its  just  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  generalize  oor  re- 
maining notices. 

We  still,  however,  adhere  to  a  geographical  method.  The  Seaeos 
finom  Sandusky,  and  the  mixed  Senecns  and  Shawnees,  are  situsled 
MTtheast  of  the  Cheiokees,  and  between  the  latter  ud  the 
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boundary  of  Missouri.  Thej  possess  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choke 
lands.  The  Sanduskies  number  251  soub ;  the  mixed  band,  222.  Ther 
are  represented  as  fanners  and  stock-raisers,  frugal,  industrious,  and  less 
addicted  to  intemperance  than  their  neighbors.  They  cultivated,  in 
1839,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres  of  com.  They 
have  a  blacksmith's  shop,  under  treaty  stipulations,  and  possess  good 
stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  Quapaws  adjoin  the  Senecas 
and  Shawnees  on  the  north,  and,  as  the  latter,  have  their  kmds  frontii^ 
on  the  Neosho.  This  band  formerly  owned  and  ceded  the  south  banks 
of  the  Arkansas  from  its  mouth  as  high  as  the  Canadian  fork.  They  are 
indolent,  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  depressed  in 
numbers.  They  have  a  tract  of  96,000  acres.  They  cultivate,  generally, 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  com,  in  a  slovenly  manner.  Part  of  their 
numbers  are  seated  on  the  waters  of  Red  River,  and  the  Indian  predilec- 
tion for  rowing  is  nourished  by  the  frequent  habit  of  passing  to  and  fro. 
This  erratic  habit  is  an  unerring  test  of  the  hunter  state. 

The  Piankashaws  and  Weas  are  of  the  Miami  stock,  and  came  from 
the  waters  of  the  Wabash.  They  are  located  on  255  sections,  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  and  about  40  miles 
south  of  the  Konza.  Their  population  is  384,  of  which  222  are  Weas. 
Immediately  west  of  them  are  the  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias  of  the  Illinois 
family.  They  number  132,  and  possess  150  sections,  which  u^'wvn  nn 
average  of  more  than  a  square  mile  to  each  soul.  Still  west  of  thrnni 
are  the  Ottowas  of  Ohio,  about  200  in  number,  and  above  them,  a  firnall 
band  of  61  of  the  Chippewas  of  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  in  Michi- 
gan. These  locations  are  all  on  the  sources  of  the  Osage  River.  Tho 
lands  are  fine,  partly  woods  and  partly  prairie,  and  are  easily  cultivated. 
These  six  fragmentary  bands  are  not  dissimilar  in  their  habits  of  living 
and  the  state  of  their  advance  in  agriculture.  They  subsist  thcnifielvns 
by  raising  com  and  cattle  and  hogs.  They  evince  an  ulvanrin'^  (-<indi« 
tion,  and  are  surrounded  by  circumstances  emim^ntly  favornffh*  \(t  it. 

The  Shawnees  are  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Kon^a  with  tlw*  MiM« 
souri,  extending  south  and  west.  They  number  a  little  short  ol  IJOO, 
and  own  a  territory  of  ten  thousand  square  mileM,  or  f;,40()/)00  um^n, 
They  are  cultivators  and  graziers  in  an  a/Ivanc#d  jjtat*-  of  irrififov  jn<nt. 
Hunting  may  be  occasionally  r^-sorted  to  a«  a  sport  or  aiiiim^iri'  nf ,  l»i»l  il 
has,  years  since,  been  abandon^rd  as  a  .v>»jrr-»«  of  Hu\K\^i*-ttr*'  lu'l' '  d, 
the  failure  of  the  game  in  that  r»'Sjion  wouM  K.ivi-  r*  i»'l/'i»'l  fh^  lnH*  f  nn- 
perative,  had  not  their  improvM  habits  of  ir»Mn<fr/  U-l  to  i»,  I  I.m  ImIim 
have  essentially  conquered  their  avfr^lon  f/>  li',  .r  'Mi/y 'Im*/»-  h>:'H 
and  horses  trained  to  the  plousfh.  Th^y  .«iy#i.r  f*»ili  Hfi<l  I»ihI«I  |.  ik  ♦  h 
They  erect  substantial  calnns  and  barns  I  K'-y  h.«v#t  />M  tnih  ih  tlitlf 
criba  from  year  to  year     They  own  good  imtUWc  hof»4t«  hw\  sn^ldli  n,  aimI 
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other  articles  of  caparison,  and  a  traveller  or  visitor  will  find  a  good  metl^ 
a  clean  bed,  and  kind  treatment  in  their  settlements. 

Next  in  position  to  the  Shawnees  are  the  Delawares,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Lenno  Lenapees  of  Pennsylvania.  Allies  and  kin- 
dred in  their  ancient  position,  they  are  still  in  juxtaposition  in  their  new 
Their  tract  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  Konza  and  Missouri  on  the 
north,  and  after  running  up  the  former  to  the  Konza  reserve,  extends 
north  and  west  so  iis  to  embrace  }t  on  the  north.  It  contains  about 
2450  square  miles,  or  2,208,000  acres.  They  number,  at  the  last  dates 
to  which  we  have  referred,  826  souls,  and  are  on  the  increase.  In  point 
of  habits,  industry,  and  improvement,  they  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  northern  stocks.  Shielded  from  intemperance  by  their  posi- 
tion, out  of  the  State  limits,  where  they  are  exclusively  under  the  influ- 
ence and  protection  of  Congress  laws,  this  tribe,  together  with  the  entire 
circle  of  Indian  communities  on  that  frontier,  has  been  for  aome  yetis 
in  a  favourable  position  for  recovering  and  developing  their  true  eneigies. 
They  have,  within  a  few  years,  received  into  their  protection  a  small 
band  (182)  of  the  Monceys,  and  a  smaller  one,  of  74,  of  the  Stockbridges : 
the  latter,  we  need  hardly  inform  the  intelligent  reader,  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Mohegans,  and  the  former  of  the  Minsi  and  Minnisinks, 
who,  at  the  era  of  the  colonization  of  '^  Nova  Belgica'*  and  New  Toik, 
were  respectively  located  on  the  east  and  the  west  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
The  Stockbridges  are  civilized ;  the  Munsees  less  so,  but  industriooi. 
Both  are  poor,  and  without  funds. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  Delawares  are  tne  Kickapoos,  an  erratie 
race,  who,  under  various  names,  in  connection  with  the  Foxes  and  Sacs, 
have,  in  good  keeping  with  one  of  their  many  names,*  skipped  over  half 
the  continent,  to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  both  German  and  Americaa 
philologists  and  ethnographers,  who, in  searching  for  the  so-called  '^  Ma§- 
cotins,"  have  followed,  so  far  as  their  results  are  concerned,  an  t^aii 
fatuus.  The  Kickapoos  have  12,000  square  miles,  or  768,000  acres, 
'^t  is  a  choice,  rich  tract,  and  they  are  disposed,  with  the  example  of  the 
Dele  wares  and  Shawnees,  to  profit  by  it.  They  raise  com  and  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses,  and  are  prosperous.  Their  numbers,  in  1840,  were 
470.  There  is  a  tract  of  200  square  miles,  on  the  Great  and  Little 
Namaha,  assigned  to  the  metifs,  or  descendants  of  mixed  blood,  of  the 
lowas,  Otoes,  and  Missouris.  These  separate  the  removed  and  semi- 
civilized  tribes,  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri,  fsom  the  wild  indige- 
nes— we  mean  the  Otoes,  the  Pawnees,  the  Omahaws,  and  the  SionZi 
who  extend  over  vast  tracts,  and  exist  without  any  sensible  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  Koa- 
xas,  who  are,  however,  hemmed  in  between  the  Delawares  and  the 

*  This  is  said,  by  one  inteipretation,  to  mean  Rabbit^  Ghost 
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Shawnees,  except  on  their  western  borders.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose 
to  consider  these  tribes,  as,  over  and  above  the  influence  of  contiguous 
examples,  they  constitute  no  part  of  the  evidence  affecting  the  general 
qiiestioD  of  tlie  plan  of  removal. 

That  this  evidence,  as  now  briefly  sketched,  is  favorable,  and  indeed 
h%hly  &vorable,  to  the  general  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  removed 
bribes,  is,  we  apprehend,  clearly  manifest  Not  only  have  they  been 
placed  beyond  the  wasting  influence  of  causes  which  oppressed  them, 
wilhiii  the  circle  of  the  State  communities  ;  but  they  have  received  in 
exduuige  for  their  eastern  lands,  a  territory  which,  as  a  whole,  is  highly 
fertOe  and  salubrious.  It  is  a  territory  which  has  required  little  compa- 
rative labor  to  cultivate,  made  up  as  it  is  of  mixed  forests  and  prairies. 
tt  is  also,  viewed  in  extenso^  well  watered,  having  those  noble  streams, 
the  Red  River,  the  Arkansas,  the  Konza,  the  Platte,  and  the  Mis.souri, 
with  their  tributaries,  running  through  it.  The  range  which  it  affords 
tar  cattle  and* stock,  and  the  abundance  of  wild  hay,  of  a  nutritious  qual- 
ity, has  proved  very  favorable  to  an  incipient  agricultural  population,  aii<l 
greatly  mitigated  the  ordinary  labors  of  farming  in  northern  climatis. 
There  are  no  latitudes  in  North  America  more  favorable  to  the  growt!i 
of  com.  The  cotton  plant  has  been  introduced  by  the  Choctaws  an  ! 
Qiickasaws,  on  the  banks  of  Red  river.  It  is  a  region  abounding  in  sail 
[firings  and  gypsum  beds,  both  which  must  hereafter  be  fully  developed, 
liid  will  prove  highly  advantas^eous.  It  is  above  the  first  or  principal 
lapids  of  the  great  streams  running  dowii  the  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  consequently  affords  sites  for  water-mills,  which  are  scarce 
and  almost  unknown  on  the  lower  Arkansas.  There  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
tnnation  of  circumstances,  which  are  calculated  to  favor  the  General 
Goremment  plan,  and  foster  the  Indians  in  a  general  attempt  at  civilisa- 
tioD  and  self-government.  And  we  look  with  interest,  and  not  without 
■axiety,  at  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

We  arc  aware  that  there  are  trials  before  th^m,  arising  from  great 
drrersity  of  feelings  and  opinions,  and  states  of  civilisation.  Some  of 
ike  tribeb  <ire  powerful,  advanced,  and  wealthy ;  some  feeble  and  poor. 
Education  has  very  unequally  affected  them.  Laws  are  in  their  emhrvo 
state.  The  Grospel  has  been  but  partially  introduced.  In  clothinjr  the 
native  councils  with  some  of  the  powers  of  a  congress,  and  reirnjatin.; 
their  action  by  constitutional  fixity,  there  is  great  care  and  delihrratloti 
lequlred,  not,  at  once,  to  grasp  too  much.  There  is  perhaps  yet  i;rf'rili»r 
danger  in  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  chiefii  and  sagamoren  into  inmio- 
thing  like  presidential  dimensions.  The  natives  have  great  pnwnrn  itf 
mitatioo;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  content  tlinmNolvmi  by 
mitating  things  which  they  do  not  fully  understand  r  r  apprf^clnf^.  Tl^ 
ehanieter  of  the  Indians  m  eminently  suf  picioun.  Thi>hi  In  ^ 
to  tniflt  others,  even  themselret.     Delated  powi*r  In  imitHWb 
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watched,  and  often  begrudged  when  given.  The  acts  of  tneir  public 
men  are  uniformly  impugned.  The  thought  seems  hardly  to  be  eiiter- 
tained  by  the  common  Indians,  that  an  officer  may  be  guided  by  right 
and  honest  motives.  The  principle  of  suspicion  has,  so  to  say,  eaten  out 
the  Indian  heart.  The  jealousy  with  which  he  has  watched  the  white 
man,  in  all  periods  of  his  history,  is  but  of  a  piece  with  that  with  which  be 
watches  his  chiefs,  his  neighbors,  and  bis  very  family.  Exaltation  of 
feeling,  liberality  of  sentiment,  justness  of  reasoning,  a  spirit  of  conces- 
sion, and  that  noble  faith  and  trust  which  arise  from  purity  and  virtue, 
are  the  characteristics  of  civilisation  ;  and  we  should  not  be  disappointed 
if  they  do  not,  all  at  once,  grow  and  flourish  in  these  nascent  commani- 
ties.  Still,  our  hopes  predominate  over  our  fears.  Where  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  as  we  see  by  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws,  and  our  most  advanced  northern  tribes,  we  expect  more. 
From  the  tree  that  bears  blossoms,  we  expect  fruit. 

We  have  no  expectation,  however,  that  without  some  principles  of 
general  political  association,  the  tribes  can  permanently  advance.  To 
assume  the  character  and  receive  the  respect  of  a  commonwealth,  they 
must  have  the  political  bonds  of  a  commonwealth.  Our  Indian  tribes  have 
never  possessed  any  of  these  bonds.  They  are  indeed  the  apparent  rem- 
nants of  old  races,  which  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  never 
found  the  capacity  to  re-unite.  The  constant  tendency  of  all  things, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  has  been  to  divide.  The  very  immensity  of  the  con- 
tinent, its  vari>?d  fertility  and  resources,  and  its  grand  and  wild  features, 
led  to  this.  Hitherto,  the  removed  tribes  in  the  West  have  opposed  ao 
associated  i^ovornment.  They  have  stoutly  and  eflTectually  resisted  and 
rejected  this  part  of  the  government  scheme.  They  fear,  the  a^nts 
say,  it  is  some  plan  to  bring  them  under  the  civil  yoke.  Time,  reflec- 
tion, and  education  must  tend  to  correct  this.  More  than  all,  their  civil 
dissensions  must  tend  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  more  enlarged  and  «^n- 
eral  frame  of  G;overnme«it,  in  which  some  individual  rights  must  be  yield- 
ed to  tlie  public,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest.  We  think  there 
is  s.^me  evidence  of  the  acknowledgment  of  this  want,  in  their  '^^casional 
general  councils,  at  which  all  the  tribes  have  been  invited  to  be  present 
Daring  the  last  year  (1S43)  such  a  convocation  was  hold  at  Tahlequah, 
the  seat  of  the  Clierokeci  lijovern'ment.  At  this,  there  were  deleifatw 
present  from  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Delawares,  Shawneos,  Pianka- 
shaws,  Weas,  Osaj:es,  Senocas,  Stockbridges,  Ottowas,  Chipj^euas, 
Peorias,  Pottowattomies,  and  Seminoles  The  result  of  th:»stt  drliln'ra- 
tions,  we  are  informed,  was  a  compact  in  which  it  was  ai^n  ed  : — 

1.  To  maintain  peace  and  friendship  amon^  each  other. 

2.  To  abstain  fr>m  the  law  of  retaliation  for  oflVnces. 

3.  To  provide  for  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  arts,  mod 
fiEtctures. 
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4.  To  provide  against  any  cession  of  their  territory,  in  any  form. 

5.  To  punish  crimes,  committed  by  one  tribe,   in  the  bounds  of 
ftoother. 

6.  To  provide  for  a  general  citizenship  among  the  contracting  parties. 

7.  To  suppress  the  use  or  introduction  of  ardent  spirits. 

These  are  very  mixed  principles,  containing  no  basis  of  a  government ; 
yet,  futile  as  they  are,  we  apprehend  they  contain  no  effective  power 
lor  their  enforcement.  A  law  without  a  penalty  is  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Any  of  these  parties  might  nullify  either  of  these  acts,  by  neglecting 
to  enforce  it.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  the  mere  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  in  a  council,  without  any  binding  obligation  of  the  whole,  or  a  ma- 
jority oC  the  tribes,  to  compel  obedience  from  the  delinquent  members. 
It  may,  however,  lead  to  further  deliberations  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  movement  as  one  which  betokens  political  forethought  and  purpose. 

Our  greatest  apprehensions,  we  must  confess,  before  closing  this  paper, 
arise  from' the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  the  Indian  territory  with 
relation  to  our  own.  And  this  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  plan  was  formed.  Our  population  is  on  the 
broad  move  west.  Nothing,  it  is  evident,  will  now  repress  them  this  side 
of  the  Pacific.  The  snowy  heights  of  the  Rockj'  Mountains  are  already 
scaled  ;  and  we  but  apply  the  results  of  the  past  to  the  future,  in  saying 
that  the  path  which  has  been  trod  by  a  few,  will  be  trod  ly  many.  Now, 
the  removed  tribes  are  precisely  in  the  centre  of  this  path.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte,  or  the  Konza,  the  great  highway  to  the  Oregon 
must  run  west.  Whether  this  new  tide  of  emio;ration  will  be  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  will  those  who  compose  it  spare  to  trample  on  the  red 
man  .'  Will  they  suddenly  become  kind  to  him,  to  whom  they  have 
been  unkind  ?  Will  they  cease  to  desire  the  lands  which  their  children 
want  ?  Will  they  consent  to  see  the  nation  separated  by  an  Indian 
state  ?  Will  they  award  honors,  nay,  justice,  to  that  state  ?  Twenty 
years  will  answer  these  questions. 


Choctaws.— An  appropriation  of  $11.3,000  has  been  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  removal  and  subsistence  of  the  Choctaws  now  in  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  in  our  state,  comprising 
about  eleven  hundred  families.  These  are  under  Colonels  Johnson  and 
Fisher.  The  half  of  the  money  due  the  Indians,  and  to  be  paid  after 
their  landing  in  their  new  homes  in  the  West,  is  to  be  funded.  This 
will  eflectually  prevent  all  speculation,  and  enable  the  Indians  to  obtain 
and  hold  what  is  due  them.  Those  now  in  the  state  are  guarded  against 
all  coercive  measures  for  their  removal,  and  left  free  to  go  West  or 
remain  in  their  homes  in  Mississippi. — Southern  Reformer*, 
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The  tickenagun,  or  Indian  cradle,  is  an  object  of  great  pride  with  aa 
Indian  mother.  She  gets  the  finest  kind  of  broad  cloth  she  possibly  caa 
to  make  an  outer  smithing  band  for  it,  and  spares  no  pains  in  ornamenl- 
ing  it  with  beads  and  ribbons,  worked  in  yarioos  figures.  In  the  lodges 
of  those  who  can  aflbrd  it,  there  is  no  article  more  showy  and  pretty  than 
the  full  bound  cradle.  The  frame  of  the  cradle  itself  is  a  curiosity.  It 
consists  of  three  pieces.  The  vertebral  board,  which  supports  the  bsck, 
the  hoop  or  foot-board,  which  extends  tapering  up  each  siJe,  and  the  arch 
or  bow,  which  springs  from  each  side,  and  ^protects  the  face*  and  hsai 
These  are  tied  together  with  deer's  sinews  or  pegged.  The  whole  strao- 
ture  is  very  light,  and  is  canred  with  a  knife  by  the  men,  oat  of  the  linden 
or  maple  tree. 

Moss  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  inbnt,  and  is  also  put  b^ween  the  child's 
feet  to  keep  them  apart  and  adjust  the  shape  of  them,  according  to  custma 
A  one-point  blanket  of  the  trade,  is  the  general  and  immediate  wrapper  of 
the  infant,  within  the  hoop,  and  tho  ornamented  swathing  band  is  woand 
around  the  whole,  apd  gives  it  no  little  resemblance  to  the  case  of  a  small 
mummy.  As  the  bow  passes  directly  above  the  face  and  eyes,  tiinkfts 
are  oflen  hung  upon  this,  to  amuse  it,  and  the  child  gets  its  first  ideas  of 
ornament  from  these.  The  hands  are  generally  bound  down  with  the 
body,  and  only  let  out  occasionally,  the  head  and  neck  being  the  only  pan 
which  is  actually  free.  So  bound  and  laced,  hooped  and  bowed,  the  Iktk 
fabric,  with  its  inmate,  is  capable  of  being  swung  on  its  mother's  backhand 
carried  through  the  thickest  forest  without  injury.  Should  it  even  fall  do 
injury  can  happen.  The  bow  protects  the  only  exposed  part  of  the  frame. 
And  when  she  stops  to  rest,  or  enters  the  lodge,  it  can  be  set  aside  like  aoy 
dther  house  hold  article,  or  hung  up  by  the  cradle  strap  on  a  peg.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  forest  life.  And  in 
such  tiny  fabrics,  so  cra.mped  and  bound,  and  bedecked  and  tiinketed. 
their  famous  Pontiacs  and  King  Philips,  and  other  prime  wariiors,  were 
once  carried,  notwithstanding  the  skill  they  afterwards  acquired  in  wield- 
ing the  lance  and  war  club. 

The  Indian  child,  in  truth,  takes  its  first  lesson  in  the  ari  of  tmditraTuf^ 
in  the  cradle.  When  it  cries  it  need  not  be  unbound  to  nurse  it  If  the 
mother  be  young,  she.  must  put  it  to  sleep  herself  If  she  have  younger 
sisters  or  daughters  they  share  this  care  with  her.  If  the  lodge  be  roomy 
and  high,  as  lodges  sometimes  are,  the  cradle  is  sospended  to  the  top  poles 
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to  be  «wiing.  If  nol,  or  the  weather  be  fine,  k  u  tied  lo  the  limb  of  » 
tree,  witb  small  cords  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden,  and  a  Tt- 
bratory  motion  given  to  k  from  head  to  foot  by  the  mother  or  some  atten- 
dant The  motion  thos  commanicated,  is  that  of  the  pendulum  or  com- 
men  swing,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  agreeable 
possible  to  the  child.  It  is  from  this  motion  that  the  leading  idea  of  the 
cradle  song  is  taken. 

I  have  often  seen  the  red  mother,  or  perhaps  a  sister  of  the  child*  lei- 
surely swinging  a  pretty  ornamented  cradle  to  and  fro  in  this  way,  in 
order  to  put  the  child  to  sleep,  or  simply  to  amuse  it  The  following  spei 
cimens  of  these  wild-wood  chaunts,  or  wigwam  luUabys,  are  taken  from 
my  notes  upon  this  subject,  during  many  years  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  aboriginals.  If  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  attractive,  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  rich  nursery  stores  of  more  refined  life,  it  is  yet  a  plea* 
■ant  fact  to  have  found  such  things  even  existing  at  all  amongst  a  |)eople 
supposed  to  possess  so  few  of  the  amenities  of  life,  and  to  have  so  little 
versatility  of  character. 

Meagre  as  these  specimens  seem,  they  yet  involve  no  small  degrro  of 
philological  diligence,  as  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than  the  inflexions 
of  these  pretty  chaunts,  and  the  Indian  woman,  like  her  white  sister,  gives 
a  delicacy  of  intonation  to  the  roughest  words  of  her  language.  The 
term  wa-wa  oflen  introduced  denotes  a  toave  of  the  air,  or  the  circle  des- 
cribed by  the  motion  of  an  object  through  it,  as  we  suy,  swing,  swing,  a 
term  never  applied  to  a  wave  of  water.  The  latter  is  callec  tegiM),  or  if  il 
be  crowned  with  foam,  beta. 

In  introducing  the  subjoined  specimens  of  these  simple  sre  snws  of  thn 
lodge  and  forest  chaunts,  the  writer  felt,  that  they  were  almost  too  (Vttil  o( 
structure  to  be  trusted,  without  a  gentle  hand,  amidst  his  rougher  nintoi  iiils. 
He  is  permitted  to  say,  in  regard  ti)  them,  that  they  havi)  hrrti  rxhilMtml  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  herself  a  refmed  cnthufiinM  of  tlio  wimmIh, 
and  that  the  versions  from  the  onginal  given,  are  from  lirr  cImiMo  mimI 
truthful  pen. 

In  the  following  acch  little  song,  the  reader  hnii  only  to  irnriKltio  ii  jiImv 
ful  girl  trying  to  put  a  restless  child  to  sleep,  who  |K)I<«'ii  itn  liiili>  linitl,  n\  itii 
black  hair  and  keen  eyes  over  the  side  of  the  crndli?,  tiiid  iIh*  |hiI  •iii|j") 
imitating  its  own  piping  tones. 

Ah  wa  nain  ?  (Wh>  is  this?) 

Ah  wa  nain?  (Who  is  this?J 

Wa  yau  was  sa —  (Giving  light — wt-nuinn  th«  light  of  tli«iiy»») 

Ko  pwasod.  (On  ihc  t/;p  of  roy  lodj/«  ) 

Who  IS  this?  who  is  this?  rry^  light  bringing 
To  the  roof  of  the  lodg^i  t 
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▲nd  then  she  assumes  the  tone  of  the  little  screech  owl,  and  answers— 
Kob  kob  kob  (b  is  I— the  little  owl) 

Nim  be  e  zhau  (Coming,) 

Kob  kob  kob  (It  is  1 — the  little  owl) 

Nim  be  e  zhau  *  (Coming,) 

Kit  che — kit  che.  (Down  I  down !) 

It  is  I,  it  is  I,  hither  swinging,         (wa  wa) 
Dodge,  dodge,  baby  dodge ; 

And  she  springs  towards  it  and  down  goes  the  little  head.    This  ii 
repeated  with  the  utmost  merriment  upon  both  sides. 

Who  is  this,  who  is  this  eye-light  bringing 

To  the  roof  of  my  lodge  ? 
It  is  I,  it  is  I,  hither  swinging, 

Dodge,  dodge,  baby  dodge. 

Here  is  another,  slower  and  monotonous,  but  indicating  the  utmoi 
m/iternal  content : 

Swinging,  swinging,  lul  la  by, 

Sleep,  little  daughter  sleep, 
*Ti8  your  mother  watching  by. 

Swinging,  swinging  she  will  keep. 
Little  daughter  lul  la  by. 

'Tis  your  mother  loves  you  dearest. 

Sleep,  sleep,  daughter  sleep, 
Swinging,  swinging,  ever  nearest, 

Baby,  baby,  do  not  weep; 
Liule  daughter,  lul  la  by. 

Swinging,  swinging,  lul  la  by, 

Sleep,  sleep,  liule  one, 
And  thy  mother  will  be  nigh — 

Swing,  swing,  not  alone — 
Little  daughter,  lul  la  by. 

This  of  course  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  be  it  remembered  these 
chaunts  are  always  so  in  the  most  refined  life.  The  ideas  are  the  same, 
that  of  tenderness  and  protective  care  only,  the  ideas  being  few,  ihi»  lan- 
guage is  in  accordance.  To  my  mind  it  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme 
interest  to  observe  how  almost  identical  are  the  expressions  of  affection  ia 
all  states  of  society,  as  though  these  primitive  elements  admit  of  no  pro- 
gress, but  are  perfect  \n  themselves.  The  e-\ve-yea  of  the  Indian  woman 
is  entirely  analogous  to  the  lul  la  by  of  our  language,  and  will  be  seen  to 
be  exceedingly  pretty  in  itself. 
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2.  The  original  words  of  this,  with  their  literal  import,  are  also  added, 
40  preserve  the  identity. 

(a.) 

Wa  wa — wa  wa — wa  we  yea,    (Swinging,  twice,  lullaby.) 
Nebann — nebaun-^ebaun,     (Sleep  thou,  thrice.) 
NeJaunis-ais,  e  we  yea,     (Little  daughter,  lullaby.) 
Wa  wa — wa  wa — wa  wa,     (Swinging,  thrice.) 
Nedaunis-ais,  e  we  yea,    (Little  daughter  lullaby.) 

(b.) 
Keguh,  ke  gun  ah  wain  e  ma,     (Your  mother  cares  foyou.) 
Nebaun — nebaun — nebaun,  e  we  yea,     (Sleep,  thrice,  lullaby.) 
Kago,  saigizze-kain,  nedaunis-ais,    (Do  not  fear,  my  little  daughtt..^ 
Nebaun — nebaun — nebaun,     (Sleep,  thrice  ) 
KJago,  saigizze-kain,  wa  wa,  e  we  yea,     (third  line  repeated.)    ^ 

(c.) 

Wa  wa — wa  wa — wa  we  yea,     (Swinging,  twice,  lullaby.) 

Kaween  neezheka  kediausee,     (Not  alone  art  thou.) 

Ke  kan  nau  wai,  ne  me  go,  suhween,  (Your  mother  is  caring  for  you.) 

Nebaun — nebaun — nedaunis-ais,     (Sleep,  sleep,  my  little  daughter.) 

Wa  wa — wa  wa — wa  we  yea,     (Swinging,  6lc.  lullaby.) 

Nebaun — nebaun — nebaun,     (Sleep!  sleep!  sleep.*) 

THE   HARE   AND   THE    LTNX. 

3.  The  story  of  the  Wabose,  (Hare,)  and  the  Pighieu,  (Lynx.)  will  at 
once  remind  the  reader  of  the  so  often  recited  tale  of  little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  in  which  the  reciter  imitates  the  tones  of  the  wolf,  and  the  little  nur- 
sery listener  hears  with  a  growing  amazement,  and  starts  as  if  he  felt 
the  real  wolf's  teeth  at  the  close. 

This  story  is  partly  spoken  and  partly  sung.  The  Teller  imitating  al- 
ternately the  Hare,  and  its  enemy,  the  Lynx. 

There  was  once,  she  says,  a  little  Hare  living  in  the  lodge  with  its  grand- 
mother, who  was  about  to  send  it  back  to  its  native  land.  When  it  had 
gone  but  a  little  way,  a  Lynx  appeared  in  the  path,  and  began  to  sing, 

•  These  translatious  are  entirely  literal — the  verbs  to  "  sleep"  and  to  •*  fear,"  requir- 
ing the  imperative  mood,  second  person,  present  tense,  throughout.  In  rendering  the  term 
"  wa-wa"  in  the  participial  form  some  doubt  may  exirt,but  this  has  been  terminated  by  the 
idea  of  the  existing  motion,  which  is  clearly  implied,  although  the  word  is  not  marked 
by  the  uanal  form  of  ihe  participle  in  ing.  The  phrase  lul-Ia-by,  is  the  only  one  in  our 
language,  which  conveys  the  evident  meaning  of  the  choral  term  e-we-yea.  The  sub- 
■tantive  verb  is  wanting,  In  the  first  line  of  b.  and  the  tliird  of  c.  in  the  two  forms  o' 
the  vert/,  to  care,  or  take  care  of  a  person  ;  but  it  is  prrsont  Lii  the  phrase  •*  kediausee** 
in  tlie  second  line  of  c.  These  facts  are  slated,  not  that  they  are  of  the  slightest  inte- 
rat  to  the  common  reader,  but  that  they  may  be  exain'ied  by  philologists,  or  personi 
enzioni  in  the  Indian  grammar. 
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Where  pretty  white  one  t 
Where  little  white  onei 
Where  do  you  got 

Tshwee!  tshweel  tshweel  tshweel  cried  the  Hare,  and  ran  back  to 
its  grandmother.  ''See,  grandmother/'  aaid  the  timid  little  creatare^ 
^  what  the  Lynx  is  saying  to  me,"  and  she  repeated  the  song.  ^  Hoi 
Nosis/'  that  is  to  say,  coarage  my  grandchild,  run  along,  and  tell  him  yoa 
are  going  home  to  your  native  land:  so  the  Hare  went  back  and  be- 
gan to  sing, 

•        To  the  point  of  land  I  roam, 

For  there  is  the  white  one's  home^— 
Whither  I  ga 

Then  the  Lynx  looked  at  the  trembling  Hare,  and  began  to  sing, 

■ 

Little  white  one,  tell  me  why 
Like  to  leather,  thin  and  dry, 
Are  your  pretty  ears  t 

Tshweel  tshweel  tshweel  tshweel  cried  the  Hare,  and  she  ran  back 
to  her  grandmother,  and  repeated  the  words.  ^  Go  Nosis,  and  tell  bia 
your  uncles  fixed  them  so,  when  they  came  from  the  South."  So 
the  Hare  ran  back  and  sang. 

From  the  south  my  uncles  came, 
And  they  fixed  my  ears  the  same, — 
Fixed  my  slender  ears. 

and  then  the  Hare  laid  her  pink  ears  upon  her  shoulders,  and  was  about 
to  go  on,  but  the  Lynx  begap  to  sing  again, — 

Why,  why  do  you  go  away? 
Pretty  white  one,  can't  j^u  stay  t 
Tell  me  why  your  little  feet. 
Are  made  so  dry  and  very  fleet  t 

Tshwee  1  tshwee  1  tshwee !  tshwee !  said  the  poor  little  Hare,  and  she 
ran  back  again  to  the  lodge  to  ask  again.  "Ho !  Nosis !"  said  the  grand- 
mother, who  was  old  and  tired,  "  do  not  mind  him,  nor  listen  to  him,  nor 
answer  him,  but  run  on." 

The  Hare  obeyed,  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could.  When  she  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  Lynx  had  been,  she  looked  round,  but  there  was  no 
one  there,  and  she  ran  on.  But  the  Lynx  had  found  out  all  about  tho 
little  Hare,  and  knew  she  was  going  across  to  the  neck  of  land  ;  and  bf 
had  nothing  to  do  but  reach  it  first,  and  waylay  her  ;  which  he  did :  and 
when  the  innocent  creature  came  tothe  place,  and  had  got  almost  home^ 
Sie  Lynx  sprang  out  of  tiid  thicket  and  eat  her  ap. 
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The  original  chant,  omitting  the  narrative  part  as  given  shove,  nina  in 
this  fashion,  word  for  word. 


Lynx.       Tah  kau 
Tah  hau 

m 

Wa  hose 

Wa  hose 

Ke  te  e  zha 
Hare.       Na  kwa  oushing 

Ain  dah  nuk  e  aam  haun 

In  de  e  zha 
Lynx      Au  neen 

Au  neen 

A  nan  be  kaus  o  yun  aig 

Kish  ke  mun  ing 

Ish  o  tow  ug  a  una, 
Hare.        Nish  ish  sha  ug 

0  sha  wun  e  nong 
Ke  e  zha  waud 
Ningee  aizh  e  goob  un  eeg 

Lynx.  Tah  kau 
Tah  kau 
Wabose 
Wa  bose 
Ke  de  e  zha 
Au  neen 

Na  naub  o  kos  o  yun 
Kish  ke  mun  a, 

1  izh  e  zida  una, 


(where  ah  I) 
(where  ah !) 
(little  white  one) 
(little  white  one) 
(are  you  going  ?) 
(to  the  point  of  land) 
(in  my  native  country) 

(I  go.) 
(what!) 

(what  I) 

(causes  it,) 

(why  like  stripes  of  leather) 

(are  your  ears  7) 

(my  uncles,) 

(when  from  the  south) 

(they  came,) 

(they  did  fix  me  so.) 

(where  ah !) 

(where  ah!) 

(little  white  one,) 

(little  white  one,) 

(are  you  going?) 

(why?) 

(look  they  so,) 

(like  dry  bits  of  leather,) 

(your  feet  ha!) 


4.    THE   KITE  AND  THE   EAGLE. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Indian  satire.  The  coward  is  boastful  when 
there  is  no  danger:  pretension  succeeds  in  the  absence  of  real  merit!  A 
Kite  was  boasting  how  high  he  could  fly,  and  ventured  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  the  eagle,  not  knowing  that  the  latter  overheard  him.  He 
began  to  sing  in  a  loud  voice, 

I  upward  fly 
I !  I  alone  disdain  the  air 
Till  I  hang  as  by  a  hair 

Poised  in  the  sky. 

The  Eagle  answers  disdainfully,  looking  down  from  a  branch  &. 
above  the  Kite, 
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Who  wMutUs  the  sky  f 
Who  18  this,  with  babbling  tongue 
As  he  had  on  the  stonm-cloud  imng. 

Who  flies  so  high  ? 

The  Kite  in  a  shrinking,  feeble  voice, 

The  gre<it  Khakake 
Fve  sometimes  thought  he  flew  so  high 
That  he  must  see  within  the  sky 

The  dawn  awake. 

The  Eagle  despises  him,  and  yet  cannot  forbear  to  answer^ 

I  spurn  you  all,  ye  prating  throng 
How  often  have  I  passed  ye  by 
When  my  broad  pinions  fleet  and  strong, 
Soared  up  where  leapt  the  thunder  cry  1 
Nor  ye  with  feeble  wing  might  dare, 
Those  hill-tops  high,  to  mount  in  air. 

and  he  soared  ofi*,  up,  up  into  the  sky  till  the  boaster  could  not  behoki 
him.  l)ut  no  sooner  was  the  Kite  left  alone  to  himself  than  he  began  to 
sing  again  so  as  to  be  heard  on  every  side, 

I  upward  fly 
I,  I  alone  disdain  the  air 
Till  I  hang  as  by  a  hair 

Poised  in  the  sky. 

Literally  thus. 

Kite.        Neen  a  (I  alone) 

Neen  a  (I  alone)  • 

Ta  wa  e  ya  (can  go  up) 

Bai  bwau  \  ,         ^  •/•!.• 

/  (so  as  to  seem  as  if  hanging 
A,s  snau  Qau  >  i        ■    • 

1  (  by  a  hair 

Wa  ke  ge  naun       >  ^ 

O  shau  wush  ko  geezhig  oong  a     (from  the  blue  sky.) 

Eagle.      Au  wa  nain  (Who  is  this?) 

Au  wa  nain  (Who  is  this  ?) 

Tshe  mud  je  wa  wa    (with  babbling  tongue,  who  boasts) 

Ke  pirn  o  saing.  (of  flying  so  high  ?) 

Kite  (shrinkingly)  replies,  "  Oh  I  was  only  singing  of  the  great  Kb- 
kake,  it  is  he  who  is  said  to  fly  so  high." 

Eagle  disdainfully  replies,  <*  Tshe  mud  je  wa  wa,  that  is  great  lisb> 
bier,  or  bad-tongue,  3'ou  are  below  my  notice,"  jtc.,  and  soars  aloft. 

Kite,  resuminff  its  boasting  tone,  as  soon  as  the  eagfle  it  oat  of  bauaft 
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Necn  a  (I  alone  &c.,  the  whole  being  a 

Neen  a  repetition  of  the  first  part.) 

Ta  we  ya 

Bai  bwau 

As  shau  dau 

Wa  ke  ge  naun, 

O  shau  wush  ko,  geezhig  oong  a. 

5.    THE  RAVEN  AND   WOODPECKER. 

A  Still  farther  view  of  Indian  manners  and  opinions  is  hid  under  thia 
simple  chant.  Opinion  among  the  forest  race,  makes  the  whole  animated 
creation  cognizant  and  intelligent  of  their  customs. 

A  young  married  woman  is  supposed  to  go  out  from  the  lodge,  and 
busy  herself  in  breaking  up  dry  limbs,  and  preparing  wood,  as  if  to  lay 
in  a  store  for  a  future  and  approaching  emergency. 

A  raven,  perched  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  espies  her,  at  her  work,  and 
begins  to  sing ;  assuming  the  expected  infant  to  be  a  boy. 

In  dosh  ke  zhig  o  mun 
In  dosh  ke  zhig  o  mun 
In  dosh  ke  zhig  o  mun 

My  eyes !  my  eyes !  my  eyes !  Alluding  to  the  boy  (and  future  man) 
killing  animals  as  well  as  men,  whose  eyes  will  be  left,  as  the  singer  anti- 
cipates, to  be  picked  out  by  ravenous  birds.  So  early  are  the  first  notions 
of  war  implanted. 

A  woodpecker,  sitting  near,  and  hearing  this  song,  replies  ;  assummg 
the  sejc  of  the  infant  to  be  a  female. 

Ne  mos  sa  mug  ga 
Ne  mos  sa  mug  ga 
Ne  mos  sa  mug  ga. 

My  worms  I  my  worms !  my  worms  I  Alluding  to  the  custon  of  the 
female's  breaking  up  dry  anu  Jozy  wood,  out  of  which,  it  could  pick  its 
favourite  food,  being  the  mdsa  or  wood-worm. 

Want  of  space  induces  the  writer  to  defer,  to  a  future  number,  the  re 
mainder  of  his  collection  of  these  cradle  and  nursery  chants.  They  con- 
stitute in  his  view,  rude  a|  they  are.  and  destitute  of  metrical  attractions, 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  in  the  savage  fJhnsis,  which 
deserves  to  be  carefully  recorded.  It  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  to  observe  more 
perhaps,  in  this  department  of  Indian  life,  than  ordinary,  and  he  would  not 
acquit  himself  of  his  duty  to  the  race,  were  he  to  omit  these  small  links 
o«  of  iheir  domestic  and  social  chain.  The  tie  which  binds  the  motner 
to  the  child,  in  Indian  life,  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  it  is  conceived  to 
■dmil  of  illustration  in  this  manner.    It  is  not  alone  in  the  war-path  and 
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the  council,  that  the  Red  Man  is  to  be  studied.  To  appreciate  his  whole 
character,  in  its  true  light,  he  must  be  followed  into  his  lodge,  and  viewed 
in  his  seasons  of  social  leisure  and  retirement  If  there  be  any  thing 
warm  and  abiding  in  the  heart  or  memory  of  the  man,  when  thus  at  ease^ 
surrounded  by  his  family,  it  must  come  out  here  \  and  hence,  indeed,  the 
true  value  of  his  lodge  lore,  of  every  kind. 

It  is  out  of  the  things  mental  as  well  as  physiological,  that  pertain  to 
maternity,  that  philosophy  must,  in  the  end,  construct  the  true  ethnological 
chain,  that  binds  the  human  race,  in  one  comprehensive  system  of  unity. 


LANGUAGES   OF  THE   PACIFIC   ISLANDS. 


The  Polynesian  languages,  like  those  of  the  Algonquin  group  of  North 
America,  have  inclusive  and  exclusive  pronouns  to  express  the  words 
wej  ours,  and  us.  They  have  also  causative  verbs  such  as,  to  make  afraid, 
to  make  happy,  he,,  but  while  there  appears  this  analogy  in  grammatical 
principles,  there  are  some  strong  points  of  disagreement,  and  there  appeals 
*o  be  no  analogy  whatever  in  the  sounds  of  the  language.  There  are 
eight  well  characterized  dialects  in  the  Polynesian  family.  They  are  the 
Tiihitian,  the  Owyhee,  [Hawaiian]  Marquesan,  or  Washingtonian,  Aas- 
tral  island,  Hervey  island,  Samoan,  Tongatabu,  and  New  Zealand.  In 
se^en  of  these,  the  name  for  God  is  Atua,  in  the  eighth,  or  Tongua  dialect, 
it  is  Otua.  Qrcat  resemblances  exist  in  all  the  vocabularies.  Much  of 
the  acUial  difierence  arises  from  exchanges  of  the  consonants  r  and  1, 
h  and  s,  and  a  few  others.  They  possess  the  dual  number.  The  scheme 
of  the  pronouns  is  very  complete,  and  provides  for  nearly  all  the  recondite 
distinctions  of  person.  Where  the  vocabulary  fails  in  words  to  designate 
objects  which  were  unknown  to  them  before  their  acquaintance  with 
Europeans,  the  missionaries  have  found  it  to  fall  in  better  with  the  genius 
of  the  language,  to  introduce  new  words  from  the  Greek,  with  some  modi- 
fications. Thus  they  have  introduced  hipo  for  horse,  arenio  for  lamb, 
areio  for  bread,  and  baptizo  for  baptism. 

To  continue  faithful  during  a  course  of  prosperity,  says  Xenophon,  hath 
nothing  wonderful  in  it,  but  when  any  set  of  men  continue  steadily  attached 
to  friends  in  adversity,  they  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be  eternally  re- 
membered. 

There  are  but  two  sources  only,  says  Polybius,  from  whence  any  real 
benefit  can  be  derived,  our  own  misfortunes  and  those  that  have  happened 
Co  other  men. 

One  wise  counsel,  says  Earipidtt,  is  better  than  the  itraigCh  of  many. 
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Frtmi  "  New  England  Prospect,'" 

CHAPTER  XIX 

a»  muft  womiT,  thixk  DnronnoNi,  iMPLOTmBm,  dsaoi  rt  thiir  huibanm,  thiib 

AFPARELL,  AMD   MODE8TT. 

To  ntisfie  the  curious  eyo  of  women-readers,  who  otherwise  might 
Ihinke  their  sex  forgotten,  or  not  worthy  a  record,  let  them  peruse  these 
bw  lines,  wherein  they  may  see  their  owne  happinesse.  if  weighed  in  the 
ballance  of  these  ruder  Indians,  who  scorne  the  tutcrings  of  their 
or  to  admit  them  as  their  equals,  though  their  qualities  and  indus- 
bioiu  deservings  may  justly  claime  the  preheminence,  and  command  bet- 
Iv  wage  and  more  conjugall  esteeme,  their  persons  and  features  being 
■my  way  correspondent,  their  qualifications  more  excellent,  being  more 
bving,  pittifull,  and  modest,  milde,  provident,  and  laborious  than  their 

husbands.     Their  employments  be  many:  First  their  building  of 
whose  frames  are  formed  like  our  garden-arbours,  something 

round,  Tery  strong  and  handsome,  covered  with  close-wrought  mats 
■f  tfaeir  owne  weaving,  which  deny  entrance  to  any  drop  of  raine,  though 
il  come  both  fierce  and  long,  neither  can  the  piercing  North  winde,  finde 
i  crannie,  through  which  he  can  conveigh  his  cooling  breath,  they  be 
■umer  than  our  English  houses ;  at  the  top  is  a  square  hole  for  the 

kes  evacuation,  which  in  rainy  weather  is  covered  with  a  pluver  * 

bee  such  amoakie  dwellings,  that  when  there  is  good  fires,  they  are 
able  to  stand  upright,  but  lie  all  along  under  the  smoake,  never  using 
By  slooles  or  chaires,  it  being  as  rare  to  see  an  Indian  sit  on  a  stoole  at 
kame,  as  it  is  strange  to  see  an  English  man  sit  on  his  heels  abroad. 
Fheir  bouses  are  smaller  in  the  Summer,  when  their  families  be  dispersed, 
by  reason  of  heate  and  occasions.  In  Winter  they  make  some  fiftie  or 
kereescore  foote  long,  fortie  or  fiftie  men  being  inmates  under  one  roofe ; 
md  as  is  their  husbands  occasion  these  poore  tectonists  are  often  troubled 
ike  snailes,  to  carrie  their  houses  on  their  backs  sometin^s  to  fishing- 
places,  other  times  to  hunting  places,  afler  that  to  a  planting-place,  where 
t  abides  the  longest :  an  other  work  is  their  planting  of  come,  wherein 
they  exceede  our  English  husband-men,  keeping  it  so  cleare  with  their 
Qamme  shell-hooes,  as  if  it  were  a  garden  rather  than  a  cornc-field,  not 
nflering  a  choaking  weede  to  advance  his  audacious  head  above  their  in- 
hnt  come,  or  an  undermining  worme  to  spoile  his  spumes.  Their  come 
being  ripe,  they  gather  it,  and  drying  it  hard  in  the  Sunne,  conveigh  it  to 
tlieir  biimes,  which  be  great  holes  digged  in  the  grmmd  in  forme  of  a 
bnose  po^,  seeled  with  rinds  of  trees,  wherein  they  put  their  come,  cover- 
iag  it  from  the  inquisitive  search  of  their  gurmandizing  husbands,  who 
woulJ  eate  up  both  their  allowed  portion,  and  reserved  seede,  if  they 
knew  where  to  finde  it.  But  our  hogges  having  found  a  way  to  un- 
Undga  tlieir  barne  doores,  ana  robbe  their  garners,  they  are  gled  to  im 
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plore  their  husbands  heipe  to  roule  the  bodies  of  trees  over  their  holes,  to 
prevent  those  pioners,  whose  theeverie  they  as  much  hate  as  their  flesh. 
An  other  of  their  employments  is  their  Summer  processions  to  get  Lob- 
sters for  their  husbands,  wherewith  they  baite  their  hookes  when  theygoe 
a  fishing  for  Basse  or  Codfish.     This  is  an  ever}''  dayes  walke,  be  the 
weather  cold  or  hot,  the  waters  rough  or  calme,  they  must  dive  sometimea 
over  head  and  eares  for  a  Lobster,  which  often  shakes  them  by  their  hands 
with  a  churlish  nippe,  and  bids  them  adiew.     The  tide  being  spent,  they 
trudge  home  two  or  three  miles,  with  a  hundred  weight  of  Lobsters  at 
their  backs,  and  if  none,  a  hundred  scoules  meete  them  at  home,  and  a 
hungry  belly  for  two  days  after.     Their  husbands  having  caught  any  fish, 
they  bring  it  in  t^ieir  boates  as  farre  as  they  can  by  water,  and  there  leave 
it ;  as  it  was  their  care  to  catch  it,  so  it  must  be  their  wives  paines  to  fetch 
It  home,  or  fast:  which  done,  they  must  dresse  it  and  cooke  it,  dish  it, and 
present  it,  see  it  eaten  over  their  shoulders  ;  and  their  loggerships  having 
filled  their  paunches,  their  sweete  lullabies  scramble  for  their  scrappea. 
In  the  Summer  these  Indian  women  when  Lobsters  be  in  their  plentj 
and  prime,  they  drie  them  to  keepe  for  Winter,  erecting  scaffolds  in  the 
hot  sun-shine,  making  fires  likewise  underneath  them,  by  whose  smoaki 
the  flies  are  expelled,  till  the  substance  remains  hard  and  drie.     In  thii 
manner  they  drie  Basse  and  other  fishes  without  salt,  cutting  them  ver) 
thinne  to  dry  suddainely,  before  the  flies  spoile  them,  or  the  raine  mois 
them,  having  a  speciall  care  to  hang  them  in  their  smoakie  houses,  in  the 
niijht  and  dankish  weather. 

In  Summer  they  gather  flagges,  of  which  they  make  Matts  for  houses 
and  Hempe  and  rushes,  with  dying  stuffe  of  which  they  make  curiow 
baskets  with  intermixed  colours  and  portracturcs  of  antique  Imagerie 
these  baskets  be  of  all  sizes  from  a  quart  to  a  quarter,  in  wnich  they  carry 
their  luggage.  In  winter  time  they  are  their  husbunds  Caterers,  trudging 
to  the  Clamm  bankcs  for  their  belly  timber,  and  their  Porters  to  lugge 
home  their  Venison  which  their  lazinesse  exposes  to  the  Woolves  till  they 
impose  it  upon  their  wives  shoulders.  They  likewise  sew  their  husbands 
shooes,  and  weave  coatcs  of  Turkie  feathers,  besides  all  their  ordinary 
household  drudgeric  which  daily  lies  upon  them.  •  * 

[Of  the  treatment  of 

babes  the  writer  says]  :  The  young  Infant  being  greased  and  sooted,  wnipl 
in  a  beaver  skin,  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  with  his  feeleupon  a  bonrd 
two  foote  long  and  one  foote  broade,  his  face  e.\pos«.Hl  to  all  nipping 
weather;  this  little  Pnppot/ se  trnvcWs  about  with  his  bare  footed  mother 
1o  paddle  in  the  ice  Clammbanks  after  three  or  foure  daves  of  aoro  have 
sealed  his  passeboard  and  his  mothers  recoverie.  For  their  carria«To  it  is 
very  civill,  smiles  being  the  greatest  grace  of  their  mirth  ;  their  musick 
is  lullabies  to  quiet  their  children,  who  generally  are  as  quiet  as  if  they 
had  neither  spleene  or  luDgs.     To  hear  one  of  these  Indians  UDseene^  a 
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good  6SIO  nii^inl  tHSBuj"  biiwI'w  dkuE  imiB^pbt  wjycs  fbr  t&t  wuUiog  ot 
a  wdl  tnned  iuKiuiuuL     aoek  itinninwuf  itB9«  t&e^p  of  thor  voicoa 
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withstanding  aD  ddi  tksr  ciiimiarfg  cfinHwftneaae  and  stLiage  inhii* 
manitie,  nol  seeming  todcSght  in.  finnraea  or  o&ring  to  vord  it  withthair 
lofdsi  nol  picwiinnig'  to  pKacbnna  thair  faimfp  sxpenootr  to  the  osarptng 
oi  the  least  title  of  ticir  fcwhinrfrf  chaioav  ^^  <«&  themaelfes  content  un- 
der their  helpleae  fimtUtuta,  cmmting  it  the  womans  poction :  since  the 
English  arrivaD  cat^aiina  hack  aaaie  than  miKrabiier  for  seeing  tba 
idnd  nsage  of  the  JBa^iial  to  cheer  wivea.  chcj  doe  as  much  condemna 
their  husbands  Jbr  ani  iisTaa  i ,  and  awnmmd  the  EmgUsk  finr  their  loTa. 
As  their  husbands  conacndnig^  rfiffliapliq  £br  their  wit  in  keeping  their 
wires  indnstrioiiSy  doe  rondrmne  die  EMgluk  Ibr  their  foDy  in  spoyiing 
good  working  uejtuiea.  Thcae  women  resort  ofien  to  the  EmgHgk 
hoosea,  where  ^rcf  crnm  fmrihms  csmgrtgatm  *,  in  Sex  I  meane,  they  do 
somewhat  ease  their  nuKtie  by  mmptitnTng  and  seldocne  part  without  a 
releefe:  If  her  hnsband  cobm  to  seeke  Ibr  his  Sfaav and  beginne  to  hh»> 
ter,  the  EngUsk  aroosan  brtakfa  her  iq  her  armes  which  are  the  wai^ 
like  Ladle,  and  the  sraMing  liqaofs^  threatening  blistering  to  the  naked 
rannaway,  who  is  soon  eipelled  by  soch  liquid  comminationa  In  a  word 
to  conclode  this  womans  Instorie,  their  lore  to  the  Emglish  hath  deaerred 
DO  smaU  esteemoy  erer  presenting  them  some  thing  that  is  either  rare  or 
desired,  as  Strawberries,  Hordeberries,  Rasberries,  Gooseberries,  Cher^ 
Ties,  Plommes,  Fish,  and  other  soch  gifts  as  their  poore  treasury  yeeMa 
them.  But  now  it  may  be,  that  this  relation  of  the  churlish  and  inhu* 
mane  behayionr  of  these  ruder  Indians  towards  their  patient  wiTea»  may 
confirme  some  in  the  beliefe  of  an  aspersion,  which  I  hare  often  heard 
men  cast  upon  the  English  there,  as  if  they  shoald  leame  of  the  Indians 
to  use  their  wives  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  same  sub* 
jection,  as  to  sit  on  the  lower  hand,  and  to  carrie  water  and  the  Uka 
drudgerie :  but  if  my  own  experience  may  oatballance  an  ill  grounded 
scandalous  rumour,  I  doe  assure  you,  upon  my  credit  and  reputation,  that 
there  is  no  such  matter,  but  the  women  finde  there  as  much  love,  i^p^ 
and  ease,  as  here  in  old  England.  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  some  poora 
people  may  carrie  their  owne  water,  and  doe  not  the  poorer  sort  in  Kng» 
land  doe  the  same ;  witnesse  your  London  Tankard-bearers,  and  your 
countrie-cottegers  ?  But  this  may  well  be  knowne  to  be  nothing,  but  the 
rancorous  venome  of  some  that  beare  no  good  will  to  the  plantation.  For 
what  neede  they  carrie  water,  seeing  every  one  hath  a  Spring  at.  hit 
doore,  or  the  Sea  by  his  house?  Thus  much  for  the  satisfaction  of 
women,  touching  this  entrenchment  upon  their  prerogatif  a,  as  also  eon 
asmiiig  tha  lahtioD  of  these  Jaduiaf  Squawea 

*  Baasb  aamUad  with  ssnsla 
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That  the  tribes  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
ordinary  influence  of  civilization,  should  retain  some  shocking  customs, 
which,  if  ever  prevalent  among  the  more  favoured  tribes  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Alleghenies,  have  long  disappeared,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. Wild,  erratic  bands,  who  rove  over  immense  plains  on  horseback, 
with  bow  and  lance,  who  plunge  their  knives  and  arrows  daily  into  the 
carcasses  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk  and  the  deer,  and  who  are  accustomed  to 
sights  of  blood  and  carnage,  cannot  escape  the  mental  influence  of  these 
sanguinary  habits,  and  must  be,  more  or  less,  blunted  in  their  conceptions 
and  feelings.  Where  brute  life  is  so  recklessly  taken,  there  cannot  be  the 
same  nice  feeling  and  sense  of  justice,  which  some  of  the  more  favoured 
tribes  possess,  with  respect  to  taking  away  human  life.  Yet,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated,  that  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  notice,  would  have  their  place  even  in  the  outskirts  of  the  farther  ^^Far 
West,''  and  among  a  people  so  sunk  and  degraded  in  th2ir  moral  piopen- 
sities,  as  the  Pawnees.     But  the  facts  are  well  attested. 

In  the  fierce  predatory  war  carried  on  between  the  Pawnees  and  Sioux, 
acts  of  blood  and  retaliation,  exercised  on  their  prisoners,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  month  of  Febuary,  1838,  the  Pawnees  captured  a 
Sioux  girl  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  carried  her  to  their  camp 
on  the  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  deliberated  what  should  be  done  with 
her.  It  is  not  customary  to  put  female  captives  to  death,  but  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  She,  however,  wa«  doomed  to  a  harder  fate,  but  it  wai 
carefully  concealed  from  her,  for  the  space  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  day? 
During  all  this  time  she  was  treated  well,  and  had  comfortable  lodging  i 
and  food,  the  same  as  the  rest  enjoyed.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  chifi's 
•eld  a  general  council,  and  when  it  broke  up,  it  was  announced  that  1  er 
doom  was  fixed,  but  this  was  still  carefully  concealed  from  her  Tnis 
doom  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  so  far  as  the  object  can  be  dedu  .ed, 
from  the  gircumstances  and  ceremonies,  the  national  hatred  to  their  ene.nies 
was  indulged,  by  making  the  innocent  non-combatant,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
spirit  of  corn,  or  perhaps,  of  vegetable  fecundity. 

When  the  deliberations  of  the  council  were  terminated,  on  that  day, 
she  was  brought  out,  attended  by  the  whole  council,  and  accompanied  on 
a  visit  from  lodge  to  lodge,  until  she  had  gone  round  the  whole  circle 
When  this  round  was  finished,  they  placed  in  her  hands  a  small  billet  of 
wood  and  some  paints.  The  warriors  and  chieft  then  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle.  To  the  first  person  of  distinction  she  then  handed  this  billet 
of  wood  and  paint;  he  contributed  to  this  oflbring,  or  tort  of  aicrificial 
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charity  some  wood  and  paint,  then  handed  it  to  the  next,  who  did  likewise, 
and  he  passed  it  to  tlie  next,  until  it  had  gone  the  entire  rounds,  and  each 
one  had  contributed  sume  wood  and  some  paint.  She  was  then  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execuuon.  For  this  purpose  they  had  chosen  an  open 
grassy  glade,  near  a  cornfiel  1,  where  there  were  a  few  trees.  The  spot 
selected  was  between  two  of  these  trees,  standing  about  five  feet  apart,  in 
.he  centre  of  which  a  small  fire  was  kindled,  with  the  wood  thus  ceremo- 
niously contributed;  Three  bars  hod  been  tied  across,  f/om  tree  to  tree, 
above  this  fire,  at  such  a  graded  height,  that  the  points  of  the  blaze, 
when  at  its  maximum,  might  just  reach  to  her  feet.  Upon  this  scaflfold 
she  was  compelled  to  mount,  when  a  warrior  at  each  side  of  her  held  fire 
under  her  arm  pits.  When  this  had  been  continued  as  long  as  they  sup 
posed  she  could  enJure  the  torture,  without  extinguishing  life,  at  a  given 
signal,  a  band  of  armed  bow-men  let  fly  their  darts,  and  her  body,  at 
almost  the  same  instint,  was  pierced  with  a  thousand  arrows.  These 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  and  her  flesh  then  cut  with  knives,  from 
her  thighs,  arms  and  body,  in  pieces  not  longsr  than  half  a  dollar,  and  put 
into  little  baskets.     All  this  was  done  before  life  was  quite  c.\tinct. 

The  field  of  newly  planted  corn  reached  near  to  this  spot.  This  corn 
had  been  dropped  in  the  hill,  but  not  covered  with  earth.  The  principal 
chief  then  took  of  the  flesh,  and  going  to  a  hill  of  corn,  squeezed  a  drop 
of  blood  upon  tlie^  grains.  This  was  done  by  each  one,  until  all  the 
grains  put  into  the  jriound,  had  received  this  extraordinary  kind  of  sprink 
ling. 

This  horrible  cruehy  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Council  Bluflls. 
Offers  to  redeem  the  life  of  the  prisoner  had  bteii  made  by  the  traders,  in 
a  full  council  of  eii^hty  chiefs  and  warriors,  bu*  they  were  rejected.  The 
original  narrator  was  an  eye  witness.  He  concludes  his  description  by 
adding,  that  his  wife's  brother,  a  Pawnee,  haii  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Sioux,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  and  tieated  in  the  same  manner. 
Truly,  it  may  be  sjiJ  that  the  precincts  of  the  wild  roving  Red  man,  are 
"full  of  the  abodes  of  cruelty." 


Hunting  and  mi r  are  arts  which  re(piire  to  be  taught.  •The  Indian 
youth,  if  they  were  not  furnished  with  bows  and  arrows,  would  never 
learn  to  kill.  The  same  time  spent  to  teach  them  war  and  huntmg,  if 
devoted  to  teach  them  letters,  would  make  them  readers  and  writers.  Ed- 
ucation is  all  of  a  piece. 

Example  is  more  pers'^aiiive  than  precept  in  teaching  an  Indian.  Tell 
bun  that  he  shonlu  nevei  touch  alcohol,  and  he  may  not  see  clearly  why ; 
bm  ihow  him,  by  your  mvariable  practice,  that  you  never  do,  and  he  may 
be  lad  to  confide  in  your  admonitions. 
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THE  LOON  UPON  THEMKE.'' 


BT  B.  F.  HOmCAN.    ^ 
[Rob  &•  ChlpptWA.*] 

I  LOOKBD  acron  the  water, 

I  bent  o'er  it  and  listened, 
I  thought  it  was  mj  lover, 
Mj  trae  lover's  paddle  glistened. 
Joyous  thus  his  light  canoe  would  the  silver  ripples  Wake. 
Bai  no  t — ^it  is  the  Loon  alone — the  loon  upon  the  lake. 
Ah  me !  it  is  the  loon  alone — the  loon  upon  the  lake* 

I  see  the  &llen  maple 

Where  he  stood,  his  red  scarf  wavii^. 

Though  waters  nearljbury 

Boughs  the  J  then  were  newl  j  lavii^. 

I  hear  his  last  fiureweU,  as  it  echoed  from  the  brakes— 

But  no,  it  b  the  loon  alone — the  loon  upon  the  lake. 

Ah  me !  it  b  the  loon  alone — the  loon  upon  the  lake. 

• 
•  Nenemothain  nlndenaindum 
Maeosoweugifh  abowangoda 
Anewahwas  mongoduga,  hc^ke. 


TO  A  BmD,  SEEN  UNDER  MT  WINDOW  IN  THE  OAKDEN. 

B7  the  late  Mn.  H.  R.  ScHooLciurT,  who  was  a  grand  daughter  of  the  war  duaf 

Waboikko. 

Sweet  little  bird,  thy  notes  prolong, 

And  ease  my  lonely  pensive  hours ; 
I  love  to  list  thy  cheerful  song, 

And  hear  thee  chirp  beneath  the  flowera. 

The  time  allowed  for  pleasures  sweet. 

To  thee  is  short  as  it  is  bright, 
Then  sing  1  rejoice  I  before  it  fleet. 

And  cheer  me  ere  you  take  your  flight 


ODJIBWA  SONG. 

Ths  following  song,  mken  from  the  oral  traditions  of  the  north,  is  con 
aected  with  a  historical  incident,  of  note,  in  the  Indian  wars  of  Canada, 
[n  1759,  great  exertions  were  made  by  the  French  Indian  department, 
mider  Gen.  Montcalm,  to  bring  a  body  of  Indians  into  the  valley  of  the 
lower  St  Lawrence,  and  invitations,  for  this  purpose  reached  the  utmost 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  one  of  the  canoes  from  that  quarter,  which 
was  left  on  their  way  down,  at  the  lake  -of  Two  Mountains,  near  tno 
mouth  of  the  Utawas,  while  the  warriors  proceeded  farther,  was  a  Chip- 
pewa girl  called  Paig-wain-e-osh-e,  or  the  White  Eagle,  driven  by  the* 
wind.  While  the  party  awaited  there,  the  result  of  events  at  Quebec,  she 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  Algonquin  belonging  to  the  French 
mission  of  the  Two  Mountains.  This  attachment  was  mutual^  Ind  gave 
origin  to  the  song,  of  which  the  original  words,  with  a  literal  prose  trans- 
btion.  are  subjoined : 

L 

la  indenaindum 
la  indenaindum 
Ma  kow  we  yah 
Nin  denaindum  we. 

Ah  mel  when  I  think  of  him — ^when  I  think  of  him — my  sweotheorti 
my  Algonquin. 

IL 

Pah  bo  je  aun 
Ne  be  nau  be  koning 
Wabi  megwissun 
Nene  mooshain  we 

Odishquagumee. 

As  i  emoariceu  to  return,  he  put  the  white  wampum  around  my  neck 
pledge  of  truth,  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin. 


in. 

Keguh  wejewin 
Ain  dah  nuk  ke  yun 
Ningee  egobun 
Nene  mooshain  we 

Odishquagumee. 

I  aUI  go  with  yon,  he  said,  to  your  native  country— I  shnll  yii  wHh 
fODy  my  tweetheart-^my  AlgooquiiL 
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IV. 

Nial  nin  dc  nah  du;?ii 
Wassahvvud  gushuh 
Aindahnuk  ke  y<iiun        ^ 
Ke  yau  nineniooshai  wee 

Odishquagumee. 

Alas!  I  replied — my  native  country  is  far,  far  away — my  sweetheart; 
my  Algonquin. 

V. 

Kai  aubik  oween 
Ain  aube  aunin 
Ke  we  naubee 
Ne  ne  mooshai  we 

Odishquagumee. 

When  I  looked  back  again — where  we  parted,  he  was  stilJ   looking 
after  me,  my  sweetheart  ;  my  Algonquin. 

VI. 

•.  A  pee  nay  we  ne  bow 

Unishe  bun 

Aungwash  agushing  • 

Ne  ne  mooshai  we 

Odishquagumee. 

He  was  still  standmg  on  a  fallen  tree — that  had  fallen  into  the  water 
my  sweetheart  ;  my  Algonquin. 

VII. 

Nia  !  indenaindum 
Nia  I    in  denaindum 
IMa  kow  we  yuh 
Nin  de  nain  dum  we 

Odishquagumee. 

Alas  !  when  I  think  of  him — when  1  think  of  him — It  is  when  I 
think  of  him  ;  my  Algonquin. 


Eloquence  o-ri  the  pnrt  of  the  speakers,  is  not  so  much  the  resuk  of 
superior  force  of  thought,  as  of  tbe  strong  and  clear  positions  of  right,  in 
which  they  have  boen  placed  by  circumstances.  It  is  the  force  of  trutb, 
by  which  we  are  charmed. 

Ad  Indian  war  song,  sung  in  public,  by  the  assembled  warriors  on  tr* 
ontbreuk  of  hostilities,  is  a  declaration  of  war. 
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NIAGARA,  AN  ALLEGORY. 

An  old  grey  man  on  a  mountain  lived, 

He  bad  daughters  four  and  one, 
And  a  tall  bright  lodge  of  the  betula  bark 

That  glittered  in  tlie  sun. 

He  lived  on  the  very  highest  top, 
For  he  was  a  hunter  free, 
•     Where  he  could  spy  on  the  clearest  day, 
Gleams  of  the  distant  sea. 

Come  out — come  out !  cried  tlic  youngest  one, 

Let  us  otf  to  look  at  the  sea. 
And  out  they  ran  in  their  ^aye«t  robes, 

And  skipped  and  ran  with  glee. 

Come  Su,*  come  Mi,t  come  Hu.J  come  Sa,J 

Cried  laughing  litile  Er.|| 
Let  UR  go  to  yonder  broad  blue  deep, 

Where  the  oreakers  foam  and  roar. 

And  on  they  pcampcred  by  valley  and  wood, 

By  earth  and  air  and  sky. 
Till  they  cjinie  to  a  steep  where  the  bare  rock. 

In  n  precipice  mountain  high. 

Inya  !1[  cried  Er,  here's  a  dreadful  leap, 

But  we  are  gone  so  far, 
That  if  we  flinrh  and  return  in  fear. 

Nor.**  he  will  cry  ha!  ha  I 

Now  enrh  was  riad  in  a  vesture  light 

That  floated  far  behind, 
Willi  sjiiidals  of  frozen  water  drops, 

And  win-rs  of  painled  wind. 

And  <lo\vn  they  ]»lunired  with  a  merry  skip 

l.W'iv  biri!«  tliat  aWun  tlie  plain  ; 
And  hev !  they  rri»'d   let  ns  up  and  try 

And  down  the  steep  again. 

An«l  np  :u».l  down  the  jlaughters  ski;«ped. 

Like  ifirU  of>  a  ho'j  lay. 
Ai»l  lauLHie.l  ou'riL'lit,  at  the  sport  and  foam 

They  railed  Niagara. 

If  ve  would  pee  a  siirht  so  rare, 

Wh#^re  ?iatun''H  in  her  L'lee, 
Go   view  the  ppot  in  the  wide  wild  west. 

The  larul  of  tin*  hravp  and  fr.ee. 

But  mark — their  plnpes  are  only  seen 

In  fancy'**  deep*  st  play. 
But  she  ]>lainly  ^hews  their  wings  ana  ice  . 

In  the  dancing  sunny  ppray. 

Superior.  t  Michijran.  t  Huron.  §  St  Claro.  R  Ena 

An  exclamation  of  wonder  and  nirprize. — Odj,  Ian.  ••My  father^ — 16 


A  PSALM. 


OB,  8UFPLT0ATI0N   FOR   MERCT,   AND    ▲  CONFESSION  OF  SIN,   ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  AXTTHOR   CF  LIFE,   IN   THE  ODJIBWA-ALOONQUUf  TONGUE. 

BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT.  . 

1.  Graitshe  minno  pimaudizzeyun,  Oezha  Monedo,  gezhigong  aibeyan 

2.  Keen,  maumauwaikumig  waozhemigoyun. 

3.  Keen,  kah  ozhi6eyong,  keea  gaugegaikumig,  kai  nuhwaunem*- 
yong,  aikoobemaudizzeyong. 

4.  Keen,  kainuhwaubaimeyong,  geezhig  tibbikuk  tibishka 

5.  Keen,  Keozheahn-geezhik-geezis,  dibbik-geezis,  auniingug  gia. 

6.  Keen,  kegeozhetoan  tshe  kimmewung,  gia  tsbe  aDnimikeeaug,  tshe 
tai  sai  yung,  tshe  sogepoog  gia. 

7.  Keen  kau  ozhciyong  tshe  unnewegauboweyaung,  kakinnuk  kau 

ozheudjig  akeeng. 

8.  Kee,   gemishemin    odjechaugwug,    wekaukaine    bosigoog.      Kee 

geraishemin  kebauzhigo  kegwiss  Jesus  Christ,  tshe  oonjenehood  neeno- 
wind. 

9.  Mozhug  issuh  nemudjeeinaindumin,  kagait  mozhug  nemudjce^ki- 
domin  ;  nahwudj  neminwaindumin  tshe  inudjee-dodunmung. 

10.  ICagiiitego  me  kaisoondje  izhauyaungebun  mudjee  Moneto. 

11.  Showainemishinaiim,  Gezha  Monedo. 

12.  Showainemishinaum,  Jesus  Christ. 

13.  Maishkoodjetoan  ne  mudjee-odai-enaunin. 

14.  Meezln'shenaun  edush  oushke  odaiyun. 

15.  Apaidush  nah  saugeigsayun,  gia  dush  todumaung  kau  izhe  gugcek- 
wayun. 

16.  Me  ozhissinaum  odaiyun  tshe  minwaindumaung,  tshe  annahme 
autogoyun. 

17.  Showainim  neendunahwaitmaugunenaunig  unishcnaubsiig. 

18.  Showaininfi  kukinnuh  menik  pemaudizzejig  akeeng. 

19.  Showainemishenaum  kaidokoo  pemaudizzeyong,  appe  dush  nee- 
boyong. 

20.  Showaineniishenaum  neen  jeechaugonaunig  tshe  izhowaud  keen. 

21.  Kaugegaikumig   edush  tshe   nnenawaunegooz  eyong  ozaum  ne 
mudje-pemaudizzewin  auno  unnahmeyauyongin. 

22.  ICauween  edush  kcwee  pemaudizzevvin,  kishpin  aitah  appaincmo 
yong  Kegwiss  Jesus  Christ 

23.  AiDetainemud  kegwiss  showainemishenaum.   Kunoah  gai  kunnali 
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TRANSLATION. 

1.  Great  good  author  of  Life,  Gezha  Monedo,  abiding  in  the  heavena 

2.  Thou  hast  made  all  things. 

3.  Thou  art  the  giver, — Thou,  the  everlasting  preserver  of  life. 

4.  Thou  hast  guarded  me,  by  day  and  by  qight 

5.  Thou  hast  made  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  stars. 

6.  Thou  makest  the  rain,  the  thunder,  the  hail,  and  the  snows. 

7.  Thou  didst  make  man  to  stand  upright,  and  has  placed  him  over  all 
that  is  on  the  earth. 

8.  Thou  hast  given  us  souls,  that  will  never  dia     Thou  hast  sent  thy 
^on  Jesus  Christ  to  die  for  us. 

9.  Continually  are  our  thoughts  evil,  and  truly,  our  words  are  evil  con« 
tonally. 

10.  Verily,  we  deserve  punishment  with  the  Spirit  of  EviL 

1 1.  Show  pity  on  us,  Gezha  Monedo. 

12.  Show  pity  on  us,  Jesus  Christ. 

13.  Reform  our  wicked  hearts. 

14.  Give  us  new  hearts. 

15.  May  we  love  thee  with  all  our  hearts,  and  by  our  acts  obey  thy 
precepts,  (or  sayings.) 

16.  Give  us  hearts  to  delight  in  prayer. 

17.  Show  mercy  to  all  our  kindred,  unbhenaubaig,  or  common  people, 
(means  exclusively  the  Red  Men.) 

IS.  Show  mercy  to  all  who  live  on  the  e%rth. 

19.  Pity  us,  and  befriend  us,  living  and  dying. 

20.  And  receive  our  souls  to  thyself. 

21.  Ever  to  dwell  in  thine  abiding  place  of  happineas.- 

22.  Not  in  our  own  frail  Strength  of  life,  do  we  ask  this ;  but  alone  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

23.  Grant  us  thy  mercy,  in  the  name  of  thy  Son.    So  be  it  ever. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages, 

may  regard  the  above,  as  an  improvised  specimen  of  the  capacity  of  this 
particular  dialect  for  the  expression  of  scripture  truth.  The  writer,  who 
from  early  years  was  a  member  of  the  church,  had  made  a  translation  of 
the  Lords  prayer,  and,  occasionally,  as  delicate  and  declining  health  per- 
miUed,  some  other  select  pieces  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  hymns,  of 
which,  one  or  two  selections  may,  perhaps,  hereafler  be  made.' 


The  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  voice,  in  the  Odjibwa 
language,  is  formed  by  the  inflection  ego. 

Ne  sageau,  I  love. 

Ne  sageau-e^o,  I  am  loved. 


TRADITIONARY  WAR  SONGS 


OF  THB 


ODJffiWA  ALGONaUINS. 


Whoever  has  heard  an  Indian  war  song,  and  witnessed  an  Indian  war 
dance,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  occasion  wakes  up  all  the  fire  and  energy 
of  the  Indian's  soul  His  flashing  eye — his  muscular  energy,  as  he 
begins  the  dance — his  violent  gesticulation  as  he  raises  his  war-cry — the 
whole  frame  and  expression  of  the  man,  demonstrate  this.  And  long 
before  ft  comes  to  his  turn  to  utter  his  stave,  or  portion  of  the  chant,  his 
mind  has  been  worked  up  to  the  most  intense  point  of  excitement :  his 
imagination  has  pictured  the  enemy — the  ambush  and  the  onset — the  vic- 
tory and  the  bleeding  victim,  writhing  under  his  prowess :  in  imagination 
he  has  already  stamped  him  under  foot,  and  torn  ofi"  his  reeking  scalp : 
he  has  seen  the  eagles  hovering  in  the  air,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  dead 
carcass,  as  soon  as  the  combatants  quit  the  field. 

It  would  require  strong  and  graphic  language  to  give  descriptive  ut- 
terance, in  the  shape  of  song,  to  all  he  has  fancied,  and  seen  and  feels  on 
the  subject.  He,  himself,  makes  no  such  effort.  Physical  excitement 
has  absorbed  his  energies.  He  is  in  no  mood  for  calm  and  connected 
descriptions  of  battle  scenes.  He  has  no  stores  of  measured  rhymes  to 
fall  back  on.  All  he  can  do  is  to  utter  brief,  and  often  highly  symbolic 
expressions  of  courage — of  defiance — of  indomitable  rage.  His  feet 
stamp  the  ground,  as  if  he  would  shake  it  to  its  centre.  The  inspiring 
drum  and  mystic  rattle  communicate  new  energy  to  every  step,  while 
they  serve,  by  the  observance  of  the  most  exact  time,  to  concentrate  his 
energy.  His  very  looks  depict  the  spirit  of  rage,  and  his  yells,  uttered 
quick,  sharp,  and  cut  off  by  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  are 
startling  and  horrific. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  few  short  and  broken  sentences  are 
enough  to  keep  alive  the  theme  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  is  not  probably  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  that,  to  an  unimpassioned  and  calm  listener,  with  note 
book  in  hand,  there  is  not  sufficient  said  to  give  coherence  to  the  song. 
And  that  such  a  song,  indeed,  under  the  best  auspices,  is  a  mere  wild 
rhapsody  of  martial  thought,  poured  out  from  time  to  time,  in  detached 
sentences,  which  are,  so  to  say,  cemented  into  lines  by  a  flexible  choras 
and  known  tune.  The  song  and  the  music  are  all  of  a  piece.  Vivid 
and  glowing,  and  poetic  pictures  will  float  in  such  a  train,  and  often  strike 
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tion  by  their  graphic  truth  and  boldness ;  but  Uie  poet  must 
ere  for  finished  melody,  and  refined  and  elaborate  composition, 
an  is  to  be  viewed  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  being  in  the  highest 
physical^  not  of  his  mental  phasis.  Such  glimmermgs  may 
picked  out  of  these  warlike  rhapsodies,  as  denote  that  he  is  of 
independent  tone  of  thinking.  We  shall  at  least  enable  the 
dge.  The  following  specimens,  which  have  been  derived  from 
3  depths  of  the  forest,  consist  of  independent  songs,  or  stanzas, 
ich  is  sung  by  a  difierent  or  by  the  same  warrior,  while  the 
progress.  The  words  have  been  taken  down  from  a  young 
warrior  of  lake  Superior,  of  the  name  of  Che  che-gwy-ung. 
erceived  that  there  is  a  unity  in  the  theme^  while  each  warrior 
e  freest  scope  of  expression.  This  unity  I  have  favoured  by 
ut  such  stanzas  as  mar  it,  and  afterwards  arranging  them 


WAR  SONG. 

pnning  this  song  the  warrior  has  turned  his  eyes  to  the  clouds. 

m  ong  l[From  the  place  of  the  south) 

5  wug,  (They  come,)  repeat. 

)  wug,  (The  birds,  i.  e.  the  warlike  birds.) 

wai  wa  dung-ig.         (Hear  the  sound  of  their  passing  screams 

on  the  air.) 

lea  of  ravenous  birds  hovering  in  the  sky,  still  prevails-^ 

)  be  (I  wish  to  change  myself  to  be) 

J.  (A  bird.) 

we  d  we  yun*.         (His  swift  body — Uy  be  like  him.) 

'arrior  now  rises  above  all  thoughts  of  fear. 

e  na,  (I  cast  it  away.) 

(My  body.) 
B  na,         {Repeats.)     This  is  a  high  symbolical  boast  of  per- 
sonal bravery. 

* 

ipeals  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  extraordinary  power. 

I  kum  ig,  (On  the  front  part  of  the  earth,) 

be  wish'  em  ug.        (First  shines  [strikes]  the  light) 

in'  em  ik,  (Such  power  to  me,) 

0,  (My  God,) 

nem  id.  (In  thy  mercy  give  I) 

oldness  of  this  figure  he  claims  the  omnipotent  power  of  the 

nd  discover  his  enemies. 
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«.  He  upbraids  such  of  his  people  as  hold  back|  and  do  not  join  m  the 
dance— that  is  to  say,  enlist  in  the  war. 

Wft  go  nain',  e  win  ?  C^^J  do  7^  warriorS|) 

A  be  yun  ah,  (Stand  back  ?) 

Wft  wos  is  se,  we  yun.         (Ye  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  Awasees.) 

The  Awasee  is  a  kind  of  fish,  which  is  the  tofosi  of  a  clan. 

/  He  declares  his  full  purpose  to  enter  into  the  war. 

Ne  mi,  je,  e  yeh !  (I  go  to  the  spot — the  war  path  I) 

Ne  m&  je,  e  yeh  I  {RepeaU.) 

Ne  me  kun  ah,  e  yeh  I  (My  war  path  I) 

Ge  zhig  neen  w&  tin,  (My  sky  is  fair  and  clear.)    The  com- 
mon phrase  to  denote  good  fortune. 

Hohl  Ne  monedo  netaibuft*  (Let    oihets    linger.     Onward  I    my 
tum  o  win.  God ! — my  right  I) 

In  presenting  these  specimens  of  the  original  words  of  some  of  our 
western  warriors,  we  are  permitted  to  give  the  annexed  rersions  of  them 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  gifted  writers. 

WAI^SONG— ^  Pe-nft'  se-wug." 

(From  the  Algonquin  of  Schooleraft.) 
BT  O.   F.   HOFFMAN. 

I. 

Hear  not  ye  their  shrill-piping 

screams  on  the  air  ? 
Up !  Braves  for  the  conflict 

prepare  ye — prepare! 
Aroused  from  the  canebrake, 

far  south  by  your  drum, 
With  beaks  whet  from  carnage, 

the  Battle  Birds  come. 

n. 

Oh  God  of  my  Fathers, 

as  swiAly  as  they, 
I  ask  but  to  swoop 

from  the  hills  on  my  prey : 
Give  tlus  frame  to  the  winds, 

on  the  Prairie  below. 
But  my  soul— like  thy  boh — 

I  would  hurl  on  the  Ibel 
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m. 

On  the  forehead  of  Earth 

strikes  the  Sun  in  his  might, 
Oh  gift  me  with  glances 

as  searching  as  light 
In  the  front  of  the  onslaught, 

to  single  ea6h  crest, 
Till  my  hatchet  grows  red 

on  their  bravest  and  best 

IV. 

Why  stand  ye  back  idly, 

ye  Sons  of  the  Lskes  ? 
Who  boast  of  the  scalp-locks, 

ye  tremble  to  take. 
Fear-dreamers  may  linger, 

my  skies  are  all  bright — 
Charge— charge— on  the  War-Path, 

FOR  God  AMD  THB  RiOHT. 

Take  the  foUowmg  additional  example,  of  a  death  song.  These  stan* 
zas  have  all  been  actually  sung  on  warlike  occasions,  and  repeated  in  my 
hearing.  They  have  been  gleaned  from  the  traditionary  songs  of  the 
Chippewas  of  the  north,  whose  villages  extend  through  the  region  of  lake 
Superior,  and  to  the  utmost  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  bands  are 
the  hereditary  foes  of  their  western  neighbours,  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux, 
who  are  generally  called  by  them,  by  way  of  distinction,  Na  do  w&'  seesj 
that  is  to  say,  our  enemies.  The  allusions  in  the  songs  are  exclusively  to 
them.  In  writing  the  original,  I  omit  the  chorus,  as  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  translation,  and  would  increase  considerably  the  space  occupied. 

DEATH    SONG. 

1.  In  opening  this  song  the  warrior  is  to  be  contempbted  as  lymg 
irounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A'  be  tub  ge'  zhig,  (Under  the  centre  of  the  sky,) 

Ne  b&  baim  w&'  w&.  (I  utter  my  baim  w&  wH 

Baimw&wA,  is  the  sound  of  passing  thunders,  which  will  conrey  • 
just  idea  of  the  violence  of  this  figure. 


8.  His  thoughts  revert  to  the  star  of  his  destiny. 

Ain  dah'  so  gezhig  (Every  day,  thon  star  I) 

Ke  g&  gon  o  wd  bom  in.  (I  gaze  at  yoa) 

&  is  tba  morning  star  thai  is  hers  alluded  ta 
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8.  He  sees  the  birds  of  catDage  hoveriDg  over  the  field. 

A'  be  tub  ge^zh-ig  (The  half  of  the  day) 

.  Ai  be  yaun  (I  abide — gazing) 

Pe  n&  se  wug  (Ye  warlike  birds.) 

4.  He  keeps  the  flight  ol  these  birds  before  his  mind  and  hears  their 
shrill  cries. 

Pe  misk  wosh  e  wug  (They  fly  round  the  circuit  of  the  sky.) 

Pe  n&'  se  wug  (The  birds — circling) 

A'  be  tuh  geezh  ig  oag.        (Round  half  the  circuit  of  the  sky.)    The 

meaning  is,  approaching  him  m  circle 
more  nearly,  as  life  becomes  &mter  in 
him. 

5.  This  figure  is  continued.    He  lies  bleeding. 

A'  zha  waush  e  wug  (They  cross  the  enemjr^  line) 

Pe  n&  se  wug.  (The  birds.) 

6.  He  feels  that  he  is  caUed  to  another  world. 

A  pit  she  Mon  e  doag  (The  high  gods) 

Ne  mud  w&  w&  (My  praise) 

Wi  we  ne  goag.  (They  sound.) 

7.  He  is  content  and  willing  to  go. 

K&  gait',  ne  roin  wain'  dum  (Full  happy — I) 

Ne  bun  af  kum  ig  (To  lie  on  the  battle-field) 

Tshe  b&  be  wish  e  naun.  (Over  the  enemy's  line.) 

DEATH-SONG--**  A'  be  tuh  g6  zhig." 

(From  the  Al^nonqain  of  Schoolcraft.) 
BT  C.    F.    HOFFMAN. 

L  < 

Under  the  hollow  sky,  I 

Stretched  on  the  Prairie  lone, 

Centre  of  glory,  I 
Bleeding,  disdain  to  groan, 

But  like  a  battle  cry 
Peal  forth  my  thunder  moan, 
Baim-ii>driod  ! 

n. 
Star— Moming-Stary  whose  nj 

Still  with  the  dawn  I  seei 
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Qaencliless  tliroiigh  half  the  day  f 

Gazing  thoa  seest 


Ton  birds  of  carnage,  they 
Fright  not  my  gaze  from  thee  f 

m. 

Bird,  in  thine  airy  rings 
Over  the  foeman's  line, 

Why  do  thy  flapping  wings 
Nearer  me  thus  incline  % 

Blood  of  the  Dauntless  brings^ 
Courage,  oh  Bird  to  thine  I 

Hark  to  those  Spirit-notes  I 

Te  high  Heroes  divine. 
Hymned  from  your  god-like  throats 

That  Song  of  Praise  is  mine  I 
Mine,  whose  grave-pennon  flootsf 

Over  the  foeman's  line  I 
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WAR   SONO. 

Where  are  my  foes?  say,  warriors,  where?     No  forest  is  so  black. 
That  it  can  hide  from  my  quick  eye,  the  vestige  of  their  track: 
There  is  no  lake  so  boundless,  no  path  where  man  may  go, 
Can  shield  them  from  my  sharp  pursuit,  or  save  them  from  my  blow. 
The  winds  that  whisper  in  the  trees,  the  clouds  that  spot  the  sky, 
Impart  a  soft  intelligence,  to  show  me  where  they  lie. 
The  very  birds  that  sail  the  air,  and  scream  as  on  they  go, 
Give  me  a  clue  my  course  to  tread,  and  lead  me  to  the  foe. 

The  sun,  at  dawn,  lifts  up  his  head,  to  guide  me  on  my  way, 
The  moon,  at  night,  looks  softly  down,  and  cheers  me  with  her  ray. 
The  war-crowned  stars,  those  beaming  lights,  my  spirit  casts  at  night 
Direct  me  as  I  thread  the  maze,  and  lead  me  to  the  fight 
In  sacred  dreams  withia  my  lodge,  while  resting  on  the  land, 
Bright  omens  of  success  arise,  and  nerve  my  warUke  hand. 
Where'er  I  turn,  where'er  I  go,  there  is  a  whispering  sound,  ^ 
That  tells  me  I  shall  crush  the  foe,  and  drive  him  from  my  ground. 

The  beammg  west  invites  me  on,  with  smiles  of  vermil  hue. 
And  clouds  of  promise  fill  the  sky,  and  deck  its  heavenly  blue. 
There  is  no  breeze — there  is  no  sign,  in  ocean,  earth  or  sky, 
That  does  not  swell  my  breast  with  hope,  or  animate  my  eye. 
If  to  the  stormy  beach  I  go,  where  heavy  tempests  play. 
They  tell  me  but,  how  warriors  brave,  should  conquer  m  the  fray 
All  nature  fills  n  y  heart  with  fires,  that  prompt  me  on  to  go. 
To  rush  with  raj^n.  and  lifted  spear,  upon  my  country's  foe. 
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When  I  reached  Michilimackinac  I  found  several  other  traders, 
who  had  arrived  hefore  me,  from  different  parts  of  the  comitiy,  and 
whoy  in  general,  declared  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  be  hostile 
to  the  English,  and  even  apprehended  some  attack.  M.  Laurent  Du- 
charme  distinctly  informed  Major  Etherington  that  a  plan  was  absolutelj 
conceived  for  destroying  him,  his  garrison,  and  all  the  English  in  the 
upper  country;  but  the  commandant  believing  this  and  other  reports 
to  be  without  foundation,  proceeding  only  from  idle  or  ill-disposed 
persons,  and  of  a  tendency  to  do  mischief,  expressed  much  displeasare 
against  M.  Ducharme,  and  threatened  to  send  the  next  person  who 
should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind,  a  prisoner  to  Detroit      ^' 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  ninety  privates,  two  subal- 
tems  and  the  commandant;  and  the  English  merchants  at  the  fort 
were  four  in  number.  Thus  strong,  few  entertamed  anxiety  toncem- 
ing  the  Indians,  who  had  no  weapons  but  small  arms. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians,  from  every  quarter,  were  daily  assembfing^ 
in  unusual  numbers,  but  with  every  appearance  of  friendshq^  fre- 
quenting the  fort^  and  disposing  of  their  peltries,  in  such  a  manner  m 
to  dissipate  almost  every  one's  fears.  ^  Fur  myself,  on  one  occanoiiy  I 
took  the  liberty  of  observing  to  Major  Etherington  that,  m  my  judgmeoi; 
no  confidence   ought    to    be  placed  m   them,  and  thai  I 

formed  no  less  than  four  hundred  lay  around  the  foil 
27 
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In  Fetnrn  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity;  and  it  is  to 
be  oonfefiBed  that  if  this  officer  neglected  admonition  on  his  part,  so 
did  I  on  mine.  Shortly  after  my  first  arrival  at  MichilimackinaCy  in 
the  preceding  year,  a  Chippeway,  named  Wawatam,  began  to  come 
often  to  my  house,  betraying  in  his  demeanor  strong  marks  of  personal 
regard.  After  this  had  continued  some  time,  he  came,  on  a  certain 
day,  bringing  with  him  his  whole  family,  and,  at  the  .same  time,  a  large 
present^  consisting  of  skins,  sugar,  and  dried  meat  Having  laid  these 
in  a  heap,  he  commenced  a  speech,  in  which  he  informed  me  that 
some  years  before  he  had  observed  a  fast,  devoting  Kimitf»H  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  to  solitude,  and  to  the  mortification  of  hk 
body,  in  the  hope  to  obtain,  from  the  Great  Sjnrit,  protection  through 
all  his  days;  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  dreamed  of  adopting  an 
Englishinan  as  his  son,  brother  and  friend;  that,  from  the  moment  in 
which  he  first  beheld  me,  he  had  recognized  me  as  the  person  whom  the 
Ghreat  Spirit  had  been  pleased  to  point  out  to  him  for  a  brother;  that 
he  hoped  that  I  would  not  refuse  his  present;  and  that  he  should 
forever  regard  me  as  one  of  his  family. 

I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  present,  and  declare  my 
willingness  to  have  so  good  a  man  as  this  i^peared  to  be  for  my 
friend  and  brother.  I  offered  a  present  in  return  for  that  which  I 
had  receiTed,  which  Wawatam  accepted,  and  then,  thanking  me  fiir 
the  (avQit  which  he  said  that  I  had  rendered  him,  ho  left  me,  and 
soon  after  set  out  on  his  winter's  hunt 

Twelve  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of   this  in- 
cident and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  person  of  my  brother,  when  on 
the   second  day  of  June,  Wawatam  came   again  to  my  house,  in  a 
temper  of  mind  visibly  melancholy  and  thoughtful.    He  told   me  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  his  wintering  ground,  and  I  asked  after 
his  health;   but  without  answering   my  question,  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  was  sorry  to  find  me  returned  from  the  Sault;  that  he  intended 
to  go  to  that  place  himself,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Michifi- 
mackinac;  and  that  he  wished  me  to  go  there  along  with   him  and 
his   fjEunily  the    next   morning.     To  all  this  he    joined  an   inquiry, 
whether  or  not  the   commandant  had   heard   bad  news,  adding  that 
during  the  winter  he  had  himself  been  frequently  disturbed  with  the 
fMue  af   evU   birds;    and  further    suggesting  that   there  were    nu- 
merous Indians  near   the   fort,    many  of    whom    had    never  shown 
themselves  within  it    Wawatam  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age^  cf 
aa  excellent  character  among  his  natbn»  and  a  chie£ 
Befeniog  much  of  what  he  lieard  to  the  peouSaritiea  of  the  Indin 
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character,  I  did  not  pay  all  the  attention  which  they  will  he  found  to 
have  deserved  to  the  entreaties  and  remarks  of  my  visitor.  I  answered 
that  I  could  not  think  of  going  to  the  Sault  so  soon  aa  the  next  morning, 
but  would  follow  him  there  after  the  arrival  of  my  clerks.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  prevail  with  mc,  he  withdrew  for  that  day;  but 
early  the  next  morning  he  came  again,  bringing  with  him  his  wife, 
and  a  present  of  dried  meat  At  this  interview,  after  stating  that  he 
had  several  packs  of  beaver,  for  which  he  intended  to  deal  with  me, 
he  expressed  a  second  time  his  apprehensions,  from  the  numerous  In- 
dians who  were  around  the  fort,  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  consent 
to  an  immediate  departure  for  the  Sault  As  a  reason  for  thb  parti- 
cular request,  he  assured  me  that  all  the  Indians  proposed  to  come 
m  a  body,  that  day,  to  the  fort,  to  demand  liquor  of  the  command- 
ant, and  that  he  wished  me  to  be  gone  before  they  should  grow 
intoxicated. 

I  had  made,  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  refening,  so  much 
progress  in  the  language  in  which  Wawatam  addressed  me,  as  to  be 
able  to  hold  an  ordinary  conversation  in  it;  but  the  Indian  manner 
of  speech  is  so  extravagantly  figurative  that  it  is  only  for  a  perfect 
master  to  follow  and  comprehend  it  entirely,  Had  I  been  further 
advanced  in  this  respect,  I  think  that  I  should  have  gathered  so  much 
information,  from  this  my  friendly  monitor,  as  would  have  put  me  into 
possession  of  the  design  of  the  enemy,  and  enable  me  to  save,  as  well 
others,  as  mjrself ;  as  it  was,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  I  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing,  leaving  Wawatam  and  his  wife,  after  long 
and  patient,  but  ineffectual  efforts,  to  depart  alone,  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances, and  not  before  they  had  each  let  fall  some  teara 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  observed  that  the  Indians  came  in 
great  numbers  into  the  fort,  purchasing  tomahawks,  (small  axes  of  one 
pound  weight,)  and  frequently  desiring  to  see  silver  arm-bands,  and 
other  valuable  ornaments,  of  which  I  had  a  large  quantity  for  sale. 
The  ornaments,  however,  they  in  no  instance  purchased,  but,  after 
tuning  them  over,  left  them,  saying  that  they  would  call  again  the  next 
day.  Their  motive,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  was  no  other  than  the 
very  artful  one  of  discovering,  by  requesting  to  see  them,  the  particular 
places  of  their  deposit,  so  that  they  might  lay  their  hands  on  them  in  the 
moment  of  pillage  with  the  greater  certainty  and  dispatch. 

At  night,  I  turned  in  my  mind  the  visits  of  Wawatam  ;  but,  though 
they  were  calculated  to  excite  uneasiness,  nothing  induced  me  to  believe 
that  serious  mischief  was  at  hand.  The  next  day,  being  the  fourth  of 
June,  was  the  king's  birth-day. 


€90  isxiAKom  tdnrsr'fl  omrvMr. 

The  morning  was  sultiy.  A  Chippewaj  oame  to  tdl  me  tbat  his 
natkm  was  going  to  play  at  huggoHwag^  with  the  Sacs  or  Saakies^  another 
Indian  nation,  for  a  high  wager.  He  invited  me  to  witness  the  sporty 
adding  that  the  commandant  was  to  be  there,  and  would  bet  on  the 
side  of  the  Chippeways.  In  consequence  of  this  informatibn,  I  went  to 
the  commandant,  and  expostulated  with  him  a  little,  representing  that 
(he  Indians  might  possibly  have  some  dnister  end  in  view;  but  the 
commandant  only  smiled  at  my  suspicions. 

Baggatiwatf,  called  by  the  Canadians  le  jeu  de  la  €ra$9e,  is  played 
with  a  bat  and  ball  The  bat  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and 
terminating  in  a  sort  of  racket  Two  posts  are  planted  in  the  ground, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  as  a  mUe  or  more.  Each 
party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the 
post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball  at  the  beginning  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as  well  to  throw  the 
ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the  adver- 
sary's. 

I  did  not  go  myself  to  see  the  match  which  was  now  to  be  played 
without  the  fort,  because,  there  being  a  canoe  prepared  to  depart,  on 
the  following  day  for  Montreal,  I  employed  myself  in  writing  letters 
to  my  friends;  and  even  when  a  fellow-trader,  Mr.  Tracy,  happened 
to  call  upon  me,  saying  that  another  canoe  had  just  arrived  from 
Detroit,  and  proposing  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  the  beach,  to 
inquire  the  news,  it  so  happened  that  I  still  remained,  to  finish  my 
letters;  promising  to  follow  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Tracy  had  not  gone  more  than  twenty  paces  from  the  door,  when 
I  heard  an  Indian  war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general  confusion. 

Going  instantly  to  my  window,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  within  the 
fort,  furiously  cutting  down  and  scalping  every  Englishman  they  found. 
In  particular,  I  witnessed  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Jemette. 

I  had  in  the  room  in  which  I  was  a  fowling  piece,  loaded  with  swan- 
shot  Tliis  I  immediately  seized,  and  held  it  for  a  few  minutes,  waiting 
to  hear  the  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this  dreadful  interval  I  saw 
several  of  my  countrymen  fall,  and  more  than  one  struggling  between 
the  knees  of  an  Indian,  who,  holding  him  in  this  manner,  scalped  him 
while  yet  living. 

At  length,  dlmppointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  resistance  made  to 
the  enemy,  and  sensible  of  course  that  no  effort  of  my  own  unassisted 
arm  could  avail  against  four  hundred  Indians,  1  thought  only  of  seeking 
shelter.  Amid  the  slaughter  whicli  was  raging,  I  observed  many  of 
the  Canadian  inhabitants  of  the  fort  calmly  looking  on,  neither  oppodng 
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die  Indians  nor  suffering  injury ;  and  from  this  circumstance  I  conceived 
a  hope  of  finding  security  in  their  houses. 

Between  the  yard  door  of  my  own  house  and  that  of  M.  Langliide, 
my  next  neighbor,  there  was  only  a  low  fence,  over  which  I  cisily 
climbed.  At  my  entrance  I  found  the  whole  family  at  the  windows, 
gazing  at  the  scene  of  blood  before  them.  I  addressed  myself  imniedi- 
ately  to  M.  Langlade,  begging  that  he  would  put  me  into  some  pla^e 
of  safety,  until  the  heat  of  the  affair  should  be  over ;  an  act  of  charity 
by  which  he  might  perhaps  preserve  me  from  the  general  massacre ;  but 
while  I  uttered  my  petition,  M.  Langlade,  who  had  looked  for  a  moment 
at  me,  turned  again  to  the  window,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
mtmoiating  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  me:  **  Que  vaudriez-vous  que 
j^en  ftToU  f  " 

This  was  a  moment  for  despair;  but  the  next>  a  Pani  woman,*  a  slave 
of  M.  Langlade's,  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  her.  She  brought  me  to 
a  door,  which  she  opened,  de^ring  me  to  enter,  and  telling  mc  that  it 
Jed  to  the  garret,  where  I  must  go  and  conceal  myself.  I  joyfully 
obeyed  her  directions;  and  she,  haring  followed  me  up  to  the  garret- 
door,  locked  it  after  me,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  took  away 
the  key. 

This  shelter  obtained,  if  shelter  I  could  hope  to  find  it,  I  was  natu- 
raDy  anxious  to  know  what  might  still  be  passing  without  Through 
an  aperture,  which  afforded  me  a  riew  of  the  area  of  the  fort,  I  beheld, 
in  shapes  the  foulest  and  most  terrible,  the  ferocious  triumphs  of 
bariimrian  conquerors.  The  d.ead  were  scalped  and  mangled;  the 
dying  were  writhing  and  shrieking  under  the  unsatiated  knife  and 
tomahawk;  and  from  the  bodies  of  some,  ripped  open,  their  butchers 
were  drinking  the  blood,  scooped  up  m  the  hollow  of  joined  hands, 
and  quaffed  amid  shouts  of  ragQ  and  victory.  I  was  shaken  not  only 
with  horror,  but  with  fear.  The  sufferings  which  I  witnessed,  I  seemed 
on  the  point  of  experiencing.  No  long  time  elapsed  before,  every  one 
being  destroyed  who  could  be  found,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  <<  AU  is 
finished  !*'  At  the  same  instant  I  heard  some  of  the  Indians  enter  the 
lioase  in  which  I  was. 

The  garret  was  separated  from  the  room  below  only  by  a  layer  of 
single  boards,  at  once  the  flooring  of  the  one  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
other.  I  could  therefore  hear  every  thing  that  passed ;  and  the  Indians 
no  sooner  came  in  than  they  inquired  whether  or  not  any  Englishmen 
irere  in  the  house.    M.  Langlade  replied  that  <<  he  could  not  say ;  he  did 


*  The  PUiieB  are  an  Indian  nation  of  the  South. 
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not  know  of  any;"  answers  in  which  he  did  not  exceed  the  tmth;  for 
the  Pani  woman  had  not  only  hidden  me  by  stealth,  bnt  kept  my  secret 
and  her  own.  M.  Langlade  was  therefore,  as  I  presume,  as  far  from  a 
wish  to  destroy  me  as  he  was  careless  about  saving  me,  when  he  added 
to  these  answers,  that  **  they  might  examine  for  themselves,  and  wonld 
soon  be  satisfied  as  to  the  object  of  their  questio'L"  Saying  this,  he 
brought  them  to  the  garret-door. 

The  state  of  my  mind  will  be  imagined.  Arrived  at  the  door, 
some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  key,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments were  thus  allowed  me  in  which  to  look  around  for  a  hiding 
place.  In  one  comer  of  the  garret  was  a  heap  of  those  vessels  of 
birch  bark,  used  in  maple  sugar  making,  as  I  have  recently  des- 
cribed. 

The  door  was  unlocked  and  opened,  and  the  Indians  ascending  the 
stairs,  before  I  had  completely  crept  into  a  small  opening  which  pre- 
sented itself  at  one  end  of  the  heap.  An  instant  after,  four  Indians 
entered  the  room,  all  armed  with  tomahawks,  and  all  besmeared  with 
blood  upon  every  part  of  their  bodies. 

The  die  appeared  to  be  cast  I  could  scati^ely  breathe  ;  but  I 
bought  the  throbbing  of  my  heart  occasioned  a  noise  loud  enough  to 
betray  me.  The  Indians  walked  in  every  direction  about  the  garret, 
and  one  of  them  approached  me  so  closely  that  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, had  he  put  forth  his  hand,  he  must  htive  touched  me.  Still  I 
remained  undiscovered  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  dark  color  of  my 
clothes,  .and  the  want  of  light  in  the  room,  wliich  had  no  window, 
and  in  the  comer  in  which  I  was,  must  have  contributed.  In  a  word, 
after  taking  several  turns  in  the  room,  during  which  they  told  K 
Langlade  how  many  they  had  killed,  and  how  many  scalps  they  had 
taken,  they  returned  down  stairs,  and  I,  with  sensations  not  to  be 
expressed,  heard  the  door,  whicli  was  the  barrier  between  me  and 
my  fate,  locked  for  the  second  time. 

There  was  a  feather-bed  on  tlie  floor  ;  and  on  this,  exhausted  as 
I  was  by  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  I  threw  myself  down  and  fell 
asleep.  In  this  state  I  remained  till  the  dusk  of  the  evenin^r,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  second  opening  of  the  door.  The  person  that 
now  entered  was  K  Langlade's  wife,  who  was  much  suq)risod  at  find- 
ing me,  but  advised  me  not  to  be  unetusy,  observing  tliat  the  Indians 
had  killed  most  of  the  English,  but  that  slie  hoped  I  ini«^ht  myself 
escape.  A  shower  of  rain  having  begun  to  fall,  she  had  come  to  stop 
a  hole  in  the  roof  On  her  going  away,  I  begged  her  to  send  me 
a  Tittle  water  to  drink ;  which  she  did. 


Ab  ai^  m  nov  adrmcB^  I  ooaiiii«ed  to  Se  <mi  lb«  btd^ 
naling  on  bbj  cuudilMi,  but  imabk  tt>  ducoTvr  a  reHMurce  Iran  vyok 
I  codd  hope  lor  fife.  A  flight  to  Detnit  had  no  pivbdbW  chattw  «f 
8ucces&  The  (fistance  from  Ifichifiiiuickmae  was  hia  hmdnMl  nike«  ; 
I  was  whhovt  pimaoDs  ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  toad  ky 
throu^^  Indian  countries,  coontries  of  an  enemy  in  annii»  where  the 
first  man  whom  I  should  meet  would  kill  me.  To  stay  where  1  was 
threatened  nearly  the  same  issue.  As  before,  fiuigue  of  wmtd^  and 
not  tranquility,  suspended  my  cares,  and  procured  me  further  aleep^ 

The  game  of  baggatiway,  as  from  the  descriptioB  aboYi\  will  have 
been  peroeired,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  violenoe  and  noise. 
In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  baU,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  oannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it 
can  be  diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversar)*.  At  such  a 
moment,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature 
alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should  be  tossed  over  tlie  pickets  of  the 
Fort^  nor  that,  having  fiedlen  there,  it  should  be  followed  on  the  instaiU 
by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party  as  the  other,  all 
eager,  all  struggling,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  a 
rude  athletic  exercise.  Nothing  could  be  less  fitted  to  excite  prema- 
ture alarm  ;  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  happily  devised,  under 
the  circumstances,  than  a  stratagem  like  this  ;  and  tliis  was,  in  fuct, 
the  stratagem  which  the  Indians  had  employed,  by  which  Uicy  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  Fort,  and  by  which  they  had  been  enabled 
to  slaughter  and  subdue  its  garrison,  and  such  of  its  other  inha» 
bitants  as  they  pleased  To  be  still  more  certain  of  success,  they 
had  prevailed  upon  as  many  as  they  could,  by  a  pretext  the  least 
liable  to  suspicion,  to  come  voluntarily  without  the  pickets  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  commandant  and  garrison  themselves. 

The  respite  which  sleep  afforded  me,  during  the  night,  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  return  of  moniing.  I  was  again  on  the  rack  of  appre- 
hension. At  sunrise,  I  heard  the  family  stirring;  and  presently  after 
Indian  voices,  informing  M.  Langlade  that  thf'y  had  not  found  my 
hapless  self  among  tlie  dead,  and  they  supposed  me  to  be  some- 
where concealed.  M.  Langlade  appeared,  from  wlmt  followed,  Uj  be 
by  this  time  acquainted  with  the  place  of  my  retreat,  of  wliich,  no 
doubt,  he  had  been  informed  by  his  wife.  Tiie  p'Xir  w^mian,  tis 
sooD  as  the  Indians  mentioned  me,  declared  Vj  her  husband,  in  tli<; 
French  tongue,  that  he  should  no  longer  keep  me  in  his  b'/u>ie, 
but  deliver  me  up  to  my  pursuers;  giving  as  a  reaiion  fur  thi% 
'neasarey  that  should  the  Indians  discover  his  instrumentality  in   my 
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ooncealmenti  they  might  rerenge  it  on  her  ehildren,  and  that  it  tras 
better  that  I  should  die  than  they.  M.  Langladis  reosted  at  first 
this  sentence  of  his  wife's^  but  soon  suffered  her  to  prevail,  informing 
the  Indians  that  he  had  been  told  I  was  in  his  house,  that  I  had 
come  there  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  would  put  me 
into  their  hands.  This  was  no  sooner  expressed  than  he  began  to 
ascend  the  stairs,  the  Indians  following  upon  his  heels. 

I  now  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  with  which  I  was  menaced  ; 
and  regarding  every  attempt  at  concealment  as  vain,  I  arose  from  the 
bed,  and  presented  myself  full  in  view  to  the  Indians  who  were  enter- 
ing the  room.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  entirely 
naked,  except  about  the  middle.  One  of  them,  named  Wenniway, 
whom  I  had  previously  known,  and  who  was  upward  of  six  feet  in 
height,  had  his  entire  face  and  body  covered  with  charcoal  and  grease^ 
only  that  a  wjiite  spot,  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  encircled  either  eye. 
This  miui  walked  up  to  me,  seized  me  with  one  hand  by  the  collar 
of  the  coat,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  large  carving  knife,  as  if  to 
plunge  it  in  my  breast;  his  eyes  meanwhile  were  fixed  steadfastly  on 
mine.  At  length,  after  some  seconds  of  the  most  anxious  suspense, 
he  dropped  his  arm,  saying,  "  I  won't  kill  you  !"  To  this  he  added, 
that  he  had  frequently  engaged  in  wars  against  the  English,  and  had 
brought  away  many  scalps  ;  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  had  lost  a 
brother,  whose  name  was  Musinigon,  and  that  I  should  be  called  after  him. 

A  reprieve  upon  any  terms  placed  me  among  the  Hnng,  and  gave 
me  back  the  sustaining  voice  of  hope  ;  but  Wenniway  ordered  me 
down  stairs,  and  there  informed  me  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  his 
cabin,  where,  and  indeed  every  where  else,  the  Indians  were  all  mad 
with  liquor,  death  again  was  threatened,  and  not  as  possible  only,  but 
as  certain.  I  mentioned  my  fears  on  tliis  subject  tc  M.  Langlade, 
begging  him  to  re})resent  the  danger  to  my  master.  M.  Langlade,  in 
this  insi?uice,  did  not  withhold  hb  compassion,  and  Wenniway  immedi- 
ately- consented  that  I  should  remain  where  I  was,  until  he  found 
another  opportunity  to  take  mc  away. 

Thus  far  secure,  I  rejiscended  my  garret  stairs,  in  order  to  place 
myself  the  furthest  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  insult  mun  drunken 
Indians;  but  I  had  not  remained  there  moro  than  an  hour,  when  I 
was  called  to  the  room  below,  in  which  was  an  Indian,  who  said  that 
I  must  go  with  him  out  of  the  Fort,  Wenniway  having  sent  him  to 
fetch  me.  This  man,  as  well  as  Wenniway  himself,  I  had  seen  before. 
In  the  preceding  year,  I  had  allowed  him  to  take  goods  on  credit, 
for  which  he  was  still  in  my  debt ;  and  seme  short  time  proious  to 


tbe  fvpriw  of  the  Fort»  lie  had  said*  upon  mj  uphraidfaig  him  widi 
want  of  honeaty^  that  ^he  would  pay  me  beibre  kog!*'  This  speeish 
now  came  freah  into  mj  memory,  and  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  fellow 
had  formed  a  design  against  my  life.  I  commuuicated  the  suspicion 
to  M.  Tianglade ;  but  he  gave  for  answer  that  **  I  was  not  now  my 
own  master,  and  must  do  aa  I  was  ordered." 

The  Indian^  on  his  part»  directed  that  before  I  left  the  house,  I 
should  undress  myselC  declaring  that  my  coat  and  shirt  would  become 
him  better  than  they  did  me.  His  pleasure  in  this  respect  bi*ing 
oompfied  with,  no  other  alternative  was  left  me  than  either  to  go  out 
naked,  or  put  on  the  clothes  of  the  Indian,  which  he  freely  gave  me 
in  exchange.  His  motive  for  thus  stripping  me  of  my  own  apparel 
waa  DO  other,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  than  thia^  that  it  might  not  be 
stained  with  blood  when  he  should  kill  me. 

I  waa  now  told  to  proceed ;  and  my  driver  followed  mo  close,  until 
I  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  when  I  tunied  toward  the  spot 
where  I  knew  the  Indians  to  %e  encamped.  TIua,  however,  did  not 
suit  the  purpose  of  my  enemy,  who  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
me  violently  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  tlie  dlsitance  of  fifty  yards 
above  the  Fort  Here,  finding  that  I  was  approaching  the  bushes  and 
aand  hills,  I  determined  to  proceed  no  further,  but  told  the  Indian  that 
I  believed  he  meant  to  murder  me,  and  if  so  he  might  as  well  striko 
where  I  was  as  at  any  greater  distance.  He  replied  with  coolness, 
that  my  suspicions  were  just,  and  that  he  meant  to  pay  me  in  this 
manner  for  my  goods.  At  the  same  time  he  produced  a  knife,  and 
held  me  in  a  position  to  receive  tbe  intended  blow.  Both  this  and 
that  which  followed  were  necessurily  the  afi^r  of  a  moment  By  some 
efibrt,  too  sudden  and  too  little  dependent  on  thought  to  be  explained 
or  remembered,  I  was  enabled  to  arrest  his  arm,  and  give  him  a  sud- 
den push,  by  which  I  turned  him  from  me,  and  released  mysi^lf  from 
his  grasp.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  I  ran  toward  the  Fort, 
with  all  the  swiftness  in  my  power,  the  Indian  lowing  mn,  and  I 
expecting  eyer}'  moment  Uy  d'nl  his  knife.  I  succeeded  in  my  flight; 
and,  on  entering  the  Fort,  I  saw  Weniiiway  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  area,  and  i/j  him  I  habtifn^d  for  pnyUicUon.  Wenni\*ay  d«*sired 
the  Indian  to  desi«t  ;  but  the  lait<  r  pursued  me  round  hiin,  iiuiking 
several  strokes  at  me  with  hi'<  knife,  and  foaming  at  th«'  nmuih  wiih 
rage  at  the  repeated  failure  of  his  purpjtie.  At  K-nL^h  \S  enniway 
drew  near  to  M.  Laii^lad^-'s  hous<j  ;  and  the  diMjr  beirig  ojx^n.  1  ran 
into  it  The  Indian  followed  me  ;  but  on  my  entering  the  house,  he 
voluntarily  abandoned  the   pursuit 
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PreseiTed  so  often,  and  so  unexpectedly,  as  it  had  noiw  been  my  lot  to 
be,  I  returned  to  my  garret,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  that, 
through  the  will  of  an  oyerruling  power,  no  Indian  enemy  could  do  me 
hurt;  but  new  trials,  as  I  believed,  were  at  hand,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  I  was  roused  &om  sleep,  and  cmce  more  desired  to  descend 
the  stairs.  Not  less,  however,  to  my  sat]sfacti(m  than  surprise,  I  was 
summoned  only  to  meet  Major  Etherington,  Mr.  Bostwick,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lesslie,  who  were  in  the  room  below. 

These  gentlemen  had  been  taken  prisoners,  while  loddng  at  the  game, 
without  the  Fort,  and  immediately  stripped  of  all  their  clothes.  They 
were  now  sent  into  the  fort,  under  the  charge  of  Canadians^  because,  the 
Indians  having  resolved  on  getting  drunk,  the  chiefs  were  apprehensive 
that  they  would  be  murdered  if  they  continued  in  the  camp.  lieutenant 
Jemette  and  seventy  soldiers  had  been  killed  ;  and  but  twenty  English- 
men, including  soldiers,  were  still  alive.  These  were  all  within  the  fort, 
together  with  nearly  three  hundred  Cancans  belonging  to  the  canoes,  drc 
These  being  our  numbers,  myself  and  others  proposed  to  Maj.  Ether- 
ington to  make  an  effort  for  regaining  possesion  of  the  fort,  and  maintain- 
ing it  against  the  Indians.  The  Jesuit  missionary  was  consulted  on  the 
project  ;  but  he  discouraged  us,  by  his  representations,  not  only  of  tlie 
merciless  treatment  which  we  must  expect  from  the  Indians,  should  they 
regain  their  superiority,  but  of  the  little  dependence  which  was  to  be 
placed  upon  our  Canadian  auxiliaries.  Thus  the  fort  and  prisoners 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  though,  through  the  whole  night, 
the  prisoners  and  whites  were  in  actual  possession,  and  they  were  with- 
out the  gates. 

That  whole  night,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  passed  in  mutual 
condolence  ;  and  my  fellow-prisoners  shared  my  garret  In  the  morn- 
ing, being  agiiin  called  down,  I  found  my  master,  Wenniway,  and  wjis 
desired  to  follow  liim.  He  led  me  to  a  small  house,  within  the  fort, 
where,  in  a  narrow  room,  and  almost  dark,  I  found  Mr.  Ezekiel  Solo- 
mons, an  Englishman  from  Detroit,  and  a  soldier,  all  prisoners.  With 
these,  I  remained  in  painful  suspense,  as  to  the  scene  that  was  neil 
to  present  itself,  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  an  Indian  ar- 
rived, and  presently  marched  us  to  the  lake  side,  where  a  cancve 
appeared  ready  for  departure,  and  in  which  we  found  that  we  were 
to  embark. 

Our  voyage,  full  of  doubt  as  it  was,  would  have  commenced  imme- 
diately, but  that  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  to  be  of  the  party,  was 
absent  His  arrival  was  to  be  wmted  for  ;  and  this  occasioned  a  vcr? 
long  delay,  during  which  we  were  exposed  to  a  keen  north-ea^  t*^** 
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An  dd  shirt  was  all  that  covered  me  ;  I  suflfered  mnch  from  the 
cold  ;  and  in  this  extremity,  M.  Langlade  coming  down  to  the  beach, 
I  asked  him  for  a  blanket,  promising  if  I  lived  to  pay  him  for  it,  at 
any  price  he  please4  ;  but  the  answer  I  received  was  this,  that  he 
could  let  me  have  no  blanket  unless  there  were  some  one  to  be  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  For  myself,  he  observed,  I  had  no  longer  any  prop- 
erty in  that  country.  I  had  no  more  to  say  to  M.  Langlade  ;  but 
presently  seeing  another  Canadian,  named  John  Cuchoise,  I  addressed 
to  him  a  similar  request^  and  was  not  refused  Naked  as  I  was,  and 
rigorous  as  was  the  weather,  but  for  the  blanket  I  must  have  perished. 
At  noon,  our  party  was  aU  collected,  the  prisoners  all  embarked,  and  we 
Bteered  for  the  Isle  du  Castor,  [Beaver  Island,]  in  Lake  Michigan. 

The  soldier,  who  was  our  companion  in  misfortune,  was  made  fast  to 
a  bar  of  the  canoe,  by  a  rope  tied  round  his  neck,  as  is  the  manner 
of  the  Indians  in  transporting  their  prisoners.  The  rest  were  left 
nnconfined ;  but  a  paddle  was  put  into  each  of  our  hands,  and  we 
were  made  to  use  it  The  Indians  in  the  canoe  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, the  prisoners  four.  I  had  left,  as  it  will  be  recollected.  Major 
Etherington,  Lieutenant  Lesslie  and  Mr.  Bostwick,  at  M.  Langlade's,  and 
was  now  joined  in  misery  with  Mr.  Ezekiel  Solomons,  the  soldier,  and 
the  Englishman  who  had  newly  arrived  from  Detroit  This  was  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June.  The  Fort  was  taken  on  the  fourth  ;  I  surren- 
dered myself  to  Wenniway  on  the  fifth  ;  and  this  was  the  third  day 
of  our  distress 

We  were  bound,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  Isles  du  Castor,  which  lie 
in  the  mouth  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  we  should  have  crossed  tho 
lake,  but  that  a  thick  fog  came  on,  on  account  of  which  the  Indians 
deemed  it  safer  to  keep  the  shore  close  under  their  lee.  We  there- 
fore approached  the  lands  of  the  Ottawas,  and  their  village  of 
L'Arbrc  Croche,  already  mentioned  as  lying  about  twenty  miles  t/j  the 
westward  of  Michilimackinac,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tongue  of 
land   on  which  the   Fort  is   built 

Every  half  hour,  the  Indians  gave  their  warwhoop,  one  for  every 
prisoner  in  their  canoe.  Tliis  is  a  general  custom,  by  the  aid  of 
which,  all  other  Indians,  within  hcalkg,  are  apprised  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  they  are  carrying. 

In  this  manner  we  reached  Wagoshense,  Fox- print,  u  long  point, 
stretching  westward  into  the  lake,  and  wliich  the  Ottawas  make  a 
carrying  place,  to  avoid  going  round  it  It  is  distant  eighteen  miles 
from  Michilimackinac  After  the  Indians  had  made  their  warwhoop, 
as  before,  an  Ottawa  appeared  upon  the  beach,  who  made  signs  that  we 
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should  land.  In  consequence,  we  approached  The  Ottawa  asked  thft 
news,  and  kept  the  Chippeways  in  further  conversation,  till  we  wan 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  land,  and  in  shallow  water.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  hundred  men  rushed  upon  us,  from  an^ong  the  bushes,  and 
dragged  all  the  prisoners  out  of  the   canoe,  amid  a  terrifying  shoal 

Wc  now  believed  that  om*  last  sufferings  were  approaching ;  but 
no  sooner  were  wc  fairly  on  shore,  and  on  our  legs,  than  the  chieft 
of  the  party  advanced,  and  gave  each  of  us  their  hands,  telling  us  thai  thej 
were  ouir  friends,  and  Ottawas,  whom  the  Chippeways  had  insulted, 
by  destroying  the  English  without  consulting  with  them  on  the  affiiir. 
They  added  that  what  they  had  done  was  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
our  lives,  the  Chippeways  having  been  carrying  us  to  the  Isles  du 
Castor  only  to  kill  and  devour  us. 

The  reader's  imagination  is  here  distracted  by  the  Tsnety  of  our 
fortunes,  and  ,he  may  well  paint  to  himself  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  sustained  them,  who  were  the  sport  or  the  victims  of  a  series 
of  events,  more  like  dreams  than  realities,  more  like  fiction  than  truth  I 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  embarked  again,  in  the  canoes  of 
the  Ottawas,  who,  the  same  evening,  relanded  us  at  Michilimackinae^ 
where  they  marched  us  into  the  Fort^  in  view  of  the  Cliippewaii; 
confounded  at  beholding  the  Ottawas  espousing  a  side  (mposite  to 
their  own. 

The  Ottawas,  who  had  accompanied  us  in  sufficient  numbers,  took  pos- 
session of  tho  Fort  We,  who  had  changed  masters,  but  were  still  prisoner^ 
were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  commandant^  and  strictly  guarded. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  general  council  was  held,  in  which  the 
Chippeways  complained  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ottawas,  in  rol>- 
bing  them  of  their  prisoners  ;  alleging  that  all  the  Indians,  the  Otta- 
was alone  excepted,  were  at  war  with  the  English  ;  that  Pontiac  had 
taken  Detroit ;  that  the  King  of  France  had  awoke,  and  repossessed 
himself  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  ;  and  that  the  English  were  meeting 
destruction,  not  only  at  Michilimackinac,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the 
worid.  From  all  this  they  inferred  tliat  it  became  the  Ottawas  to 
restore  the  prisoners,  and  to  join  in  the  war  ;  and  the  speech  was 
followed  by  large  presents,  being  0art  of  the  plunder  of  the  Fort^  and 
which  was  previously  heaped  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  Indians 
rarely  make  their  answers  till  the  day  after  they  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments offered.  They  did  not  depart  from  their  custom  on  this  occasion; 
and  the  council  therefore  adjourned. 

We»  the  prisoners,  whose  fate  was  thus  in  controversy,  were  unacquainted 
^  the  time  with  this  transaction  ;    and  therefore  enjoyed  a  night  of 
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preparing  for  hsl  Which  of  the  arguments  of  the  Cfaippeway8»  or 
whether  or  not  all  were  deemed  valid  by  the  Ottawas,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  the  council  was  resumed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and^ 
after  several  speeches  had  been  made  in  it»  the  prisoners  were  sent 
lor,  and  returned  to  the  Chippeways. 

The  Ottawas,  who  now  gave  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Chippeways^ 
bad  themselves  declared  that  the  latter  designed  no  other  than  to  kiQ 
ii8»  and  tnake  broth  of  tu.  The  Chippeways,  as  soon  as  we  were  re- 
■tcyred  to  them,  marched  us  to  a  village  of  their  own,  situate  on  the 
point  which  is  below  the  Fort,  and  put  us  mto  a  lodge,  already  the 
prison  of  fourteen  soldiers^  tied  two  and  two,  with  each  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  made  fiast  to  a  pole  which  might  be  called  the  supporter 
of  the  building. 

I  was  left  untied ;  but  I  passed  a  night  sleepless  and  full  of  wretch- 
edness. My  bed  was  the  bare  ground,  and  I  was  again  reduced  to  aD 
old  ahirt^  as  my  entire  apparel ;  the  bl%pket  which  I  had  received, 
dirough  the  generositjr  of  M.  Cuchoise,  having  been  taken  from  me 
among  the  Ottawas,  when  they  seized  upon  myself  and  the  'others,  al 
Wagoshense.  I  was,  besides,  in  want  of  food,  having  for  two  days 
•eaten  nothing. 

I  confess  that  in  the  canoe  with  the  Chippeways  I  was  offered 
bread;  but»  bread,  with  what  accompaniment?  They  had  a  loa£,  which 
they  cut  with  the  same  knives  that  they  had  employed  in  the  mas8i»- 
ere — knives  still  covered  wfth  blood.  The  blood  they  moistened  with 
spittle,  and  rubbing  it  on  the  bread,  offered  this  for  food  to  their  pria- 
oaen,  telling  them  to  eat  the  blood  of  thebr  countrymen. 

Such  was  my  situation  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  June,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  ;  but  a  few  bouis 
produced  an  event  which  gave  still  a  new  color  to  my  lot 

Toward  noon,  when  the  great  war-chie(  m  company  with  Wenniwwf 
was  seated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lodge,  my  friend  and  brother,  Wa- 
watam,  suddenly  came  in.  During  the  four  days  preceding,  I  had  often 
wondered  what  had  become  of  him.  In  passbg  by  he  gave  me  his  hand 
but  went  immediately  toward  the  giw  chief,  by  the  side  of  whom  and 
Wenniway,  he  sat  himself  down.  The  most  uninterrupted  silence  pre- 
vailed ;  each  smoked  his  pipe  ;  and  this  done,  Wawatam  arose,  and  left 
the  lodge,  saying  to  me,  as  he  passed,  **  Take  courage  f " 

An  hour  elapsed,  during  which  several  chiefis  entered,  and  prepara- 
tioQS  appeared  to  be  makiag  fat  a  council     At   length,  Wawatam 
the  lodge,  folkiwed  by  his  wife^   and  both   loaded  witk 
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merchandise,  which  thejr  carried  up  to  the  chiefis,  and  laid  in  a  heap 
before  theiD.  Some  moments  of  silence  followed,  at  the  end  of 
which,  Wawatam  pronounced  a  speech,  every  word  of  which,  to  me, 
was  of  extraordinary  interest: 

'* Friends  and  relations,"  he  began,  "what  is  it  that  I  shall  say? 
You  know  what  I  feel  You  all  have  Mends  and  brothers  and  chil- 
dren, whom  as  yourselves  you  love;  and  you,  what  would  you  eipe* 
rienoe,  did  you,  like  me,  behold  your  dearest  Mend — your  brother — in 
the  condition  of  a  slave;  a  slave  exposed  every  moment  Ui  insult,  and  to 
menaces  of  death?  This  case,  as  you  all  know,  is  mine.  See  there^ 
{poirUing  to  myaelf,)  my  Mend  and  brother  among  slaves,  himself  a 
slave  ! 

"  You  all  well  know  that  long  before  the  war  began,  I  adopted  him  as 
my  brother.  From  that  moment  he  became  one  of  my  fiunily,  so  that 
no  change  of  circumstances  could  break  the  cord  which  fiistened  us 
together. 

^  He  is  my  brother;  and^because  I  am  your  rektion,  he  is  therefim 
your  relation,  too  :  and  how,  being  your  relaticm,  can  he  h%  year 
slave  ? 

"  On  the  day  on  which  the  war  began,  you  were  fearful,  lest  on 
this  very  account,  I  should  reveal  your  secret  You  requested,  there- 
fore, that  I  would  leave  the  Fort^  and  even  cross  the  lake.  I  did  8(\ 
but  did  it  with  reluctance.  I  did  it  with  reluctance,  notwithstanding 
that  you,  Menehwehna,  who  had  the  conunand  in  this  enterprise,  gare 
me  your  promise  that  you  would  protect  my  Mend,  delivering  him 
from  all  danger,  and  giving  him  safely  to  me. 

"The  performance  of  this  promise  I  now  clainL  I  come  not  with 
empty  hands  to  ask  it  You,  Menehwehna,  best  know  whether  or  not, 
as  it  respects  yourself,  you  have  kept  your  word;  but  I  bring  these 
goods,  to  buy  off  every  claim  which  any  man  among  you  all  may  have 
on  my  brother,  as  his  prisoner." 

Wawatam  having  ceased,  the  pipes  were  again  filled;  and,  alter  they 
were  finished,  a  further  period  of  silence  followed.  At  the  end  of 
this,  Menehwehna  arose  and  gave  his  reply: 

"  My  relation  and  brother,"  sanP  he,  "  what  you  have  spoken  is  the 
trutL  We  were  acquainted  with  the  Mendship  which  subsisted  between 
yourself  and  the  Englishman,  in  whose  behalf  you  have  now  addressed 
u&  We  knew  the  danger  of  having  our  secret  discovered,  and  the 
consequences  which  must  follow;  and  you  say  truly  that  we  requested 
you  to  leave  the  Fort  This  we  did  out  of  regard  for  you  and  your 
fiunily;  for,  if  a  discovery  of  our  design  hid  been  mada^  joa  waaU 
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^ll  m  tkm  TO  -inc  I  grrrnniint  jrm  12  Tiifiu  :an  jf  Ttmr  mua; 
and  tUi  pvoBK  I  jw.iHuiiwr.  ly  x**«niir  m  sun,  jl  iiu  stumriK  x 
writr  »  nsk  inm.  im;  sui  bnnir  imi  ^  3it  .ucijpe.  Hm  ^>n}ti% 
aeeordtog^.  bos  joiiiii  am  izui  aim.  Tba  ioy  idur  I  :kuc  'xua  !•/ 
LMi^bdeX.  wtei  his  wai  imrmed  ±uc  yjor  iafmL  '¥a»  suii .  jmi  tai 
it  not  bees  dias  die  Izuaansft  ws^  wsi  ^hmk:n^c  'Sbi  rum  ipQi«:a  limi 
been  isBod  m,  ciie  F*ki^  lie  wnadd  Iubt^  bnoi^  aim.  tbiow  wuii  3uiw 

"  I  m  Ycrr  ^U  o  ntd  due  jour  snii  3i»  esotpi^L  Wt)  «^ 
cepi  ¥Q«r  VRaens:  ami  vaa  mav  sybf  Mm  bLinu  wica  ^tvOi** 

WnvaCHn  dianbHi  oe  nnembiisii  cEuii&  jod  okxiifcC  aitf  ^v  ^ 
bandv  led  me  so  Ub  Ut^  wiikk  wx  sc  du*  dbcucif  oc  4  tev  vuDfei 
ooly  from  ibe  pdHS  lodige^  Mr  fssfinoce  sppmnsii  ao  ^v«  joy  lu^  ibii 
whole  fimflj;  find  via  nmnetfiateh-  prepOEvd  1y  mie:  ;uad  I  aew  «ft^ 
Ihe  frit  beanj  meal  wiueii  I  bad  Buiie  sioiiw  mj  c^ipcsre.  1  &Mta4 
mpt^  coe  of  dK  hmAf;  and  but  dias  I  bod  soil  mv  Ikaxik  w  l» 
die  other  TwJana^  I  feh  aa  happr  as  dw  ssosukn  cvHild  alLov, 

Li  the  eonae  of  die  max  nonung,  I  vas  aLaumed  bj  a  new  m 
die  priaoB  lodge;  and  lookiiig  duxMigh  die  openings  of  die  kxi^  m 
mtidk  I  wa%  I  aav  aerea  dead  bodies  of  while  men  dragged  foHL 
Upon  mj  inqinj  into  die  occarion^  I  was  infixmed  dial  a  eevtaia 
ehiet  eaDed  bj  die  CamMfiaas  Le  Grand  Sable,  had  noi  bog  betea 
arrived  frank  Im  winter^  honi;  and  dial  be  baling  been  abaeni  when 
die  war  b^;mi,  and  being  now  dearons  of  manifeadng  lo  die  Indiana 
at  krge  bis  heartj  eoncnrrenoe  in  what  diej  had  done,  had  gooa 
into  die  prison  lodges  and  there,  widi  his  knife,  put  die  seren  mei^ 
whoae  bodiea  I  had  aeen,  to  deadL 

Shordj  after,  two  of  the  Indians  took  one  of  the  dead  bodies^  which 
thqr  chose  as  being  die  £Eittest,  cut  off  die  head,  and  dirided  die  whcla 
mlo  ^ye  parts,  one  of  which  was  put  into  each  of  fiye  ketdes,  hung  orer 
as  many  fires  kmdled  for  this  purpose,  at  the  doat  of  the  prison  lodges 
Soon  after  things  were  so  far  prepartf ,  a  message  came  to  our  lodge, 
with  an  inritatioa  to  Wawatam  to  assist  at  the  feast 

An  inritatioD  to  a  feast  ib  given  by  him  who  b  the  master  of  it     Small 

eoldngB  of  cedar  wood,  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  supply  the 

pboe  of  cards;  and  the  bearer  by  word  of  moudi  states  the  particulara 

Wawatam  obeyed  die  summons,  taking  with  him,  as  usual,  to  tho 

place  of  entertainment^  his  dish  and  spoon. 
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After  an  absence  of  about  half  an  I^onr,  he  retaznedL  banging  in  \m 
dish  a  human  hand,  and  a  large  piece  of  flesh.  He  did  not  appear  to 
relish  the  repast,  but  told  me  that  it  -was  then,  and  always  had  been 
the  custom  among  all  the  Indian  nations,  when  returning  from  war,  or 
on  overcoming  their  enemies,  to  make  a  war-feast  from  among  the  slaia 
This  he  said  inspired  the  warrior  with  courage  in  attack,  and  bred  him 
to  meet  death  with  fearlessness. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  large  canoe,  such  as  those  which 
came  from  Montreal,  was  seen  advancing  to  the  fort  It  was  full  of 
men,  and  I  distingtushed  several  passengers.  The  Indian  cry  was  made 
in  the  village;  a  general  muster  ordered  ;  and  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  they  mai'ched  up  to  the  fort,  where  the  canoe  was  expected 
to  land.  The  canoe,  suspecting  nothing,  came  boldly  to  the  fati,  where 
the  passengers,  as  being  English  traders,  were  seized,  dragged  through 
the  water,  beat,  reviled,  marched  to  the  prison  lodge,  and  there  stripped 
of  Uieir  clothes  and  confined. 

Of  the  English  traders  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  st 
the  capture  of  the  Fort^  Mr.  Tracy  was  the  only  one  who  lost  his  life 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Solomons  and  Mr.  Henry  Bostwick  were  taken  by  the  OtU-- 
was,  and  after  the  peace  carried  down  to  Montreal,  and  there  ransooied. 
Of  ninety  troops,  about  seventy  were  killed;  the  rest,  together  with  those 
of  the  posts  in  the  Bay  des  Puants,  and  at  the  river  St  Joseph,  were 
also  kept  m  safety  by  tiie  Ottawas  till  the  peace-  and  then  either  fred? 
restored,  or  ransomed  at  Montreal  The  Ottawas  never  overcame  their 
disgust  at  the  neglect  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wait  by  those  who  afterwards  desured  their  ««sp*tM*« 
as  allies. 

In  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  a  general  council  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  remove  to  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  as  s 
more  defensible  situation  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  En^h.  The 
Indians  had  begun  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  want  of  strengtii.  No 
news  had  reached  them  from  the  Potawatamies,  in  the  Bay  des  Puants; 
and  they  were  imcertain  whether  or  not  the  Monomins  would  joio 
them.    They  even  feared  that  the  Sioux  would  take  the  Eogliah  side. 

Tliis  resolution  fixed,  they  prepared  for  a  speedy  retreat  'At  bood 
the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  we  embarked,  taking  with  us  the  pm- 
oners  that  were  still  undisposed  of  On  our  passage  we  encountered 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  there  were  some  appearances  of  danger.  To  SiPeit 
it,  a  dog,  of  which  the  legs  were  previously  tied  together,  was  throm 
bto  the  lake;  an  offering  designed  to  soothe  the  angry  paniioiMi  of  sontf 
offended  Manita 
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As  we  approached  the  island,  two  women  in  the  canoo  in  whioh  1 
was,  began  Vj  utter  mekncholy  and  hideous  cries.  Prooarioua  as  mj 
condition  still  remained,  I  experienced  some  sensations  of  alarm  from 
these  dismal  sounds,  of  which  I  could  not  then  discover  the  oocasioa 
Subsequently,  I  karned  that  it  is  customary  for  the  women,  on  paaaing 
near  the  burial  places  of  relations,  nx.  rcr  to  omit  the  praotioo  of  wliioh 
I  was  now  a  witness,  and  by  which  they  inU?nd  to  denote   Uioir  grio£ 

By  the  approach  of  evening  we  reached  the  island  in  safety,  and  tho 
women  were  not  long  in  erecting  our  cabins.  In  tliu  morning,  tlierc 
was  a  muster  of  the  Indians,  at  which  there  were  found  three  hundrod 
end  fifty  fiiyhtinor  men. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  there  arrived  a  canoe  from  Detroit,  with 
ambassadors,  who  endeavored  to  prevail  on  tlie  Indians  t/)  repair  thithor 
to  the  assistance  of  Pondac;  but  fear  was  now  the  pnsvailing  paiwion. 
A  guard  was  kept  during  the  day,  and  a  watch  l)y  niglit,  and  alarma 
were  very  frequently  spread.  Had  an  enemy  ai)p(5ared,  all  tl»c  prb- 
oners  would  have  been  put  to  death  ;  and  I  h(i:ipe<:t(Mj  that,  hb  an 
Englishman,  I  should  share  their  fate. 

Several  days  had  now  passed,  when  one  moniiri;^  a  continued  alarm 
prevailed,  and  I  saw  the  Indians  running  in  a  confuncd  tnntmer  toward 
the  beacL  Iii  a  short  time  I  Iciu-ned  that  two  large  canofM  fron 
Montreal  were  in  sight 

All  the  Indian  cano'^s  were  imTnfj'!iat"ly  manne^l,  and  ih'mn  from 
Montreal  wt^re  surrounded  and  s^^ized,  as  they  turned  a  [xiint  beliind 
which  the  fljtilla  had  been  concealed  The  g^y/Js  wer«j  «»nHgned  ia 
a  Mr.  Levy,  and  would  have  h^ien  saved  if  tlie  cari'je  m*tn  had  fJiUfid 
them  French  pr..p"rty;    but  th^y  w«.re  terrified  and  'Jisj/^tiised   nothing. 

In  the  canoes  was  a  large  pn^poriivn  of  U'luor,  a  dmi/ttrrM  acqiii- 
Btbn,  and  which  threatened  disturban<;<;  am^ing  tlie  Indiana,  «yeu  (o 
the  loss  of  their  dearest  fric-nds.  Wawatarn,  alwaya  w«4/;hfuJ  </f  my 
safety,  no  sooner  heard  t}ie  nols*;  *jf  drunkenneiw,  which  iu  the  ^fvifuing 
did  not  fail  to  be^^in,  than  he  r<f  jiresent^d  to  me  the  0t^r  *A  r^-JiUfiniiig 
in  the  village,  and  owned  thV..  he  <yjM  wA  himself  rewt  tlie  tempialkio 
of  joining  hb  comrade''  in  lite  debauch.  That  1  might  ^acape  all  mibchicf 
lie  therefore  re-^uest'd  that  I  w^uld  aoo'^mpany  him  v>  ih*^  mvuiutain, 
where  I  was  t)  n'm-.da  hiJd'.Tj  till  tli';  Ii'^iivr  should  b<i  dmuk 

VTe  ascended  the  mou'^tain  accordingly.  It  is  Uiik  fuounUun  wkioL 
eonstitutes  that  high  land  in  the  luiddie  of  the  ishiud,  of  which  i  bwrc 
qpc^cen  before,  as  a  figure  eonwdered  as  reaembling  a  t^trtU,  and  tiierafore 
called  MiJulimackinae,  It  k  tliickiy  covered  with  wood,  mad  ytrj 
rocky  toward  the  top.    Afttv  walking  mor«  than  half  a  mik;  we  came 
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lo  a  large  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  was  an  apening,  dark  within*  and 
appearing  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 

Here,  Wawatam  recommended  that  I  should  take  up  mj  lodging,  and 
by  all  means  remain  till  he  returned.  ^ 

On  going  into  the  cave,  of  which  the  entrance  was  nearly  ten  £eet 
wide,  I  found  the  further  end  to  be  rounded  in  its  shape,  like  that  of 
an  oven,  but  with  a  further  aperture,  too  small,  however,  to  be  explored. 

After  thus  looking  around  me,  I  broke  smidl  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  spread  them  for  a  bed;  then  wrapped  myself  in  my  blanket 
and  slept  till  daybreak. 

On  awaking  I  felt  myself  incommoded  by  some  object  upon  whicn 
I  lay ;  and  removing  it,  found  it  to  be  a  bone.  This  I  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  deer,  or  some  other  animal,  and  what  might  very  naturally 
be  looked  for  in  the  place  in  which  it  was;  but,  when  daylight  visited 
my  chamber,  I  discovered,  with  some  feelings  of  horror,  that  I  was 
lying  on  nothing  less  than  a  heap  of  human  bones  and  skulls,  which 
covered  all  the  floor! 

The  day  passed  without  the  return  of  Wawatam,  and  without  food 
As  night  approached,  I  found  myself  unable  to  meet  its  darkness  in 
the  charnel-house,  which,  neverUieless,  I  had  viewed  free  from  uneasi- 
ness during  the  day.  I  chose,  therefore,  an  adjacent  bush  for  this  night's 
lodging,  and  slept  under  it  as  before ;  but  in  the  morning,  I  awoke  hun- 
gry and  dispirited,  and  almost  envying  the  dry  bones,  to  the  view  of 
which  I  returned.  At  length  the  sound  of  a  foot  reached  me,  and  my 
Indian  friend  appeared,  making  many  apologies  for  his  long  absence, 
the  cause  of  which  was  an  unfortunate  excess  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
liquor. 

This  point  being  explained,  I  mentioned  the   extraordinary  sight  that 
had  presented  itself  in  the  cave  to  which  he  had  commended  my  slum 
bers.     He  had   never  heard  of  its  existence  before;  and,  upon   exam- 
ining the   cave   together,  we  saw  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
anciently  filled  with  human  bodies. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge,  I  experienced  a  cordial  reception  from 
the  family,  which  consisted  of  the  wife  of  my  friend,  his  two  snofl^  of 
whom  the  eldej^t  was  nmrried,  and  whose  wife,  and  a  daughter  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  completed  the  list 

Wawatam  related  to  the  other  Indians,  the  adventure  of  the  bones 
All  of  them  expressed  surprise  at  hearing  it,  and  declared  that  they  had 
never  been  aware  of  the  contents  of  this  cave  before.  After  visiting  it, 
which  they  immediately  did,  almost  every  one  offered  a  different  opinion 

to  its  history. 
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Some  advanced,  that  at  a  period  when  the  waters  oieiflowed  t&a 
land,  (an  CTcnt  which  makes  a  dbtingaished  figure  in  the  history  of  tber 
world,)  the  inhabitants  of  thb  island  had  fled  into  the  care,  and  been 
tlicre  drowned;  others,  that  those  same  inhabitants,  when  the  Hurooa 
ni;ide  war  upon  them,  (as  tradition  says  they  did,)  hid  themseWca  in 
the  cave,  and  being  discovered,  were  there  massacred  For  myselC  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  cave  was  an  ancient  receptacle  of  the 
bones  of  prisoners,  sacrificed  and  devoured  at.  war-feastsw  I  have  alwayt 
observed  that  the  Indians  pay  particular  attention  to  the  bones  of  sae- 
nfices,  preserving  them  unbroken,  and  depositing  them  in  some  plae^ 
kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  recorded  abi>T«v 
Mcnehwehna,  whom  I  now  found  to  be  the  great  chief  of  the  villa^ 
of  Michilimackinac,  came  to  the  lodofc  of  my  friend;  and  when  the  usual 
ceremony  of  smoking  was  finished,  he  observed  that  Indians  were  m^w 
daily  arriving  from  Detroit,  some  of  whom  had  l<>st  n'lations  or  fneini* 
in  the  war,  and  who  would  certainly  retaliate  on  any  KngUshnian  they 
found ;  upon  which  account,  his  errand  was  to  advise  that  1  tdumUl  bo 
dressed  like  an  Indian,  an  expedient  whence  I  might  1u>(H)  to  eHoa|H>  all 

future  insult 

I  could  not  but  consent  to  the  proposal,  and  thn  chief  waN  w»  klutl 
aa  to  assist  my  friend  and  his  family  in  effecting  thai  very  dttv  lh«« 
desired  metamorphosis.  My  hair  was  cut  off.  arwl  my  homl  nhavtHl 
with  the  exception  of  a  spot  on  the  crown,  of  about  twioo  the  diami^t^'r  \^lf 
a  crown-piece.  My  face  was  painted  with  three  or  four  ditft^reut  ^h^m«, 
some  parts  of  it  red,  and  others  bUick.  A  shirt  w«m  pn>vidod  ft*  iw^ 
painted  with  vennilion,  mixed  with  grease.  A  largt^  rollwr  of  walll|Wk^ 
was  put  round  my  neck,  and  another  suspended  on  my  bivHui  IK^lK 
my  arms  were  decorated  with  large  bands  of  Hilver  ubovo  Ihti  *^Uh»>^, 
b«sdes  several  smaller  ones  on  the  wristH;  and  my  h'^"  ^<»i^  vt»%vu^»l 
with  miiaites,  a  kind  of  hose,  made,  as  iH  the,  fiiv<iii(,n  I'liMhion,  ol'  n^^iKl 
cloth.  Overall,  I  was  to  wear  a  scarlet  blanket  or  manlle.  iiiul  m\\  \k\^ 
head  a  large  bunch  of  feathers.  T  purted,  not.  without  niiiiin  iv)(i%-l. 
with  the  long  hair  which  was  natural  Ut  it,  uml  whh'h  I  IiimiUmI  di  W 
ornamental;  but  the  ladies  of  the  family,  ami  of  thn  ^iIImmo  In  f^«M(t'Mi 
appeared  to  think  my  person  improve.d,  and  now  eiUHlniNidiKh'd  ♦»•  i-*U 
me  handsome,  even  among  Indians. 

Protected,  in  a  great  measure,  by  thin  dinf/iiUr,  I  UM  nirw^ll  »»»»*«»»  hI 
liber^  than  before;  and  the  seasrm  h^ing  niiivtid  in  i*hl»»U  my  i-K-ik* 
from,  the  interior  were  to  be  expected,  and  Mumi  |iiiiV  or  my  |i(o|mmIy, 
as  I  had  a  right  to  hope^  recoreriuJ,  I  hn\iiim{  Uiu  tavui  ut  WnwnUm 
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that  he  would  enable  me  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Miohilimaekinae.  He 
did  not  fail  to  comply,  and  I  succeeded  in  finding  my  clerks ;  but,  either 
through  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  as  they  represented  to  be 
the  case,  or  through  their  misconduct,  as  I  had  reason  to  think,  I  ob- 
tained nothing;  and  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  I  now  beg-an  to  think 
would  be  all  that  I  should  need  dunng  the  rest  of  my  life.  To  fish 
and  to  hunt,  to  collect  a  few  skins,  and  exchange  them  for  necessaries, 
was  all  that  I  seemed  destined  to  do,  and  to  acquire,  for  the  future 

I  returned  to  the  Indian  village,  where  at  this  time  much  scarcity 
of  food  prevailed.  We  were  often  for  twenty-four  hours  without  eating; 
and  when  in  the  morning  we  had  no  victuals  for  the  day  before  us,  the 
custom  was  to  black  our  faces  with  grease  and  charcoal,  and  exhibit, 
through  resignation,  a  temper  as  cheerful  as  if  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

A  repetition  of  the  evil,  however,  soon  induced  us  to  leave  the  island  m 
search  of  food;  and  accordingly  we  departed  for  the  bay  of  Boutchitaouy; 
distant  eight  leagues,  and  where  we  found  plenty  of  wild  fowl  and  fish. 

While  in  the  bay,  my  guardian's  daughter-in-law  was  taken  in  labor 
of  her  first  child.  She  was  immediately  removed  out  of  the  common 
kxlge;  and  a  small  one,  for  her  separate  accommodation  was  begun 
and  finished  by  the  women  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  we  heard  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  the  fiimilj 
began,  to  be  much  alarmed  on  her  account;  the  more  so,  no  doubt» 
because  cases  of  difficult  labor  are  very  rare  among  Indian  women.  In 
this  distress,  Wawatam  requested  me  to  accompany  him  into  the  woods; 
and  on  our  way  informed  me  that  if  he  could  find  a  snake,  he  should 
socn  secure  relief  to  his  dau<;hter-in-law. 

On  reaching  some  wet  ground,  we  speedily  obtained  Uie  object  of  our 
search,  in  a  small  snake,  of  the  kind  called  the  garter  snake.  Wawatam 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  and  holding  it  fast,  while  it  coiled  itself  round 
his  arm,  he  cut  off  its  head,  catching  the  blood  in  a  cup  that  he  had 
brought  with  hiuL  This  done,  he  threw  away  the  snake,  and  carried 
home  the  blood,  which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water.  Of  this 
mixture  he  administered  first  one  table-spoonful,  and  shortly  after  a 
second.  Within  an  hour  the  patient  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  child; 
and  Wawatum  subsequently  declared  that  the  remedy,  to  which  he  had 
resorted,  was  one  that  never  failed. 

On  the  next  day,  we  left  the  bay  of  Boutchitaouy;  and  the  young 
mother,  in  high  spirits,  assisted  in  loading  the  canoe,  barefooted,  and 
knee-deep  in  the  water. 

The  medical  mformation,  the  diseases,  And  the  remedies  of  the  IndiaDi, 
often  engaged  my  curiosity  during  the  period  thxou^  wUch  I  was 
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familiar  with  these  nations;  and  I  shall  Uikc  this  occasion  to  introduce 
a  few  particulars  connected  ^^ith  their  history. 

The  Indians  arc  in  general  free  from  disorders;   and  an  instance  of 

tlioir  beinfr  subject   to  dropsy,  gout,  or  stone,  never  came  within  my 

knovvl -'d - e.     Inllammations  of  the  lungs  are  amon^r  their  most  ordinary 

ccrapliiinls;   and   rheumatism   still   more;   so,   especially  with   the   aged. 

Their  made  of  life,  in  which   they  are  so   much  exposed  i/t  the  wei 

and  coi-.l,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  inhaling  the  night  air,  sufficiently 

accounts   for  their   liability  to  th(;se  diseases.     The  remedies  on  which 

they  most  rely  are  emetics,  cathartics,  and  the  lancet;    but  especiiilly 

the  last     Bleeding  is  so  favorite  an  operation  among  the  women  that 

they  never  lose  an  occasion  of  enjoying  it,  whether  sick  or  well. .   I  have 

sometimes  bled  a  dozen  women  in  a  morning  as  they  sat  in  a  row,  along 

a  fallen  tree,  beginning  with  the  first,  opening  the  vein,  then  proceeding 

to  the  second,  and  so  on,  having  three  or  four  individuals  bleeding  at 

the  same  time. 

In  nlifct  villages,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  Chippcways,  this 
service  was  required  of  me;  and  no  pei'suasicn  of  mine  could  evei 
induce  a  woman  to  dispense  with  it 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  all  the  nations  that  I  have  seen, 
particular  individuals  arrogate  to  themselves  the  art  of  healing,  but 
principally  by  ra«.*ans  of  pret<'nded  sorcery ;  and  operations  of  this  sort 
are  always  paid  for  by  a  present  made  before  they  arc  begun.  Indeed, 
whatever,  as  an  impostor,  may  be  the  demerits  of  the  operator,  his 
reward  may  generally  be  siiid  to  be  fairly  earned  by  dint  of  corpore:J 
labor. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  performance  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  patient 
was  a  female  child  of  about  twelve  years  of  ago.  Several  of  the  elder 
chiefs  were  invited  to  the  scene;  and  the  Siime  compliment  was  pnid 
to  myself,  on  account  of  the  medical  skill  for  which  it  was  plciisod  to 
give  me  credit 

The  physician  (so  to  call  him)  seated  himself  on  the  giound ;  and 
before  him,  on  a  new  stroud  blanket,  was  placed  a  basin  of  wnt*T, 
in  which  were  three  bones,  the  largr^r  ones,  as  it  apix^'ircd  to  nn»,  ol  * 
swan's  wing.  In  his  hand  he  harl  his  ahUhiquoi,  or  r.iUlo,  wiih  \\\\\\\\ 
he  beat  time  to  his  medicine  song.  The  f^ick  child  lay  \m  w  IiI.miKiM.  \\y\v 
the  physician,  she  appeared  to  have  much  fever,  and  a  Ke,rr«»  opj'.  <  ^\\ 
of  the  Iang8»  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  betra)ing  nyn^'toun  *»l  r«o 
last  stage  of  consuraptioa 

After  singing  for  some  time,  the  physician  took  one  nf  llu*  l»*viu  *  *'*^| 
of  the  basin:  the  bone  was  hollow;  and  one  end  bein^^  h)*|'lusl  (v»  ^U^ 
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breast  of  the  patient,  he  put  the  other  into  his  mouth,  in  order  to 
remove  the  disorder  by  suctioa  Having  persevered  in  thb  as  long  a 
he  iliought  proper,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  force  the  bone  into  his 
mouth,  and  swalbw  it  He  now  acted  the  part  of  one  suffering  severe 
pain;  but»  presently,  finding  relief  he  made  a  long  speech,  and  after 
this  returned  to  ^nging,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  ratUe.  With 
the  latter  during  his  song,  he  struck  his  head,  breast,  sidesy  and  back, 
at  the  same  time  straining,  as  if  to  vomit  forth  the  bone. 

Relinquishing  this  attempt^  he  applied  himself  to  suction  a  second 
time,  and  with  the  second  of  the  three  bones;  and  this  also  he  soon 
JBeemed  to  swallow. 

Upon  its  disappearance,  he  began  to  distort  himself  in  tbe  most  fright- 
ful manner,  using  every  gesture  which  conld  convey  the  idea  of  pain; 
at  length  he  succeeded,  or  pretended  to  succeed,  in  throwing  up  ooe 
of  the  bones.  This  was  handed  about  to  the  spectators^  and  strictly 
examined;  but  nothing  remarkable  could  be  discovered  Uoon  this, 
he  went  back  to  his  song  and  rattle ;  and  after  some  time  thr^  up  the 
second  of  the  two  bonea  In  the  groove  of  this,  the  physician  upon 
examination,  found,  and  displayed  to  all  present^  a  small  white  substance, 
resembling  a  piece  of  the  quill  of  a  feather.  It  was  passed  round  the 
company  from  one  to  the  other;  and  declared,  by  the  physician,  to 
be  the  thing  causing  the  disorder  of  his  patient 

The  multitude  believe  that  these  physicians,  whom  the  French  call 
jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  can  inflict  as  well  as  remove  disorders.  They 
believe  that  by  drawing  the  figure  of  any  person  in  sand  or  ashes, 
or  on  clay,  or  by  considering  any  object  as  the  figure  of  a  person,  and 
then  pricking  it  with  a  sharp  stick,  or  other  substance,  or  doing,  in  any 
other  manner,  that  which  done  to  a  living  body  would  cause  pain  or 
injury,  the  individual  represented,  or  supposed  to  be  represented,  will 
suffer  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mischief  being  done,  another 
physician,  of  equal  pretensions,  can  by  suction  remove  it  Unfortunatelv 
however,  the  operations  which  I  have  described  were  not  successful  in 
the  instance  referred  to;  for,  on  the  day  after  they  had  taken  places 
the  girl  died. 

With  regard  to  flesh-wounds,  the  Indians  certainly  effect  astonishing 
cures.  Here,  as  above,  much  that  is  fantastic  occurs;  but  the  success 
of  their  practice  evinces  something  solid. 

At  the  Sault  de  Sainte-Marie  I  knew  a  man  who,  in  the  result  of  a 
quarrel,  received  the  stroke  of  an  axe  in  his  side.  The  blow  was  so 
Tiolent,  and  the  axe  driven  so  deep,  that  the  wretch  who  held  it  conld 
not  withdraw  it»  but  left  it  in  the  wound,  and  fled.    Shortly  after*  the 
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aiaa  was  found,  and  brought  into  the  fort,  where  several  other  Indiana 
came  to  his  assistance.  Among  these,  one,  who  was  a  physician  in^ 
mediately  withdrew,  in  order  to  fetch  his  penegusan,  or  medicine  bag^ 
with  which  he  soon  returned.  The  eyes  of  the  sufferer  were  fixed, 
his  teeth  closed,  and  his  case  apparently  desperate. 

The  physician  took  from  his  bag  a  small  portion  of  a  very  white 
substance,  resembling  that  of  a  bone ;  this  he  scraped  into  a  little  water, 
and  forcing  open  the  jaws  of  the  patient  with  a  stick,  he  poured  the 
mixture  down  his  throat  What  followed  was,  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  wounded  man  moved  his  eyes:  and  begmning  to  vomili 
threw  up  a  small  lump  of  clotted  blood. 

The  physician  now,  and  not  before,  examined  the  wound,  from  which 
I  could  see  the  breath  escape,  and  from  which  a  part  of  the  omentum 
depended.  This  the  physician  did  not  set  about  to  restore  to  its  places 
but,  cutting  it  away,  minced  it  into  small  pieces,  and  made  his  patieni 
swallow  it 

Th#l^an  was  then  carried  to  his  lodg^  where  I  visited  him  daily.     B^ 
P  the  sixth  day  he  was  able  to  walk  about;  and  within  a  month  he  grew 
quite  well,  except  that  he  was  troubled  with  a  cough.     Twenty  yean 
after  his  misfortune  he  was  still  alive. 

Another  man,  being  on  his  wintering-ground,  and  from  home,  hunt- 
ing beaver,  was  crossing  a  lake,  covered  with  smooth  ice,  with  two 
beavers  on  his  back,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  At  his  sids^ 
in  his  belt,  was  his  axe,  the  blade  of  which  came  upon  the  jobt  of 
his  wrist;  and,  the  weight  of  his  body  coming  upon  the  blade,  his 
hand  was  completely  separated  from  his  arm,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  piece  of  the  skin.  He  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  his  lodge,  which 
was  thus  far  away.  The  skin,  which  alone  retained  his  hand  to  his 
arm,  he  cut  through,  with  the  same  axe  which  had  done  the  rest;  and 
fortunately  having  on  a  shirt,  he  took  it  off,  tore  it  up,  and  made  a 
strong  ligature  above  the  wrist,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  blood.  'On  reaching  his  lodge,  he  cured  the  wound  himself,  by  the 
mere  use  of  simples.     I  was  a  witness  to  its  perfect  healing. 

I  have  said  that  these  physicians,  jugglers,  or  practitioners  of  pre- 
tended sorcery,  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  diseases;  and 
I  may  add,  that  they  are  sometimes  themselves  sufferers  on  this 
aoooont  In  one  instance  I  saw  one  of  them  killed,  by  a  man  whe 
charged  him  with  having  brought  his  brother  to  death  by  malefie  arta 
The  accuser,  in  his  rage,  thrust  his  knife  into  the  beUy  of  the  accused^ 
nd  lipped  it  ogtiL    The  latter  caught  his  bowels  m  his  arms,  and  thvs 
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walked  toward  bis  lodge,  gathenDg  them  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
escaped  his  hdd  His  lodge  was  at  no  considerable  distince^  and  he 
reached  it  alive,  and  died  in  it 

Our  next  encampment  was  on  the  \s\i\nd  of  Saint-Martin,  off  Cape 
Saint-Ignace,  so  called  from  tlic  Jesuit  mission  of  Saint  Ignatius  to  the 
Hurons,  formerly  established  tlicre.  Our  object  was  to  fi^h  for  sturgeon, 
which  we  did  with  great  success;  and  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
plentiful  and  excellent  supply  of  food,  we  remained  until  tlie  twentieth 
day  of  August  At  tliis  time,  the  autumn  being  at  hand,  and  a  sure 
pToepect  of  increased  security  from  hostile  Indians  afforded,  Wawaliim 
proposed  going  to  his  intended  wintering-ground.  The  removal  was  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  joy  to  myself,  on  account  of  the  frequent  insjults, 
to  which  I  had  still  to  submit,  from  the  Indians  of  our  band  or  village, 
and  to  escape  from  which  I  would  freely  have  gone  almost  anywhere. 
At  our  wintering-ground  we  were  to  be  alone ;  for  the  Indian  families^  . 
m  the  countries  of  which  I  write,  separate  in  the  winter  season,  for  the 
convenience  as  well  of  subsistence  as  of  the  chase,  and  re-as^liate  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  | 

In  preparation,  our  first  buaness  was  to  sail  for  Michilimackinac,  where 
being  arrived,  we  procured  from  a  Canadian  tnider,  on  credit,  some  tri- 
fling articles,  together  with  ammmiition,  and  two  bushels  of  maize.  This 
done,  we  steered  directly  for  lake  Michigan.  At  L'Arbre  Crochc  we 
stopped  one  day  on  a  vi?it  to  the  Ottawas,  where  all  the  people,  and 
particularly  Okinochumaki,  the  chief,  the  same  who  took  me  fiom  the 
Chippeways,  behaved  with  great  civility  and  kindness.  The  chief  pre- 
sented mo  with  a  bag  of  mjiizc.  It  is  the  Ottawas,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, who  raise  this  grain  for  the  nuu-ket  of  Michilimackinac. 

Leaving  L'Arbre  Crochc,  we  proceeded  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aux  Sables,  on  the  south  side  of  the.  lake,  and  distant  al)out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  fort  Michilimackinac.  On  our  vova«^«-e  we 
passed  several  deep  bays  and  rivers,  and  I  found  the  banks  of  the  lake 
to  consist  in  mere  sands,  without  any  appearance  of  verdure;  the  sand 
drifting  from  one  lull  to  another,  like  snow  in  winter.  Ht  nee,  all  the 
rivers,  which  here  entered  the  lake,  arc  as  much  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  sandi/  as  that  to  which  we  were  bound.  They  are  also  distin-mishcd 
by  another  particularity,  always  observable  in  similar  situations.  The 
current  of  the  strcjim  being  met,  whc^n  the  wind  is  contrary,  by  the 
waves  of  the  lake,  it  is  driven  bjick,  and  tlie  sands  of  the  shore  are  at 
the  same  time  washed  into  its  moutk  In  consequence,  the  river  is  able 
to  force  a  passage  into  the  lake,  broad  only  in  proportion  to  its  utmost 
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strength ;  while  it  hollows  for  itself,  behind  the  sand-banks,  a  basin  of 
one,  two,  or  three  miles  across.  In  these  rivei-s  we  killed  many  wild- 
fowl and  beaver. 

To  kill  beaver,  we  used  to  go  several  miles  up  the  rivers,  before  the 
approach  of  night,  and  afler  the  dusk  came  on  suffer  the  canoe  to  drift 
gf-ntly  down  the  current,  without  noise.  The  beaver  in  this  part  of 
the  evening  come  abroad  to  procure  food,  or  materials  for  repairiiig  their 
habitations ;  and  as  they  are  not  alarmed  by  the  canoe,  they  often  pass 
it  within  gun-shot 

While  we  thus  hunted  along  our  way,  I  enjoyed  a  personal  freedom 
cf  which  I  had  been  long  deprived,  and  became  as  expert  in  the 
Indian  pursuits  as  the  Indiims  themselves. 

On  entering  the  ri%pr  Aux  Sables,  Wa.watam  took  a  dog,  tied  its  feet 
together,  and  threw  it  into  the  stream,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  a  long 
prayer,  which  he  addressed- to  the  Qreat^  Spirit,  supplicating  his  bless- 
ing on  the  chase,  and  his  aid  in  the  su]n)ort  of  tlie  family, ^.thr^ugh  the 
dangSI  of  a  long  winter.  Our  lodge  was  fifteen  &iles4bove  the  mouth 
k  of  the* stream.  The  principal  animals  which  the  country  alfbrded  were 
I  Uie  stag  or  red  deer,  the  common  American  deer,  the  bear,  raccoon, 
beaver  and  marten. 

The  beaver  feeds  in  preference  on  young  wood  of  the  birch,  aspen, 
and  poplar  tree,  [populus  nigra  called  by  the  Canadians  Hard,)  but  in 
defect  of  these  on  any  otlier  tree,  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  kinds  ex- 
cepted. These  latter  it  employs  only  for  building  its  dams  and  houseSi 
In  wide  meadows,  where  no  wood  is  to  be  found,  it  resorts,  for  all  its 
purposes,  to  the  roots  of  the  rush  and  water  filly.  It  consumes  great 
quantities  of  fix)d,  whether  of  roots  or  wood;  and  hence  often  reduces 
itself  to  the  necessity  of  removing  into  a  new  quarter.  Its  house  has  an 
arched  dome-like  roof,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  and  rises  from  three  to  four 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  always  entirely  surrounded 
by  water;  but,  in  the  banks  adjacent,  the  animal  provides  holes  or 
was/ieSf  of  which  the  entrance  is  below  the  surface,  and  to  which  it 
retreats  on  the  first  alarm. 

The  female  beaver  usually  produces  two  young  at  a  time,  but  not 
unfrequently  more.  During  the  first  year  the  young  remain  with  their 
parents.  In  the  second  they  occupy  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  assist 
in  building,  and  in  procuring  food.  At  two  yejirs  old,  they  part,  and 
build  houses  of  their  own ;  but  often  rove  about  for  a  considerable  time, 
before  tliey  fix  upon  a  spot  There  are  beavers,  cidled  by  the  Indians 
old  bachelors,  who  five  by  themselves,  build  no  houses,  and  work  at  no 
i.  dams,  but  shelter  themBelves  in  hole&     The  usual  method  of  taking 
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these  is  by  trap8»  fonned  of  iron,  or  logs,  and  baited  with  branches 
of  poplar. 

According  to  the  Indians,  the  beaver  is  much  given  to  jealousy.  If  a 
strange  male  approaches  the  cabin,  a  battle  immediately  ensues.  Of  this 
the  female  rem:uns  an  unconcerned  spectator,  careless  to  which  party 
the  law  of  conquest  may  assign  her.  Among  the  beaver  which  we 
killed,  those  who  were  with  me  pretended  to  show  demonstrations  of 
this  fcict;  some  of  the  skins  of  the  males,  and  almost  all  of  the  older 
ones,  bearing  miirks  of  violence,  while  none  were  ever  to  be  seen  on 
the  skins  of  the  females.  The  Indians  add,  that  the  male  is  as  constant 
Bs  he  is  jealous,  never  attaching  himself  to  more  than  one  female;  while 
the  female,  on  her  side,  is  always  fond  of  strangers. 

The  most  common  way  of  taking  the  beaver  is  that  of  breaking  up 
its  house,  which  is  done  with  trenching  tools,  during  the  ¥rinter,  when 
the  ice  is  strong  enough  to  allow  of  approaching  them;  and  when,  alsa 
the  fur  is  in  its  most  valuable  st^te. 

Breaking  up  the  house,  however,  is  only  a  preparatory  step.  4kring 
this  operation,  the  family  make  their  escape  to  one  or  more  of  thdr  d 
washes.  These  aie  to  be  discovered  by  striking  the  ice  along  the  bank, 
and  where  the  holes  are,  a  hollow  soxmd  is  returned.  After  discoveiing 
and  searching  many  of  these  in  vidn,  we  often  found  the  whole  ^inily 
together  in  the  same  wasL  I  was  taught  occasionally  to  distinguish  a 
full  wash  from  an  empty  one,  by  the  motion  of  the  water  above  its 
entrance,  occasioned  by  the  breathing  of  the  animals  concealed  in  it 
From  the  washes  they  must  be  taken  c  at  with  the  hands ;  and  in  doing 
this,  the  hunter  sometimes  receives  severe  wounds  from  their  teetL 
While  a  hunter,  I  thought^  with  the  Indians,  that  the  beaver  flesh  was 
very  good ;  but  after  that  of  the  ox  was  again  within  my  reach,  I  could 
not  relish  it     The  tail  is  accounted  a  luxurious  morsel 

Beavers,  say  the  Indians,  were  formerly  a  people  endowed  with  speech, 
not  less  than  with  the  other  noble  faculties  they  possess ;  but  the  Great 
Spiiit  has  taken  this  away  from  them,  lest  they  should  grow  superior 
in  understanding  to  mankind. 

The  raccoon  was  another  object  of  our  chase.  It  was  my  practice  to 
go  out  in  the  evening,  with  dogs,  accompanied  by  the  youngest  son 
of  my  guardian,  to  hunt  this  animal  The  raccoon  never  leaves  its 
hiding  place  till  after  sunset 

As  soon  as  a  dog  falls  on  a  fresh  track  of  the  raccoon,  he  gives  notice 
by  a  cry,  and  immediately  pursues.  His  barking  enables  the  hmiter 
to  follow.  The  raccoon,  which  travels  slowly,  and  is  soon  overtakes^ 
makes  for  a  k66^  on  which  he  remaina  till  ahoi 
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After  the  falling  of  the  snow,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  for  taking 
the  raccoon,  than  to  follow  the  track  of  his  feet  In  tiiis  season,  he 
seldom  leaves  his  habitation;  and  he  never  lays  up  any  food.  I  have 
found  six  at  a  time,  in  the  hollow  of  one  tree,  lying  upon  each  other, 
and  nearly  in  a  torpid  state.  In  more  than  one  instance,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  have  lived  six  weeks  without  food.  The  mouse  is  their 
principal  prey. 

liaccoon  hunting  was  my  more  particular  and  daily  employ.  I  usually 
went  out  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  seldom  returned  till  sunset,  or 
till  I  had  laden  myself  with  as  many  animals  as  I  could  cany.  By 
degrees  I  became  familiarized  with  this  kind  of  life;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  idea,  of  which  I  could  not  divest  my  mind,  that  I  was 
living  among  savages,  and  for  the  whispers  of  a  lingering  hope,  that  I 
sbould  one  day  be  released  from  it — or  if  I  could  have  forgotten  that 
I  had  ever  been  otherwise  than  as  I  then  was — I  could  have  enjoyed 
as  much  happiness  in  this  as  in  any  other  situation. 

One  evening,  on  my  return  from  hunting,  I  found  the  fire  put  out» 
and  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  lodge  covered  over  with  skins;  by 
this  means  excluding,  as  much  as  possible,  external  light  I  further 
observed  that  the  ashes  were  removed  from  the  fire-place,  and  that 
dry  sand  was  spread  where  they  had  been.  Soon  after,  a  fire  was 
made  withoutside  the  cabin,  in  the  open  air,  and  a  kettle  htmg  over 
tt  to  boil 

I  now  supposed  that  a  feast  was  in  preparation.  I  supposed  so  only, 
for  it  would  have  been  indecorous  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  what 
I  saw.  No  person,  among  the  Indians  themselves,  would  use  this 
froedonL  Qood  breeding  requires  that  the  spectator  should  patiently 
wait  the  result 

As  soon  as  the  darkness  of  night  had  arrived,  the  family,  including 
myself  were  invited  into  the  lodge.  I  was  now  requested  not  to  speak, 
as  a  feast  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  dead,  whose  spirits  delight  in 
nninterrapted  silence. 

As  we  entered,  each  was  presented  ¥rith  his  wooden  dish  and  spoon, 
after  receiving  which  we  seated  ourselves.  The  door  was  next  shut^ 
and  we  remained  in  perfect  darkness.  ' 

The  mnster  of  the  family  was  master  of  the  feast  Still  in  the  dark, 
lie  lisked  every  one,  by  turn,  for  his  dish,  and  put  into  each  two  bculed 
ears  of  maize.  The  whole  being  served,  he  began  to  speaL  In  lua  • 
disooarse,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  he  called  upon  the  manes  of  his 
deceased  relations  and  friends,  beseeching  them  to  be  present^  to  assist 
Um  in  the  chase,  and  to  partake  of  the  food  which  he  bad  inrepared 
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for  them.  When  he  had  ended,  we  proceeded  to  eat  our  maize,  which 
we  did  without  other  noise  than  what  was  occasbncd  by  our  teeth. 
The  maize  was  not  half  boiled,  and  it  took  me  an  hour  to  consume  my 
share.  I  was  requested  not  to  break  the  spikes,  [cob,]  as  this  would  be 
dispU  a>inq;  to  the  departed  spirits  of  their  friends. 

Vi'ii.n  all  wiis  eaten,  Wawatam  made  another  speech,  with  which  the 
ccrcm  »ny  ended.  A  new  fire  was  kindled,  with  fresh  sparks,  from  flint 
and  steel ;  and  the  pipes  being  smoked,  the  spikes  were  c:irefully  buried, 
ia  a  hole  made  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  witliin  the  lodge.  This 
done,  the  whole  family  began  a  dance,  Wawatam  singing,  and  beating 
a  drum.  The  dance  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  nighty  to  the 
great  pletisure  of  the  lodge.  The  night  of  the  feast  was  that  of  the 
fii:st  day  of  November. 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  we  took  an  account  of  the  produce 
of  our  hunt,  and  found  that  we  had  a  hundred  beaver  skins,  as  many 
raccoons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  dried  venison ;  all  which  was  secured 
from  the  wolves,  by  being  placed  upon  a  scaftold.  *" 

A  hunting  excursion,  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  resolved 
on ;  and  early  next  morning  the  bundles  were  made  up  by  the  women 
for  each  person  to  carry.  I  remarked  that  the  bundle  given  to  me  was 
the  lightest,  and  those  carried  by  the  women  the  largest  and  heaviest 
of  the  whole. 

On  tiie  first  day  of  our  march,  we  advanced  about  twenty  miles,  and 
then  encamped.  Being  somewhat  fatigued,  I  could  not  hunt;  but  Wa- 
w.Uam  killed  a  stag,  not  far  from  our  encampment  Tlie  next  morning 
we  moved  our  Iodide  to  the  carcass.  At  this  stsUion  we  remained  two 
days,  employed  in  drying  the  meat  The  method  was,  to  cut  it  into 
slices,  of  the  thickness  of  a  steak,  and  then  hanij  it  over  the  fire  in 
the  sraoka  On  the  third  day  we  removed,  and  marched  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

While  the  women  were  busy  in  erecting  and  preparing  the  lodges, 
I  t )  tk  mv  Gjun  and  strolled  awav,  tcllinnf  Wawatam  that  I  intended  lo 
look  out  for  some  fresh  meat  for  supper.  He  answered  that  he  would 
do  the  same;  and  on  this  we  both  left  ttie  encampment,  in  different 
directions. 

Tlwj  sun  beina:  visible,  I  entertained  no  fear  of  losing  my  way;  but 
in  fullowi'ig  several  tracks  of  animals,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
falling  in  with  the  game,  I  proceeded  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
it  was  not  till  near  sunset  that  I  thought  of  returning.  The  sky,  too^ 
had  become  overcast,  and  I  was  therefore  left  without  the  sun  for  my 
guide.     In  this  situation,  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could,  always  supposing 
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myself  to  be  approaching  our  encampment,  tOl  at  length  it  became  so 
dark  that  I  ran  against  the  trees. 

I  became  con\-iDced  that  I  was  lost;    and  I  was  alarmed   bv  the 

m 

rcfljclion  that  I  was  in  a  country  entirely  strange  to  me,  and  in  danger 
from  strange  Indians.  With  the  flint  of  my  gun  I  made  a  fire,  and 
then  Iciid  me  down  to  sleep.  In  the  night,  it  rained  hard.  I  awoke  cold 
and  wet;  and  as  soon  as  hght  appeared,  I  reconmienced  my  journey, 
sometimes  walking  and  sometimes  running,  unknowing  where  to  go, 
bewildered,  and  like  a  madman. 

Toward  evening,  I  reached  the  border  of  a  hirge  lake,  of  which  I 
could  scarcely  discern  the  opposite  shore.  I  had  never  heard  of  a  lake 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  therefore  felt  myself  removed  further 
than  ever  from  the  object  of  my  pursuit.  To  tread  bi-ck  my  steps 
appc:ired  to  be  the  most  likely  means  ot  delivering  myself;  and  I  ac- 
cordingly determined  to  turn  my  face  directly  from  the  lake,  and  keep 
this  direction  as  nearly  as  I  could. 

A  heavy  snow  began  to  descend,  and  night  soon  afterward  came 
ML  On  this,  I  stopped  and  made  a  fire;  and  stripping  a  tree  of  its 
sheet  of  bark,  lay  down  under  it  to  shelter  me  from  the  snow.  All 
Dight,  at  small  distances,  the  wolves  howled  around,  and  to  me  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  with  my  misfortune. 

Amid  thoughts  the. most  distracted,  I  was  able  at  length  to  fidl  asleep; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  I  awoke,  refreshed,  and  wondering  at  the 
terror  to  which  I  had  yielded  myself  That  I  could  really  have  wanted 
the  means  of  recovering  my  way,  appeared  to  me  almost  incredible,  and 
the  recollection  of  it  like  a  dream,  or  as  a  circumstance  which  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  loss  of  my  senses.  Had  this  not  happened,  I 
could  never,  as  I  now  thought,  have  suffered  so  long,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  lessons  which  I  had  received  from  my  Indian  friend,  for  the 
yciy  purpose  of  being  useful  to  me  in  difficulties  of  this  kind  These 
were,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  tops  of  pine  trees  lean  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  that  moss  grows  toward  the  roots  of  trees  on  the  side 
which  faces  the  north;  and  that  the  limbs  of  trees  are  most  numerous, 
and  largest  on  that  which  faces  the  soutL    • 

Determined  to  direct  my  feet  by  these  marks,  and  persuaded  that  I 
should  thus,  sooner  or  later,  reach  lake  Michigan,  which  I  reckoned  to 
be  dist;mt  about  sixty  miles,  I  began  my  march  at  break  of  day.  I  had 
not  taken,  nor  wished  to  take,  any  nourishment  since  I  left  tlie  encamp- 
ment; I  had  with  me  my  gun  and  ammunition,  and  was  therefore 
under  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  food.  The  snow  lay  about  half  a  foot 
in  deptL 
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Mj  eyes  were  now  employed  npon  the  trees.  When  their  top 
leaned  different  ways,  I  looked  to  the  moss,  or  to  the  branches;  and 
by  connecting  one  with  another,  I  found  the  means  of  trareling  with 
some  degree  of  con6dence.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  son, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  broke  from  the  clouds,  and  I  had  now  no 
further  need  of  examining  tlie  trees. 

In  going  down  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill,  I  saw  a  herd  of  red  deer 
approaching.  Desirous  of  killing  one  of  them  for  food,  I  hid  mjrself  in 
the  bushes,  and  on  a  large  one  ('x>ming  near,  presented  my  jnecc^ 
which  missed  fire,  on  account  of  the  priming  hanng  been  wetted. 
The  animals  walked  along,  without  taking  the  least  alarm;  and, 
having  reloaded  'my  gun,  I  followed  them,  and  presented  a  second 
time.  But  now  a  disaster  of  the  heaviest  kind  had  befallen  me;  for, 
on  attempting  to  fire,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  the  cock.  I  had  pre- 
viously lost  the  screw  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  lock;  and  to 
prevent  this  from  being  lost  also,  I  had  tied  it  in  its  place,  ¥rith  a 
leather  string.  Tlie  lock,  to  prevent  its  catching  in  the  boughs»  I  had 
carried  under  my  molton  coat 

Of  all  the  sufferings  which  I  had  experienced,  this  seemed  to  me 
the  most  severe.  I  was  in  a  strange  country,  and  knew  not  how  £v 
I  had  to  ga  I  had  been  three  days  without  food;  I  was  withoa 
the  means  of  procuring  myself  either  food  or  fire.  Despair  had  almost 
OTcrpowered  me;  but  I  soon  reagned  myself  into  the  hands  of  thai 
Providence,  whose  arm  had  so  often  saved  me,  and  returned  on  my 
track,  in  search  of  what  I  had  lost  My  search  was  in  vain,  and  I 
resumed  ray  course,  wet^  cold,  and  hungry,  and  almost  without  clothing. 

The  sun  was  setting  fast,  when  I  descended  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  small  lake,  entirely  frozen  over.  On  drawing  near,  I 
saw  a  beaver  lodge  in  the  middle,  offering  some  faint  prospect  of  food; 
but  I  found  it  already  broken  up.  While  I  looked  at  it,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  it  before;  and  turning  my  eyes  round 
the  place,  I  discovered  a  small  tree  which  I  had  myself  cut  down, 
*  in  the  autumn,  when,  in  company  with  my  friends,  I  had  tak^  the 
beaver.  I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  but  knew  both  the  distance  and 
the  route  to  the  encampment  The  latter  was  only  to  follow  the 
course  of  a  small  stream  of  water,  which  ran  from  the  encampment 
to  the  lake  on  which  I  stood.  An  hour  before,  I  had  thought  myself 
the  most  miserable  of  men;  and  now  I  leaped  for  joy,  and  callod 
myself  the  happiest 

The  whole  of  the  night,  and  through  all  the  succeeding  day,  I 
walked  up  tlie  rivulet^  and  at  sunset  reached  the  encampment,  where 
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I  WW  raoeired  with  Uie  wannest  expreasioDS  of  pleasure  by  the  ikmil j, 
hy  whom  I  had  been  given  np  lor  lost^  after  a  long  and  rain  search 
fiyr  me  in  the  woods. 

Some  days  el^)Red,  dining  which  I  rested  myself,  and  recruited 
my  strength;  after  this,  I  resumed  the  chase,  secure  that,  as  the  snow 
had  now  fallen,  I    could  always  return  by  the  way  I  went 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January,  I  happened  to  observe  thai 
the  trunk  of  a  large  pine  tree  was  much  torn  by  the  claws  of  a  bear, 
made  both  in  going  up  and  down.  ^  On  further  examination,  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  large  opening  in  the  upper  part,  near  which  the 
smaller  branches  were  broken.  From  these  marks,  and  from  the 
additional  circumstance  that  there  were  no  tracks  on  the  snow,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  a  bear  lay  concealed  in  the  tree. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge,  I  communicated  my  discovery;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  family  should  go  together  in  the  morning,  to 
assist  in  cutting  down  tlic  tree,  the  girth  of  which  was  not  less  than 
three  fiathoms.  The  women  at  first  opposed  the  undertaking,  because 
our  axes,  being  only  of  a  pound  and  a  half  weight,  were  not  well 
adapted  to  so  heavy  a  labor;  but  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  bear» 
and  obtaining  from  its  fat  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  an  article  at  the 
tbnc  much  wanted,  at  length  prevailed 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  we  surrounded  the  tree,  both  men  and 
yromen,  as  many  at  a  time  as  could  conveniently  work  at  it;  and  hero 
we  toiled  like  beavers  till  the  sun  went  down.  This  day's  work  carried 
ns  about  half  way  through  the  trunk  ;  and  Uie  next  morning  wa 
renewed  the  attack,  continuing  it  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
noon,  when  the  tree  fell  to  the  grounds  For  a  few  minutes^  every  thing 
remained  quiet,  and  I  feared  that  all  our  expectations  were  disappoiniod; 
but  as  I  advanced  to  the  opening,  there  came  out^  to  the  great  satisfiMtiott 
of  all  our  party,  a  bear  of  extraordinafy  sixe,  which,  before  aho  had 
proceeded  many  yards,  I  shot 

The  bear  being  dead,  all  my  assistants  approached,  and  all,  but  mora 
particularly  my  old  mother,  (as  I  was  wont  to  call  her,)  took  her  he«d 
in  her  hands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  several  times;  bogging  a  thousand 
pardons  for  taking  away  her  life  ;  calling  her  their  relation  and  grand- 
mother; and  requesting  her  not  to  lay  the  fault  upon  them,  since  it  was 
truly  an  Englishman  that  had  put  her  to  death. 

This  ceremony  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  if  it  was  I  that  killed 
their  grandmother,  they  were  not  themselves  behindhand  in  what  remained 
to  be  performed  The  skin  being  taken  oSS,  we  found  the  f:U  in  several 
places  ax  inches  deep.    This  being  divided  into  two  part%  loaded  two 
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persons;  and  the  flesh  parts  were  as  much  as  four  persons  could  carry 
In  all,  the  carcass  must  have  exceeded  five  hundred  wciuht 

As  soon  as  we  readied  the  Iodide,  the  bear's  head  was  adorned  with 
all  the  trink<^ts  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  such  as  silver  arm  hands 
and  wrist  bands,  and  belts  of  wampum,  and  then  laid  uptjn  a  scaffold, 
set  up  for  its  reoeption,  within  the  lodge.  Near  the  nose  was  placed  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacca 

The  next  morning  no  sooner  appeared  than  preparations  were  made 
for  a 'feast  to  the  manes.  The  lodge  was  cleaned  and  swept;  and  the 
head  of  tlie  bear  lifted  up,  and  a  new  stroud  blanket,  which  had  never 
been  used  before,  spread  under  it  The  pipes  were  now  Ut;  and  Wawa- 
tam  blew  tobacco  smoke  into  the  nostrils  of  the  bear,  telling  me  to  do 
the  same,  and  thus  appease  the  anger  of  tlie  bear,  on  accx>unt  of  my 
hanng  killed  her.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  my  benefactor  and  friendly 
adviser  that  she  no  longer  had  any  Ufe,  and  assured  him  that  I  was 
under  no  apprehension  from  her  displeasure  ;  but  the  first  proposition 
obtained  no  credit  and  the  second  gave  but  Uttle  satisfaction. 

At  length,  the  feast  being  ready,  Wawatam  commenced  a  speech, 
resembUng  in  many  tilings  his  address  to  the  manes  of  hisrelations  and 
departed  companions;  but  having  this  peculiarity,  that  he  here  deplored 
the  necessity  under  which  men  labored  thus  to  destroy  their  friends 
He  represented,  however,  that  the  misfortune  was  unavoidable,  since 
without  doing  so  they  could  by  no  means  subsist  The  speech  ended, 
we  all  ate  heartily  of  the  bear's  flesh ;  and  even  the  head  itself,  after 
remaining  three  days  on  the  scaffold,  was  put  into  the  kettle. 

It  is  only  the  female  bear  that  makes  her  winter  lodging  in  the  upper 
parts  of  trees,  a  practice  by  i^ich  the  young  are  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  wolves  and  other  animals.  She  brings  forth  in  the  winter 
season;  and  remains  in  her  lodge  till  the  cubs  have  giiined  some  stren^^'tk 

The  male  always  lodges  in'^e  ground,  under  the  roots  of  trees.  He 
takes  to  this  habitation  as  soon  as  the  snow  falls,  and  remains  there  imtil 
it  has  disappeared.  The  Indians  remark  that  the  bem*  comes  out  in  the 
spring  with  the  same  fat  whicli  he  carried  in  in  the  autumn,  but  after 
exercise  of  only  a  few  days  becomes  lean.  Excepting  for  a  short  part 
of  the  season,  the  male  hves  constantly  alone. 

The  fat  of  our  bear  was  melted  down,  and  the  oil  filled  six  porcupine 
skins.  A  part  of  the  meat  was  cut  into  strips  and  fini-dried,  after  which 
it  was  put  into  the  vessels  containing  the  oil,  where  it  remained  in  perfect 
preservation  until  the  middle  of  summer. 

February,  in  the  country  and  by  the  people  where  and  among  whom 
I  waa^  is  called  the  Moon  of  Hard  or  Crusted  Snow;  for  now  the  woom 
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can  bear  a  man,  or  ai  least  dogs,  in  pursuit  of  animals  ot  the  chase.  At 
this  season,  the  stag  is  yery  successfully  hunted,  his  feet  breaking  through 
at  every  step,  and  the  crust  upon  the  snow  cutting  his  legs  with  its  sharp 
edges  to  the  very  bone.  He  is  consequently,  in  this  distress,  an  easy 
prey ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  we  kiUed  twelve  in  the  short  space 
of  two  hours.  By  this  means  we  were  soon  put  into  possession  of  four 
thousand  weight  of  dried  venison,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  ourbacks^ 
along  with  all  the  rest  of  our  wealth,  for  seventy  miles,  the  distance  of 
our  encampment  from  that  part  of  the  lake  shore  at  which  in  the  autumn 
we  left  our  canoes.     This  journey  it  was  our  next  business  to  perform. 

Our  venison  and  furs  and  peltries  were  to  be  disposed  of  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  and  it  was  now  the  seasson  for  canying  them  to  mvkct  The 
women,  therefore,  prepared  our  loads  ;  and  the  morning  of  departure 
being  come,  we  set  oflf  at  daybreak,  and  continued  our  march  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Where  we  stopped,  we  erected  a  scaffold,  on 
which  we  deposited  the  bundles  we  had  brought,  and  returned  to  our 
encampment,  which  we  reached  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning,  we 
earned  fresh  loads,  which  being  deposited  with  the  rest,  we  returned  a 
second  time  in  the  evening.  This  we  repeated  till  all  was  forwarded 
one  .stage.  Then,  removing  our  lodge  to  the  place  of  deposit,  we 
carried  our  goods,  with  the  same  patient  toil,  a  second  stage;  and  so 
on,  till  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  tha  shores  of  the  lake. 

Arrived  here,  we  turned  our  attention  to  sugar  making;  the  manage- 
ment of  which,  as  I  have  before  related,  belongs  to  the  women,  the 
men  cutting  wood  for  the  fires,  and  hunting«and  fishing.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  we  were  jcHued  by  several  lodges  of  Indians,  most  of  whom 
were  of  the  family  to  which  I  belonged,,  and  had  wintered  near  us. 
The  lands  belonged  to  this  family,  and  it  had,  therefore,  the  exdusivo 
right  to  htmt  on  them.  This  is  according  tgthe  custom  of  the  people ;  for 
each  family  has  its  own  lands.     I  was  treated  very  civilly  by  all  the  lodgea 

Our  society  had  been  a  short  time  enlarged  by  this  arrival  of  our 
friends,  when  an  accident  occurred  which  filled  the  whole  village  with 
anxiety  and  sorrow.  A  little  child,  belonging  to  one  of  our  neighbors, 
fell  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  syrup.  It  was  instantly  snatched  out^  but 
with  little  hope  of  its  recovery. 

So  long,  however,  as  it  lived,  a  continual  feast  was  observed  ;   and 

this  was  made  to  the  Ghreat  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  that  he  might  be 

pleased  to  save  and  heal  the  child.      At  this  feast  I  was  a  constant 

meat;  and  often  found  difficulty  in  eating  the  large  quantity  of  food 

which,  on  such  occasiooB  as  these,  is  put  upon  each  man's  dish.    The 

Lidiau  accustom  themadrea  both  to  eat  much  and  to  £i8t  much  with  fac^ 
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Sereral  sacrifices  were  also  offered;  among  which  were  dogs»  killed 
and  hung  upon  the  tops  of  poles,  with  the  addition  of  stroud  blankets 
and  other  articles.  These  also  were  given  to  the  Gh-eat  Spirit,  io 
humble  hope  that  he  would  give  efficacy  to  the  medicines  employed. 

The  child  died  To  preserve  the  body  from  the  wolves,  it  was  plnccJ 
upon  a  scaffold,  where  it  remained  till  we  went  to  the  lake,  on  the 
border  of  which  was  the  burial  ground  of  the  family. 

On  our  arrival  there,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  April,  I  did 
not  fajl  to  attend  the  funeral  The  grave  was  made  of  a  large  size, 
and  the  whole  of  the  inside  lined  with  birch  bark.  On  the  bark  was 
laid  the  body  of  the  child,  accompanied  with  an  axe,  a  pair  of  snow 
shoes,  a  small  kettle,  several  pfurs  of  common  shoes,  its  own  strings  of 
beads,  and  because  it  was  a  girl,  a  carrying  belt  and  a  paddle.  The  kettJc 
was  filled  with  meat 

All  this  was  again  covered  with  bark;  and  at  about  two  feet  nearer 
the  surface,  logs  were  laid  across,  and  these  again  covered  with  bark,  so 
that  the  earth  might  by  no  means  fall  upon  the  corpse. 

The  last  act  before  the  burial  performed  by  the  mother,  crying  over 
the  dead  body  of  her  child,  was  that  of  taking  from  it  a  lock  of  hair 
for  a  memorial  While  she  did  this  I  endeavored  to  console  her,  by 
offering  the  usual  arguments:  that  the  child  was  happy  in  being  released 
from  the  miseries  of  this  present  life,  and  that  she  should  forbear  to 
grieve,  because  it  woiild  be  restored  to  her  in  another  world,  happy  and 
,  everlasting.  She  answered  that  she  knew  it,  and  that  by  tb^  lock  of 
hair  she  should  discover  her  daughter,  for  she  would  take  it  with  her 
In  this  she  alluded  to  the  day  when  some  pious  hand  would  place  in  her 
own  grave,  along  with  the  carrying  belt  and  paddle,  this  httle  relic, 
haDowed  by  maternal  tears. 

I  have  frequently  inquired « into  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  Indians 
in  regard  to  futurity,  and  always  found  that  they  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  different  individuals. 

Some  suppose  their  souls  to  remain  in  this  world,  although  invisible 
to  human  eyes;  and  capable,  themselves,  of  seeing  and  hearing  their 
friends,  and  also  of  assisting  them,  in  moments  of  distress  and  danger- 
Others  dismiss  from  the  mortal  scene  the  tmembodied  spirit,  and  send 
it  to  a  distant  world  or  country,  in  which  it  receives  reward  or  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  life  which  it  has  led  in  its  prior  state.  Those 
who  have  lived  virtuously,  are  transported  into  a  place  abounding  with 
erer^  iuzuij,  with  deer  and  all  other  animals  of  the  woods  and  water,  and 
where  the  earth  produces,  in  their  greatest  perfection,  all  its  swoelest 
fattliL    Wliilfl^  on  the  other  hand,  thoae  who  have  wlated  or  n^^bstod 
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the  duties  of  this  life,  are  removed  to  a  barren  soil,  where  thoj  wander 
up  and  down,  among  rocks  and  morasses,  and  are  stung  by  gnato  as 
large  as  pigoona 

While  we  remained  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  watch  was  kept  every 
nifl^ht»  in  the  apprehension  of  a  speedy  attack  from  the  English,  who 
were  expected  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Michilimackinac.  The  imme- 
diate grounds  of  this  appreliension  were  the  constant  dreams,  to  this 
eflfect,  of  tlie  more  aged  women.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  them  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  take  place ;  but  their  fears  were  not  to  bo 
subdued 

Amid  these  alarms,  there  came  a  report  concerning  a  real,  though  less 
formidable  enemy  discovered  in  our  neighborhood.  This  was  a  panther, 
which  one  of  our  young  men  had  seen,  and  which  animal  sometimes 
attacks  and  carries  away  the  Indian  children.  Our  camp  was  immedi- 
ately on  the  alert>  apd  we  set  off  into  the  woods,  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  before  the  dogs  found 
the  panther,  and  pursued  him  to  a  tree,  on  which  he  was  shot.  He  wan 
oi  a  large  size. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  we  embarked  for  Michilimackinac.  At 
La  Grande  Traverse  we  met  a  large  party  of  Indians,  who  appeared  lo 
labor,  like  ourselves,  under  considerable  alarm;  and  who  dared  proceed 
BO  further,  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  EngUsh.  Frequent 
councils  of  the  united  bands  were  held ;  and  interrogations  were  contin- 
'aally  put  to  my^lf  as  to  whether  or  not  I  knew  of  any  des^ign  to  attack 
them.  I  found  that  they  believed  it  possible  for  me  to  have  a  fore- 
knowledge of  events,  and  to  be  informed  by  dreams  of  all  things  dfing 
at  a  distance. 

Protestations  of  my  ignorance  were  received  with  but  little  sntlsfaotion, 
and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  conceal  my  knowledge.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  or  because  I  saw  them  tormented  with  fears  which 
had  nothing  but  imagination  to  rest  upon,  I  told  them,  at  length,  that  I 
knew  there  was  no  enemy  to  insult  them ;  and  that  they  might  proceed 
to  Michilimackinac  without  danger  from  the  Knglish.  I  further,  and 
with  waare  confidence,  declared,  that  if  ever  my  cotlhtrymcn  refiinKfl  to 
ifichilimackinac  I  would  recr>mmend  them  to  their  favor,  on  ncroiint  nf 
the  good  treatment  which  I  had  received  from  them.  Thus  enrfiiirsgwl, 
they  embarked  at  an  early  Yvmr  the  next  mornm^.  in  of(*ftin^  IIh<  hay 
we  experienced  a  storm  of  thnndi;r  and  Hghtntn^ 

Our  port  was  the  village  of  L'Arbre  Croehe,  whloh  wo  f#»s<»hNl  in 
aifety,  mtd  where  we  staid  till  the  folkminiK  day.  At  ihU  vIIIak*  vh 
lomd  asfcal  pmoos  who  had  been  lately  ai  MisUHiMhhias,  and  Ami 
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tiiem  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  all  was  qmet  there.     Thi 
remainder  of  our  voyage  was  therefore  performed  with  confidence. 

In  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  we  landed  at  the  fort>  which  now 
contained  only  two  Frencli  traders.  The  Indians  who  had  arrived  before 
us  were  very  few  in  number ;  and  by  all,  who  were  of  our  party,  I  was 
used  very  kindly.     I  had  the  entire  freedom  both  of  the  fort  and  campi 

Wawatam  and  myself  settled  our  stock,  and  paid  our  debts ;  and  this 
done,  I  found  that  my  share  of  what  was  left  consisted  in  a  hundred 
beaver  skins,  fdxty  raccoon  skins,  and  six  otter,  of  the  total  value  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.     With  these  earnings  of  my  winter's  toil 
I  proposed  to  purchase  clothes,  of  which   I  was  much  in  need,  having 
been  six  months  without  a  shirt ;  but,  on  inquiring  into  the   prices  of 
goods,  I  found  that  all  my  means  would  not  go  far.     I  was  able,  however, 
to  buy  two  shirts,  at  ten   pounds  of  beaver  each;  a  pair  of  lepgins,  or 
pantaloons,  of  scarlet  cloth,  which,  with  the  ribbon  to  garning  them  fash" 
tonally,  cost  me  fifteen  pounds  of  beaver;  a  blanket,  at  twenty  pounds 
of   beaver;  and  some  other  articles,  at  proportionable  rates.      In  thb 
manner  my  wealth  was  soon  reduced ;  but  not  before  I  had  laid  in  a  good 
stock  6f  ammunition  and  tobacco.     To  the  use  of  the  latter  I  had  become 
much  attached  during  the  winter.     It  was  my  principal  recreation  after 
returning  from  the  chase ;  for  my  companions  in  the  lodge  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  pass  the  time  in  conversation.    Among  the  Indians  the  topics  of 
conversation  are  but  few,  and  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  trans* 
actions  of  the  day,  the  number  of  animals  which  they  have  killed,  and  of 
those  wliich  have  escaped  their  pursuit,  and  other  incidents  of  the  chase. 
Indeed,  the  causes  of  taciturnity  among  the  Indians  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, if  we  consider  how  many  occasions  of  speech,  which  present  them- 
selves to  us,  arc  utterly  unknown  to  them;  the  records  of  history,  the 
pursuits  of  science,  the  disquisitions  of  philosophy,  the  systems  of  politics, 
the  business  and  the  amusements  of  the  day,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  world. 

Eight  days  had  passed  in  tranquillity,  when  there  arrived  a  band  <^ 
Indians  from  the  bay  of  Saguenaum.  They  had  assisted  at  the  siege  of 
Detroit^  and  came  to  muster  as  many  recruits  for  that  service  as  they 
could.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  soon  informed  that,  as  I  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  place,  they  proposed  to  kill  me,  in  order  to  give  their 
friends  a  mess  of  English  broth  to  raise  their  coui-age. 

This  inteUigence  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  receiving  it,  1  requested  my  friend  to  carry  me  to  the  Sault  do 
Saint-Marie,  at  which  place  I  knew  the  Indians  to  be  peaceably  inclinod, 
and  that  M.  Cadotte  enjoyed  a  powerful  infiuenoe  over  their. oondoct 
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They  considered  M.  Codotte  as  their  chief;  and  he  was  not  only  my 
friend,  but  a  friend  to  the  English.  It  was  by  him  that  the  Chippewaya 
of  Lake  Superior  were  prevented  from  joining  Ponliac 

Wawatam  was  not  slow  to  exert  himself  for  my  preservation,  but,  leav- 
ing Michilimackinac  in  the  night,  transported  himself  and  ail  his  lodge  to 
Point  Saint-lgnaco,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  Here  we  remained 
till  daylight,  and  tlien  went  into  the  Bay  of  Boutchitaouy,  in  which  we 
spent  three  days  in  fisliing  and  hunting,  and  where  we  found  plenty  of 
wild  fowl.  Leaving  the  bay,  we  made  for  the  Isle  aux  Outardes,  where 
we  were  obliged  to  put  in,  on  account  of  the  wind  coming  aliead.  We 
proposed  sailing  for  the  Sault  the  next  morning. 

But  when  tlie  morning  ciimo,  Wawatam's  wife  complained  that  she  was 
rick,  adding  that  she  had  had  bad  dreams,  and  knew  tliat  if  we  went  to 
the  Sault  we  should  all  be  destroyed.  To  have  argued,  at  this  time, 
against  the  infallibility  of  dreams,  would  have  been  extremely  unadvisable, 
rince  I  should  have  appeared  to  be  guilty,  not  only  of  an  odious  want  of 
fiiith,  but  also  of  a  still  more  odious  want  of  sensibility  to  the  possible 
calamities  of  a  family  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  alleviation  of  mine. 
I  was  silent,  but  the  disappointment  seemed  to  seal  my  fate.  No  pros- 
pect opened  to  console  me.  The  return  to  Michilimackinac  could  only 
insure  my  destruction  ;  and  to  remain  at  the  island  was  to  brave  almost 
equal  danger,  since  it  lay  in  the  direct  route  between  the  fort  and  the 
Missisaki,  along  which  the  Indians  from  Detroit  were  hourly  expected  to 
pass,  on  the  business  of  their  mission.  I  doubted  not  but,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  solitiir}'  situation  of  the  family,  they  would  carry  into  executioQ 
their  design  of  killing  me. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  take  any  part  in  the  direction  of  our  course,  but 
a  prey,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  most  anxious  thoughts  as  to  my  own  con- 
dition, I  passed  all  the  day  on  the  highest  part  to  which  I  could  climb,  of 
a  tall  tree,  from  whence  the  lake,  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  lay  open  to 
my  view.  Here  I  might  hope  to  learn,  at  the  earliest  possible,  the 
approach  of  canoes,  and  by  this  means  be  warned  in  time  to  conceal 
mysell 

On  the  second  morning  I  returned,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  to  my 
watch  tower,  on  which  I  had  not  been  long  before  I  discovered  a  sail 
coming  from  Michilimackinac. 

The  sail  was  a  white  one,  and  much  larger  than  those  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  northern  Indians.  I  therefore  indulged  a  hope  that  it 
inight  be  a  Canadian  canoe,  on  the  voyage  to  Montreal ;  and  that  I  might 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  the  crew  to  take  me  with  them,  and  thus  releaao 
me  from*  all  my  troubles. 
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My  hopes  continued  to  gain  ground  ;  for  I  soon,  persuaded  mjself 
that  the  manner  in  wliich  the  paddles  were  used  on  board  the  canoe  was 
Canadian,  and  not  Indiiui.  My  spirits  were  elated  ;  but  disappointment 
had  become  so  usual  with  me,  that  I  could  not  suffer  mjself  to  look  to 
the  event  with  aiiy  strength  of  confidence. 

Enough,  however,  appeared  at  length  to  demonstrate  itself  to  induce 
me  to  descend  the  tree,  and  repair  to  the  lodge,  with  my  tidings  and 
schemes  of  liberty.  The  family  congratulated  me  on  the  approach  of  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  escape  ;  and  my  father  and  brother,  (for  he  was 
alternately  each  of  these)  lit  his  pipe,  and  presented  it  to  me,  saying, 
**  My  son,  tliis  may  be  the  last  time  that  ever  you  and  I  shall  smoke  out 
of  the  same  pipe  !  1  am  sorry  to  part  witli  you.  You  know  the  affection 
which  I  have  lUways  borne  you,  and  the  dangers  to  which  I  have  exposed 
myself  and  family,  to  preserve  you  from  your  enemies  ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  my  efforts  promise  not  to  have  been  in  vain."  At  this  time 
a  boy  came  into  the  lodge,  informing  us  that  the  canoe  had  come  from 
Michilimackinac,  and  was  bound  to  the  Sault  de  Saint-Marie.  It  was 
manned  by  three  Canadians,  and  was  carrying  home  Madame  Cadotte, 
the  wife  of  M.  Cadotte,  already  mentioned. 

My  hopes  of  going  to  Montreal  being  now  dissipated,  I  resolved  on 
accompanying  Madame  Cadotte,  with  her  permission,  to  the  Sault  On 
communicating  my  wishes  to  Madame  Cadotte,  she  cheerfully  acceded  to 
them.  Madame  Cadotte,  as  I  have  already  menuoned,  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  the  Chippeway  nation,  and  she  was  very  generally  re- 
spected 

My  departure  fixed  upon,  I  returned  to  the  lodge,  where  I  packed  up 
my  wardrobe,  consisting  of  my  two  shirts,  piir  of  leoffins,  and  blanket 
BeiiJes  these,  I  took  a  gun  and  ammunition,  presenting  what  remained 
further,  to  my  host  I  also  returned  the  silver  arm  bands  with  which  the 
family  had  decorated  me  the  year  before. 

We  now  exchanged  fjirowLlls  with  an  emotion  entirely  reciprocal  I 
did  not  quit  the  ioJge  without  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the  many  acts 
of  gooJnc^is  which  I  had  experienced  in  it,  nor  without  the  sincerest 
respect  for  the  virtues  which  I  had  witnessed  among  its  members.  All 
the  family  accompimied  me  to  the  beach  ;  and  the  canoe  Imd  no  so<)ner 
put  off  than  Wawatam  commenced  an  address  to  the  Kichi  Manito,  be- 
seeching him  to  t'lke  care  of  me,  his  brother,  till  we  should  next  meet 
This,  he  had  told  me,  would  nut  be  long,  as  he  intended  to  return  to 
Michilimackin ic  for  a  sh.>rt  time  only,  and  would  then  follow  me  to  the 
Sault  We  had  proceeded  to  too  great  a  distance  to  aUow  of  our  hearing 
his  Toice,  before  Wawatam  had  ceased  to  offer  up  his  prayera. 
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Being  now  no  longer  in  the  society  of  the  Indians,  I  put  aside  the 
dress,  putting  on  that  of  a  Canadian  :  a  molton,  or  blanket  coat»  over  mj 
shirt,  and  a  handkerchief  about,  my  head,  hats  being  very  httle  worn  in 
this  country. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  second  morning  of  our  voyage,  we  embarked,  and 
presently  perceived  several  canoes  beliind  us.  As  they  appi-oached,  we 
ascertained  them  to  be  the  fleet,  bound  for  the  Missisaki,  of  which  I  had 
been  so  long  in  dread.     It  amounted  to  twenty  sail 

On  coming  up  with  us,  and  surrounding  our  canoe,  and  amid  general 
inquiries  concerning  the  news,  an  Indian  challenged  me  for  an  English- 
man, and  his  companions  suppoiled  him  by  declaring  that  I  looked  very 
like  one  ;  but  I  affected  not  to  understand  any  of  the  questions  which 
they  asked  me,  and  Madame  Cadotte  assured  them  that  I  was  a  Ca- 
nadian, whom  she  had  brought  on  his  first  voyage  from  Montreal 

The  following  day  saw  us  safely  landed  at  the  Sault,  where  I  experi^ 
enced  a  generous*  welcome  from  M.  Cadotte.  There  were  thirty  warriors 
at  this  place,  restrained  from  joining  in  the  war  only  by  M  Cadotte'a 
influence. 

Here,  for  five  days,  I  was  once  more  in  possession  of  tranquillity  ;  but^ 
on  the  sixth,  a  young  Indian  came  into  M  Cadotte's,  saying  that  a  canoe 
full  of  warriors  had  just  arrived  from  Michilimackinac  ;  that  they  had 
inquired  for  me  ;  and  that  he  believed  their  intentions  to  be  bad.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  a  message  came  from  the  good  chief  of  the  village, 
desiring  me  to  conceal  myself  until  he  should  discover  the  views  and 
temper  of  the  strangers. 

A  garret  was  the  second  time  my  place  of  refuge  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Indians  came  to  M.  Cadotte*s.  My  friend  immediately  in- 
formed Mutchikiwish,  their  chief,  who  was  related  to  his  wife,  of  the 
design  imputed  to  them,  of  mischief  against  myself  Mutchikiwish  frankly 
acknowledged  that  they  had  bad  such  a  design  ;  but  added  that,  if  dis- 
pleasing to  M  Cadotte,  it  should  be  abandoned  He  then  further  stated,* 
that  their  errand  was  to  raise  a  party  of  warriors  to  return  with  them  to 
Detroit ;  and  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  take  me  with  them. 

In  regard  to  the  principal  of  the  two  objects  thus  disclosed,  M.  Cadotte 
proceeded  to  assemble  all  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  village  ;  and 
these,  after  deliberating  for  some  time  among  themselves,  sent  for  the 
strangers,  to  whom  both  M.  Cadotte  and  the  chief  of  the  \nllage  addressed 
a  gpeecL  In  these  speeches,  after  recurring  to  the  designs  confessed  to 
have  been  entertained  against  myself,  who  was  now  declared  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  all  the  chiefs,  by  whom  any  insult  I  might  sustain  would 
be  avenged,  the  ambassadors  were  peremptorily  told  that  they  might  go 
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back  ns  (hey  came,  none  of  the  young  men  of  tliis  village  being  foolish 
enough  to  join  them. 

A  moment  aflcr,  a  report  was  brought  that  a  canoe  had  just  arnved 
from  Niagara.  As  this  was  a  place  from  which  every  one  was  anxious  to 
hear  news,  a  message  was  sent  to  these  fresh  strangers,  requesting  them 
to  come  to  the  council 

The  strangers  came  accordingly,  and  being  seated,  a  long  silence  en- 
sued. At  length,  one  of  them,  taking  up  a  belt  of  wampum,  addressed 
himself  thus  to  the  assembly  :  "  My  friends  and  brothers,  I  am  come, 
with  this  belt,  from  our  great  father,  Sir  William  Johnson.  He  de«red 
me  to  come  to  you  as  his  ambassador,  and  tell  you  that  he  is  making  a 
great  feast  at  Fort  Niagara  ;  that  his  kettles  are  all  ready  and  his  fires 
liL  He  invites  you  to  partake  of  the  feast,  in  common  with  your  friends, 
the  Six  Nations,  who  have  all  made  peace  with  the  English.  He 
advises  you  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  doing  the  same,  as  you  cannot 
otherwise  fail  of  being  destroyed  ;  for  the  English  are  on  their  march  with 
£  great  army,  which  will  be  joined  by  different  nations  of  Indians.  In  a 
word,  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they  will  be  at  Michilimackinac,  and  the 
Six  Nations  with  them." 

The  tenor  of  this  speech  greatly  alarmed  the  Indians  of  the  Sault, 
who,  after  a  very  short  consultation,  agreed  to  send  twenty  deputies  to 
Bur  William  Johnson,  at  Niagara  This  was  a  project  highly  interesting 
to  me,  »nce  it  offered  me  the  means  of  leaving  the  country.  I  intimated 
this  to  the  chief  of  the  village,  and  received  his  promise  that  I  should 
accompany  the  deputation. 

Very  little  time  was  proposed  to  be  lost,  in  setting  forward  on  the 
voyage  ;  but  the  occasion  was  of  too  much  magnitude  not  to  caU 
for  more  than  human  knowledge  and  discretion  ;  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  solemnly  invoking  and  consulting  the  Great  Turtle. 

For  invoking:  and  consulting  the  Great  Turtle,  the  first  thinjx  to  be 
done  was  the  building  of  a  large  house  or  wigwam,  within  wliich  wa» 
pljiced  a  species  of  tent,  for  the  use  of  the  priest  and  reception  of  the 
spirit  The  tent  was  formed  of  moose  skins,  hung  over  a  framework 
of  wood.  Five  poles,  or  rather  pillars,  of  five  different  species  of  timber, 
about  ten  feet  in  hei^jht,  and  eidit  inches  in  diameter,  were  set  in  a 
circle  of  about  four  f(;et  in  diameter.  The  holes  made  to  receive  them 
were  about  two  feet  deep  ;  and  the  pillars  being  set,  the  holes  were 
filled  up  again,  with  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  out  At  top  the 
pillars  were  bound  together  by  a  circular  hoop,  or  girder.  Over  the 
whole  of  this  edifice  were  spread  the  moose  skins,  covering  it  at  top  and 
around  the  sides^  and  made  fast  with  thongs  of  the  same  ;  except  that  on 
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one  side  a  part  was  left  unfastened,  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  the 
priest 

The  ceremonies  did  not  commence  but  widi  the  approach  of  night 
To  give  hght  witliin  the  house,  several  fires  were  kindled  round  ihe 
tent  Nearly  the  whole  village  assembled  in  the  house,  and  myself 
among  the  rest  It  was  not  long  before  the  priest  appeared,  almost  in 
a  state  of  nakedness.  As  he  approached  the  tent  the  skins  were  lifted 
up,  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  allow  of  liis  creeping  under  them  oa 
bis  hands  and  knees.  His  head  was  scarcely  withinside,  when  the  eJitice, 
massy  as  it  has  been  described,  began  to  shiike ;  and  the  skins  were  no 
sooner  let  fall,  than  the  sounds  of  numerous  voices  were  heard  bonoath 
them,  some  yelling,  some  barking  as  dogs,  some  howling  like  wolves,  and 
in  this  horrible  concert  were  mingled  screams  and  subs,  as  of  despair, 
anguish,  and  the  sharpest  pain.  Articulate  speech  wiis  also  uttered,  as 
if  from  human  lips,  but  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  any  of  the  audience. 

After  some  time,  these  confused  and  frightful  noises  were  succeeded 
by  a  perfect  silence;  and  now  a  voice,  not  heard  before,  seemed  to 
manifest  the  arrival  of  a  new  character  in  the  tent  This  was  a  low 
and  feeble  voice,  resembling  the  cry  of  a  young  puppy.  The  sound 
was  no  sooner  distinguished,  than  all  the  Indians  clapped  their  hands 
for  joy,  exclaiming,  that  this  was  the  Cliief  Spirit,  the  Turtle,  the  spirit 
that  never  lied!  Other  voices,  w^hich  they  had  discriminated  from  time 
to  time,  they  had  pre\iously  hissed,  as  recognizing  them  to  belong  to 
evil  and  lying  spirits,  which  deceive  mankind. 

New  sounds  came  from  the  tent  During  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
a  succession  of  songs  were  heard,  in  which  a  diversity  of  voices  met  the 
ear.  From  his  first  entrance,  till  these  songs  were  finished,  we  heard 
nothing  in  the  proper  voice  of  the  priest;  but  now,  he  addressed  the 
multitude,  declaring  the  presence  of  the  Great  Turtle,  and  the  qiirit's 
readiness  to  answer  such  questions  as  should  be  proposed 

The  questions  were  to  come  from  the  chief  of  the  village,  who 
sDent,  however,  till   after  he  had  put  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco 
the  tent,  introducing  it  at  the  aperture.     This  was  a  sacrifice  oflkie. 
the  spirit;  for  spirits  are  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  be  as  kmd  of  lol 
as  themselves.     The  tobacco  accepted,  he  desired  the  priest  lo  JD 
whether  or  not  the  English  were  preparing  to  make  war  QfQft 
Indians;  and  whether  or  not  there  were  at  fort  Niagara  a  laigft  MM 
of  English  troops. 

These  questions  having  been  put  by  the  priest,  the  teat  iHta 
aho(^;  and  for  some  seconds  after  it  continued  to  rock  aomi 
I  expected  to  see  it  leveled  with  the  ground.    All  thia  i 
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as  I  supposed,  to  the  answers  to  be  given ;  but  a  terrific  cry  announced, 
"with  sufficient  intelligibility,  the  departure  of  the  Turtle. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  in  silence,  and  I  waited  impatiently  to 
discover  what  was  to  be  the  next  incident  in  this  scene  of  imposture.     It 
consisted  in  the  return  of  the  spirit,  whose  voice  was  again  heard,  and 
who  now  delivered  a  continued  speech.      The  language  of  the  Great 
Turtle,  like  that  which  we  had  heard  before,  was  wholly  unintelligible 
to  every  ear,  that  of  his  priest  excepted ;   and  it  was,  therefore,  not  tiU 
the  latter  gave  us  an  interpretation,  which  did  not  commence  before  the 
spirit  had  finished,  that  we  learned  the  purport  of  this  extraordinary 
communication. 

The  spirit,  as  we  were  now  informed  by  the  priest,  had,  during  his 
short  absence,  crossed  lake  Huron,  and  even  proceeded  as  far  as  fort 
Niagara,  which  is  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  and  thence  to  Montreal 
At  fort  Niagara,  he  had  seen  no  great  number  of  soldiers;  but  on 
descending  the  St  Lawrence,  as  low  as  Montreal,  he  had  found  the 
river  covered  with  boats,  and  the  boats  filled  with  soldiers,  in  number 
like  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  He  had  met  them  on  their  way  up  the 
river,  coming  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians. 

The  chief  hajl  a  third  question  to  propose,  and  the  spirit,  without  a 
fresh  journey  to  fort  Niagara,  was  able  to  give  an  instant  and  most 
fevorable  answer.  "If,"  said  the  chief,  "the  Indians  visit  Sir  William 
Johnson,  will  they  be  received  as  friends  ? " 

"Sir  William  Johnson,"  said  the  spirit^  (and  after  the  spirit  the  priest,) 
"Sir  William  Johnson  will  fill  their  canoes  with  presents,  with  blankets 
kettles,  guns,  gunpowder  and  shot,  and  laige  barrels  of  rum,  such  as 
the  stoutest  of  the  Indians  will  not  be  able  to  lift;  and  every  man  will 
return  in  safety  to  his  family.*' 

At  this,  the  transport  wi\s  universal;  and,  amid  the  clapping  of  hands, 
a  hundred  voices  exclaimed,  "  I  will  go,  too !  I  will  go,  too ! " 

The  questions  of  public  interest  being  resolved,  individuals  were  now 
permitted  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  their 
absent  friends,  and  the  fate  of  such  as  were  sick.  I  observed  that  the 
answers,  given  to  these  questions,  allowed  of  much  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation. 

Amid  this  gcnend  inquisitiveness,  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  my 
own  anxiety  for  the  future;  and  having  first,  like  the  rest,  made  my 
oflfering  of  tobacco,  I  inquired  whether  or  not  I  should  ever  revisit  ray 
native  country.  The  question  being  put  by  the  priest,  the  tent  shook 
as  usual ;  after  which  I  received  this  answer :  "  That  I  should  take 
courage,  and  fear  no  danger,  for  that  nothing  would  hap;>en  to  hurt  me ; 
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and  that  I  should,  in  the  end,  reach  my  friends  and  country  in  safety." 
These  assurances  wrought  so  strongly  on  my  gratitude,  that  I  presented 
an  additional  and  extra  oflfering  of  tobacca 

The  Great  Turtle  continued  to  be  consulted  till  near  midnight,  when 
all  the  crowd  dispersed  to  their  respective  lodges.  I  was  on  the  watch, 
through  the  scene  I  have  described,  to  detect  the  particular  contrivances 
by  which  the  fraud  was  carried  on ;  but  such  was  the  skill  displayed  in 
the  performance,  or  such  my  dclici'incy  ef  penetration,  that  I  made  no 
discoveries,  but  came  away  as  I  went,  with  no  more  than  those  general 
surmises  which  will  naturally  be  entertained  by  every  reader. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  I  embarked  with  the  Indian  deputation,  com- 
posed of  sixteen  men.  Twenty  had  been  the  number  originally  designed; 
and  upward  of  fifty  actually  engaged  themselves  to  the  council  for  the 
undertiiking ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  at  the  moment 
of  hearing  the  Groat  Turtle's  promises.  But  exclusively  of  the  degree 
of  timidity  whicli  still  prevailed,  we  are  to  Uike  into  account  the  various 
domestic  calls,  which  might  supersede  all  others,  and  detain  many  with 
their  families. 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  our  voyage,  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  th  5  Misslsuki,  where  we  found  about  forty  Indians,  by  whom 
we  were  received  with  abundant  kindness,  and  at  night  regaled  at  a 
great  feast,  held  on  account  of  our  arrival.  The  viand  was  a  pre|)aration 
of  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  beat  up,  and  boiled,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  porridge. 

After  eating,  several  speeches  were  made  to  us,  of  which  the  general 
topic  was  a  request  that  we  should  recommend  the  village  to  Sir  William 
Johnson.  Tliis  request  was  also  specially  addressed  to  mc,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  it 

On  the  14th  of  June,  we  passed  the  village  of  La  Cloche,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent,  being  already  on  a  visit 
to  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  circumstance  greatly  encouraged  the 
companions  of  my  voyage,  who  now  saw  that  they  were  not  the  first  td 
run  into  danger. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  the  wind  blowing  very  hard,  we  werflr 
obliged  to  put  ashore  at  Point  aux  Grondines,  a  place  of  which  sooMf 
description  has  been  given  before.  While  the  Indians  erected  a  hut^  I 
employed  myself  in  making  a  fire.  As  I  was  gathering  wood,  an 
unusual  sound  fixed  my  attention  for  a  moment;  but»  as  it  pieaently 
ceased,  and  as  I  saw  nothing  from  which  I  could  suppose  it  to  prooeed^ 
I  continued  my  employment,  till,  advancing  further,  I  was  alarmed  hf 
a  repetition.    I  imagined  that  it  came  from  above  my  head;  Iwl  ^ 
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looking  that  way  in  vain,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  groand,  and  there 
discovered  a  rattlesnake,  al  not  more  than  two  feet  from  my  naked  legs. 
The  reptile  was  coiled,  and  its  head  raised  considerably  above  its  body. 
Had  I  advanced  another  step  before  my  discovery,  I  must  have  trodden 

upon  it  » 

I  no  sooner  saw  the  snake  than  I  hastened  to  the  canoe,  in  order  to 
procure  my  gun;  but  the  Indians,  observing  what  I  was  doing,  inquired 
the  occasion,  and  being  informed,  begged  me  to  desist  At  the  same 
time  they  followed  me  to  the  spot,  with  their  pipes  and  tobacco  pouches 
in  their  hands.     On  returning,  I  found  the  snake  still  coiled. 

The  Indians,  on  their  part,  surrounded  it  all  addressing  it  by  turfis, 
and  calling  it  their  gratidfaUier ;  but  yet  keeping  at  some  distance.  Da- 
rin^r  this  part  of  the  ceremony  they  filled  their  pipes;  and  now  each 
blew  the  smoke  toward  the  snake,  who,  as  it  appeared,  to  me,  really 
received  it  with  pleasure.  In  a  word,  after  remaining  coiled,  and  re- 
ceiving insence,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  it  stretched  itself  along 
the  ground  in  visible  good  humor.  Its  length  was  between  four  and 
five  feet  Having  remained  outstretched  for  some  time,  at  last  it  moved 
slowly  aw^ay,  the  Indians  foUowing  it,  and  still  addressing  it  by  the  title 
of  grandfather,  beseeching  it  to  take  care  of  their  families  during  their 
absence,  and  to  be  pleased  to  open  the  heart  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
so  that  he  might  show  them  charity^  and  till  their  canoes  wii.h  rum. 

One  of  the  chiefs  added  a  petition  that  the  snake  would  take  no  notice 
of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the  Englishman,  who  would 
even  have  put  him  to  death  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Indians, 
to  whom  it  was  hoped  he  would  impute  no  part  of  the  offense.  They 
further  requested  that  he  would  remain  and  inhabit  their  countr)%  and 
not  return  among  the  English,  that  is,  go  eastward. 

After  the  rattlesnake  was  gone,  I  leiirned  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  an  individual  of  the  species  had  been  seen  so  far  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  the  river  Des  Frangais;  a  circumstance,  moreover,  from 
which  my  companions  were  disposed  to  infer  tliat  this  ftiatuto  had  come 
or  been  sent  on  purpose  to  meet  them ;  that  his  errand  had  been  no 
other  than  to  stop  them  on  their  way ;  and  that  consequently  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  return  to  the  point  of  departure.  I  was  so  fortunate, 
however,  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  embark;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  again  encamped.  Very  little  was  spoken  of  through  the 
evening,  the  rattlesnake  excepted. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  proceeded.  We  had  a  serene  sky  and 
yery  Httle  wind,  and  the  Indians  therefore  determined  on  steering  across 
the  lake  to  an  island  which  just  appeared  in  the  horizon;  .savings  by 
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Ihb  course,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  which  would  be  lost  in  keeping  the 
shore.  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  had  a  light  breeze  astern,  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  which  we  hoisted  sail  Soon  after  tlie  wind  increased,  and 
the  Indians,  beginning  to  be  alarmed,  frequently  called  on  the  rattle- 
snake to  come  to  their  assistance.  By  degrees  the  waves  grew  high; 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  we  expected  every  moment 
to  be  swallowed  up.  From  prayers  the  Indians  now  pr.:>cecded  to  sacri- 
fices, both  alike  oflfored  to  the  god  rattlesnake,  or  manito  kinibfc.  One 
of  the  cliiefs  took  a  dog,  and  after  tying  its  fore  legs  together,  threw  it 
overboard,  at  tlie  siune  time  calling  on  the  snake  to  preserve  us  from 
being  drowned,  and  desiring  him  to  satisfy  his  hungiT  with  the  cxu^ass 
of  the  dog.  The  snake  was  unpropitious,  and  the  wind  increased. 
Another  chief  sacrificed  another  dog,  with  the  addition  of  some  tobacca 
In  the  prayer  which  accompanied  these  gifts,  he  besought  the  snake,  as 
before,  not  to  avenge  upon  the  Indians  the  insult  which  he  had  received 
from  myself,  in  the  conception  of  a  design  to  put  him  to  death.  He 
assured  the  snake  that  I  was  absolutely  an  Englishman,  and  of  kin 
neither  to  him  nor  to  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  an  Indian  who  sat  near  me  observe*!, 
that  if  we  were  drowned  it  would  be  for  my  fault  alone,  and  that  I  ought 
myself  to  be  sacrificed,  to  appease  the  tmgry  manito ;  nor  was  I  without 
apprehensions  that  in  case  of  extremity  this  would  be  my  fate ;  but  happily 
for  me,  the  storm  at  length  abated,  and  we  reached  the  island  safely. 

The  next  day  was  calm,  and  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  navi- 
gation which  leads  to  lake  Aux  Claies.  (This  lake  is  now  called  lake 
Simcoe.)  We  presently  passed  two  short  carrying-places,  at  each  of 
which  were  several  lodges  of  Indians,  (these  Indians  are  Chippewayg^  of 
the  particular  description  called  Missisakies;  and  fix>m  their  lerideinot 
at  Matchedash,  or  Matchitashk,  also  called  Matchedash  or 
Indians,)  containing  only  women  and  children,  the  men  bdblg  j 
the  council  at  Niagara.  From  this,  as  from  a  temar  1 
companions  derived  new  courage. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  we  crossed  lake  Aux  CUw%  iM 
be  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  length.    At  hs  faiihflr 
the  canying-place  of  Toronto.    Here  the  Induuia  dtiOg^ 
burden  of  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  wei^ii     ^ 
hot,  and  the  woods  and  marshes  abounded  with 
Indians  walked  at  a  quick  pace,  and  I  oould  by  ] 
left  behmd.    The  whole  countiy  was  a  'ttuok 
only  road  was  a .  foot-path,  or  such  a%m 
an  Indian  paik 
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Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  we  reached  the  shore  of  lake  Ontano 
Here  we  were  employed  two  dajs  in  making  canoes  out  of  the  bark 
of  the  elm  tree,  in  which  we  were  to  transport  ourselves  to  Niagara. 
For  tliis  purpose  the  Indians  first  cut  down  a  tree ;  then  stripped  off 
the  bark  in  one  entire  sheet  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  the  incision 
being  lengthwise.  The  canoe  was  now  complete  as  to  its  top,  bottom, 
and  sides.  Its  ends  were  next  closed  by  sewing  the  bark  together;  and 
a  few  ribs  and  bars  being  introduced,  the  architecture  was  finished  In 
this  manner  we  made  two  canoes,  of  which  one  carried  eight  men  and 
the  other  nine. 

On  the  21st>  we  embarked  at  Toronto,  and  encamped  in  the  even- 
mg  four  miles  short  of  fort  Niagara,  which  the  Indians  would  not 
approach  till  morning. 

At  dawn,  the  Indians  were  awake,  and  presently  assembled  in  councO^ 
still  doubtful  OS  to  the  fate  they  were  to  encounter.  I  assured  them  of 
the  most  friendly  welcome;  and  at  length,  after  painting  themselves 
with  the  most  lively  colors,  in  token  of  their  own  peaceable  views,  and 
after  singing  the  song  which  is  in  use  among  them  on  going  into  danger, 
they  embarked,  and  made  for  point  Missisaki,  which  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  strait  of  Niagara,  as  the  fort  is  on  the  south* 
A  few  minutes  after  I  crossed  over  to  the  fort;  and  here  I  was  received 
by  Sk  William  Johnson,  in  a  manner  for  which  I  have  ever  been  grate- 
fully attached  to  his  person  and  memory. 

Thus  was  completed  my  escape  from  the  sufferings  and  dangers  which 
the  capture  of  fort  Michilimackiriac  brought  upon  me ;  but  the  property 
which  I  had  carried  into  the  upper  country  was  left  behind.  The  reader 
will  therefore  be  far  from  attributing  to  me  any  idle  or  unaccountable 
motive,  when  he  finds  me  returning  to  the  scene  of  my  misfortunes. 


HARRATIYB   OF  THE   CAniVltY 


FRANCES  NOBLK» 


Funs  WmDDn,  tii«  maternal  gnuidfinUM^r  ^sf  Mn^  SKmts,  >^M  )!^  vm^ 
I  in  the  armj  at  the  tdking  of  Cap^"  IW|xm\  in  ITIX  1^^  «>x^HHst  ^ 
ct  of  land  on  Swan  Island,  ia  the  rivt^r  K<*niH>5MH\  ^\\<^iiy^  W  Kx^s^  >^WJ^ 
£unilj.     One  of  his  daughters  manriiHl  l«siiKMru!i  N\^Mi^«  \^  l\m»M^^\mK^ 

0  lived  on  the  island  with  her  fiiUtor     Th«^  tiulmiM  hm)  (hh^m  i^s^wt 
led  to  Tisit  Capt  Whidden  for  the  )nir|H«(tvi  t\f  litixliv     Th«v|^  W«M  H 
riaon  on  the  island  to  secure  the  inabitmiU  ti[\^\  iho  t^m^k*  %^  \\sf^ 
mj  in  time  of  war. 

)ne  morning,  about  the  year  1755,  a  lllUt^  afttvv  ^l«^>hh^HK»  \>^^^  \^\x% 
it  oat  of  the  garrison  and  loft  tho  guto  opon«     I'ho  lmll,iM«  y^\'\s^  sv^ 

watch,  and,  availing  themsolvm  u(  (htt  o|t|uMluiUI)',  ^hs\\\  \\\\w\^ 
Bred  the  garrison.  Tho  inhabiUinU  liunimliniol^v  (lUmisoHul  l)m^  Ihn 
wj  was  upon  them;  but  there  wiu  no  oHoupt*.  (^iptniM  NVhhItliMt  ms\ 
wife  retreated  to  the  ccllfir,  and  oonc^nMlatl  tlitiiiiiiulvtm,  Nnhlo  hmiI 
hired  man  met  the  Indians  at  thd  h^itd  of  \\\f*  fttttliv,  miuI  tliitil  MptH) 
m,  wounding  one  of  them  in  thn  arm.    Th^  liiiliHim  illil  Mud  M>hMH 

fire,  but  took  Noble,  his  wife  and  Hi«v»m  oIiJIiImmIi  y^UU  TliHMltiy 
idden  and  Mary  Holmes,  primnum,  Thu  U\m\  Mmu  mimI  I:Wm  loiyn 
iped.  The  captives  were  carrl<Ki  Ui  i\m  w«it4ii'ii  MiIm  mmi(  IoimmiIi 
spting  such  as  could  not  ntfi  away,     '1%*  Imikhtt  IIium  Mmhm\  Ui 

garrison,  burnt  the  bam  aii/i  iiluntUrml  thu  Iimmhi^  ihiH  m|m^m  II»m 
her  beds,  strewed  Um  tt^niimn  \h  iim  ifi^M^  m^i  tm^h-A  nit  M  M»m 
3r  and  gold  th^  ecmld  dui,  ai»4  IM  iiMi^;!!  </f  iJMi  innvlMtm^  ttt»  lh*f 
se.    It  was  wppmei  iit^  «mAuM  I//  (/mmi  iU  I^vmm*.  ^«/m^  f^f/.  ^m^^ 

1  that  the  captoia  lod  Im  wifa^  ff«;f/»  wI^^/im  Mm-/  Utif\,  \**  nn^*^  »^  f^^^Mjr^ 
!tved  many  iM/v<jt%f  mt^n  ^s^mm^i  U^  H      ^'*^*4**  Hfht^hU^,  tt$h^ 

states  whiek  is  Mf>pU^  W  lbr#  l/4««^  JIA«  amM^x^^  ^^i^m,  wt4  Ui^« 
L 
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The  Indians  also  took,  in  a  wood  on  the  island,  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Pomeroy,  who  was   employed  in   making  shinglea      Having 
collected  their  captives  and  plunder,  they  immediately  left  the  island, 
and  commenced  their  return  to  Canada  to  dispose  of  their  prey.     Pome- 
roy was  old  and  feeble,  and  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  march, 
without  more  assistance  than  the  savages  thought  fit  to  render  him,  and 
they  killed  him  on  the  journey.     They  were  more  attentive  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  for  them  they  undoubtedly  expected  a  higher  price  or  a  greater 
ransoHL     Abigail,  one  of  the  children,  died  among  the  Indians.     The 
other  captives  arrived  safe  in  Canada,  and  were  variously  di^xsed  of. 
Mr.  Noble  was  sold  to  a  baker  in  Quebec,  and  his  wife  to  a  lady  of  the 
same  place  as  a  chambermaid.     They  were  allowed  to  visit  each  other 
and  to  sleep  together.     Four  of  the  cliildrcn  were  also  sold  in  Quebec^ 
as  were  Timothy  Whid^den  and  Mary  Holmes.     The  captives  in  that  city 
were  exchanged  within  a  year,  and  returned  to  their  homea     Mr.  Whid- 
den  and  Miss  Holmes  were  afterward  united  in  marriage. 

Fanny  Noble,  the  principal  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  the  time  of  her 

captivity,  was  about  thirteen  months  old     She  was  carried  by  a  party 

of  Indians  to  Montreal     In  their  attempts  to  dispose  of  her,  they  took 

her  one   day  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Louis  St  Ange  Charlee,  an 

eminent  merchant  of  that  place,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  journey  to 

Quebec.     His  lady  was  called  into  the  kitchen  by  one  of  her  maids 

to  see  a  poor  infant  crawling  on  the  tile  floor  in  dirt  and  rags,  picking 

apple  peelings  out  of  the  cracks.     She  came  in,  and  on  kindly  noticing 

the  child,  Fanny  immediately  caught  hold  of  the  lady's  gown,  wrapped 

it  over  her  head,  and  burst  into  tears.     The  lady  could  not  easOy  resist 

this  appeal  to  her  compassion.     She  took  up  the  child,  who  clung  about 

her  neck  and  repeatedly  embraced  her.     The  Indians  oflfered  to  sell  her 

their  little  captive,  but  she  declined  buying,  not  choosing  probably  in 

the  absence  of  her  husband  to  venture  on  such  a  purchase.    The  Indians 

left  the  house,  and  slept  that  night  on  the  pavements  before  the  door. 

Fanny,  who  had  again  heard  the  voice  of  kindness,  to  which  she  had 

not  been  accustomed  from  her  savage  masters,  could  not  be  quiets  but 

disturbed  the  slumbers  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  French  lady  hj 

her  incessant  cries.     This  lady  had  then  lately  lost  a  child  by  death, 

and  was  perhaps  more  quick  to  feel  for  the  suflferings  of  children,  and 

more  disposed  to  love  them,  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been.    Early 

the  next  morning  the  Indians  were  called  into  the  house;  Fanny  was 

purchased,  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  having  been  thoroughly  waahedl 

Was  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  child,  and  put  to  bed.     She 

glfoht  imiling^  and  seemed  desirous  of  repaying  her  miatresi'  IdndiiMi 
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liy  her  infkntile  prattle  and  fond  capemes.  Tsrmv  ronld  T»c*vpr  Ifm^  for 
what  price  Ae  was  bought  of  ibc  iDdianF.  «l^  h<r  French  Tn<^th(»r  de- 
clined answering  her  qnestionp  upjn  thut  Fuhje^u  tdlinp:  hor  to  be  a  good 
girl,  and  be  thankful  that  she  was  nm  ?tiU  iri  thfir  pr>m*rr. 

M.  and  Madam  St  Angt^  tof»k  a  liv.-k  intf.rosi  in  thoir  liftl<*  <wptw. 
ind  treated  her  with  much  tendersfrss  and  affection.  She  foil  f<»r  fliem 
a  filial  attachment  When  her  parents  were  exchanged,  her  molhor, 
on  her  return  home,  called  upon  Fannr,  and  ioctk  the  child  in  her  arm^, 
but  no  instinct  taught  her  to  rejoice  in  the  mat  err.  al  embrace  and  who 
fled  for  protection  to  her  French  mamma.  Mrs.  Noble  received  many 
presents  from  the  French  lady,  and  had  the  satisfaction  t-o  now  thr»t  hov 
dauo^hter  was  left  in  affectionate  hands. 

o 

Fannj  was  taught  to  call  and  consider  M.  and  Ma<)Am  St  \x\^.  n% 
her  parents.  They  had  her  baptized  by  the  name  of  Klenni>r,  find 
educated  her  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  learned  hov  VnUt 
Nosters  and  Ave  Marias,  went  to  mass,  cro5s<Hl  Ivrst^lf  with  holy  watfr, 
and  told  her  beads  with  great  devotion. 

When  four  or  five  years  old,  she  was  entic<*d  away  from  her  Fron^'h 
parents  by  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  empl«)y«M!  by  the  yt^vrnimpnt 
of  Massachusetts  to  seek  for  captives  in  Canada.  ]\o  rnrnnd  bnr  io  tb" 
Three  Rivers,  where  he  had  several  other  cHpliv»'«,  nnd  l»'0,  hfi\  i^  hf» 
pretended,  with  a  relation  of  her  French  fathor  for  n  fv\%'  dMv«,  whi»rt  «?»•« 
expected  to  return  to  Montreal.  But  h\\o  hiul  n<ii  bi>fM  (n  thi«  Tlntii 
Rivers  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  iho  nh)  «f)it<iw  irhn  btid  nt\\,\ 
her  to  Madam  St  Auge  came  along  in  a  nh'ifrh,  ntvnwpiv\h*i\  by  h  \ »«Mtif| 
noa^  seized  upon  Fanny,  and  carri«;rl  hi»r  l^p  Hi  Ktmitnlq,  tt)ii*ttt  Mu*^ 
kept  her  about  a  fortnight  8he  ha^l  nr;w  flfhiinnd  nri  fi|)M  tvliMtt  mIih 
would  be  sensible  of  her  misfortun^«,  and  lii<(/'rty  lftrtif'fib>fl  Iimi  mi>|i 
aratioii  firom  her  French  parentn.  Th^  IwWnttt  thiU'»¥nft*i\  (m  |tiii<ll^ 
and  please  her  by  drawing  on  Yy^r  '**mi  *tt  ft't*'\i  fh«*  n|Mifi<*i  m^  ili.n 
wolves,  bears,  fishes,  4c;  and  rm^A*,  firnhtth\f  Sn  fmVt'  Im'»  \»^\\i  mh  IimiuI 
aomely  as  theiiiselv<f%  tb^y  f/vint^l  h«f  *U*'*'i'*^  Mi  <lf»*  hHll*iff  IihIiImii 
idiich  veij  much  distr<!«M?«J  W't,  «r#/f  O^-,  '^d  «v^*m»^  iwu\*%  Himii  »*I|i* 
off  the  paint  AtcAy^tim^  %\tf,  y^A  n^t*y  U**fH  <(«'■  ft'rmthm^  lOid  Hfniitlii 
fefoge  in  the  best  VyJkh$'j^  \ifr0^.  'iu  *U  y'tU*ti/',  m^Mi  hhttiithil  la  -i 
French  priest,  yrhf^  lam^A  \i^,  mk^4  hf  mn^t^  /^ »**.••«'/*»•»,  «««'(  0»«rtb  •! 
her  kindhrp  \mi  syr^  Imt  ^i^  V/  U#^  «Vw  V  U^  r'/l^'^^  wh^hm  WhM'i 
at  Sl  Fnnerii,  W  brAi;^^  ^'i*^.  5^'/,^,  w*^,  ^.^^1  ^*'/<  hhH^  **^M  ht  ^h 
fliiiX  ^^  «i«i^  1^  it^Hmm,  '^^t^f*^  </'  •^'^  ^'/  '"'♦  •**  ''«'^  ** 
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was  at  last  turned  back  by  the  Indians  to  Montreal,  and  to  her  great 
satisfaction  was  delivered  to  her  French  father,  who  rewarded  the  In- 
dians for  returning  her.      It  was .  doubtless  the  expectation  of   much 
reward  which  induced  the  old  squaw  to  seize  her  at  the  Three  Rivers^ 
as  the  Indians  not  unfrequently  stole  back  captives,  in  order  to  extort 
presents  for  their  return  from  the  French  gentlemen  to  whom  the  same 
captives  had  before  been  sold.     Before  this  time  she  had  been  hastily 
carried  from  Montreal,  hurried  over  mountains  and  across  waters,  and 
Concealed  among  flags,  while  those  who  accompanied  her  were  evidently 
pursued,  and  in  great  apprehension  of  being  overtaken ;  but  the  occasion 
of  this  flight  or  its  incidents  she  was  too  young  to  understand  or  distinctly 
to  remember,  and  she  was  unable  afterward  to  satisfy  herself  whetlier 
her  French  father  conveyed  her  away  to  keep  her  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  natural  friends,  or  whether  she  was  taken  by  those  friends,  and 
afterward  retaken,  as  at  the  Three  Rivers,  and  returned  to  Montreal 
The  French  parents  cautiously  avoided  informing  her  upon  this  subject, 
or  upon  any  other  which  should  remind  her  of  her  captivity,  her  countiy, 
her  parents,  or  her  friends,  lest  she  should  become  discontented  with  her 
situation,  and  desirous  of  leaving  those  who  had  adopted  her.    They  kept 
her  secreted  from  her  natural  friends,  who  were  in  search  of  her,  and 
exTuled  every  question  which  might  lead  to  her  discovery.     One  day, 
when  M.  St  Augc  and  most  of  his  family  were  at  mass,  she  was  sent 
with  another  captive  to  the  third  story  of  the  house,  and  the  domestics 
were  required  strictly  to  watch  them,  as  it  was  known  that  some  of  her 
relations  were  then  in  the  place  endeavoring  to  find  her.     Of  this  cir- 
cumstance she  was   then  ignorant^  but  she  was  displeased  with  her 
confinement^  and  with  her  little  companion  found  means  to  escape  from 
tlieir  room  and  went  below.     While  raising  a  cup  of  water  to  her  mouth, 
she  saw  a  man  looking  at  her  through  the  window,  and  stretching  out 
his  arm  toward  her,  at  the  same  time  speaking  a  language  which  she 
could  not  understand.      She  was  very  much  alarmed,  threw  down  her 
water,  and  ran  with  all  possible  speed  to  her  roouL      Little  did  she 
suppose  that  it  was  her  own  father,  from  whom  she  was  flying  in  such 
fear  and  horror.     He  had  returned  to  Canada  to  seek  those  of  his  chil- 
dren who  remuned  there.     He  could  hear  nothing  of  his  Fanny;   but 
watching  the  house,  he  perceived  her,  as  was  just  stated,  and  joyfuDj 
stretching  his  arms  toward  her,  exclaimed,  "There's  my  daughter!  0! 
that's  my  daughter!"     But  she  retreated,  and  he  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance, for  the  house  was  guarded  and  no  stranger  permitted  to  enter. 
How  long  he  continued  hovering  about  her  is  unkDown,  but  he  kft 
Canada  without  embmcing  her  or  seeing  her  agam. 
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Her  French  parents  pnt  her  to  a  boarding  school  attached  to  a  nnn- 
nery  in  Montreal,  where  she  remamed  several  years,  and  was  taught  aH 
branches  of  needle-work,  with  geography,  music,  painting,  &o.  In  the 
same  school  were  two  Misses  Johnsons,  who  were  captured  at  Oharlesiowiv 
in  1754,  and  two  Misses  Phipps,  the  daughters  of  Mr&  Howe,  who 
taken  at  Hinsdale,  in  1755.  Fanny  was  in  school  when  Mrs.  Howe 
for  her  daughters,  and  long  remembered  the  grief  and  lamentatioiia 
of  the  young  captives  when  obliged  to  leave  their  school  and  mates  to 
return  to  a  strange,  though  their  native  country,  and  to  relatives  whom 
they  had  long  forgotten. 

While  at  school  at  Montreal,  her  brother  Joseph  again  visited  her.  He 
still  belonged  to  the  St  Francois  tribe  of  Indians,  and  was  dressed  re- 
markably fine,  having  forty  or  fifty  broaches  in  his  shirt,  clasps  on  his 
arm,  and  a  great  variety  of  knots  and  beUs  about  his  cbthing.  He 
brought  his  little  sister  Ellen,  as  she  was  then  called,  and  who  was  then 
not  far  from  seven  years  old,  a  young  fawn,  a  basket  of  cranberries  and 
a  lump  of  sap  sugar.  The  little  girl  was  much  pleased  with  the  fawn* 
and  had  no  great  aversion  to  cranberries  and  sugar,  but  she  was  much 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  Joseph,  and  would  receive  nothing  from 
his  hands,  till,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  friends,  he  had  washed  the  paint 
from  his  face  and  made  some  alteration  in  his  dress,  when  she  ventured 
to  accept  his  offerings,  and  immediately  ran  from  his  presence.  The  next 
day,  Joseph  returned  with  the  Indians  to  St  Francois,  but  some  time 
afterward  M.  St  Auge  purchased  liim  of  the  savages,  and  dressed  him  in 
the  French  style ;  but  he  never  appeared  so  bold  and  m^estic,  so  spirited 
and  vivacious,  as  when  arrayed  in  his  Indian  habit  and  associatmg  with  his 
Indian  friends.  He  however  became  much  attached  to  St  Auge,  who  pat 
him  to  school ;  and  when  his  sister  parted  with  him  upon  leaving  Canada^  he 
gave  her  a  strict  charge  not  to  let  it  be  known  where  he  was>  lest  he  too 
diould  be  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  return  to  the  place  of  his  birtL 

When  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  Fanny  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Ursuline  nuns  in  Quebec,  to  complete  her  educatkai, 
Here  the  discipline  was  much  more  strict  and  solemn  than  in  the  school 
at  Montreal  In  both  plac^  the  teachers  were  called  half  nuns,  wh(^ 
not  being  professed,  were  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure ;  but  al 
Quebec  the  pupils  were  in  a  great  measure  secluded  from  the  worldL 
being  permitted  to  walk  only  in  a  small  garden  by  day,  and  confined  by 
bolls  and  bars  in  their  cells  at  night  This  restraint  wa»  irkmne  U> 
Fanny.  She  grew  discontented;  and  at  Uie  ckwe  of  the  year  was 
permitted  to  return  to  her  French  parents  at  Montreal,  and  again  eolsr 
the  school  m  Aat  eil^. 
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While  Fannj  was  in  the  nnnneiy,  being  then  in  her  fonrteenth  year, 
the  was  one  day  equally  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger,  who  demanded  her  of  the  nims  as  a  redeemed  captive.     Her 
lather  had  employed  this  man,  Arnold,  to  seek  out  his  daughter  and 
obtain  her  from  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  detaining 
Iter.     Arnold  was  well  calculated  for  this  employment     He  was  secret 
mibUe,  resolute  and  persevering.      He  had  been  some  time  in  the  city 
without  exciting  a  suspicion  of  his  business.     He  had  ascertained  where 
the  captive  was  to  be  found — he  had  procured  the  necessary  powers  to 
secure  her,  and  in  his  approach  to  the  nunnery  was  accompanied  by  a 
■ergeant  and  a  file  of  men.    The  nuns  were  unwilliog  to  deliver  up  their 
pupil,  and  required  to  know  by  what  right  he  demanded  her.      Arnold 
convinced  them  that  his  authority  was  derived  from  the  governor,  and 
they  durst  not  disobey.    They,  however,  prolonged  the  time  as  much  as 
possible,  and  sent  word  to  M.  St  Auge,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  in 
some  way  or  other  to  detain  his  adopted  daughter.    Arnold,  however,  was 
not  to  be  delayed  or  trifled  with.    He  sternly  demanded  the  captive  by 
the  name  of  Noble  in  the  governor's  name,  and  the  nuns  were  awed  into 
submission.     Fanny,  weeping  and  trembling,  was  delivered  up  by  those 
who  wept  and  trembled  toa      She  accompanied*  Arnold   to  the  gate 
of  the  nunnery,  but  the  idea  of  leaving  forever  those  whom  she  loved 
and  going  with  a  company  of  armed  men,  she  knew  not  whither,  was  too 
overwhelming,  and  she  sank  upon  the  ground.      Her  cries  and  lamen- 
tations drew  the  people  around  her,  and  she  exclaimed  bitterly  against 
the  cruelty  of  forcing  her  away,  declaring  that  she  could  not  and  would 
not  go  any  further  as  a  prisoner  with  those  frightfid  soldiers.    At  this 
time  an  English  officer  appeared  in  the  crowd ;  he  reasoned  with  her, 
floothed  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  walk  with  him,  assuring  her  the  guard 
should  be  dismissed  and  no  injmy  befall  her.      As  they  passed  by  the 
door  of  M.  St  Auge,  on  their  way  to  the  inn,  her  grief  and  exclamationt 
were  renewed,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  could  be  per- 
suaded to  proceed     But  the  guard  had  merely  fallen  back,  and  were 
near  enough  to  prevent  a  rescue,  had  an  attempt  been  made.     Captain 
M'Clure,  the  English  officer,  promised  her  that  she  should  be  permitted 
to  visit  her  French  parents  the  next  day.    She  found  them  in  tears,  but 
they  eould  not  detain  her.     M.  St  Auge  gave  her  a  handful  of  money, 
•nd  embraced  her,  blessed  her,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.     His  ladj 
supplied  her  with  clothes,  and  their  parting  was  most  affectionate  and 
nffecting.    She  lived  to  a  considerably  advanced  age,  but  she  could  never 
ipeak  of  this  scene  without  visible  and  deep  emotion. 

8he  was  carried  down  the  river  U>  Quebec,  where  the  tarried  a  tsw 
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days,  and  then  saOed  with  Captain  Wilson  for  Bostoa  She  arrived  at 
that  poH  in  July,  one  month  before  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  joyfully  received  by  her  friends,  but  her  father  did  not  long  survire 
her  return.  After  his  death  she  resided  in  the  family  of  Captain  Wilson, 
at  Boston,  until  she  had  acquired  the  English  language,  of  which  before 
she  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  She  then  went  to  Newbury,  and 
lived  in  the  family  of  a  relative  of  her  father,  where  she  found  a  home^ 
and  that  peace  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Her  education 
had  qualified  ^er  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  she  partially  devoted 
herself  to  that  Employment  She  was  engaged  in  a  school  at  Hampton, 
where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Tilton,  a  gentlemaa 
of  good  property  in  Kensington,  whom  she  married  about  the  year  1776. 
He  died  in  1798.  In  1801,  she  married  Mr.  John  Shute,  of  New  Marked 
and  lived  in  the  village  of  Newfields,  in  that  town,  till  her  de^th,  in 
September,  1819.  She  was  much  respected  and  esteemed  in  life,  and 
her  death  was,  as  her  life  had  been,  that  of  a  Christian. 


NARRATIVE   OF  THE    CAPTIVITY 

OF 

QUINTIN  STOCKWELL. 


In  the  year  1677,  September  the  19th,  between  sunset  and  dark,  the 
Indians  came  upon  us.*  I  and  another  miui,  being  together,  we  ran  away  at 
the  outcry  the  Indians  made,  shouting  and  shooting  at  some  others  of  the 
Bnglish  that  were  hard  by.  We  took  a  swamp  that  was  at  hand  for  our 
refuge;  the  enemy  espying  us  so  near  them,  ran  after  us,  and  shot 
many  guns  at  us ;  three  guns  were  discharged  upon  me,  the  enemy  being 
within  three  rods  of  me,  besides  many  others  before  that  Being  in  this 
swamp,  which  was  miry,  I  slumped  in  and  fell  down,  whereupon  one  of 
the  enemy  stepped  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  Ufted  up  to  knock  me  on  the 
head,  supposing  that  I  had  been  wounded  and  so  unfit  for  any  other 
travel  I,  as  it  happened,  had  a  pistol  by  me,  which,  though  uncharged, 
I  presented  to  the  Indian,  who  presently  stepped  back,  anil  told  me  if  I 
would  yield  I  should  have  no  hurt;  he  said,  which  was  not  true,  that 
they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods  were  full  of  Indians, 
whereupon  I  yielded  myself,  and  falling  into  their  hands,  was  by  three 
of  them  led  away  unto  the  place  whence  first  I  began  to  make  my  flight 
Here  two  other  Indians  came  running  to  us,  and  the  one  Hfting  up  the 
butt  end  of  his  gun,  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other  with  his  hand 
put  by  tib  blow,  and  said  I  was  his  friend  I  was  now  by  my  own  house, 
which  the  Indians  burnt  the  last  year, and  I  was  about  to  build  up  again; 
find  there  I  had  some  hopes  to  escape  from  them.  There  was  a  horse 
just  by,  which  they  bid  me  take.  I  did  so,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
<  cape  thereby,  because  the  enemy  was  near,  and  the  beast  was  slow  and 
v-!:ll.  Then  was  I  in  hopes  they  would  send  me  to  take  my  own  horses, 
..  iiich  they  did;  but  they  were  so  frightened  that  I  could  not  come  near 
( )  them,  and  so  fell  still  into  the  enemy's  hands.  They  now  took  and 
bound  me  and  led  me  away,  and  soon  was  I  brought  into  the  company 

*At  Deorficld,  Mass. 
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of  other  captives,  who  were  that  day  brought  away  from  Hatfield,  who 
were  about  a  mile  oflf;  and  here  methought  was  matter  of  joy  and  sorrow 
both :  joy  to  see  company,  and  sorrow  fur  our  condition.  Then  were  we 
pinioned  and  led  away  in  the  night  over  tlie  mountiiins,  in  dark  and  hiJoous 
ways,  about  four  miles  further,  before  we  took  up  our  place  for  rest, 
which  was  in  a  dismal  place  of  wood,  on  the  Ciist  ^iJc  of  th;it  mountain. 
We  were  kept  bound  all  that  night  The  Indians  kept  waking,  juid  we 
had  little  mind  to  sleep  in  this  night's  travel  The  Indians  dispersed,  and 
as  they  went  made  strange  noises,  as  of  wolves  and  owls,  and  other  wild 
beasti?,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  lose  one  another,  and  if  folk) wed 
they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  English. 

About  the  breiik  of  day  we  marched  agtiin,  and  got  over  that  great 
river  at  Pecomptuck  [Deerfield]  river  mouth,  and  there  rested  about  two 
hours.  Here  the  Indians  marked  out  upon  the  trees  the  number  of  their 
captives  and  slain,  as  their  manner  is.  Now  wiis  I  agiiiii  in  great  danger, 
a  quarrel  having  arose  about  me,  whose  captive  I  was ;  for  tliree  took  me. 
I  thought  I  must  be  killed  to  end  the  controversy,  so  when  they  put  it  to 
me,  whoso  I  was,  I  said  three  Indians  took  me ;  so  they  agreed  to  hare 
all  a  share  in  me.  I  had  now  three  ciiisters,  and  he  was  my  chief  master 
who  laid  hands  on  me  first;  and  this  was  I  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
worst  of  all  the  company,  as  Asphelon,  the  Indian  captain,  told  me 
which  c«'iptarn  was  all  along  very  kind  to  me,  and  a  great  comfort  to  the 
English.  In  this  place  they  gave  us  some  victuals,  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  English.  This  morning  also  they  sent  ten  men  forth 
to  the   town  of  Deerfield  to  bring  away  what  they  could  find.     Some 

tsion,  some  corn  out  of  the  meadow,  they  brought  to  us  on  horses, 
1  they  had  there  taken. 
From  hence  we  went  up  about  the  falls,  where  we  crossed  that  river 
again ;  and  whilst  I  wfis  going,  I  fell  right  down  lame  of  my  old  wounds, 
which  I  had  in  the  war,  and  whilst  I  was  thinking  I  should  therefore  bo 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  what  death  I  should  die,  my  pain  was  suddenly 
gone,  and  I  was  much  encouraged  again.  We  had  about  eleven  horses 
in  that  company,  which  the  Indians  used  to  convey  burdens,  and  to  carry 
women.  It  was  afternoon  when  we  now  crossed  that  river.  We  traveled 
up  it  till  night,  and  then  took  up  our  lodging  in  a  dismal  place,  and  were 
staked  down,  and  spread  out  on  our  backs ;  and  so  we  lay  all  night,  yea, 
so  wc  lay  many  nights.  They  told  me  their  law  was  that  we  should  lie 
so  nine  nights,  and  by  that  lime  it  was  thought  we  should  be  out  of  our 
knowledge.  The  manner  of  staking  down  was  thus:  our  arms  and  legs 
stretched  out,  were  staked  fast  down,  and  a  cord  about  our  necks,  so  that 
we  could  stir  noways.    The  first  night  of  staking  dowDi  being  much  tired. 
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I  slept  as  comfortable  as  ever.  The  next  day  we  went  up  the  river,  and 
crossed  iU  and  at  night  lay  in  Squakheag  [Northfield]  meadow&  Oar 
provision  wiis  soon  spent,  and  while  we  lay  in  those  meadows  the  Indians 
went  a  hunting,  and  the  English  army  came  out  after  us.  Then  the 
Indians  moved  again,  dividing  themselves  and  the  captives  into  many 
companies,  that  tlie  English  might  not  follow  their  trarks.  At  nigh^ 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  met  agiiin  at  the  place  appointed.  The  next 
day  we  crossed  it  again  on  Squakheag  side,  and  there  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose  ihis  might  be  about  thirty  miles 
above  Squakheag ;  and  here  were  the  Indians  quite  out  of  all  fear  of  the 
English,  but  in  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks.  Here  they  built  a  long 
wigwam,  and  had  a  great  dance,  as  they  call  it,  and  concluded  to  burn 
three  of  us,  and  had  got  bark  to  do  it  with ;  and,  as  I  understood  afterward, 
I  was  one  that  was  to  be  burnt,  sergeant  Plimpton  another,  and  Benjamin 
Waite's  wife  the  third.  Though  I  knew  not  which  was  to  be  burnt,  yet 
I  perceived  some  were  designed  thereunto ;  so  much  I  understood  of  their 
language.  That  night  I  could  not  sleep  for  fear  of  next  day*s  work  The 
Indians  being  weary  with  the  dance,  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly. 
The  English  were  all  loose ;  then  I  went  out  and  brought  in  wood,  and 
mended  the  fire,  and  made  a  noise  on  purpose,  but  none  awakened.  I 
thought  if  any  of  the  English  would  awake,  we  might  kill  them  aQ 
sleeping.  I  removed  out  of  the  way  all  the  guns  and  hatchets,  but  my 
heart  failing  me,  I  put  all  the  thing's  where  they  were  again.  The  next  day, 
when  we  were  to  be  burnt,  our  master  and  some  others  spoke  for  us,  and 
the  oril  was  prevented  in  this  place.  Hereabouts  we  lay  three  weeks 
together.  Here  I  had  a  shirt  brought  to  me  to  make,  and  one  Indian 
said  it  should  be  made  this  way,  a  second  another  way,  a  third  his  way. 
I  told  them  I  would  make  it  that  way  my  chief  master  said;  whereupon 
one  Indian  struck  rae  on  the  face  with  his  fist  I  suddenly  rose  up  in 
anger,  ready  to  strike  again ;  upon  this  happened  a  great  hubbub,  and  the 
Indians  and  English  came  about  me.  I  was  fain  to  humble  myself  to 
my  master,  so  that  matter  was  put  up.  Before  I  came  to  this  place,  my 
three  masters  were  gone  a  hunting;  I  was  left  with  another  Indian,  ail 
•tlie  company  being  upon  a  march ;  I  was  left  with  this  Indian,  who  fell 
sick,  so  that  I  wiis  fiiin  to  carr}'  his  gun  and  hatchet,  and  had  opportunity, 
and  had  thought  to  have  dispatched  him  and  run  away  ;  but  did  not*  for 
that  the  English  captives  had  promised  the  contrary  to  one  another; 
because,  if  one  should  run  away,  that  would  provoke  the  Indians*  and 
endanger  the  rest  that  could  not  run  away. 

Whilst  we  were  here,  Benjamin  Stebbin^  going  with  some  Indians  to 
Wachuset  HilLs^  made  his  eacape  from  theov  and  wJien  the  news  of  hii 


eseape  came  we  wert  aH  presentilT  callctd  in  and  hount^;  <n^  of  the 
Indiana,  a  captain  axncmg  tbem,  and  alwavs  our  ^r-t  firTui.  m  t  m(<t 
coming  in,  and  told  me  Steblnns  was  run  awny;  And  tin-  In  !i  ■.>  spik(^ 
of  baming  us;  some,  of  only  burning  and  hiti.ig  off  owv  'i  .;;'.^i>>.  by  nnd 
by.  He  said  there  wonld  be  a  court,  and  all  Wivall  sp.^k  tlir:i  niiniK 
but  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  say,  th«t  th:'  ln.lii;i  w!i.>  l  i  S^*b- 
bins  run  away  was  only  in  fault,  and  s>  no  hurt  shvval.l  K'  <1  >!i;>  us.  nad 
added«^fear  not,"  so  it  proved  accordingly,  Whi]>t  wo  li:\i^\  rd  h.^tv- 
about,  provision  grew  scarce;  one  boar's  f<x>t  must  s^tv<*  U\o  .>f  us  a 
whole  day.  We  began  to  eat  horse-flesh,  and  oat  up  s<nvn  in  .0!;  ihn^o 
were  left  alive  and  not  killed.  Aftt»r  wo  had  b:vn  hori\  s.>m^  of  \hi\ 
Indians  had  been  down,  and  fallen  upon  H.uiloy.  and  wjmv  txV.^w  )n-  \\\o 
English,  ^reed  with  and  let  go  again.  Thoy  woro  to  m<\M  \]w  V.\\'t}\>^\\ 
upon  such  a  plain,  there  to  make  further  terms.  Ash;vi]  \.\  \\\^  \\\\\A\  \\\r 
it»  but  Wachuset  sachems,  when  they  camo»  won>  nvaoli  t\x\\  \^i  '\U  'yy*\ 
were  for  this:  that  we  should  meet  the  Kni»lish,  indo*v!,  but  Ovmo  hW 
upon  them  and  fight  them,  and  take  them.  Then  Anhpilon  np^ko  to  nn 
English,  not  to  speak  a  word  more  to  further  thai  nvU|iM\  f-vr  mUohi»»f 
would  come  of  it  When  those  Indians  cjimo  fiinn  W.ic^lur***!  lh.Mi»  i'-.ww^ 
with  them  squaws  and  children,  about  four  8ooro»  who  |^^p>r^o<^  ih.il  <ho 
English  had  taken  Uncas,  and  all  hia  men,  and  no\\\  <h<'in  bo\ond  n<'H<«w 
Thev  were  much  enra«;ed  at  this  and  aakod  If  it  wimv  truo;  no  n^i.l,  w^y 
Then  was  Ashpalon  angr}%  and  said  he  would  nt)  wvwo  hoVw\o  Mni^linh 
pen.  They  examined  us  every  one  npnrt.  and  thott  th<  y  di^nll  \^^\^^%^ 
with  us  for  a  season  than  before.  Still  provision  wat  ■cnttMV  Wo  iMMtt* 
at  length  to  a  place  called  8quaw  Mau^[  rivor;  thf'fo  yyo  hitp'^l  Tm  «'t| 
mon;  but  we  came  too  late.  TIuh  plnoe  1  ncootint  to  h«>  i\\us\o  \\\\% 
hundred  miles  above  Deerfield.  W<*  now  pHH(*d  into  im-o  iMintpiMihxii 
some  went  oneway,  and  some  went  rinofh(*r  way;  fitwl  \so  mMtl  mhim  h 
mighty  moimtain,  it  taking  uh  (.i^^ht  duypi  Ut  ^n  ovor  il.  oiul  lhi\i>)i  •)  niy 
hard  too,  having  every  day  eith<'r  miow  oi  ruin  \Vi>  iu\\*'A  Ihdi  imi  l|,it<« 
mountain  all  the  water  run  northward,  ll<'i<>  filmt  w»  ^wMiiod  piiMlil>Mt| 
but  at  length  we  m^^t  again  ^m  IIm*  olhi't*  Mo  of  lhi>  tfi'Miiiinhi,  \\^-  uti 
the  north  side,  at  a  river  that  rumi  mVi  th"  lull's  't^d  wn  ss-ii*  iIm<m  h<dr 
a  day's  journey  off  the  Like. 

We  staid  there  a  ^reat  whil'^  Vt  fri(ik<'  mifum  in  im  mvm  ilt'-  I'lbn 
Here  I  was  frozen,  and  nymn  w«?  w*'r<»  lit*'  i^t  kIhim-  All  H»«.  ImUnhm 
went  a  hunting,  but  c^/uld  y^i'i  n'/ihin;/ ,  dlv  r»  d»yi  <h<  /  ^ft^^'t^'  '\,  i*uti 
y^t  got  nothing;  t|j''n  th<'y 'J«'«Hr< d  th<'  l*,u'/U^\t  *//  \/*'*y.  «"'!  i',i,t'****\ 
they  could  do  iKithiri:^;  lh<'y  w/'ild  h*^*  •*•  |/»'.'.  *"•''  *'  *^''''  ''*'  ^''"7 
liahman't  God  et/uld  d/,    1  \ffttjv4t  •♦/  tUf\  *>  *r  .i'  \'  .n,'/^**.,  *•.  «*#^/  i^# 
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place.  The  Indians  reverently  attended,  morning  and  nigbt  Next  day 
they  got  bears ;  then  they  would  needs  )iave  us  desire  a  blessing,  and 
return  thanks  at  meals;  after  a  while  they  grew  weary  of  it,  and  the 
sachem  bid  forbid  us.  When  I  was  frozen  they  were  very  cruel  toward 
me  because  I  could  not  do  as  at  other  times.  When  we  came  to  the 
lake  we  were  again  sadly  put  to  it  for  provision.  We  were  fain  to  cat 
touchwood  fried  in  bear's  grease.  At  last  we  found  a  company  of  rac- 
coons, and  then  we  made  a  feast;  and  the  manner  was  that  we  must  eat 
all.  I  perceived  there  would  be  too  much  for  one  time,  so  one  Indian 
who  sat  next  to  me  bid  me  slip  away  some  to  him  under  his  coat,  and  he 
would  hide  it  for  me  till  another  time.  This  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  my  meat,  stood  up  and  made  a  speech  to  the  rest,  and  discovered 
me ;  so  tliat  the  Indians  were  very  angry  and  cut  me  another  piece,  and 
gave  mo  raccoon  grease  to  drink,  wluch  made  me  sick  and  vomit  1  told 
them  I  had  enough;  so  ever  after  that  they  would  give  me  none, 
but  still  tell  me  I  had  raccoon  enough.  So  I  suffered  much,  and 
being  frozen,  was  full  of  pain,  and  could  sleep  but  a  little,  yet 
must  do  my  work.  When  they  went  upon  the  lake,  and  as  they  came 
to  it,  they  lit  of  a  raeose  and  killed  it,  and  staid  tliere  till  they  had 
eaten  it  all  up. 

After  entering  upon  the  lake,  there  arose  a  gi'cat  storm,  and  we 
thought  we  should  all  be  cast  away,  but  at  last  we  got  to  an  island,  and 
there  they  went  to  powwowing.  The  powwow  said  that  Benjamin  Waite 
and  another  man  was  coming,  and  that  storm  was  raised  to  cast  thorn 
away.  This  afterward  appeared  to  be  true,  though  then  I  believed  them 
not  Upon  this  island  we  lay  still  sevend  days,  and  then  set  out  agriin, 
but  a  st<3rm  took  us,  so  that  we  lay  to  and  fro,  upon  certain  i^slands,  about 
three  weeks.  We  had  no  provision  but  raccoons,  so  that  the  Indians 
themselves  thought  they  should  be  starved.  They  gave  me  nothing, 
so  that  I  was  sundry  days  w^ithout  any  pronsion.  We  went  on  upoe 
the  lake,  upon  that  isle,  about  a  day's  journey.  We  had  a  little  sled 
upon  which  we  drew  our  load.  Before  noon,  I  tired,  and  just  then  the 
Indians  met  with  some  Frenchmen  ;  then  one  of  the  Indians  that  took 
me,  came  to  me,  and  called  me  all  manner  of  bad  names,  and  threw  me 
down  upon  my  back.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  any  more  ;  then  he 
said  he  must  kill  me.  I  thought  he  was  about  to  do  it,  for  he  pulled 
out  his  knife  and  cut  out  my  pockets,  and  wrapped  them  about  my  face, 
helped  me  up,  and  took  my  sled  and  went  away,  giving  me  a  bit  of 
biscuit^  as  big  as  a  walnut,  which  he  had  of  the  Frenchman,  and  told 
me  he  would  give  me  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Wlien  my  sled  was  gone, 
I  could  run  after  him,  but  at  last  I  could  not  run,  but  went  a  foot-pace 
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The  Indians  were  soon  out  of  sight    I  followed  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
had  many  falls  upon  the  ice. 

At  last,  I  was  so  spent,  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  rise  again,  but 
I  crept  to  a  tree  that  lay  along,  and  got  upon  it,  and  there  I  lay.  It 
was  now  night,  and  very  sharp  weather  :  I  counted  no  other  but  that  I 
must  die  here.  Whilst  I  was  thinking  of  death,  an  Indian  luUloed,  and 
I  answered  him  ;  he  came  to  me,  and  called  mc  bad  names,  and  told 
me  if  I  could  not  go,  he  must  knock  me  on  the  head.  I  told  him  he 
must  then  do  so  ;  he  s«iw  how  I  had  wallowed  in  the  snow,  but  could 
not  rise  ;  then  he  took  his  coat  and  wrapt  me  in  it,  and  went  back  and 
sent  two  Indians  with  a  sled.  One  said  he  must  knock  me  on  the  head, 
the  other  said  no,  they  would  carry  me  away  and  bum  me.  Then  they 
bid  me  stir  my  instep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen  ;  I  did  so.  When  they 
saw  that,  they  said  that  was  Wurregen.  There  was  a  chirurgeon 
among  the  French,  ihvy  said,  that  could  cure  me  ;  then  they  took  me 
upon  a  sled,  and  carried  me  to  the  fire,  and  made  much  of  me  ;  pulled 
oflf  my  wet  and  wrapped  me  in  my  dry  clothes,  and  made  me  a  good 
bed.  They  had  killed  an  otter,  and  gave  me  some  of  the  broth  made 
of  it,  and  a  bit  of  the  flesh.  Here  I  slept  till  toward  day,  and  then 
was  able  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes.  One  of  the  Indians  awaked, 
and  seeing  me  walk,  shouted,  as  rejoicing  at  iL  As  soon  as  it  was  ]i<y\\t, 
I  and  Samuel  Russell  went  before  on  the  ice,  upon  a  river.  They  said 
I  must  go  where  I  could  on  foot,  else  I  should  freeze.  Samuel  Russell 
slipt  into  the  river  with  one  f(9ot ;  the  Indians  called  him  back,  and  dried 
his  stockings,  and  then  sent  us  away,  and  an  Indian  with  us  to  pilot  uSi 
We  went  four  or  five  miles  before  they  overtook  us.  I  was  then  pretty 
well  spent  Samuel  Russell  was,  he  said,  faint,  and  wondered  how  I 
could  live,  for  he  had,  he  said,  ten  meals  to  my  one.  Then  I  was  laid 
on  the  sled,  and  they  ran  away  with  me  on  the  ice  ;  the  rest  and  Samuel 
Russell  came  softly  after.  Samuel  Russell  I  never  saw  more,  nor  know 
I  what  became  of  him.  They  got  but  half  way,  and  we  got  through  to 
Shamblee  about  midnight  Six  miles  off  Shamblee,  (a  French  town.) 
the  river  was  open,  and,  when  I  came  to  travel  in  that  part  of  the  ice^  I 
soon  tired  ;  and  two  Indians  ran  away  to  town,  and  one  only  was  left  • 
he  would  carry  me  a  few  rods,  and  then  I  would  go  as  many,  and  then 
a  trvie  we  drove,  and  so  wore  long  in  going  the  six  milea  This  Indian 
was  now  kind,  and  told  me  that  if  he  did  not  carry  me  I  would  die  and 
fio  I  should  have  done,  sure  enough  ;  and  he  said  I  must  tell  the  Eng&di 
how  he  helped  me.    When  wo  came  to  the  first  house,  there 
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inhabitant  The  Indian  was  also  spent»  and  both  were  diseouraged  ;  1m 
said  we  must  now  die  together.  At  last  he  left  me  alone,  and  got  to 
another  house,  and  thence  came  some  French  and  Indians,  and  brought 
me  in.  The  French  were  kind,  and  put  my  hands  and  feet  in  cold 
water,  and  gave  me  a  dram  of  brandy,  and  a  little  hasty  pudding  and 
milk  ;  when  I  tasted  victuals,  I  was  hungry,  and  could  not  have  for- 
borne it,  but  I  could  not  get  it  Now  and  then  they  would  give  me  a 
little,  as  they  thought  best  for  me.  I  laid  by  the  fire  with  the  Indian 
that  night  but  could  not  sleep  for  pain.  Next  morning,  the  Indians  and 
French  fell  out  about  me,  because  the  French,  as  the  Indians  said,  loved 
the  English  better  than  the  Indians.  The  French  presently  turned  the 
Ipdians  out  of  doors,  and  kept  me. 

They  were  very  kind  and  careful,  and  gave  me  a  little  something  now 
and  then.  Wiiile  I  was  here,  all  the  men  in  that  town  came  to  see  me. 
At  this  house  I  was  three  or  four  days,  and  then  invited  to  another,  and 
after  that  to  another.  In  this  place  I  was  about  tliirtecn  days,  and 
received  much  civility  from  a  young  man,  a  bachelor,  who  invited  me  to 
his  house,  with  whom  I  was  for  the  most  part  of  the  time.  He  was  so 
kind  as  to  lodge  me  in  the  bed  with  himself,  gave  me  a  shirt,  and  would 
have  bought  me,  but  could  not,  as  the  Indians  asked  one  hundi*ed  pounds 
for  me.  We  were  then  to  go  to  a  place  called  Sorel,  and  that  young 
man  would  go  with  me,  because  the  Indians  should  not  hurt  me.  This 
man  carried  me  on  the  ice  one  day's  journey,  for  I  could  not  now  go  at 
all,  and  there  was  so  much  water  on  the  ice  we  could  go  no  farther.  So 
the  Frenchman  left  me,  and  provision  for  me.  Here  we  staid  two 
nights,  and  then  traveled  again,  for  now  the  ice  was  strong,  and  in  two 
days  more  we  came  to  Sorel.  When  we  got  to  the  first  house,  it  was 
late  in  the  night  ;  and  here  again  the  people  were  kind.  Next  day, 
being  in  much  pain,  I  asked  the  Indians  to  carry  me  to  the  chirurgeons, 
as  they  had  promised,  at  which  they  were  wroth,  and  one  of  them  took 
up  his  gun  to  knock  me,  but  the  Frenchman  would  not  suffer  it,  but  set 
upon  him  and  kicked  him  out  of  doors.  Then  we  went  away  from 
thence,  to  a  place  two  or  three  miles  oflf,  where  the  Indians  had  wigwams. 
When  I  came  to  these  wigwams,  some  of  the  Indians  knew  me,  and 
seemed  to  pity  ma 

While  I  was  here,  which  was  three  or  four  days,  the  French  came  to 
see  me  ;  and  it  being  Christmas  time,  they  brought  cakes  and  other 
provisions  with  them  and  gave  to  me,  so  that  I  had  no  want  The 
Indians  tried  to  cure  me,  but  could  not  Then  I  asked  for  the  chirur- 
geon,  at  which  one  of  the  Indians  in  anger  struck  me  on  the  face  with 
his  fist    A  Frenchman  being  by,  spoke  to  him,  but  I  knew  not  what  he 
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said,  and  then  went  his  way.  By  and  by  came  the  captain  of  the  place 
into  the  wigwam,  with  about  twelve  armed  men,  and  asked  where  the 
Indian  was  that  struck  the  Englishman.  They  took  him  and  told  him 
he  should  go  to  the  bilboes,  and  then  be  hanged.  The  Indians  were 
much  terrified  at  tliLs  as  appeared  by  their  countenances  and  trembling. 
I  would  hare  gone  too,  but  the  Frenchman  bid  me  not  fear  ;  that  tho 
Indians  durst  not  hurt  me.  When  that  Indian  was  gone,  I  had  two 
masters  stilL  I  asked  them  to  carry  me  to  that  captain,  that  I  might 
speak  for  the  Indian.  They  answered,  "You  are  a  fooL  Do  you  think 
the  French  are  like  the  English,  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another  ?  They 
are  men  of  their  words."  I  prevailed  with  them,  however,  to  help  me 
thither,  an^  I  spoke  to  the  captain  by  an  mterpreter,  and  told  him  I 
desired  him  to  set  the  Indian  free,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done  for 
me.  He  told  me  he  was  a  rogue,  and  should  be  hanged.  Then  I  spoke 
more  privately,  alledging  this  reason,  that  because  all  the  English  captives 
were  not  come  in,  if  he  were  hanged,  it  might  fare  the  worse  with  them. 
The  captain  said  "  that  was  to  be  considered."  Then  he  set  him  at 
liberty  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  never  strike  me  more,  and 
every  day  bring  me  to  his  house  to  eat  victuals^  I  perceived  that  the 
common  people  did  not  like  what  the  Indians  had  done  and  did  to  the 
English.  When  the  Indian  was  set  free,  he  came  to  me,  and  totJk  me 
about  the  middle,  and  said  I  was  his  brother  ;  that  I  had  saved  his  life 
OQce,  and  he  had  saved  mine  thrice.  Then  he  called  for  brandy  and 
made  me  drink,  and  had  me  away  to  the  wigwams  again.  When  I  came 
there,  the  Indians  came  to  me  one  by  one,  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
saying  Worregen  Netop,  and  were  very  kind,  thinking  no  other  bat 
that  I  had  ssred  the  Indian's  fife. 

The  next  dsy  he  carried  me  to  thai  c^ytam's  house,  and  set  mo 
dowiLf  They  gare  me  my  rictnals  and  wine,  and  being  left  theri*  m 
while  by  the  Imfiaoa,  I  showed  the  captain  my  fingers,  which,  whfin  he 
and  hb  wife  saw,  they  ran  away  from  the  sight,  and  bid  me  Inp  It  %p 
again,  and  sent  fer  the  ehimrgeoo  ;  who,  when  he  cam*»,  nnv)  h"  rn\M 
cure  me,  and  took  it  in  hand,  and  dressed  it  Th^  IwYmnn  Urnntf)  til(jrlit 
came  for  me  ;  I  told  them  I  could  not  go  with  th^m.  r\wf  trrrn  rit«, 
pleased,  eaDed  me  rogue,  and  went  away.  That  mj/hf.  f  wrw  full  nf  ),MiH . 
the  Freodi  feared  that  I  wovld  die  ;  (rr^.  rrt^n  dM  mnh^U  wHh  ♦»»»/ 
and  stiore  to  keep  oie  cbeerly,  fr/r  I  wm  mmfHItw^n  »»Mi»lf  ».t  \\\M 
Oftentmies  Ihej  gsfe  ae  a  Sctle  fcr«Kfy.    7ft4^  w^tf.  ditf  Mf»«  i  Mnn^MiH 

wte;   tmd  m  y*  iM  nil  IIih  mMIh   |   \\^% 
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among  the  French.     I  came  in  at  Christmas,  and  went  thence  on  the 
second  of  Maj. 

Being  thus  in  the  captain's  house,  I  was  kept  there  till  Benjamin  Waite 
came  ;  and  now  my  Indian  master,  being  in  want  of  money,  pawned  mc 
to  the  captain  for  fourteen  beavers'  skins,  or  the  worth  of  them,  at  such 
a  day  ;  if  he  did  not  pay,  he  must  lose  his  pawn,  or  else  sell  me  for 
twenty-one  beavers,  but  he  could  not  get  beaver,  and  so  I  was  sold 
By  being  thus  sold,  adds  Dr.  Mather,  he  was  in  God's  good  time  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  his  friends  in  New  England  again. 


NARRATIVE    OF    THE    CAPTIVITY 


OP 


PETER  WILLIAMSON. 


I  was  born  within  ten  miles  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  of  ropuLible  parents.  At  eight  years  of  age,  being  a  sturdy 
boy,  I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two  fellows  belonging  to  a  vessel,  enoployed 
(as  the  trade  then  was)  by  some  of  the  worthy  merchants  of  Aberdeen 
in  that  villanous  and  execrable  practice  of  stealing  young  children  from 
their  parents,  and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  the  plantations  abroad,  and 
on  board  the  ship  I  was  easily  cajoled  by  them,  where  I  was  conducted 
-between  decks,  to  some  others  they  had  kidnapped  in  tlie  some  uianner* 
and  in  about  a  month's  time  set  sail  for  America    When  arrived  at  Phila* 

• 

delphia,  the  cnptiiin  sold  us  at  about  sixteen  pounds  per  head.  What  be- 
came of  m}^  unhappy  companions  I  never  knew  ;  but  it  was  my  lot  to  b0 
sold  for  seven  years,  to  one  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  in  his  youth  been 
kidnapped  like  myself,  but  from  another  town. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  commiserating  my  condition,  he 
took  care  of  me,  indulged  me  in  going  to  school,  where  I  went  every  win- 
ter for  five  years,  and  made  a  tolerable  proficiency.  With  this  good 
master  I  continued  till  he  died,  and,  as  a  reward  for  my  faithful  service^ 
he  left  me  two  hundred  pounds  currency,  which  was  then  about  an 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling,  his  best  horse,  saddle,  and  all  his 
wearing  apparel 

Being  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  my  own  master,  having  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  all  other  necessaries,  I  employed  myself  in  jobbing  for 
near  seven  years ;  when  I  resolved  to  settle,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  substantial  planter.  My  father-in-hiw  made  me  a  deed  of  gift  of  a 
tract  of  land  that  lay  (imhappily  for  me,  as  it  has  since  proved)  on  the 
fixmtiers  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  forks  of  Delaware^ 
0(mtaining  about  two  hundred  acres,  thirty  of  which  were  well  cleared  and 
fit  for  immediate  luc;  on  which  were  a  good  house  and  bam.    The  place 
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pleasing  me  well,.  I  settled  on  it  My  money  I  expended  in  buying  stocl^ 
household  furniture,  and  implements  for  out-of-door  work  ;  and  being 
happy  in  a  good  wife,  my  felicity  was  complete  :  but  in  1764,  the  Indians, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  before  ravaged  and  destroyed  other  parts  of 
America  unmolested,  began  now  to  be  very  troublesome  on  tlie  frontiers 
of  our  province,  where  they  generally  appeared  in  small  skulking  parties^ 
committing  great  devastations. 

Terrible  and  shocking  to  human  nature  were  the  barbarities  daily  com- 
mitted by  these  savages  !      Scarce  did  a  day  pass  but  some  unhappy 
family  or  other  fell  victims  to  savage  cruelty.     Terrible,  indeed,  it  proved 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  others.     I,  that  was  now  happy  in  an  easy 
state  of  life  ;  blessed  with  an  affectionate  and  tender  wife,  became  on  a 
sudden  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  mankind :    scarce  can  I  sustain  the 
shock  which  forever  recurs  on  recollecting  the  fatal  second  of  October, 
1764.     My  wife  that  day  went  from  home,  to  visit  some  of  her  relations  ; 
as  I  staid  up  later  than  usual,  expecting  her  return,  none  being  in  the 
house  besides  myself,  how  great  was  my  surprise  and  terror,  when,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  heard  the  dismal  war-whoop  of  the  savages;  and 
found  that  my  house  was  beset  by  them.    I  flew  to  my  chamber  window, 
and  perceived  them  to  be  twelve  in  number.    Ha\ing  my  gun  loaded,  I 
Uireatened  them  with  death,  if  they  did  not  retire.    But  how  vain  and 
fruitless  are  the  efforts  of  one  man  against  the  united  force  of  so  many  blood- 
thirsty  monsters  !     One  of  them,  that  could  speak  English,  threatened  me 
in  return,  **That  if  I  did  not  come  out  they  would  bum  me  alive,"  adding; 
however,  "  that  if  I  would  come  out  and  surrender  myself  prisoner,  they 
would  not  kill  me.*'     In  such  deplorable  circumstances,  I  chose  to  rely  on 
their  promises,  rather  than  meet  death  by  rejecting  them ;  and  accordingly 
went  out  of  the  house,  with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  not  knowing  that  I  had 
it    Immediately  on  my  approach  they  rushed  on  me  like  tigers,  and  in- 
stantly disarmed  me.    Having  me  thus  in  their  power,  they  bound  me  to 
a  tree,  went  into  the  house,  plundered  it  of  every  thing  they  could  cany 
off,  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  consumed  what  was  left,  before  my  eyea. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  set  fire  to  my  bam,  stable,  and  out-houseSi 
wherein  were  about  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  six  cows^  four  hoisei^ 
and  five  sheep,  all  of  which  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

Having  thus  finished  the  execrable  business  about  which  they  cama^ 
one  of  the  monsters  came  to  me  with  a  tomahawk  and  threatened  me 
with  the  worst  of  deaths  if  I  would  not  go  with  theno.  This  I  agreed  tO| 
and  then  they  untied  me,  gave  me  a  load  to  carry,  under  which  I  trarekMi 
all  that  night,  full  of  the  most  terrible  apprehensianfl^  lest  my  imhappj 
nib  should  likewise  have  faUen  into  their  cmel  power.    At  daybreak  nj 
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infernal  masters  ordered  me  to  lay  down  my  load,  when,  tymg  my  hands 
■gain  round  a  tree,  they  forced  the  blood  out  at  my  fingers'  ends.  Ana 
then  kindling  a  fire  near  the  tree  to  which  I  was  bound,  the  most  dreadful 
■gonies  seized  me,  concluding  I  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  their  barbar- 
ity. The  fire  being  made,  they  for  some  time  danced  round  me  after  their 
manner,  whooping,  hollowing  and  shrieking  in  a  frightful  manner.  Being 
ntisfied  with  this  sort  of  mirth,  they  proceeded  in  another  manner :  taking 
the  burning  coals,  and  sticks  flaming  with  fire  at  the  ends,  holding  them 
lO  my  face,  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  threatening  to 
bum  me  entirely  if  I  cried  out  Thus,  tortured  as  I  was,  almost  to  death, 
I  suffered  theb*  brutalities,  without  being  able  to  vent  my  anguish  other- 
irise  than  by  shedding  silent  tears ;  and  those  being  observed,  they  took 
Gresh  coals  and  applied  them  near  my  eyes,  telling  me  my  face  was  we^ 
and  that  they  would  dry  it  for  me,  which  indeed  they  cruelly  did.  How 
[  underwent  these  tortures  has  been  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  but  God 
enabled  me  to  wait  with  more  than  common  patience  for  the  delireranca 
[  daily  prayed  for. 

At  length  they  sat  down  round  the  fire,  and  roasted  the  meat»  of  which 
they  had  robbed  my  dwelling.  When  they  had  supped,  they  offered  some 
to  me ;  though  it  may  easily  be  imagmed  I  had  but  little  appetite  to  ea^ 
liter  the  tortures  and  miseries  I  had  suffered,  yet  was  I  forced  to  seem 
pleased  with  what  they  offered  me,  lest  by  refuang  it  they  should  re- 
lome  their  hellish  practices.  What  I  could  not  eat  I  contrived  to  hide, 
they  having  unbound  me  till  they  imagined  I  had  eat  all ;  but  then  they 
boond  me  as  before ;  in  which  deplorable  condition  I  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  whole  day.  When  the  sun  was  set,  they  put  out  the  fire,  and 
oovered  the  ashes  with  leaves,  as  is  their  usual  custom,  that  the  white 
people  might  not  discover  any  traces  of  their  having  been  there. 

Gdng  from  thence  along  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  space  of  six  milea 
kaded  as  I  was  before,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  near  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tabs^  or  Blue  hills,  where  they  hid  their  plunder  under  logs  of  wood 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  a  neighboring  house,  occupied  by  one 
Jacob  Snider  and  his  unhappy  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  five  children* 
and  a  young  man  his  servant  They  soon  got  admittance  into  the  unfofw 
tonate  man's  house,  where  they  immediately,  without  the  least  remorso, 
scalped  both  parents  and  children ;  nor  could  the  tears,  the  shrieks,  or 
cries  of  poor  hmocent  children  prevent  their  horrid  massacre.  IlnvitiK  thus 
scalped  them,  and  plundered  the  house  of  every  thing  thai  wa*  mov- 
able, they  set  fire  to  it»  and  left  the  distressed  victims  nmidni  Um  Ai^mMk 

Thinking  the  yonng  man  belonging  to  this  unhappy  family  wtmM  I** 
id  aerriee  to  tbem  m  canying  part  ot  thair  phinder,  Ui<»jr  Hitami  Ms  kk 
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and  loaded  him  and  myself  with  what  ^hej  had  nere  goi,  and 
marched  to  the  Blue  hiDs,  where  they  stowed  their  goods  as  before.  My 
fellow  sufferer  could  not  support  the  cruel  treatment  which  we  were 
obliged  to  suffer,  and  complaining  bitterly  to  me  of  his  being  unable  to 
proceed  any  farther,  I  endeavored  to  animate  him,  but  all  in  vain,  for  he 
still  continued  his  moans  and  tears,  which  one  of  the  savages  perceiving, 
as  we  traveled  along,  came  up  to  us,  and  with  his  tomahawk  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  the  unhappy  youth  to  the  ground,  whom 
they  immediately  scalped  and  lefL  The  suddenness  of  this  murder 
shocked  me  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  in  a  manner  motionless,  ezpectii^ 
my  fate  would  soon  be  the  same:  however,  recovering  my  distracted 
thoughts,  I  dissembled  my  anguish  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  barbarians: 
but  still,  such  was  my  terror,  that  for  some  time  I  scarce  knew  the  d^ 
of  the  week,  or  what  I  did. 

They  still  kept  on  their  course  near  the  mountains,  where  they  lay 
skulking  four  or  five  days,  rejoicing  at  the  plimder  they  had  got  When 
provisions  became  scarce,  they  made  their  way  toward  Susquehanna,  and 
passing  near  another  house,  inhabited  by  an  old  man,  whose  name  was 
John  Adams,  with  his  wife  and  four  small  children,  and  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  tliey  immediately  scalped  the  mother  and  her  children  before 
the  old  man's  eye&  Inhuman  and  horrid  as  this  was,  it  did  not  satisfy 
them ;  for  when  they  had  murdered  the  poor  woman,  they  acted  with  her 
in  such  a  brutal  manner  as  decency  will  not  permit  me  to  mention.  The 
unhappy  husband,  not  being  able  to  avoid  the  sight,  entreated  •  them  to 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  being ;  but  they  were  as  deaf  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  this  venerable  sufferer  as  they  bad  been  to  those  of  the 
others,  and  proceeded  to  bum  and  destroy  his  house,  bam,  oom,  hay, 
cattle,  and  every  thing  the  poor  man  a  few  hours  before  was  master  o£ 
Having  saved  what  they  thought  proper  from  the  flames,  they  gave  the 
old  man,  feeble,  weak,  and  in  the  miserable  condition  he  then  was,  as  well 
as  myself,  burdens  to  carry,  and  loading  themselves  likewise  with  bread 
and  meat,  pursued  their  journey  toward  the  Great  Swamp.  Here  they 
lay  for  eight  or  nine  days,  diverting  themselves,  at  times,  in  barbarous 
cruelties  on  the  old  man:  sometimes  they  would  strip  him  naked,  and 
paint  him  all  over  with  various  sorts  of  colors ;  at  other  times  they  woold 
pluck  the  wliite  hairs  from  his  head,  and  tauntingly  tell  him  he  was  a  fool 
for  living  so  long,  and  that  they  would  show  him  kindness  in  putting  him  oui 
of  the  world.  In  vain  were  all  his  tears,  for  daily  did  they  tire  them- 
selves with  the  various  means  they  tried  to  torment  him ;  sometimes  tying 
him  to  a  tree,  and  whippmg  him ;  at  other  times,  scorching  his  furrowed 
ohedE  with  red  hot  ooals^  and  burning  his  l^a  quite  to  the  kntea.    One 
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Bq^t^  irfker  he  had  been  thus  tonnented,  while  he  and  I  were  condding 
eaoL  other  at  the  miseries  we  daOj  suffered,  twenty-fire  other  Indiam 
armed,  bringing  with  them  twenty  scalps  and  three  prisoners,  who  bad 
unhappily  fallen  into  their  hands  in  Conogocheague,  a  small  town  near 
the  river  Susquehanna,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Irish.     These  prisonen 
have  us  some  shocking  accounts  of  the  murders  and  devastations  com- 
mitted in  their  parts ;  a  few  instances  of  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
gaees  at  the  treatment  the  provincials  have  suffered  for  years  past.     This 
party  who  now  joined  us,  had  it  not,  I  found,  in  their  power  to  begin 
their  violences  so  soon   as  those  who  visited  my  habitation;    the  first 
of  their  tragedies  being  on  the  25th  of  October,  1754,  when  John  Lewis, 
with  his  wife  and  three  small  children,  were  inhunumly  scalped  and 
murdered,  and  his  house,  bam,  and  every  thing  he  posscs8ed  burnt  and 
destroyed.    On  the  28th,  Jacob  Miller,  with  his  wife  and  six  of  his  family, 
with  every  thing  on  his  plantations,  shared  the  same  fate.     The  dOth,  the 
iKHiae,  mill,  barn,  twenty  head  of  cattle,  two  teams  of  horses,  and  ev^* 
thing  belonging  to  George  Folke,  met  with  the  like  treatment,  himseU, 
wife,  and  all  his  miserable  family,  consisting  of  nine  in  number,  being 
scalped,  then  cut  in  pieces  and  given  to  the  swine.     One  of  the  substan- 
tia] traders,  belonging  to  the  province,  having  business  that  called  him 
some  miles  up  the  country,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  ruffians,  who  not 
only  scalped  him,  but  immediately  roasted  him  before  he  was  dead;  then. 
Eke  cannibals,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  his  whole  body,  and  of  his  head 
madt*,  what  th  'y  called,  an  Indian  pudding. 

From  tiiese  few  instances  of  savage  cruelty,  the  deplorable  situation 
of  the  defenseless  inhabitants,  and  what  they  hourly  suffered  in  that  part 
of  the  globe,  must  strike  the  utmost  horror,  and  cause  in  every  breast 
the  utmost  detestation,  not  only  against  the  autliors.  but  against  thoae 
who,  through  inattention,  or  pusillanimous  or  erroneous  principles,  suffered 
these  savages  at  first,  unrepelled,  or  even  unmolested,  to  commit  such 
outrages,  depredations  and  murders. 

The  three  prisoners  that  were  brought  with  these  additional  forcea^ 
constantly  repining  at  their  lot,  and  almost  dead  with  their  excessive  hard 
treatment,  contrived  at  last  to  make  their  escape:  but  being  far  from 
their  own  sottlements,  and  not  knowing  the  country,  were  soon  after  met 
by  some  others  of  the  tribes  or  nations  at  war  with  %s  and  brought  back. 
The  poor  creatures,  almost  famished  for  want  of  sustenance,  having  had 
ncme  during  the  time  of  their  escape,  were  no  sooner  in  the  power  of  the 
barbarians  than  two  of  them  were  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  great  fire  made 
loond  them,  where  they  remained  till  they  were  terribly  scorched  and 
buiiit;  when  one  of  the  villaina  with  his  acalpii^^  knif  lijqped  open  Aeir 
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Dellies,  took  out  tbeir  entrails,  an^  burned  them  before  th^  eyes;  wbik 
the  others  were  cuttings  piercing,  and  tearing  the  flesh  from  their  breasts^ 
hands,  arms  and  legs,  with  red-hot  irons,  till  they  were  dead.  The  third 
unhappy  victim  was  reserved  a  few  hours  longer,  to  be,  if  possible,  sac- 
rificed in  a  more  cruel  manner:  his  arms  were  tied  close  to  his  body,  and 
a  hole  being  dug  deep  enough  for  him  to  stand  upright,  he  was  put  into 
it,  and  earth  rammed  and  beat  in  all  round  his  body  up  to  his  neck,  so 
that  his  head  only  appeared  above  ground ;  they  then  scalped  bim,  and 
there  let  him  remain  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  greatest  agonies; 
after  which  they  made  a  small  fire  near  his  head,  causing  him  to  suffer 
the  most  excruciating  torments;  while  the  poor  creature  could  only  ciy 
for  mercy  by  killing  him  immediately,  for  his  brains  were  boiling  in  his 
head.  Inexorable  to  all  he  said,  they  continued  the  fire  till  his  eyes 
gushed  out  of  their  sockets.  Such  agonizing  torments  did  this  unhappy 
creature  suffer  for  near  two  hours  before  he  was  quite  dead.  They  thea 
cut  off  his  head,  and  buried  it  with  the  other  bodies;  my  task  being  to 
dig  the  graves ;  which,  feeble  and  terrified  as  I  was,  the  dread  of  suffering 
the  same  fate  enabled  me  to  da 

A  great  snow  now  falling,  the  barbarians  were  fearful  lest  the  white 
people  should,  by  their  tracks,  find  out  their  skulking  retreats,  which 
obliged  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  winter  quarterBi 
about  two  hundred  mUes  farther  from  any  plantations  or  inhabitant& 
After  a  long  and  painful  journey,  being  almost  starved,  I  arrived  with 
this  infernal  crew  at  Alamingo.  There  I  foimd  a  number  of  wigwams 
full  of  their  women  and  children.  Dancing,  singing  and  shouting  were 
their  general  amusements.  And  in  all  their  festivals  and  dances  they 
relate  what  successes  they  have  had,  and  what  damages  they  have  sus- 
tained in  their  expeditions;  in  which  I  now  unhappily  became  a  part 
of  their  theme.  The  severity  of  the  cold  increasing,  they  stripped  me 
of  my  clothes  for  their  own  use,  and  gave  me  such  as  they  usually  wore 
themselves,  being  a  piece  of  blanket^  and  a  pair  of  moccasons,  or  shoes, 
with  a  yard  of  coarse  cloth,  to  put  round  me  instead  of  breeches. 

At  Alamingo,  I  remained  near  two  months,  till  the  snow  was  off  the 
ground.  Whatever  thoughts  I  might  have  of  making  my  escape,  to 
carry  them  into  executioa  was  impracticable,  being  so  ftu*  from  any  plan- 
tations or  white  peoplb,  and  the  severe  weather  rendering  my  limbs  in  a 
manner  quite  stiff  and  motionless;  however,  I  contrived  to  defend  myself 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  as  well  as  I  could,  by  making 
myself  a  little  wigwam  with  the  bark  of  the  trees,  covering  it  with  earth, 
which  made  it  resemble  a  cave ;  and  to  prevent  th«  ill  effects  of  the  cold« 
I  kept  a  good  fire  always  near  the  door.    My  liberty  of  going  about  was 
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indeed,  more  tlian  I  could  have  expected,  but  they  well  knew  the  im- 
practicability of  my  escaping  from  them.  Seeing  me  outwardly  easy 
and  submissive,  they  would  sometimes  give  me  a  little  meat,  but  my 
chief  food  was  Indian  corn.  At  length  the  time  came  when  they  wero 
preparing  themselves  for  another  expedition  against  the  planters  and 
white  people ;  but  before  they  set  out,  they  were  joined  by  many  other 
Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  quite  gone,  they  set  forth  on  their  journey 
toward  the  back  parts  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania;  all  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  behind  in  their  wigwams.  They  were  now  a  formi- 
dable body,  amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and  fifty.  My  business  wa* 
to  carry  what  they  thought  proper  to  load  me  with,  but  they  never  en- 
trusted me  with  a  gun.  We  marched  on  several  days  without  any  thing 
particular  occurring,  almost  famished  for  want  of  provisions ;  for  my  part, 
I  had  nothing  but  a  few  stalks  of  Indian  com,  which  I  was  glad'  to  eat 
dry ;  nor  did  the  Indians  themselves  fare  much  better,  for  as  we  drew 
near  the  plantations  they  were  afraid  to  kill  any  game,  lest  the  ncMse  of 
their  guns  should  alarm  the  inhabitants. 

When  we  again  arrived  at  the  Blue  hills,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Irish  setHementB  before  mentioned,  we  encamped  for  three  days,  though 
God  knows  we  had  neither  tents  nor  any  thing  else  to  defend  us  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  air,  having  nothing  to  lie  on  by  night  but  the  grass; 
their  usual  method  of  lodging,  pitching,  or  encamping,  by  night,  being  in 
parcels  of  ten  or  twelve  men  to  a  fire,  where  they  he  upon  the  grass  or 
brush  ¥rrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

During  our  stay  here,  a  sort  of  council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  wm 
agreed  to  divide  themselves  into  companies  of  about  twenty  men  each ; 
after  which  every  captain  marched  with  his  party  where  he  thought 
prc^r.  I  still  belonged  to  my  old  masters,  but  was  left  behind  on  the 
mountains  with  ten  Indians,  to  stay  till  the  rest  should  return;  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  carry  me  nearer  to  Conogocheague,  or  the  other 
plantations. 

Here  I  began  to  meditate  an  escape,  and  though  I  knew  the  country 
round  extremely  well,  yet  I  was  very  cautious  of  giving  the  least  suspi- 
dcm  of  any  such  intention.  However,  the  third  day  after  the  grand  body 
left,  my  companions  thought  proper  to  traverse  the  mountiiins  in  nearcb 
of  game  for  their  sustenance,  leaving  me  bound  in  such  a  man  nor  that  I 
could  not  escape.  At  night,  when  they  returned,  having  unhourul  n»n»  wn 
all  sat  down  together  to  supper  on  what  they  had  kilhjd,  and  mmn  rtftiir 
(being  greatly  fiBtigued  with  their  day's  excursion)  thry  o<Mnp<m«»d  (h^m- 
sdres  to  res^  as  usual    I  now  tried  uarious  ways  to  try  whothor  It  WM  % 
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loheme  to  pioFe  my  mtentions  or  not;  but  after  mikmg  a  none  «id 
walking  about»  sometimes  touching  them  with  my  feet»  I  found  there  w» 
no  fiEdlacy.    Then  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  oi  their  gons^  and, 
if  discovered,  to  die  m  ny  defense,  rather  than  be  taken.     For  that  pur- 
pose I  made  various  efforts  to  get  one  from  under  their  heada^  (where  ihej 
always  secured  them,)  but  in  vain.      Disappointed  in  this,  I  began  to 
despair  of  carrying  my  design  into  execution ;  yet,  after  a  little  recollec- 
tion, and  trusting  myself  to  the  divine  protection,  I  set  forward,  naked 
and  defenseless  as  I  was.     Such  was  my  terror,  however,  that  in  goioj; 
from  them  I  halted,  and  paused  every  four  or  five  yards,  looking  feaifullj 
toward  the  spot  where  I  had  left  them,  lest  they  should  awake  and  noK 
me ;  but  when  I  was  two  hundred  yards  from  them,  I  mended  my  paoe^ 
and  made  as  much  haste  as  I  possibly  could  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaiBB; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  was  struck  with  the  greatest  terror  at  hearing  the 
wood  cry,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  savages  I  had  left  were  makin£r  upon 
mSssmg  their  charge.     The  more  my  terror  increased  the  fiaster  I  pushed 
on,  and  scarce  knowing  where  I  trod,  drove  through  the  woods  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  sometimes  falling  and  bruising  myself  cutting  mj 
feet  and  legs  agunst  the  stones  in  a  miserable  manner.     But  fieunt  and 
maimed  as  I  was,  I  continued  my  flight  till  daybreak,  when,  without  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  sustain  nature  but  a  little  com  left,  I  crept  into  a  hoOov 
tree,  where  I  lay  very  snug,  and  returned  my  prayers  and  thanks  to  tlie 
divine  Being  that  had  thus  far  favored  my  escape.     But  my  repose  was 
in  a  few  hours  destroyed  at  hearing  the  voices  of  the  savages  near  the 
place  where  I  was  hid,  threatening  and  talking  how  they  would  use  me 
if  they  got  me  again.     However,  they  at  last  left  the  spot  where  I  heard 
them,  and  I  remaned  in  my  apartment  all  that  day  without  further 
molestation. 

At  night  I  ventured  forward  again,  frightened;  thinking  each  twig 
that  touched  me  a  savage.  The  third  day  I  concealed  myself  in  like 
manner  as  before,  and  at  night  traveled,  keeping  off  the  main  road  as 
much  as  possible,  which  l^^ngthened  my  journey  many  miles.  But  how 
shall  I  describe  the  terror  I  felt  on  the  fourth  night,  when  by  the  rustling 
I  made  among  the  leaves,  a  party  of  Indians,  that  lay  round  a  small  fire, 
which  I  did  not  perceive,  started  from  the  ground,  and  seizing  their  anna> 
ran  from  the  fire  among  the  woods.  Whether  to  move  forward  or  rest 
where  I  was,  I  knew  not,  when  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  I  was 
relieved  by  a  parcel  of  swine  that  made  toward  the  place  where  I  guessed 
the  savages  to  be ;  who,  on  seeing  them,  imagined  they  had  caused  the 
alarm,  very  merrily  returned  to  the  fire,  and  lay  again  down  to  sleep 
Bruised,  crippled,  and  terrified  as  I  was,  I  pursued  my  journey  till  break 
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ef  dmj,  when,  t^"»^""g  mjrself  safe,  I  laj  down  under  a  great  log^  and 
afept  tin  about  noon.  Before  evening  I  reached  the  summit  of  a  gvaiit 
hilly  and  looking  out  if  I  could  spy  any  habitations  of  white  people,  to 
my  inexpressible  {oy  I  saw  some,  which  I  guessed  to  be  about  ten  miles 


In  the  morning,  I  continued  my  journey  toward  the  nearest  cleared 
lands  I  had  seen  the  day  before,  and,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Dell,  an  old  acquaintance*  where,  knocking 
at  the  door,  his  wife,  who  opened  it,  seemg  me  in  such  a  frightful  oondi- 
lion,  flew  from  me  screaming,  into  the  house.  This  alarmed  the  whole 
fiunily,  who  immediately  fled  to  their  arms,  and  I  was  soon  accosted  by 
the  master  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  But  on  making  myself  known,  (for 
he  before  tods  *ne  to  be  an  Indian,)  he  immediately  caressed  me,  as  did 
all  his  fiunily,  with  extraordinary  friendship,  the  report  of  my  being  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  having  reached  them  some  months  before.  For 
two  days  and  nights  they  very  affectionately  supplied  me  with  all  neees- 
nries,  and  carefully  attended  me  till  my  spirits  and  limbs  were  pretty 
well  recovered,  and  I  thought  myself  able  to  ride,  when  I  borrowed  of 
theae  good  people  (whose  kindness  merits  my  most  grateful  returns)  a 
horse  and  some  clothes,  and  set  forward  for  my  &ther-in-law's  house  in 
Chester  county,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  thence,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  January,  1765,  (but  scarce  one  of  the  family  eouM 
credit  their  eyes,  believing,  with  the  people  I  had  lately  left,  that  I  haa 
fiillen  a  prey  to  the  Indians,)  where  I  was  received  and  embraced  by  the 
whole  family  with  great  affection.  Upon  inquiring  for  my  dear  wile^  I 
found  she  had  been  dead  two  months!  This  fi&tal  news  greatly  lessened 
the  joy  I  otherwise  should  have  felt  at  my  defivenmce  frcMn  the  dreadful 
state  and  company  I  had  been  in. 


NARRATIVE   OF  THE  CAPTIVITY 


ov 


JONATHAN  CARVER. 


Gen.  Webb,  who  commanded  the  English  army  in  North  Am^ki^ 
which  was  then  (^1757)  encamped  at  fort  Edward,  having  intelligence 
that  the  French  troops,  under  Monsieur  Montcalm,  were  making  some 
movements  toward  fort  William  Henry,  he  detached  a  corps  of  ^xmt 
fifteen  hundred  men,  consisting  of  English  and  provincials^  to  strengthen 
the  garrison.     In  this  party  I  went  as  a  volunteer  among  the  latter. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  English  general  were  not  without  foundation; 
for,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we  saw  lake  Oeorge,  (formerly  lake  Sacr»- 
ment»)  to  which  it  Ues  contiguous,  covered  with  an  immense  number  of 
boats;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  we  found  our  lines  attacked  by  the  Frenoh 
genera],  who  had  just  landed  with  eleven  thousand  regulars  and  Canadi- 
ans, and  two  thousand  Indians.  Colonel  Monro,  a  brave  officer,  com- 
manded the  fort,  and  had  no  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  men 
with  him,  our  detachment  included. 

With  these,  he  made  a  gallant  defense,  and  probably  would  have  been 
able,  at  last,  to  preserve  the  fort,  had  he  been  properly  supported,  and 
permitted  to  continue  his  efforts.  On  every  summons  to  surrender,  sent 
by  the  French  genera],  who  offered  the  most  honorable  terms,  his  answer 
repeatedly  was,  that  he  yet  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  mosi 
vigorous  attack  Ids  besiegers  were  able  to  make ;  and,  if  he  thought  his 
present  force  insufficient,  he  could  soon  be  supplied  with  a  greater  number 
from  tlie  adjacent  army. 

But  the  colonel  haWng  acquainted  General  Webb  with  his  situation, 
and  desired  that  he  would  send  him  some  fresh  troops,  the  general  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  him  with  a  letter,  wherein  he  informed  him  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  assist  him,  and,  therefore,  gave  him  orders  to 
surrender  up  the  fort,  on  the  best  terms  he  could  procure.    This  packet 
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betweoi  tbe  ines;  viis  HTMrir  li  gnraAw  iji£  ibe  cnknitil  aye  ik 
eome  in  pcma  ta*  dfMiiO  yfiir  ■:!  'iht  ix%,  »  x  x»tikaur£'C*i^  UK 
king  his  wwr  Tlis  ccwski  R^iLiC,  :2kfi  ^  knev^  nx  lii«ir  ibtt  ciialc 
be,  nor  thmud  ht  fincraji^  Ji  x^  irifik  ii  «»  jl  is  pcipw  xi-  aeiBii£  il 

The  Ficac^  ^eateai  n^mssi,  k  um:  sbk  am£  •0£Ji«<£eiii^  sh  juu^uk 
mto  die  obMODc^s  ian2„  ''Br  lob  wfiti^rny  d»  I  miikt  «3H:  ts^ibsxxuul* 
The  fasxre  gwiamur  jad  a^  s%a«r  »aid  labe  nmawnfc  <£  i^  snt  vas  col*- 
Tineed  tidft  smA  wwt  ^^  'sritrk  «f  im  pnwnMmng-gr-t^ntii.  im£  nui  if. 
be  dfaobmd,  ^ui  ke  ioBf^  i»  iiiad  tL  flkfflDe,  and  aylafSMTivr  «inam& 
into  a  M^WBauL. 

In  itwwVrKaat  ^  lae  ^Jkuft  dcfemifr  liie  ^Bsnm^L  imt  ma^  iiier 
were  to  iis:  ptnaSii^f  1»  aEBHtit  vai  ^ii^  aC  liie  iiaziaR  if  ^nc  id  W 
aDoved  cnrtrtid  va^ju  Vy  anotfp'jn  tiitar  iaoigrig*^  if*  iurz  £te»d,  jbA  a 
gottd  to  pTAMt  axtsb  inok  t^  iarj  <f  Uie  saiFh^tsk, 

The  iDtviEx^  a&s-  iLc  nfgra^itfa'ia  ▼»  fl^DedL  as  sau&  as  dw*  Imili^ 
the  wbcil>  ^Brrmxx,  v/w  vjumtir:^  '£  i^j'JA  xm-j  Uiaxuamfi  msa.  linattor 
waoie&  aod  cifiidj»ac»  vtr^  dmrr  sp  nimt  tiiie  fixie^  and  cm  ibe  ;|iaiift  of 
maidaiag  cjC  aitUB  j^rtstt  fiS2bi>er»  '/  :2l«!;  Iia^au  pclis«£  i^iiR.  a^i 
begm  to  pbniLd*x.  We  v«n;  lA  hxA  m  iicipsi  xijai  1^  ^aaK  ibeir  -oii^ 
nev,  aad  m&a^  Uiou  t>  pruumS  aiibcpai  ^j^jbssl  ludiiH^  x  ataa 
not  ia  9B  yyw*x  Vj  cua^  a&j,  bad  v^  baea  fi&  aic&ned;  ior  i^mqg^  aw 
were  pciSHS*^  v^  cenrj  off  oar  ana^  T<el  we  ware  21A  alkarac  a  sagtf 
ronzxi  </  iarcTcmrsrxu.  Lu  llnese  brj^e*^  iiO>«rrr€r»  w-e  wot  SBsaq^aamiiz 
kr  pnaexair  wjouk  *JL  "Ckjtem  bcs^^  k#  axsaek  tse  aek  i^d  voHaAai. 
laeh  aa  w«r;  xi^/»  abje  W  cnwl  iaio  tbe  laaih^  »<  ■  aiWijaffTng  liiflr 
▼ored  v>  artrt  u«e  fo/j  </  tbeir  vatmauk  br  litfir  itsaeis  or  c 


H«re  we  wtre  f alij  is  eMf^^emkjm  tbat  ike  iSaibMuue  wcoU 
ooDdadai;  aaod  oar  fiH^  aratr  began  10  m«?;  baa  ia  a  stei  fii 
saw  tbe  £racrt  'Srmfjo  dth^m  bade,  and  ^Saoor^red  t^aft  ve  wok  facaNiT 
eodrtkid  br  ti^  t^rai^**.  We  expected  <ere7T  aaMTTii  liaa  ;^  ^wk^ 
which  the  Fre^tb,  br  tlje  anklies  of  cafaTa'tHJ-m.  lad  ^s^^  ^  aJikW  a^ 
wcpuki  bare  hrrirtd,  vaA  pn  an  tzid  to  oar  j^jprc^keDBxa;  ••as  »xic 
^ipEdtn^  TL»;  Indtaiift  u/m  began  to  fidp  eTerr  ooe.  wiiknc  ^xofpeui^ 
of  llkdr  anil*  a^td  c^cAlAf^ai,  aad  ibofe  who  msic  ibc  k:KS  ii-anrwiw  ieik 
Ibe  wei^  of  tbeir  tooaabawka. 

I  hMfyojfid  U/  be  in  ibb  rear  dhrisioB,  h^  it  wa»  kk  kixc  beioK  I 
ibared  tL&  Ui^  of  onj  compaoboa    Tbztae  or  four  of  ibe  aan^es  bid 
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hold  of  me,  and  while  some  held  their  weapons  over  my  head,  the  others 
socm  disrobed  me  of  my  coat,  waistcoat,  hat,  and  buckles,  (xnittmg  not  lo 
take  from  me  what  money  I  had  in  my  pocket  As  this  was  transacted 
close  by  the  passage  that  led  from  the  lines  on  to  the  plain,  near  which  a 
French  sentinel  was  posted,  I  ran  to  him  and  claimed  his  protection;  but 
he  only  called  me  an  English  dog,  and  thrust  me  with  riolence  back 
again  into  the  midst  of  the  Indians. 

I  now  endeavored  to  join  a  body  of  our  troops  that  were  crowded 
together  at  some  distance ;  but  innumerable  were  the  blows  that  were 
made  at  me  with  diflferent  weapons,  as  I  passed  on ;  luckily,  however,  the 
savages  were  so  close  together  that  they  could  not  strike  at  me  without  en- 
dangering each  other.  Notwithstanding  which,  one  of  them  found  means  to 
make  a  thrust  at  me  with  a  spear,  which  grazed  my  ade,  and  from 
another  I  received  a  wound,  with  the  same  kind  of  weapon,  in  my  ankle. 
At  length  I  gained  the  spot  where  my  countrymen  stood,  and  forced 
myself  into  the  midst  of  theuL  But  before  I  got  thus  far  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  the  collar  and  wristbands  of  my  shirt  were  all  that 
remained  of  it,  and  my  flesh  was  scratched  and  torn  in  many  pUioes  by 
their  savage  gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war-whoop  was  given,  and  the  Indians  began  to 
murder  those  that  were  nearest  to  them,  without  distinction.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  words  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  horrid  scene  Uiat 
now  ensued;  men,  women,  and  children  were  dispatched  in  the  most 
wanton  and  cruel  manner,  and  immediately  scalped.  Many  of  these 
savages  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims,  as  it  flowed  warm  from  the  fatal 
wound. 

We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us,  that  we  were  to  eipect 
no  relief  from  the  French;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  agreement  they  had 
so  lately  signed,  to  allow  us  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  us  from  these 
insults,  they  tacitly  permitted  them;  for,  I  could  plainly  perceive  the 
French  officers  walking  about  at  some  distance,  discoursing  together  with 
apparent  unconcern.  For  the  honor  of  human  nature,  I  would  hope  that 
this  flagrant  breach  of  every  sacred  law  proceeded  rather  from  the  savage 
disposition  of  the  Indians,  which,  I  acknowledge,  it  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  control,  and  which  might  now  unexpectedly  have  arrived  to 
a  pitch  not  easily  to  be  restrained,  than  to  any  premeditated  design  in  the 
French  commander.  An  imprejudiced  observer  would,  however,  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  christian  troops  —  most  christian 
troops  —  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  massacre  from  becoming  so 
general  But,  whatever  was  the  cause  from  which  it  arose,  the  conse 
quences  of  it  were  dreadful,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modem  history. 
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As  the  drde  in  which  I  stood  mclosed,  was  by  this  time  inich  thioiied, 
and  death  seemed  to  be  approaching  with  hasty  strides^  it  was  proposed  fay 
some  of  the  most  resolute,  to  make  one  Tigoroos  efiRMr^  and  endeaTor  to 
force  our  way  through  the  savages^  the  only  probable  method  of  preserr- 
ing  our  liresy  that  now  remained.  Tins,  however  desperate,  was  resolred 
on,  and  about  twenty  of  us  sprang  at  cnce  into  the  midst  of  them. 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  separated,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  my  eom- 
panions  I  could  not  learn  till  some  months  after,  when  I  found  that  only 
six  or  seven  of  them  effected  their  design.     Intent  only  on  my  own 
hazardous  situation,  I  endeavored  to  make  my  way  through  my  savage 
enemies  in  the  best  manner  possible.     And  I  have  often  been  astonished 
since,  when  I  have  recollected  with  what  comnosure  I  took,  as  I  did, 
every  necessary  step  for  my  preservation.     Some  I  overturned,  being  at 
that  time  young  and  athletic,  and  others  I  passed  by,  dexterously  avoiding 
their  weapons ;  till  at  last  two  veiy  stout  chiefs,  of  the  most  savage 
as  I  could  distinguish  by  their  dressy  whose  strength  I  could  not 
laid  hold  of  me  by  each  arm,  and  began  to  force  me  through  the  crowd. 
I  now  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  not  doubting  but  thai  they  intended 
to  dispatch  me,  and  then  to  satiate  their  vengeance  with  my  blood,  as  I 
found  they  were  hurrying  me  toward  a  retired  swamp  that  lay  at  aonie 
distance.    But,  before  we  had  got  many  yard%  an  English  gentleman  of 
some  distinction,  as  I  could  discover  by  hb  breeches,  the  only  covering 
he  had  on,  which  were  of  fine  scarlet  velvety  rushed  dose  by  u&     One 
of  the  Indians  instantly  relinquished  his  hold,  and  springing  on  this  new 
object,  endeavored  to  seize  him  as  his  prey ;  but  the  gentleman  being 
strong,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would  probably  have  got  away, 
had  not  he  who  held  my  other  arm  quitted  me  to  asaist  his  brother. 
I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  hastened  away  to  join  another  party  of  Eng- 
lish troops  that  were  yet  unbroken,  and  stood  m  a  body  at  some  distance. 
But  before  I  had  taken  many  step6»  I  hastily  east  my  eye  toward  the  gen- 
tleman, and  saw  the  Indian's  tomahawk  gash  mto  his  baek,  and  heard 
him  utter  his  last  groan.    This  added  both  to  my  speed  and  desperatbiL 
I  had  left  this  shocking  scene  but  a  few  yards,  when  a  fine  boy,  about 
twelve  years  oi  age,  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  came  up  to  me,  and 
begged  that  I  would  let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  so  that  he  might  stand  some 
chance  of  getting  out  <^  the  hands  of  the  savages.     I  told  him  that  I 
would  give  him  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  to  this  purpose,  bid 
him  lay  hold ;  but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  torn  from  my  side,  and  by 
his  shrieks  I  judge  was  soon  demdished.     I  could  not  hdp  forgetting  my 
own  cares  for  a  minute,  to  lament  the  hie  of  so  young  a  sufferer;  but  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  methods  to  prerent  it 
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I  now  got  once  more  into  the  midst  of  friends,  but  we  were  imable  to 
afiford  each  other  any  succor.  As  this  was  the  division  that  had  advanced 
the  furthest  from  the  iort,  I  thought  there  might  be  a  possibility  (though 
but  a  bare  one)  of  my  forcing  my  way  through  the  outer  ranks  of  the 
Indians,  and  getting  to  a  neighboring  wood,  which  I  perceived  at  some 
distance.  I  was  still  encouraged  to  hope  by  the  almost  miraculous  pre- 
servation I  had  already  experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  in  vain,  or  the  efforts  I  made  ineffectual  Suffice 
to  say,  that  I  reached  the  wood ;  but  by  the  time  I  hod  penetrated  a 
little  way  into  it,  my  breath  was  so  exhausted  that  I  threw  myself  into  a 
break,  and  lay  for  some  minutes  apparently  at  the  last  gasp.  At  length 
I  recovered  the  poweii  of  respiration;  but  my  apprehensions  returned 
with  all  their  former  force,  when  I  saw  several  savages  pass  by,  probably 
in  pursuit  of  me,  at  no  very  great  distance.  In  this  situation  I  knew  noi 
whether  it  was  better  to  proceed,  or  endeavor  to  conceal  myself  where  I 
lay  till  night  came  on ;  fearing,  however,  that  they  would  return  the  same 
way,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  get  further  from  the  dreadful  scene 
of  my  distresses.  Accordingly,  striking  into  another  part  of  the  wood,  I 
hastened  on  as  fcist  as  the  briers  and  the  loss  of  one*  of  my  shoes  would 
permit  me ;  and  after  a  slow  progress  of  some  hours,  gained  a  hill  that 
overlooked  the  plain  which  I  had  just  left,  from  whence  I  could  discern 
that  the  bloody  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fiiry. 

But,  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  shall  only  add,  that  after  passing  three 
days  without  subsistence,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  the  cold  dews  for 
three  nights,  I  at  length  reached  fort  Edward;  where,  with  proper  care 
my  body  soon  recovered  its  wonted  strength,  and  my  mind,  as  far  as 
the  recollection  of  the  late  melancholy  events  would  permit,  its  usual 
composure. 

It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners  by  these  savages  during  this  fatal  day.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  carried  off  by  them  and  never  returned.  A  few,  through  favorable 
accidents,  foimd  their  way  back  to  their  native  country,  after  having 
experienced  a  long  and  severe  captivity.  , 

The  brave  CoL  Monro  had  hastened  away,  soon  after  the  confusion 
began,  to  the  French  camp,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  guard  agreed  by 
the  stipulation ;  but  his  application  proving  ineffectual,  he  remained  there 
till  General  Webb  sent  a  party  of  troops  to  demand  and  protect  him  back 
to  fort  Edward.  But  these  unhappy  occurrences,  which  would  probably 
have  been  prevented  had  he  been  left  to  pursue  his  own  plans,  together 
with  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  fellows,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  to  whose 
falor  he  had  been  so  lately  a  witness,  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
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mind  that  he  did  not  long  suirive.  He  died  in  about  three  monthfl,  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  with  truth  might  it  be  said,  that  he  was  an  honor  to 
his  country. 

I  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  circumstance  as  the  immediate 
judgment  of  Heaven,  and  intended  as  an  atonement  for  this  slaughter, 
but  I  cannot  omit  that  very  few  of  those  different  tribes  of  Indians  that 
shared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return  home.  The  small-pox,  by  means  of  their 
communication  with  the  Europeans,  found  its  way  among  them,  and 
made  an  equal  havoc  to  what  they  themselves  had  done.  The  methods 
they  pursued  on  tlie  first  attack  of  that  malignant  disorder,  to  abate  the 
fever  attending  it,  rendered  it  fatal  While  their  blood  was  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  nature  was  striving  to  throw  out  the  peccant  matter, 
thoy  checked  her  operations  by  plunging  into  the  water ;  the  consequenoe 
was  that  they  died  by  hundreds.  The  few  that  survived,  were  trana- 
formed  by  it  into  hideous  objects,  and  bore  with  them  to  the  grave  deep 
indented  marks  of  this  much  dreaded  disease. 

Monsieur  Montcalm  fell  soon  after  on  the  plains  of  Quebec 
That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  conunander  was  not  approved  of 
by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  have  since  been  convinced  of  by 
many  proofs.  Only  one,  however,  which  I  received  from  a  person  who 
was  witness  to  it,  shall  I  at  present  give.  A  Canadian  merchant,  of  some 
consideration,  having  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  English  fort,  cele- 
brated the  fortunate  event  with  great  rejoicings  and  hospitality,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  country;  but  no  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre which  ensued  reach  his  ears,  than  he  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  festivities,  and  exclaimed  in  the  severest  terms  against  the  inhuman 
permission ;  declaring  at  the  same  lame  that  those  who  had  connived  at  h 
had  thereby  drawn  down  on  that  part  of  their  king's  dominions  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  To  this  he  added,  that  he  much  feared  the  total 
loss  of  them,  would  deservedly  be  the  consequence.  How  truly  this 
prediction  has  been  Terified«  we  well  know. 


NARRATIVE    OF   THE    CAPTIVITY 


OF 


MRS.  SCOTT. 


Mrs.  Soott,  a  resident  of  Washington  county,  yirginia»  was  faken 
oaptive  by  Indians  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1785.  Her 
husband  and  all  her  children  were  slain ;  and  before  morning  she 
forced  to  commence  her  march  through  the  wilderness. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  her  captivity,  while  in  charge  of  four 
provision  becoming  scarce,  a  halt  was  made,  and  three  of  the  number 
went  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Being  left  in  the  care  of  an  old  man,  she 
made  him  believe  she  was  reconciled  to  her  condition,  and  thus  threw 
him  off  his  guard.  Anxious  to  escape,  and  having  matured  her  {dans, 
flhe*asked  him,  in  the  most  disinterested  manner  possible,  to  let  her  go  to 
^  small  stream,  near  by,  and  wash  her  apron,  which  was  besmeared  with 
the  blood  of  one  of  her  children.  He  gave  her  leave,  and  while  he  was 
busy  in  "  graining  a  deer-skin/'  she  started  off.  Arriving  at  the  stream, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  a  moim- 
tain.  Traveling  till  late  at  night,  she  came  into  a  valley  where  she  hoped 
to  find  the  track  along  which  she  had  been  taken  by  her  captors,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  retrace  her  steps.  Hurrying  across  the  valley  to  the 
margin  of  a  river,  which  she  supposed  must  be  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Kentucky,  she  discovered  in  the  sand  the  tracks  of  two  men  who  hod 
followed  the  stream  upward  and  returned.  Thinking  them  to  be  the 
piints  of  pursuers,  and  that  they  had  returned  from  the  search,  she  took 
courage,  thanked  God,  and  was  prepared  to  continue  her  flight 

On  the  third  day  she  came  very  near  failing  into  the  hands  of  savages, 
a  company  whom  she  supposed  had  been  sent  to  Clinch  river  on  a  pilfer- 
ing excursion.  Hearing  their  approach  before  they  came  in  sights  she 
concealed  herself,  and  they  passed  without  noticing  her.  She  now 
became  greatly  alarmed,  and  was  so  bewildered  as  to  lose  her  way  and 
to  wander  at  random  for  several  day& 
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At  lengtli,  oommg  to  a  stream  that  seemed  to  flow  from  the  eaa^  aha 
•(Hicluded  it  must  be  Sandy  river;  and  resolving  to  trace  it  to  its  aouicc^ 
which  was  near  a  settlement  where  she  was  acquainted,  she  pushed  on 
for  several  days,  till  she  came  iato  mountainous  regions  and  to  craggy 
steeps.  There,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  "  prodigious  waterfall,"  she  was  foroed 
to  leap  from  a  precipice,  upon  some  rocks,  and  was  so  stunned  as  to  be 
obliged  to  make  a  shcn-t  delay  in  her  journey. 

Soon  after  passing  through  the  mountain,  (Laurel  mountain,)  she  was 
bitten  by  a  snake  which  she  supposed  was  venomous.  She  killed  it»  and 
expected  her  turn  to  die  would  come  next;  but  the  only  injury  she 
received  was  some  pain  and  the  slight  swelling  of  one  foot  A  writer, 
whose  narration  we  follow,  and  whose  (acto  are  more  reliable  than  his  philo- 
sophy, thinks  that,  being  "reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  with  &tigue, 
hunger  and  grief^"  she  was  probably,  on  that  account,  "  saved  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisonous  fangs." 

^  Leaving  the  river,  Mrs.  Scott  came  to  a  forked  valley,  and  watching  the 
flight  of  birds,  took  the  branch  they  did,  and  in  two  days  came  in  sight  of 
New  GkrdcD,  the  settlement  on  Clinch  river,  before  referred  ta  Thui% 
after  wandering  in  the  wilderness  for  six  long  weeks,  almost  destitute  af 
clothing,  without  a  wea;pon  of  defense  or  instrument  for  obtaining  pro- 
vision ;  exposed  to  wild  beasts  and  merciless  savages ;  subsbttng  a  fuD 
month  on  the  juice  of  young  cane  stalks,  sassafras  leaves  and  similar  food, 
looking  to  God  in  prayer  for  guidance  by  day,  and  for  protection  by  nigh^ 
shielded  from  serious  harm,  and  led  by  an  unseen  Hand,  on  the  eleventh 
of  August,  the  wanderings  of  the  widowed  and  childless  captive  were 
brought  to  a  close.  J.  C. 


TnS    END. 


